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PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  THE  ONLY  SOLUTION 

Renewal    of    Trouble    Over    Railroads,    Mines    and    Other    Utilities    Inevitable 

So   Long   As   Private    Operators    Control   Them:     Public 

Plundered  of  Millions. 

By  Chief  Justice  Walter  Clark. 

(Reprinted  from  La  Follette's  Magazine) 


Chief  Justice  Walter  Clark,  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  is  one  of  the  most  fearless  outspoken 
jiidicial  leaders  in  the  nation.  He  has  not 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  economic  obliqui'ies 
about.  In  this  article  he  charges  that  the 
millions  that  have  been  made  out  of  the 
coal  mines  and  public  'utilities  could  not 
have  been  made  legally.  Public  ownership 
of  utilities  is  believed  by  him  to  be  the 
solution  of  strikes  and  price  hold-ups. 


Whatever  the  result  of  the  great 
strike  in  the  coal  mines  and  on  the  rail- 
roads in  1922 — whether  it  is  a  com- 
promise or  is  a  defeat  for  either  side — it 
will  not  be  a  finality.  On  one  side  there 
will  be  still  ranged  the  power  of  vast 
masses  of  wealth,  the  real  owners  (for 
the  minority  stockholders  do  not  count) 
who  are  conscious  of  their  unlimited 
power,  and  determined  to  use  it;  and 
on  the  other  side  are  arranged  the 
millions  of  men  with  wives  and  children 
dependent  on  them,  who  know  that 
they  are  absolutely  in  the  power  of 
these  great  corporations  who  can  fix 
their  wages  and  therefore  their  con- 
ditions of  living  at  will. 

In  this  condition  a  renewal  of  the 
liattle  from  time  to  time  is  inevitalile. 


Admitted  to  the  bar  in  186S,  he  was 
judge  of  the  superior  court  of  North 
Carolina,  1885-1889,  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  from  1889-1902  and  since  January 
1, 1903,  has  been  chief  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  North  Carolina.  He  is  the  author 
of  several  volumes  on  legal  and  historical 
subjects  and  is  a  contributor  to  many 
leading  magazines. — Editor's  Note. 


The  Meaning  of  the  Great  Strikes  of  1922 

It  is  self  evident  that  whoever  owns 
or  controls  the  consolidated  coal  mines, 
water  powers  and  railroads — the  fuel, 
the  lights  and  the  transportation — 
of  a  country  is  the  master  of  its  people. 
When  these  were  owned  by  small  and 
competitive  corporations  the  injury  sus- 
tained from  them  was  the  building  up 
of  great  aggi'egations  of  capital.  But 
today  the  small  body  of  "Associated 
Railway  Executives"  and  "Associated 
Coal  Operators"  representing  a  still 
smaller  body  of  great  bankers,  control 
this  vast  power  and  either  govern- 
ment must  take  over  the  ownership  of 
this  great  power  or  that  power  can 
govern  the  country. 

When,  as  Henry  Ford  has  shown,  the 
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fonl  mine  owiii'i>  iiH'  ((iiictaliint  tlu-ir 
hcanliiiK  fonl  f«  foret-  .UK)  |mt  cimiI. 
pnilit  the  wliolc  nation  must  art  in 
f«'lf-<lrfi'ns«-.  it  is  nion-  than  a  just 
prot»'<tion  i)f  ininrrj*  or  any  tlH>ory  of 
({ovcrnnicnt.  It  is  whether  a  piHJpIc 
shall  freeze  or  faetories  stop  at  the  l>i<l- 
(lini!  of  profite«'rs. 

It  is  a  niisconcoption  to  eall  siuh 
striki-s  a-s  this  a  eontest  between  Capital 
and  I-ahor.  This  has  Ihmmi  a  notaWIe 
episrMie  in  the  aKC-old  and  world-wide 
contest  whether  autocracy  or  men  shall 
control  the  eoiulition  of  life.  Formerly 
and  in  other  countries  Plutocracy  was 
embodied  in  the  monarch,  supported 
by  the  nobility,  an  army  and  State 
church.  With  us  Plutocracy  has  none 
of  these  supports,  but  relies  upon  its 
well-known  methods  of  shaping  public 
opinion  and  making  itself  the  real 
C'lovernment  by  the  selection  and  control 
of  officials  and  through  them  shaping 
or  construing  laws  for  its  own  purpo.ses. 

Labor  Bears  Brunt 

Opposed  to  Plutocracy  is  the  interest 
of  all  the  people  of  which  Labor  i.s  only 
a  small  part,  yet  Labor  alone  is  bearing 
the  brunt  of  this  great  fight  for  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  rights  of  all  men  against 
till-  invisible  empire  of  aggregated  wealth, 
which  is  as  ruthless,  and  possessed  by 
the  .same  spirit,  as  when  it  was  visibly 
embodied  in  a  monarch  and  sustained 
by  nobility  and  Army  and  the  terrors 
of  the  church. 

In  this  strike  of  IU22,  if  the  five 
nrf)therhoo(ls  had  joined  in  the  .strike 
not  a  wheel  wouhl  have  turned  on  a 
railroad  lictwcen  the  two  great  oceans. 
Many  cities  would  have  been  out  of 
food  in  a  few  days.  Bu.sine.ss  of  all 
kinds  would  have  been  at  a  .standstill. 
The  railroad  unions  were  masters,  if  the 
brotherhoods  had  struck,  as  they  may 
choose  to  do  in  another  strike. 


The  right  l<i  striki'  again.st  the  private 
owtiers  of  railroads  in  sacred.  Men 
cannot  Ik»  forcocl  to  work  unless  we  rep«'al 
the  XIII  Anu-ndment  and  maintain  a 
standing  army  of  luillions  to  enforce 
peonag)'.  Ijilwrers  have  a  right  to  .strike 
.ind  to  peacefully  picket.  They  cannot 
resort  to  violence  against  person  or 
property.  Hence  the  strenuous  efforts 
of  union  leaders  to  prevent  all  violence 
and  of  .some  corporation  ag<'nts  to  pro- 
voke strikers  to  acts  of  violence. 
Goal  Is  Public  Ownership 

It  .seems  clear,  therefore,  that  as  to 
the  ultimate  effect  of  the  strike,  there 
can  be  but  one  result,  and  that  is 
government  ownershiji  of  all  railroads, 
telegraphs,  telephones,  coal  mines,  water 
powers  and  all  other  public  utilities. 
Aside  from  the  merits  of  the  controversy, 
it  is  impossible  that  the  great  public 
and  the  business  interests  of  the  country 
can  abide  the  uncertainties  which  will 
attend  a  renewal  of  such  strikes.  In  all 
other  countries,  most,  if  not  all,  public 
utilities  have  passed  into  public  owner- 
ship, and  the  same  nuist  occur  here; 
and  this  being  .so,  the  sooner  it  is  done, 
the  bettor. 

England,  the  last  country  to  do  this, 
has    owned    the    telegraphs   since    1870, 
and    took    over    the    railroads    in    1914    J 
and    has    practically    owned    them    ever    J 
since.  1 

When    this    c(nmtry    made    ready    to   | 
enter   the   World    War   it   was  a])parent    j 
to     all     men     tliat     the     transportation 
system    of    this    country    under    private 
ownershi])    could    not    possibly    function    I 
efficiently.     It  was  clear  that  the  pccu-    ; 
niary    demands    of    "the     Kxecutives" 
of  the  various  systems,  the  opportunities 
for    profiteering    and    the    certainty    of 
strikes  l)y  employes  in   protest  against 
mismanagement     would     cause    an     in- 
evitable and  total  collapse  of  the  whole 
system  of  private?  ownership. 
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Railroads  Failed  to  Function 

To  meet  this,  the  (".ovcnimi'Tit  was 
forcoil  to  takf  iiniueiliatc  control  of 
the  railroad  system  of  the  entire  eountry. 
Unfortunately,  it  was  temporary  only. 
The  former  railroad  executives  or- 
ganized a  Union-wide  propaganda  to 
decry  the  success  of  government  opera- 
tion. This  was  for  the  two-fold  purpose 
of  securing  the  return  of  the  railroads 
to  private  ownership  and  immense  profits 
which  were  obtained  after  the  war 
based  upon  allegations  of  the  inefficienc}' 
of  government  operation.  The  same 
reasons,  however,  which  reqliired  govern- 
ment ownership  to  obtain  the  proper 
functioning  of  our  transportation  system 
during  the  war  required  its  continuance 
for  proper  and  efficient  operation  after 
its  close. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  every  engine 
was  put  in  force  by  the  financial  interests 
to  educate  the  public  into  a  wide-spread 
belief  that  government  operation  of  the 
railroad  system  of  the  country  had  been 
inefficient.  The  truth  was  that  without 
it  the  railroad  system  could  not  have 
operated  at  all. 

Propaganda  of  Railroads 

But  such  was  the  effect  of  the  wide- 
spread systematic  propaganda  and  the 
election  to  Congress  of  men  in  that 
interest  that  the  raikoads  were  re- 
turned to  their  former  owners  with 
immense  accumulation  of  material  as  a 
bonus  to  them.  Then  there  set  in  a 
similar  propaganda  as  to  alleged  de- 
terioration while  under  government  con- 
trol, and  upon  this  was  based  the  "Esch- 
Cummins"  Act  under  which  the  former 
owners  received  a  BONUS,  out  of  the 
public  funds,  of  two  billion  dollars. 
Then  followed  a  similar  propaganda 
and  machination  bj^  which  private  owner- 
ship cut  down  the  wages  of  those  who 
did  the  work  34  per  cent.,  but  at  the 
same  time  there  was  not  a  cent  taken 


ofT  of  the  enormous  salaries,  in  some 
cases  lumdreds  of  thou.sands  f)f  dollars, 
and  totaling  nuiiiy  millions,  which  the 
executives  apportioned  to  themselves. 

At  the  same  time,  with  unparalleled 
greed,  these  executives  had  increa.sed 
the  burden  upon  the  public  by  raising 
freights  and  fares. 

In  short,  the  return  to  private  owner- 
ship meant  millions  out  of  the  public 
treasury  paid  to  private  ownership, 
millions  upon  millions  paid  by  the  public 
to  them  in  higher  freights  and  fares  and 
as  much  more  to  be  taken  off  of  the 
earnings  and  the  subsistence  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  -men  and  their  wives 
antl  children  in  order  that  the  swollen 
fortimes  of  the  small  body  of  men  which 
reall>-  controls  the  entire  railroad  system 
of  tlie  country  might  be  enormously 
increased,  and  this  was  to  be  followed 
by  an  increase  in  the  hours  of  labor. 

"The  Executives,"  as  they  styled 
themselves  really  the  "overseas"  for 
the  capitalistic  owners  in  London  and 
New  York,  evidently  deemed  that  they 
were  the  government  of  this  country, 
and  that  the  public  and  the  operatives 
of  the  railroads,  coal  mines  and  other 
public  utilities  existed  solely  for  the 
profit  of  the  owners  of  these  corpora- 
tions. 

Operate  on  Cost  System 

The  men  of  this  country  resisted 
similar  control  by  the  Plutocracy  of 
Britain  in  1776.  There  was  far  more 
reason  whj'  the  operatives  of  coal  mines 
and  railroads  of  this  country  should  now 
have  struck,  as  they  have  done,  than 
thei'e  was  for  the  action  of  our  ancestors 
in  1776. 

In  making  this  strike,  the  operatives 
were  fighting  the  battles  for  civilization 
and  free  government.  If  the  government 
can  operate  as  it  does,  the  post  office 
with  600,000  employees;  and  if  it  can 
operate  its  navj-  and  its  army,  without 
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private  owtM-rsliip  hikI  iii»t  for  private 
prcifit  it  cuii  riTtainly  oin-ratc  it.s  piihlic 
utilitifM  in  the  same  manner. 

The  Rreat  neees«ity  as  to  all  public 
utilities  is  that  they  shall  U-  opcrate<l 
8<)lely  in  the  puhlie  interest  and  upon  a 
purely  "cost  system"  without  profit — 
just  as  the  post  offiee,  the  army  and  navy 
and  other  necessary  institutions  are 
iK'iiifj  o|K'rated. 

The  result  of  the  j)resent  system  of 
oix-ratinn  puhlie  utilities  as  a  source 
of  private  profit  has  been  to  accumulate 
enormous  sums  in  private  hands  with 
a  corrcs|>ondinK  destitution  among  the 
many — those  who  do  all  the  work  in 
oixratinu  them. 

There  are  over  two  himtlred  fortunes 
in  this  country  estimated  at  over  50  or 
100  millions  each — one  of  them  is  as 
high  as  eightwn  hundred  millions,  and 
many  annual  incomes  exceeding  $5,000,- 
000  each.  Not  one  of  these  could  have 
been  accumulated  except  out  of  the 
enormous  i)n>fits  derived  from  public 
utilities. 

The.se  enormous  fortunes  control  poli- 
tics, furnish  the  means  of  filling  legis- 
latures, congress  anil  public  offices  of  all 
kinds,  with  the  agents  of  special  privilege, 
and  to  execute  the  orders  of  predatory 
.wealth.  Like  a  snowball,  the  larger 
the.se  aggregations,  the  more  rapidly 
they  increa.se. 

They  corrupt  public  life,  destroy- 
equality  and  debauch  morality  and 
public  opinion  by  systematic  propa- 
ganda. They  take  from  the  young  men 
the  e<piality  of  opportunity  which  should 
be  the  boast,  and  is  an  absolute  necessity 
for  the  continuance  of  free  institutions. 

These  vast  accumulations  are  the 
blight  of  both  pul)lic  and  private  honesty. 
To  check  the.se  viust  and  deadly  aggrega- 
tions, which  are  fatal  to  liberty  and  our 
free  institutions  we  have  resorted  to  a 
graduated  income  tax.  But  all  men  know 
that    this   is   an   abiding    fraud    and    a 


delusion.     It  is  evaded  and  has  1j»mii1!i. 
merely  a  fruitful  source  of  corruptiun 

The  iK'riH'tuity  of  our  institut 
rw|uires  that  thes<-  vast  accumulati 
shall  cease.  The  pul)lic  cannot  survu. 
such  enormous  power  placed  in  a  fi  w 
hands  and  obtained,  as  all  men  know 
they  must  Ik*  by  illegal  methods  and  in 
disregartl  of  law.  The  legislation  aguin-t 
trusts  has  proven  useless.  Like  tin 
income  and  inheritance  taxes  it  i- 
simply  evaded. 

Dodging  the  Law 

There  is  not  one  of  these  accumul.i- 
tions  which  has  been  legally  made.  In 
take  an  example:  A  well  known  man 
died  in  New  York,  recently,  admit t<ill\ 
owning  over  two  hundred  millions  ai- 
cumulated  within  the  last  forty  years. 
He  had  done  nothing  for  the  public 
benefit  and  when  he  died  bequeathed 
nothing  for  public  purpo.ses.  His  only 
notable  transaction  that  recalled  him 
to  mind  was  that  some  years  ago  when 
he  was  sought  by  the  law  to  obtain 
evidence  of  illegal  practices  in  violation 
of  the  anti-trust  law,  he  could  not  be 
found  until  after  long  search  his  hiding 
place  was  discovered  and  then  physicians 
readily  testified  that  he  had  cancer  of 
the  throat  and  could  not  talk.  He 
survived  this  silence  for  many  years 
and  did  not  die  of  cancer. 

YET  TAKE  A  PENCIL  AND 
FIGURE!  If  his  services  had  been 
worth  one  hundred  a  week,  i.  e.,  $5,200  a 
year,  and  lie  had  saved  half  of  it,  it 
would  have  taken  him  77,000  years  to 
accumulate  this  two  hundred  millions 
out  of  his  fellow  men!  Is  a  system  that 
permits  such  accumulations  in  thirty 
or  forty  years  one  that  can  be  allowed  to 
continue? 

There  is  another  who  is  credited  with 
the  ownci-ship  of  nine  times  as  much 
and  repeated  decisions  of  the  courts 
have    held    the   methods    bv    which    he- 
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olttiiiiiPil  this  onormous  aggiOKiition  of 
property  to  have  been  in  violation  of 
law,  hut  the  jiowcr  of  his  wealth  has 
been  such  that  lie  has  elung  to  it.  Ho 
is  too  powerful  to  have  it  taken  from 
him.  Yet,  on  the  same  biisis  of  .'$.'3,200 
a  year  and  saviiif;;  lialf  of  it,  it  would 
have  taken  him  700,000  years  to  have 
gathered  in  that  much  of  wealth  created 
by  other  men! 

Profit  From  Others 

Take  another  incident,  among  a  great 
many.  Another  of  these  men  recently 
stated  in  a  newspaper  interview  that  he 
is  worth  four  hundred  million,  also 
gathered  in  during  the  last  thirty  or 
forty  years.  He  has  been  branded  in  an 
opinion  by  the  highest  court  in  the 
Union  as  having  gathered  in  this 
wealth  "by  illegal  methods  consciously 
and  continuously  piu-sued  during  a  long 
coiu'se  of  years."  He  has  made  a 
monopoly  of  a  large  part  of  a  great 
public  utility  and  is  seeking  to  acquire 
thereby  and  by  the  power  of  his  vast 
accumulations  a  controlling  interest  in 
another  great  branch  of  industry.  And 
there  are  many  others. 

Again  TAKE  YOUR  PENCIL  AND 
FIGURE!  Whatever  he  has  been 
worth  to  himself,  he  certainly  has  not 
been  worth  to  the  public  more  than 
$5,200  a  year.  Allow  him  the  same 
measure  of  saving  one-half  of^  that  sum 
annually  and  it  would  take  him  154,000 
years  to  accumulate  his  four  hundred 
million  dollars!  In  return  he  pays  in 
taxes  to  the  State  in  which  he  actually 
lives   $828.00   a   year,    and   if   he   pays 


taxes  in  any  other  State,  it  is  not  known 
to  the  public  nor  tlie  amount. 

As  to  the  income  taxes  and  the  in- 
heritance taxes  paid  by  these  great 
predatory  capitalists  the  law  furnishes 
opportunity  for  fraud  and  protects  them 
from  tletection  by  requiring  secrecy  on 
the  part  of  all  tax  officials  under  the 
heaviest  and  direct  penalties!  All  other 
tax  lists  are  open  to  the  public. 

This  is  the  result  of  our  present  system 
of  the  private  ownership  of  public 
utilities.  The  fruits  of  that  system  are 
before  the  public.  Graduated  income 
taxes  and  graduated  inheritance  taxes' 
have  been  no  protection  against  the 
evils  of  enormous  accumulation  created 
by  the  private  ownership  of  public 
utilities. 

Lay  the  Axe  to  the  Root 

There  can  be  no  protection  to  the 
public  or  to  free  institutions;  no  guaran- 
tee of  reasonable  rates  to  the  public; 
nor  of  fair  and  reasonable  hours  and 
wages  to  the  laboring  element  save  by 
laying  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree  by 
adoption  of  public  owmership  of  all 
public  utilities. 

All  the  wages  of  the  employes  in  all 
public  utilities  are  paid  by  the  public. 
There  can  be  no  reason  why  there 
should  be  added  further  payments  by 
the  public  which  shall  give  to  those  who 
received  their  franchises  as  a  gift  from 
the  public  the  enormous  profits  which 
enable  them  to  pluck  from  the  public 
in  a  few  years  more  than  they  could 
earn  in  thousands  of  thousands  of  years. 
—(Public  Ownership.) 
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EDITORIAL 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  MOTOR  VEHICLE  ACT. 

At  tin-  (■onfcrciicf  licld  in  SiUTanu-ntu  six  wct-ks  iiko  t"  fonsidcr  siiKK«'^tiori.s  for 
juiiciitlinK  the  motor  vehicle  act,  a  iimjority  of  those  participatiiin  made  it  very 
dear  that  they  were  opiM)se(i  to  RiviiiR  th<'  cities  any  power  to  impose  renulations 
of  any  kind  or  partake  of  any  division  of  tlie  motor  vehicle  fund. 

It  hius  lH>on  the  practice  of  the  superintendent  of  the  state  motor  vehicle 
tU'partment  to  call  such  a  conference  hienially  just  before  the  a-s-semblinf?  of  the 
lenislature.  The  idea  is  all  riglit,  but  the  plan  adopted  for  carrying  it  out  is  all 
wrong. 

The  conference  is  made  up  of  representatives  of  various  automobile  agencies 
and  agents  of  the  various  automobile  acce.ssories,  together  with  a  few  officials  of 
the  automobile  associations.  The  League  of  California  Municipalities  and  the 
Supervisors'  A.s.sociation  are  also  invited  to  send  rejjresentatives. 

A  distinctly  hostile  attitude  against  the  cities  wa.s  manifested  at  the  recent 
conference.  Suggestions  that  the  cities  should  have  a  voice  in  regulating  the 
routing  of  motor  trucks  and  stages,  the  weight  of  loads  or  width  of  tires  met  with 
violent  opposition.  It  was  quite  evident  that  those  interested  in  motor  trucks 
do  not  want  to  be  hampered  by  any  restrictions  except  such  as  they  themselves 
might  impose.  Any  regulations  which  the  cities  might  demand  for  the  safety 
of  human  life  or  the  i)rotection  of  pavements  might  be  annoying  to  their  business. 
Likewise  any  suggestions  that  the  cities  share  in  a  division  of  the  motor  vehicle 
fund,  just  a.s  the  counties  now  do,  was  vigorously  denounced. 

The  l/eague  of  California  Municipalities  was  represented  at  the  conference  by 
Robert  L.  Shinn,  city  attorney  of  Sacramento;  Frank  C.  Merritt,  President  of  the 
I>eague;  Charles  L.  Biebel,  city  clerk  of  Daly  City,  and  Leon  E.  Gray,  city  at- 
torney of  Oakland  who,  seeing  the  uselcssness  of  any  further  participation,  finally 
withdrew. 

The  automobile  agents  and  those  allied  with  them  are  apparently  acting 
on  the  a.ssumption  that  they  have  the  power  and  mean  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
But  they  may  be  reckoning  without  their  host.  The  people  should  have  a  voice 
in  framing  motor  vehicle  legislation,  especially  the  taxpayer  whose  money  builds 
the  liighway  and  keeps  it  in  repair. 

A  majority  of  the  people  of  California  now  live  in  cities  and  towns  and,  as 
our  government  is  ba-sed  on  the  theory  that  the  majority  should  rule,  the  views  of 
those  living  in  the  cities  and  towns  are  surely  entitled  to  some  consideration, 
csi)ecially  on  the  question  of  regulating  urban  traffic.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  the 
members  of  the  legislature  will  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their  demands. 

There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  the  cities  should  not  share  in  a  division 
of  the  motor  vehicle  fund  on  the  same  basis  as  the  counties.  Nor  is  there  any 
rea.son  why  the  highways  built  by  bond  issues  should  stop  at  the  city  limits.  The 
taxes  for  the  bond  issues  are  not  stopped  at  the  city  limits.  Is  it  riglit  to  tax  city 
property  to  builtl  the  highways  and  then  stop  tliem  at  the  city  limits?  Why 
should  the  people  inside  the  cities  be  taxed  for  highways  which  are  built  only 
outside  the  cities? 

The  cities  should  assert  their  rights  in  these  matters  and  the  time  has  arrived 
when  they  intend  to  asssert  them  and  assert  them  in  a  voice  that  will  be  heard. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  purpose  of  this  bulletin  is  to 
.supply  reliable  information  on  the  subject 
of  concrete  pavements  for  the  use  of 
hiRlnvaj'  engineers  and  others  interested 
in  the  improvement  of  public  roads. 
The  methods  of  construction  described 
are  believed  to  represent  the  best  prac- 
tice at  this  time;  but,  as  experience  and 
research  are  continually  suggesting  im- 
provements, those  who  have  charge  of 
concrete  road  construction  should  l)e 
careful  to  keep  themselves  informed  re- 
gartling  results  obtained  by  others  en- 
gaged in  similar  work,  and  by  laboratory 
experiments. 

The  earliest  concrete  pavement  in 
the  United  States  of  which  there  is 
reliable  record  was  constructed  at  Belle- 
fontaine,  Ohio,  in  1893  and  1894.  This 
pavement,  which  contains  4,400  square 
yards,  was  constructed  in  two  courses 
and  in  squares  similar  to  those  employed 
in  concrete  sidewalk  construction.  Prior 
to  1909  the  total  area  of  concrete  pave- 
ments was  comparatively  small,  and  in 
most  cases  these  pavements  were  frankly 
regarded  as  experiments.  During  1909 
the  road  officials  of  several  communities 
concluded  that  the  results  already  ob- 
tained were  sufficiently  encouraging  to 
warrant  them  in  undertaking  the  con- 
struction of  concrete  pavements  on  a 
larger  scale,  and  since  that  time  a  large 
mileage  has  been  completed.  Wayne 
County,  Mich.,  was  one  of  the  first 
communities  to  adopt  this  form  of  con- 
struction, and  at  present  probably  has  a 


greater  mileage  of  roads  paved  with 
concrete  than  any  other  county  in  the 
United  States. 

The  majority  of  the  concrete  pave- 
ments which  have  been  constructed 
have  proved  entirely  satisfactory  where 
traffic  conditions  were  not  unduly  severe, 
and  their  use  has  increased  rapidh^ 

The  principal  advantages  which  con- 
crete pavements  possess  may  be  briefly 
stated  and  commented  upon  as  follows: 

1.  As  far  as  can  be  judged,  they  are 
durable  under  ordinary  suburban  and 
rural  traffic  conditions. 

2.  They  present  a  smooth,  even 
surface,  which  offers  very  little  resistance 
to  traffic. 

3.  They  are  practically  dustless  and 
may  be  easily  cleaned. 

4.  They  may  be  maintained  at  com- 
paratively small  cost. 

5.  They  may  be  made  to  serve  as  a 
base  for  some  other  type  of  sm'face 
when  resurfacing  becomes  necessary. 

The  principal  disadvantages  are: 

1.  They  are  somewhat  noisy  under 
steel-tired  traffic. 

2.  They  are  subject  to  cracking, 
and  wherever  a  crack  develops  it  must 
be  given  frequent  attention  in  order  to 
prevent  deterioration  of  the  pavement. 

3.  On  account  of  the  sharp  line  of 
separation  between  the  pavement  and 
the  shoulders  and  the  marked  difference 
in  hardness,  an  abrupt  and  dangerous 
depression  is  sometimes  formed  at  the 
edge  of  the  pavement  which  reduces 
the  effective  width  of  the  roadway. 
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.MATi:i{iAL«<  rsi;i)  i.\  ('oncrkti-: 

ROADS. 
("■(HHTrto  conxistM  of  a  mixture  of 
watiT.  cement,  wmd,  iiiid  ijravel  or 
Htone  or  other  similar  materials.  It  is 
rustomary  to  refer  to  the  s<iii(i  a»  the 
fine  awjreKate.  and  to  the  jjravel  or 
stone  as  the  eoarse  ii>{gre(sate.  Durable, 
elean,  well-^jraded  aRgreRates  are  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  sueeess  of  a  eon- 
erote  pavement.  Mixed  apgreRate.*, 
such  a.s  bank  run  jfravel  or  crusher  run 
stone,  should  not  be  u.se<l  except  under 
rigid  lalmratory  control.  For  a  success- 
ful concrete  pavement,  each  of  the 
difTerent  agjtregates  should  be  properly 
grade<l  and  kept  clean  and  separate 
until  proportionefl  to  place  in  the  mixer. 

TEME.NT. 

Portland  cement  of  a  character  satis- 
factory for  use  in  pavement  construction 
is  at  present  manufactured  in  nearly 
every  section  of  the  country.  The 
pnMluct  of  all  cement  plants  is  not 
always  entirely  uniform  and  of  equal 
excellence,  and  even  if  it  were  uniform 
inunediately  aftor  manufacture  this  con- 
dition might  easily  be  changed  by  age 
or  exposure.  These  facts  make  it  Im- 
perative that  cement  for  use  in  concrete 
pavements  be  subjectetl  to  very  rigid 
cests.  It  should  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  specification  for  Portland  cement 
tontained  in  Circular  33  of  the  Uniteil 
States  Bureau  of  Standards  and  also 
issued  by  the  American  Society  for 
Testing  Materials,  and  accepted  gener- 
ally as  the  standard  specification. 
Fine  agcshegate. 

Sand  is  almost  universally  used  as  a 
fine  aggregate  for  concrete  pavements. 
In  exceptional  cases  stone  screenings 
have  lieen  used,  but  the  use  of  screenings 
is  not  rcconuiiended,  as  tlie  presence  of 
dust  in  tlic  screenings  makes  the  proper 
mixing  ratlier  difficult  and  reduces  the 
strength  of  the  concrete,  unless  the  time 


of  mixing  i.s  considerably  iiicn-x^d. 
San«l  for  use  in  concrete  jiavenurits 
should  l>e  s<'lectcd  with  esjK-cial  care. 
The  strength  of  the  mortar  deiK-nds 
largely  ufxin  the  (juality  of  the  sand 
and  a  strong  mortar  is  imjierative  if  the 
best  results  are  to  be  obtained.  Prefer- 
ence should  1k'  given  to  sand  composed 
of  a  mixture  of  coars*'  and  fine  grains, 
with  the  coarse  grains  predominating, 
though  sand  consisting  entirely  of  coarse 
grains  is  preferable  to  that  in  which 
the  fine  grains  predominate. 

(•0.\aSE    ACiGKEGATE. 

Coarse  aggregate  for  concrete  pave- 
ments usually  consists  of  gravel  or 
crushed  stone,  although  occasionally 
blast-furnace  slag  is  used.  The  choice 
between  these  materials  depends  largely 
upon  local  conditions.  Satisfactory 
concrete  pavements  have  been  con- 
structed with  each,  but  so  far  as  cracks 
are  concerned  limestone  appears  to 
have  made  a  better  record  than  gravel 
or  any  other  variety  of  stone  which 
has  been  used  to  any  consitlerablc 
extent. 

The  eoarse  aggregate,  whether  crushed 
stone,  gravel,  or  slag,  should  possess  at 
least  as  great  resistance  to  wear  as  the 
mortar  which  fills  the  voids  of  the 
aggregate.  Any  sound  stone  or  gravel, 
moderately  hard  and  tough,  will  meet 
this  requirement,  but  in  general  the 
harder  and  tougher  the  coarse  aggregate, 
the  greater  will  be  the  resistance  to 
wear  offered  by  the  concrete.  The  best 
available  stone  should  always  be  used. 
PROPORTIONING. 

The  physical  characteristics  of  the 
concrete  are  determined  not  only  by  the 
quality  of  the  several  materials  which 
enter  into  it,  but  also,  and  perhaps  to  a 
greater  degree,  by  the  jiroportions  in 
which  the  materials  are  mixed,  especially 
by  the  amount  of  water  used.  A  number 
of   theories   are   oflfcred   concerning  the 
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piopoitiDns  rc(iiiii('(l  to  produce  strong 
anil  (•(■onoinicul  concrete.  All  are  i)ase(l 
(>xporiniental  data,  but  at  present 
no  particular  one  is  generally  accepted, 
and  a  great  deal  of  investigation  is 
Ix'ing  carried  on  in  the  attempt  to  evolve 

tlicory  which  will  be  generally  ac- 
ceptal)le. 

Lately  the  amount  of  water  has  been 
found  to  exert  a  most  important  in- 
fluence on  the  strength  of  the  concrete. 
E^xccss,  it  has  been  found,  invariably 
brings  about  a  decrease  in  .strength. 

The  theory  has  recently  been  advanced 
that  the  strength  of  the  concrete  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  ratio  of  the  amount 
of  water  to  the  amount  of  cement  so 
long  as  the  mix  is  workable.  According 
to  this  theory  variation  in  the  grading 
of  the  aggregates  affects  the  strength 
of  the  concrete  made  with  a  given 
amount  of  cement  merely  because  it 
affects  the  amount  of  water  that  is  re- 
quired to  produce  a  workable  con- 
sistency. 

Another  theory  is  based  on  the  as- 
sumjjtion  that  to  produce  concrete  of  a 
given  strength  a  certain  amount  of 
cement  is  required  for  each  unit  of 
surface  area  of  ,the  aggregate,  taking 
into  account  the  amount  of  water  used 
in  mixing.  The  particles  are  assumed 
to  be  spheres,  and  tables  have  been 
worked  out  from  which  the  surface  area 
of  a  given  amount  of  the  aggregate  can 
be  determined  from  the  sieve  analysis. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  each  of  these 
theories  tends  to  the  use  of  well-graded 
aggregates  and  rich  mixes  where  strong 
concrete  is  desired.  They  have  all  been 
evolved  in  the  attempt  to  design  concrete 
of  high  strength,  which  is  needed  in 
pavement  concrete  to  enable  the  pave- 
ment to  resist  temperature  and  impact 
stresses  without  excessive  cracking.  That 
concrete  high  in  compressive  strength  is 
also  highly  resistent  to  abrasion  is  the 
conclusion  drawn  from  tests  conducted 


by  Prof.  Duff  A.  Abrams,  Lewis  Insti- 
tute, Chicago.  It  wa.s  observed  in  these 
tests  that  the  resistance  to  abra.sion  fell 
off  sharply  when  the  compressive  strength 
dropped  below  3,000  pounds  per  square 
inch.  The  tests  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  do  not  support  this 
conclusion,  but  indicate,  rather,  that 
the  amount  of  wear  of  the  concrete  de- 
pends upon  the  character  of  the  coarse 
aggregate.  It  should  be  noted  that  in 
the  tests  conducted  by  Professor  Abrams 
only  two  kinds  of  coarse  aggregate  were 
used.  For  any  given  coarse  aggregate, 
however,  it  is  likely  that  increase  in 
compressive  strength  will  result  in  corre- 
sponding decrease  in  wear.  From  ex- 
perience it  has  been  found  that  pavement 
concrete  should  be  proportioned  to  have  a 
compressive  strength  of  not  less  than 
3,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  Pave- 
ments composed  of  concrete  of  less 
strength  have  generally  proved  unsatis- 
factory. 

DESIGN  OF  CONCRETE  ROADS. 

There  are  two  general  types  of  con- 
crete pavement,  known,  respectively,  as 
one-course  and  two-course  pavement. 
The  former  consists  of  one  course  of 
concrete,  all  of  which  is  mixed  in  the 
same  proportion  and  composed  of  the 
same  kind  of  materials,  while  the  latter 
consists  of  two  courses,  usually  mixed 
in  different  proportions  and  containing 
different  kinds  of  aggregate.  The  one- 
course  pavement  is  much  simpler  to 
construct  than  the  two-course  type. 
For  the  one-com-se  construction  it  is 
customary  to  employ  a  coarse  aggregate 
of  average  wearing  qualities,  which  can 
readily  be  obtained  from  commercial 
sources. 

Where  a  very  large  voUune  of  steel- 
tired  traffic  is  anticipated,  however,  it  is 
sometimes  desirable  to  provide  a  sm-face 
of  exceptionally  good  wearing  quality 
to    resist    the    abrasive    action    of    this 
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|mrti(\ili«r  kiml  of  traftic.  Inasiimrli 
a-s  Htyjn'(jatc!<  liaviinj  hiuli  icxistaiici'  to 
wear,  smli  a-x  (iranitc  and  trap,  frc- 
qm-ntly  have  Xo  U*  imported  from  loiij: 
cli.Ktaricos  at  K"'at  cost,  the  cost  of  a 
roa<l  eompowil  entirely  of  this  aggregate 
would  he  almost  prohibitive.  This  has 
led  to  the  development  of  the  two- 
eourso  type  of  eonstriution  in  which 
local  coarse  aggregate  of  average  or 
low  wearing  qualities  is  ustnl  in  the 
lower  course  and  imported  aggregate- 
wit  h  high  resistance  to  wear  is  used  in 
the  top  course. 

In  the  two-course  construction  it  ha.'* 
been  somewhat  general  practice  to  per- 
mit leaner  proportions  for  the  lower 
course  than  would  be  re(iuired  for  one- 
course  construction,  but  it  is  not  believed 
that  this  practice  is  justifiable  unless 
the  thickness  is  correspondingly  in- 
creasetl.  The  one-course  pavement  is 
believed  to  be  better  adapted  to  most 
ordinary  conditions  than  any  otlier  type 
of  concrete  pavement. 

WIDTH  OF  PAVEMENT. 

The  width  of  pavement  necessary  will 
depend  upon  the  frequency  with  which 
vehicles  are  expected  to  i>a.ss  each  other, 
the  character  of  the  vehicles,  and  their 
speed. 

It  is  believed  that  all  trunk-line  roads 
and  roads  of  primary  State  systems 
should  be  con.structed  to  accommodate 
two  lines  of  traffic,  whether  the  necessity 
for  such  a  width  exists  at  the  time  of 
construction  or  not.  The  history  of 
highway  improvement  shows  that  there 
is  always  a  tremendous  increase  in 
traffic  upon  the  completion  of  the  im- 
provement. 

The  character  of  vehicles,  together 
with  the  clearance  necessary  for  safety 
in  passing,  will  largely  determine  the 
width  of  pavements  for  double-track 
roads.  Motor  truck  traffic  has  grown 
to  such  proportions  that  it  has  been 
necessary   in   many  States  to  limit   by 
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statute  the  size  of  load  an<l  the 
width  of  body.  The  maximum  WKJth 
of  truck  boily  generally  jH-rmitted  ii 
8  fiH't.  If  ample  cKarance  is  provid 
for  the  passing  of  trucks  of  maximui 
size  a  desirable  factor  of  safety  will 
provided  for  smaller  trucks  and  passenger 
motor  vehicles.  For  slow-speed  traffic, 
such  as  truck  traffic,  a  clearance  of  '.i  to 
3J^  feet  is  necessary  for  safety,  while  for 
high  speed  traffic,  such  as  automoibli-^. 
a  clearance  of  at  least  5  feet  should  Im- 
provided. 

THICKNESS    OF    PAVEMENT. 

The  determination  of  the  proper  thick- 
ness of  a  concrete  pavement  for  different 
kinds  of  traffic  is  a  very  complex  ]M-ob- 
lem  in  applied  mechanics,  and  tlepeiuls 
to  a  large  extent  on  certain  factors 
which  at  present  are  more  or  less  in- 
determinate. In  the  first  place,  the  loads 
acting  on  a  pavement  are  not  merely 
static  loads,  but  are  applied  with  con- 
siderable impact.  This  impact  varies 
with  the  roughness  of  the  pavement, 
the  speed  of  the  vehicle,  the  character 
of  the  tires,  and  the  percentage  of  the 
total  load  which  is  carried  above  the 
springs  of  the  vehicle.  Under  very 
unfavorable  conditions  it  may  be  as 
high  as  five  times  the  amount  of  the 
static  load. 

The  pavement  itself  depends  upon  the 
subgrade  for  support,  and  this  support 
is  extremely  non-uniform  in  character. 
The  supporting  power  of  a  subgrade 
depends  upon  the  tj'pe  of  soil,  its  capil- 
larity, the  proximity  of  ground  water, 
the  condition  of  surface  drainage,  the 
amount  of  sustained  rainfall,  and  the 
extent  of  freezing  and  thawing. 

All  of  these  factors  are  exti-bmely 
variable,  and  in  combination  are  almost 
indeterminate,  .so  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  reduce  the  determination 
of  pavement  thickness  to  a  simple 
mathematical  computation.  The  be- 
havior of  concrete  pavements  of  known 
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thii'knoss  uiulcr  known  soil  coiKlitions 
and    known   conditions  of  traflif   is  the 

>st  satisfiictory  index  of  the  tiiickness 
of  pavement  recjuired. 

It  has  been  more  or  less  customary  in 
the  past  to  use  a  flat  suhgrade  for  con- 
crete imvenients,  and  obtain  the  neces- 
sai'v  crown  in  the  pavement  by  makinp; 
the  concrete  thicker  at  the  center  than 
at  the  sides.  The  flat  subgrade  was 
adopted  originally,  no  doubt,  for  the 
r(>ason  that  it  was  simpler  to  consti'uct 
than  any  other  form.  For  a  doul)le 
track  pavement,  however,  where  two 
lines  of  traffic  are  accommodated,  the 
use  of  a  flat  sul)grade  imposes  the  maxi- 
mum wheel  load  on  jiractically  the 
thinnest  part  of  the  pavement.  Under 
heavy  traffic  conditions  this  has  often 
led  to  complete  breakdowns  of  the 
edpes  of  the  pavement.  This  action  is 
greatly  accentuated  where  diagonal  trans- 
verse cracks  occur.  For  a  double  track 
pavement  where  the  volume  of  traffic 
confines  the  limits  of  travel  in  each 
direction,  it  is  essential  that  the  edges 
be  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  remainder 
of  the  pavement.  This  can  be  secured 
by  using  a  crowned  subgrade  and  a 
uniform  thickness  of  pavement. 

On  a  sandy  or  sandy-loam  soil,  where 
the  traffic  consists  mainly  of  horse- 
drawn  vehicles  and  passenger  auto- 
mobiles, with  comparatively  few  trucks, 
a  thickness  of  pavement  of  6  inches  will 
often  prove  satisfactory.  As  the  volimae 
of  truck  traffic  and  the  weight  per  truck 
load  increase,  the  pavement  should  be 
made  correspondingly  thicker.  A  greater 
thickness  should  also  be  used  on  soils  of 
poor  bearing  quality  which  are  difficult 
to  drain  than  on  soils  of  good  bearing 
quality  which  are  easily  drained. 

For  the  average  condition  of  soil 
under  traffic  conditions  up  to  and  in- 
cluding 150  trucks  per  day,  a  thickness  of 
8  inches  is  believed  desirable.  In  the 
neighborhood    of    large    cities    where    a 


large  volume  of  luiavily  loaded  truck 
traffic  is  to  be  expected,  the  thickness 
should  preferably  be  9  inches,  and  under 
very  unusual  conditions  a  thickness  of  10 
inches  may  be  nece.s.sary. 

CROWN    OF    PAVEMENT. 

A  concrete  pavement  lends  itself 
readily  to  the  construction  of  low  crowns. 
A  low-crowned  road  is  very  desirable 
for  the  traffic.  Water  does  not  damage 
the  surface  of  a  concrete  road  and  under 
pi'esent  traffic  conditions  the  wear  of 
the  surface  is  comparatively  small,  os 
the  necessity  for  a  high  crown  does  not 
exist  in  this  type.  The  amount  of  crown 
need  not  be  any  more  than  is  necessary 
to  shed  the  water  from  the  surface, 
taking  into  consideration  the  small  im- 
perfections and  depressions  which  exist 
in  it.  A  crown  of  one-eighth  to  one- 
fourth  inch  per  foot  is  sufficient. 

WIDENING    ON    CURVES. 

In  rounding  a  curve  the  rear  wheels 
of  a  vehicle  travel  on  a  shorter  radius 
than  the  front  wheels.  On  this  account 
a  greater  width  of  pavement  is  occupied 
by  the  vehicle  on  curves  than  on  tan- 
gents. The  additional  width  vai'ies 
with  the  radius  of  the  curve,  the  gauge 
of  the  wheels  and  the  length  of  the 
vehicle.  To  allow  the  same  clearance 
between  passing  vehicles  on  curves  as 
on  tangents  the  width  of  the  pavement 
on  the  curves  should  be  increased  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  ad- 
ditional widths  required  by  the  two 
vehicles.  If  two  vehicles  of  maximum 
size  are  assumed,  i.  e.,  trucks  of  204-inch 
wheel  base  with  a  5-foot  gauge,  it  will 
be  found  that  for  curves  of  30-foot 
radius  the  amount  of  widening  required 
is  12.5  feet,  while  for  curves  of  150-foot 
radius  the  additional  width  is  2  feet 
and  for  a  radius  of  500  feet,  only  0.5 
foot.  For  curves  of  more  than  500-feet 
radius  the  additional  width  required 
is  negligible. 
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JOINTH. 

Concroto  contriictH  or  cxpundH  with 
rhangow  in  teiiiporatun'  iiiul  diffcrenrcs 
in  nuiisturc  content.  It  also  shrinks 
niatiTJally  liurinn  tho  period  of  st'ttinR 
an<l  initial  drviiin  out.  In  praetieally 
all  early  eoneri'te  pavements  transverse 
expansion  joints  were  const  meted  25 
to  30  ftH't  ai)art.  with  the  idea  of  re- 
lieving tl>e  pavement  slabs  of  all  stre.sses 
due  to  expansion  and  contraction,  thereby 
prevent inft  transverse  cracking  due  to 
tensile  stre.s,ses  or  failures  due  to  com- 
pressive .stresses.  In  these  pavements  it 
was  found,  however,  that  a  majority 
of  the  slabs  cracked  transversely,  that  it 
was  very  difficult  to  secure  a  pavement 
with  good  riding  qualities  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  joints,  and  that  if  the 
expansion  joints  were  not  constructed 
so  as  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  surface 
of  the  pavement  the  end  of  one  slab 
was  very  likely  to  rise  above  the  end  of 
the  adjacent  slab.  Not  infrequently  this 
relative  movement  amounted  to  2  or  3 
inches  and  inconvenienced  traffic  very 
materially.  If  the  joint  varied  from  the 
vertical  as  little  as  5  degrees,  this  move- 
ment   was    likclv    to    occur    and    it    wjis 


found  difficult   in  construction   work 
avoiil  even  greater  variations. 

These  findings  letl  to  the  expcrii^ 
of  building  pavements  without  expan- 
joints,  and   it   was  found   in   paveim 
so  built   that   the  transverse  crack^ 
not  occur  more  frequently  than  in  tl 
built  with  expansion  joints  and  thai 
shrinkage  due  to  the  .setting  and  \ur 
drj'ing    out    of    the    concrete    provi 
sufficient   room    for   such   expansiou 
occurred  later  from  changes  in  temjM 
ture   and    moisture   content,    excejtt 
pavements  laid  in  cold  weather. 

The  use  of  longitudinal  joints  al- 
the  central  axis  of  the  road  has  geneiai 
been  confined  to  pavements  exceetlinK 
20  feet  in  width.  Where  such  joints 
have  been  used,  it  has  been  customar>- 
to  construct  one-half  of  the  pavement 
width  at  one  operation.  After  this 
portion  of  the  pavement  has  been  com- 
pleted, the  remaining  half  portion  is 
constructed.  The  edges  of  the  longi- 
tudinal joint  are  rounded  with  an  edging 
tool,  and  after  curing  the  joint  is  filled 
with  bituminous  material.  The  method 
of  constructing  a  pavement  in  two  half 


PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  REDUCES  ELECTRIC  RATE 


CITY  COUNCIL 
of  the 
CITY  OF  LOS  ANGELES 
CITY  HALL 


January  5,  1923. 


Mr.  Wm.  J.  Locke, 

Secy.  League  of  California  Municipalities,' 

Pacific  Building, 

San  Francisco,  California. 

Dear  Sir: — 

To  show  you  the  baneful  influence  of  public  ownership  in  a  city,  we  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  City  Council,  a  few  days  ago,  reduced  the 
electrical  rate  for  cooking  purposes  from  5}^  cents  to  3  cents  per  K.  W.  H., 
but  with  a  mininumi  bill  of  .S3. 00  per  month. 

Respectfullv, 
FCW-LDS  V.  C.  WIIKKI.KR. 
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THE  PROBLEMS  OF  A  CITY  MANAGER 

By  CLYDE  L.  SEAVEY 
Former  City  Manager  of  Sacramento  and  recently  appointed  to  the  Railroad  Commission 

iConlinurJ  /rom  Ihr  Oertmbrr.  1911.  Istur) 


There  is  no  one  within  the  sound  of  my 
voice  who  would  think  of  electing  legisla- 
tors and  sending  them  to  the  state  capitol 
to  enact  laws  for  the  state,  and  then 
having  them  take  over  certain  functions 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment, divide  it  up  among  them,  and 
ojierate  along  the  lines  and  under  the 
laws  that  they  themselves  have  spon- 
sored. It  would  be  unthinkable  to  do 
such  a  thing,  and  yet  this  is  what  we 
have  been  doing  in  the  municipalities, 
practically  in  all  the  life  time  of  the 
United  States.  But  to  my  mind,  it  is 
simply  an  attempt  to  apply  a  principle 
of  government  that  cannot  be  applied 
successfully,  and  that  has  made  the 
United  States  a  laughing  stock  as  to 
the  conduct  of  her  municipal  affairs. 

There  are  problems  in  the  matter  of  a 
city  manager  form  of  govermnent  that 
have  not  yet  been  worked  out.  It  may 
be  that  there  will  need  to  be  changes  in 
the  methods  that  now  exist.  But  the 
general  principle  must  be  adhered  to  if 
we  are  to  continue  to  advance  in 
municipal  government  in  the  United 
States. 

In  Sacramento  our  charter  specifically 
separates  the  legislative  from  the  execu- 
tive branch.  The  council  is  a  legislative 
body,  and  it  is  prohibited  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  charter  from  interfering 
in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectlj-,  with 
any  appointments  of  the  city  manager, 
or  any  operations  of  the  departments 
under  the  city  manager. 

In  the  matter  of  civil  ser\dce,  it  has 
frequently  been  stated  in  print  and  in 
public  address  that  the  city  manager 
form  of   government   and   civil   ser\-ice 


are  absolutely  antagonistic  to  each  other, 
and  that  the  city  manager  form  of 
government  could  not  exist  unless  civil 
service  was  eliminated.  I  don't  believe 
that.  There  are  different  kinds  of  civil 
service.  A  proper  kind  of  civil  service 
can  operate  and  be  of  immense  value 
under  the  manager  form  of  government, 
as  well  as  it  can  under  any  form  of 
government.  I  believe  that  civil  service 
as  a  method  of  qualifying  people  for 
positions  and  employment  is  a  necessity 
under  the  citj'  manager  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  a  necessity  for  proper  ad- 
ministration under  any  form  of  govern- 
ment. Neither  the  city  manager  nor 
any  one  else  appointing  should  be  in  a 
position  where  he  could  absolutely  per- 
sonally control  all  of  his  appointments; 
not  his  appointees  mind  you,  b  ut  his 
appointments.  I  believe  that  he  should, 
for  his  own  benefit,  as  well  as  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  and  the  adminis- 
tration, be  compelled  to  go  to  a  qualified 
list  to  appoint.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  city  manager  or  any  other 
executive  can  properly  carry  on  the 
duties  of  his  office,  unless  he  has  the 
right,  under  proper  restrictions,  to  re- 
move his  appointees.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  appointing  power  should  have 
the  right  to  arbitrarily  remove  an 
appointee.  But  I  believe  that  he,  in 
some  public  way,  should  be  the  only 
one  to  determine  whether  or  not  an 
appointee  should  remain  under  his  ad- 
ministration. If  the  city  manager,  or 
any  other  appointing  power,  is  qualified 
to  hold  his  office,  he  must  be  qualified 
to  give  substantial  justice  to  any  one 
who  is  appointed  by  him  or  working 
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umlcr  him.  If  he  if*  <i>inpell<Hl  in  ro- 
tiriiiK  Hiiy  one  from  the  service,  to  no 
to  a  iMianl  luui  submit  to  their  decision 
n»  to  whether  or  not  the  appointee 
shall  1k'  retire<l,  it  places  him  in  an 
imiHissiMe  |x>sition,  to  get  proper  re- 
sults from  ap|K)inte<»s  when  they  are 
not  retireil.  And  if  an  appointee  is 
given  certain  rights,  which  I  believe  he 
should  have,  and  which  he  hius  under 
some  forms  of  civil  service,  he  will  be 
protected  as  far  as  he  should  be  pro- 
tect e<l  in  his  employment. 

Now  there  are  two  methods  of  civil 
service.  One  is  founded  upon  the  belief 
that  the  person  serving  should  be  pro- 
tected in  his  employment  against  his 
employer.  The  other  is  founded  upon 
the  belief  that  public  service  should  be 
standardized  and  protected.  It  is  not 
generally  known,  but  under  our  state 
ci\'il  service,  the  ajipointing  power  may 
appoint  only  from  a  qualified  list,  and 
may  remove  and  determine  for  him- 
self whether  or  not  the  appointee  shall 
be  remove<l.  But  he  must  make  that 
determination  a  matter  of  public  record^ 
a  public  hearing  must  be  had  if  it  is 
called  for  by  the  appointee  that  is  to 
be  removed.  That  seems  to  me  to  give 
any  appointee  sufficient  protection 
against  an  improper  removal.  If  the 
appointing  power  is  willing,  in  a  public 
hearing,  to  take  up  the  matter  of  the 
removal  of  an  appointee  and  make  it  a 
matter  of  record,  it  is  a  sufficient  safe- 
guard against  his  being  improperly  re- 
moved. Any  public  official  who  appoints 
should  have  the  privilege  antl  right  to 
remove  in  that  manner,  and  I  tlo  not 
believe  you  can  get  efficient  manage- 
ment under  any  form  of  government 
without  that.  I  have  been  accused  on 
several  occasions  of  being  against  civil 
service.  I  am  a  member  of  the  State  Civil 
Service  Commission,  and  I  believe  in 
civil   service.       But    I    do    not    believe 


civil  service  is  made  just  to  keep  p< 
in  office.    (Applau.se.) 

The  charge  of  autocratic  power 
lieen  made  against  the  city  man  i 
fonn  of  government.  In  answci 
that,  I  wish  to  say  that  that  >. 
charge  can  be  made  just  as  truly  agam-i 
any  official  who  is  in  any  govermneiit 
service  as  an  executive,  under  any  form 
of  government.  I  fail  to  see  how  any 
executive,  under  any  manager  form  of 
nmnicipal  government  of  which  I  have 
knowledge,  can  be  autocratic.  He  may 
be  unpopular,  he  may  be  neglectful,  he 
may  be  inefficient,  but  certainly  under 
the  city  manager  form  of  government,  a 
city  manager  cannot  lie  autocratic, 
because  he  has  not  legislative  powers. 
A  city  manager  operates  under  the 
ordinances  and  the  laws  governing  his 
municipality,  and  simply  carries  out, 
or  attempts  to  carry  out  those  laws. 
An  autocrat  is  one  who  can  arbitrarily 
iiiHict  legislation  upon  a  community 
or  upon  a  state  or  upon  a  jiation,  and 
enforce  it  without  recourse.  But  the 
city  manager  is  to  a  large  extent  an 
automaton  in  carrying  out  those  policies, 
those  restrictions,  and  those  activities 
that  are  set  before  him.  The  complaint 
that  the  city  manager  may  become 
autocratic  falls,  also  it  seems  to  me, 
because  the  city  manager,  more,  I 
believe  than  any  other  kind  of  city 
executive,  comes  in  direct  contact  with 
many  citizens.  The  entire  responsi- 
bility of  the  operation  of  the  munici- 
pality governmentally,  after  the  council 
has  acted,  is  directed  to  the  city  man- 
ager. He  is  the  target  of  every  individual 
in  the  connnunity.  And  any  one  who  is 
subjected  to  that  would  not  attempt  to 
be  autocratic,  nor  could  attempt  it,  \ 
even  if  he  had  autocratic  powers  be-  | 
cause  he  is  under  constant  surveillance 
Ijv  the  connnunity.  The  charge  that  a 
city  manager  form  of  government  may 
become    autocratic,    is    simply    one    of 
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those  cliaincs  that  is  niiscd  ajjainst  any 
new  IhinK  that  may  Ix-  iM-cscntcd  for  tlio 
approval  of  the  jiooiilc. 

The  personal  equation  in  tiie  city 
manager  form  of  government  cuts  ([uite 
a  figure.  As  I  said  a  while  ago,  every 
individual  in  the  city  knows  that  the 
city  manager  is  responsible  if  something 
is  not  (lone.  He  does  not  go  to  a  com- 
missioner and  have  that  conunissioner 
tell  hiui  that  some  other  commissioner 
is  responsible,  and  in  that  way  go  the 
round  of  the  commissioners,  and  then 
be  told  finally  that  the  connnission 
as  a  body,  is  responsible.  If  some- 
thing is  not  done,  if  his  street  is  not 
fixed,  if  his  street  is  not  swept,  if  some- 
thing is  not  taken  care  of  that  should 
be  taken  care  of  in  the  municipality, 
the  offended  person  goes  to  just  one  man 
in  the  municipal  government,  and  that 
is  the  city  manager.  He  knows  that  the 
city  manager  is  responsible;  that  he 
cannot  evade  his  responsibility.  In 
that  lies  the  virtue  of  the  city  manager 
form  of  government — responsibility  for 
the  proper  conduct  of  affairs,  the  proper 
expenditure  of  the  moneys  appropriated 
for  municipal  purposes,  rests  continually 
upon  him.  All  individuals  or  groups 
of  individuals  in  the  community  who 
ask  for  something  and  are  given  it  in 
the  budget,  know  what  should  be  done 
and  where  and  when  it  should  be  done, 
and  they  can  go  to  the  one  individual 
and  find  out  why  it  is  not  done,  and  why 
the  money  was  not  expended,  as  it 
should  have  been  expended. 

That  leads  me,  lastly,  to  the  matter 
of  the  budget.  I  would  not  be  willing 
to  be  city  manager  of  Sacramento  or 
any  other  city,  if  I  did  not  have  a  budget 
provision  in  the  charter.  The  city 
cannot  properly  operate  and  properly 
function  without  a  budget. 

When  I  came  into  office  there  had 
been  a  budget  prepared,  not  under  the 
provisions  of  the  charter,  and  in  going 


back  over  the  oixTnlions  under  that 
budget,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find 
where  they  had  followed  the  budget, 
except  where  their  salaries  were  fixed. 
For  the  year  previous  to  the  time  when 
we  came  in,  there  had  been  $15,000,  I 
believe  it  was,  allocated  to  permanent 
street  improveijients,  and  we  could  not 
find  that  more  than  about  a  thousand 
dollars  had  been  expended  for  per- 
manent street  improvement  out  of  the 
fund  in  that  year.  And  there  were  other 
things  of  like  nature.  Where  you  haven't 
a  budget  there  is  switching  and 
manoeuvering.  We  prepared  a  budget 
last  July,  that  is,  July  of  1921,  for  the 
city  of  Sacramento,  under  the  charter. 
That  budget  is  being  followed  during 
the  present  fiscal  year  which  started 
the  first  of  last  January.  I  would  not 
say  that  the  new  budget,  which  was 
prepared  without  very  much  previous 
experience  in  municipal  affairs  in  Sacra- 
mento, was  anywhere  near  perfect.  It 
was  not.  There  are  lots  of  things  about 
that  budget  that  were  improved  upon 
this  year.  Under  the  charter  we  have 
a  provision  which  gives  the  council  the 
right  to  transfer  from  one  department  to 
another. .  No  money  can  be  transferred 
from  the  fund  or  the  department  to 
which  it  is  appropriated  without  an 
ordinance  passed  by  the  city  council. 
We  have  operated  under  our  budget 
provision,  up  to  this  point,  at  least,  this 
year,  without  transferring  any  money, 
from  one  department  to  another. 

I  thoroughly  believe  that  a  budget 
must  be  adopted  in  order  to  get  proper 
results  in  any  municipal  government; 
that  it  must  be  known  to  the  public 
what  the  budget  contains.  Those  who 
prepare  the  budget  arc  constantly  upon 
their  mettle,  not  only  to  properly  prepare 
the  budget,  but  to  properly  follow  it. 
The  people  are  entitled  to  know  what 
their  money  is  going  to  be  expended 
for,  except  in  matters  of  emergency  that 
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roiiic  up  after  llic  iiiukiiiK  i>l  the  Imdnet; 
tlicy  iirt"  «-iititU'<l  t<»  kiuiw  whHlier  or 
iM»t  their  stn-els  ure  noinn  to  Ik-  improved, 
luul  their  water  inaiii!<  taken  eare  of, 
aiui  «>  on,  down  tl»e  line.  And  if  money 
i»  not  neo<le<l  in  a  particular  budget 
itoni,  tliey  are  entitled  to  know  that. 
If  the  money  i.s  to  l)e  u.s<'d  otherwi.^e 
they  are  entitUnl  to  knowledge  through 
leRitilation  hy  the  couiu-il,  .so  that  there 
can  1h'  no  question  of  the  proper  use 
of  the  money,  .so  there  eiui  be  no  que.stion 
that  a  department  i.s  not  deprived  of 
.sometliinji  that  it  should  not  have  been 
•leprived  of,  and  that  the  money  is 
l>einK  exiiendeil  for  a  purpose  that  is 
necessary.  Under  a  proiier  ijudgct 
system,  that  can  be  accomplished,  and 
the  funds  of  the  peoj)lc  of  the  city  bettor 
safeguarded  and  expended  under  a  l)etter 
balanced  method,  than  in  any  other 
way. 

Thank  you,  gentlemen.    (Applause.) 

Secretary  Mason:  Mr.  Scavcy,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  you  have  had  some 
experience  in  adverse  critici.sin  and  so  on. 
What  means  have  you  taken  of  keeping 
the  public  informed  as  to  the  facts  of  your 
administration? 

Mr.  Seavey:  We  try  to  give  out  for 
public  information  continually  those 
things  that  are  being  done  and  being 
accomplished,  in  order  that  the  public 
may  know.  We  also  give  out  in  advance, 
issue  far  in  advance,  anything  we 
believe  should  be  accomplished,  in  order 
that  the  public  may  know  about  it 
and  be  informed.  I  think  it  is  essential 
that,  in  order  to  properly  function,  if 
you  are  going  to  attempt  any  new 
method,  if  you  are  going  to  adopt  anj' 
new  policy,  if  you  are  going  to  take  over 
any  Jiew  fujiction,  it  should  be  given 
to  the  public  in  advance,  in  order  that 
they  may  mull  it  over. 

One  other  thing  that  I  believe  is 
helping  us  iii  Sacramento  is  the  pro- 
vision of  our  diartcr  reriuiring  that  the 


counrii   me<'t    in   the  evening.      Prim 
that,    the   old    connnission    met    in    ' 
(hiy  time,  and  there  wa.s  .si'ldom  an>'> 
there    to    attend    the    meetings,    unl' 
he    had    liecome   so    infuriated    thai 
would   quit   his  busines.H  to  go  over 
the    commission's    meeting.         It     I..,- 
j)roven    a    good    thing    in    Sacrament c. 
and  I  believe  it   would  prove  g(M)d  aM> 
place,    to    have    the    meetings    in    tin 
evenings.      We   have   a    room   that    :ic  - 
connnodatcs  perhaps  two  hundred  peopli  . 
it    is  nearly   always   filled   with   citizin- 
who  come  in,  antl  .sometimes  they  an- 
standing  up  around  the  room,  and  we     , 
have    to    liring   in    additional    chairs,    if    ! 
something  of   particular  interest   is   up 
for  consideration.     But  we  have  found 
that  they  will  come  up  in  the  evening, 
and  you  can  talk  back  and  forth,  and 
get   into   some   harmony   of   feeling  on 
subjects  over  which  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion.     It  is  a  very  good  thing  I 
think,    the    mingling    together    of    the 
legislative  body,  and  also  the  executive 
body,  with  the  public  in  that  way. 

Question:  How  many  councilmen  have 
you? 

Mr.  Seavey:     We  have  nine. 

Question:     What  do  you  pay  them? 

Mr.  Seavey:  We  pay  them  $5  a 
meeting. 

Question:  How  many  meetings  a 
month? 

Mr.  Seavey:  Not  to  exceed  §25  a 
month. 

Question:  You  spoke  about  your 
garbage.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
have  just  bought  §12,000  worth  of 
equipment? 

Mr.  Seavey:     The  first  of  this  year. 

Question:     Januarj"^  of  this  year? 

Mr.  Seavey:     Yes. 

(Question:  Are  you  making  money 
in  your  garbage  ilepartment? 

Mr.  Seavey:  As  I  stated,  in  our 
operating     cost,     we     have     made,     up 
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A  MODEL  BUILDING  ORDINANCE 
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Of  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  of  the  Paeifie. 


Mr.  President  and  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men: I  hardly  know  how  I  am  expected 
to  treat  this  subject.  I  understood  that 
Mr.  Mansfield  would  give  you  his  ideas, 
and  I  was  to  follow  him.  But.  inasmuch 
as  he  has  not  said  anything,  it  leaves  me 
in  a  quandary  as  to  just  how  to  start  in. 

About  1905,  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  produced  what  they 
called  a  model  Building  Code.  In  the 
beginning  of  that  edition,  as  a  foreword, 
they  used  these  words:  "In  the  belief 
that  safe  and  good  construction  of 
buildings  should  be  universally  recog- 
nized as  of  the  utmcst  importance,  this 
Building  Code  is  based  on  broad  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  sufficiently  ampli- 
fied to  provide  for  varying  local  con- 
ditions. Thousands  of  hmiian  lives  and 
■  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  property 
have  been  sacrificed  by  the  crmiinal 
folly  of  erecting  unsafe  or  defective 
buildings.  So  long  as  those  in  authority 
permit  such  buildings  to  be  erected, 
neither  life  nor  property  can  be  safe. 
A  remedy  safeguarding  both  may  be 
found  in  the  Building  Code.  The  vital 
importance  of  its  principles  should  arouse 
municipal  authorities  everywhere  to  a 
realizing  sense  of  their  duty,  and  to  the 
grave  responsibility  that  rests  upon 
them  to  enact  and  enforce  adequate 
building  laws  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  property." 

The  facts  contained  in  that  foreword 
are  just  as  applicable  today  as  they 
were  when  first  presented.  Wlien  the 
small  community  begins  to  emerge  from 


the  "village  .state,"  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  for  the  welfare  of  its  citizens,  there 
should  be  some  means  of  controlling 
and  regulating  building  construction 
within  its  limits.  And,  keeping  pace 
with  the  growth  of  the  municipality,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  extend  that  control 
and  regulation  to  include  the  safe- 
guarding of  various  hazards  to  both 
life  and  property  which  come  as  a 
natiu-al  result,  and  some  of  them  also 
as  an  aid  to  that  gi-owth.  And  among 
those  hazards  which  come  as  an  aid  to 
growi:h  may  be  mentioned  the  dyeing 
and  cleaning  establishments,  and  the 
gasoline  storage  stations.  Nevertheless, 
they  are  hazards,  and  must  be  taken 
care  of  in  ordinances. 

It  devolves,  then,  upon  those  in 
authority  to  prove  the  proper  means 
for  accomplishing  the  desired  effects, 
and  too  great  care  can  not  be  taken  in 
the  framing  of  these  ordinances.  The 
future  growth  of  the  city  should  be 
taken  into  consideration,  but  at  the 
same  time  legislation  should  not  be  so 
far  beyond  the  actual  existing  necessity 
that  its  enactment  will  in  reality  be  a 
check  upon  the  city's  progress. 

All  ordinances  should  be  worked  out 
with  special  consideration  for  brevity, 
simplicity,  and  the  avoidance  of  conflict 
with  each  other.  On  account  of  var^nng 
conditions,  it  is  recognized  that  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  draft  a  standard 
code  suitable  for  adoption  by  all  cities 
and  towns.  Local  conditions,  necessarily, 
must  govern  regulations  covering  sanita- 
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tioii  or  KlliiT  iiii|><>rtaiit  siihjocts  which 
may  Ik-  (I<-<'Iiu'«I  il(>8im>)li'.  I  Ik-IIovc  it  is 
|M)SKihh-.  however,  to  Imve  a  huilditiK 
i-o«lo  wliiili  will  iiicot  the  necessities 
of  xiiiail  towns  and  serve  as  a  hasis  or 
foundation  ii|K)n  wiiieh  to  constriiet  a 
more  complete  ccMle  for  a  larger  lity  in 
ke<'pinK  with  its  re<iiiirements  for  higher 
safeguards  for  its  public  safety.  That, 
I  U'lieve.  is  what  the  League  of  Cali- 
fornia Municipalities  is  desirous  of  ob- 
taining. 

In  speaking  to  mendjers  of  an  aaso- 
eiation  such  as  this  Ix-ague,  it  is  not 
neccKsary,  nor  would  time  permit  one, 
to  enter  into  a  detailetl  account  of  the 
prerequisites  of  such  a  model  code. 
However,  I  should  like  to  touch  in  brief 
upon  some  of  the  items  or  subjects 
nece.fsary  to  include. 

To  begin  with,  the  city  must  be 
divided  into  two  di.stinct  divisions,  by 
what  is  termed  the  "Fire  limits."  The 
boundary  lines  of  the  fire  limits  should 
include  the  busines.s  district  and  several 
blocks  around  it,  and  also  any  mer- 
cantile or  manufacturing  section.  The 
jirovisions  of  the  code  will  apply  in 
general  to  buildings  within  the  fire 
limits,  for  it  is  there  that  the  greater 
value  is  to  be  found  and  the  greater 
congestion  as  well. 

But  there  are  some  of  the  building 
restrictions  which  may  not  be  confined, 
nece-xsaiily,  to  the  fire  limits.  The  one 
which  1  have  in  mind  particularly  is 
that  of  roof-covering  material.  The 
Building  Code  would  provide,  naturally, 
that  w  thin  the  fire  limits  roofs  and  roof 
structures  should  be  covered  with  incom- 
l)ustil)k'  material — perhaps  it  would  be 
more  advisable,  instead  of  usii^g  the 
word  "incombustilile"  there,  to  use  the 
words  "fire  resisting."  In  some  localities, 
slate  roofs  are  specified  because  snow 
loads  arc  less  apt  to  accumulate,  but 
we  have  little  necessity  for  such  a 
provision  in  California,  and  while  there  is 


no  ((uetttion  regarding  the  fire  resi.-ii 
<|walities  of  slate,  there  are  other  mi 
stimces    probably    le.s.s   exix;nsive    wlc 

will    mwt    our    rwjuirements        Ai 

these  nmy  be  mentioned  approved  ((im 
l)osit  on  roofing  material.  In  this  cnn- 
ncction,  I  use  the  word  "approval 
reservedly,  as  signifying  material  wliii  li 
ha.s  been  manufactured  to  comply  with 
at  least  certain  minimum  requirement- 

(Jutside  the  limits  in  which  the  cdiii- 
bustible  or  fire-resisting  roofing  matciial 
is  required,  the  material  which  is  <im  i 
almost  without  exception  is  wood  ni 
the  form  of  shingles.  A  publication  of  tlie 
National  Fire  Protection  .\.s.sociation  on 
"Structural  Defects  Influencing  the 
Spread  of  Fire"  contains  this  state- 
ment : 

"Any  kind  of  a  roof  is  safer  than  a 
wootlen  shingle  roof.  Other  roofs  may 
burn,  but  they  will  not  ignite  from 
sparks  and  will  not  furnish  flying  brands. 
The  wooden  shingle  is  a  notorious  con- 
flagration breeder.  It  furnishes  botii 
the  fire  brand  and  the  tinder  which  it 
ignites." 

The  National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers, in  a  pamphlet  regarding  con- 
struction and  fire  protection  of  dwelling 
houses,  has  this  to  say: 

"The  great  danger  of  the  wooden 
shingle  roof  is  from  chimney  sparks 
or  flying  brands  from  burning  buildings. 
Wooden  shingle  roofs  in  combination 
with  chimneys,  defective  or  otherwise, 
have  i)robably  been  accountable  for 
more  dwelling  house  fires  than  any  other 
defect  in  construction  or  equipment. 
Records  show  that  they  are  responsible 
for  over  20%  of  all  fire  losses  in  dwellings. 
The  wooden  shingle  has  also  been  justly 
called  a  'conflagration  breeder,'  for  ex- 
|)crience  has  shown  that  many  of  our 
large  conflagrations  have  been  spread 
and  rendered  uncontrollable  by  the 
flying  brand  hazard  of  tiiis  material. 
It    is   well    known    that    the    high    wind 
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usimlly  ass()(iiit('<l  with  a  conHaKration 
will  (listrilxito  hlaziiip;  shingles  over  an 
area  sovoral  l>l()cks  in  oxtent.  There  are 
iHiinerous  iiiciilenta  of  fires  being  started 
on  shinple  roofs  by  the  Innninp;  of  another 
over  half  a  mile  away." 

( )ne  of  n»y  earliest  recolleetions  of  fires 
is  away  baek  in  what  my  brother  used  to 
tiMin  the  "United  States"  in  Illinois, 
wliere  there  was  a  fire  one  night  where 
burning  shingles  were  carried  over  a  half 
a  mile,  and  several  fires  were  started 
through  those  Hying  brands. 

The  cnnfiagration  in  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
about  tiv(>  years  ago,  was  distinctly 
attributed  to  shingle  roofs.  Tliis  fire 
devastated  a  total  area  of  about  three 
hundred  acres,  involving  1,938  buildings, 
with  an  estimated  property  loss  of  about 
five  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.  A 
more  recent  disaster  was  the  Arverne 
conflagration  in  New  York  City  last 
June,  w'hich  burned  over  an  area  of 
thii'teen  and  a  half  acres,  with  a  total 
of  1,414  boarding  houses,  hotels  and 
ilwellings.  The  estimated  loss  was  two 
million  dollars.  The  fire  chief's  report 
was,  "that  one  of  the  main  contributing 
causes  of  the  rapid  spread  and  extent 
of  this  fire  was  the  fact  that  flying 
Innning  embers  and  brands  landed  on 
wooden  shingle  roofs." 

Another  requirement  of  the  Building 
Code  wdiich  might  be  ajiplied  very  well 
to. a  greater  area  than  that  included 
within  the  fire  limits  is  that  pertaining 
to  the  construction  of  chimnej'S.  In 
fact,  a  separate  ordinance  might  be 
made  to  apply  to  the  entire  munici- 
pality. But  w-hatever  ordinances  are 
adopted,  one  most  important  point 
which  should  be  borne  in  mind  is  this: 
Be  sure  that  each  ordinance  provides 
the  proper  ways  and  means  for  its  legal 
and  strict  enforcement.  Too  gi-eat 
stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  this  point. 

Another  almost  equally  important  is 


the  choosing  of  the  person  who.se  duty 
it  becomes  to  enforce  the  laws.  In  the 
smaller  conmiunities,  this  becomes  quite 
a  (problem,  for  the  one  so  designated 
must  almost  be  a  Jack-«f-all-trades. 
Quite  frequently,  this  duty  is  assigned 
to  the  chief  of  the  fire  department.  It 
should  not  be  taken  for  granted  that 
because  a  man  may  have  the  qualifica- 
tions necessary  to  enable  him  to  act  as 
chief  of  the  fire  department,  he  is  versed 
suflficiently  well  in  the  fundamentals 
and  intricacies  of  building  construction 
to  insure  his  ability  to  make  proper 
insjiection  of  and  pass  judgment  upon  all 
stiuctures  and  installations. 

In  the  smaller  communities,  if  he  is 
qualified  for  his  work,  the  chief  may  act 
as  inspector  without  interfering  with 
his  duties  in  connection  with  the  fire 
department.  But  in  the  larger  cities, 
the  chief  should  not  be  burdened  with 
other  duties,  and  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments and  inspectors,  building,  electrical 
and  others,  should  each  be  a  specialist 
in  his  line,  and  the  duties  of  each  should 
be  confined  to  the  particular  department 
in  which  he  is  employed. 

There  are  other  ordinances  aside  from 
the  Building  Ordinance  which,  of  com'se, 
must  be  considered,  but  I  understand 
they  are  not  to  be  taken  up  at  this  time. 
One  of  those  in  particular,  which  I 
think  it  might  be  well  to  speak  of 
especially,  is  that  regarding  the  accumu- 
lation of  refuse,  not  only  along  the  streets, 
but  in  the  rear  of  buildings.  I  think  if 
any  of  you  gentlemen,  even  in  your 
own  home  towns,  would  go  through  the 
basemeiits  in  the  cit.y,  you  would  be 
appalled  at  the  quantity  of  rubbish  you 
would  see  there,  not  onlj-  a  fire  menace, 
but  also  a  menace  to  the  public  health. 

In  summing  up,  then,  I  think  the 
proper  things  to  keep  in  mind  in  forming 
a  Building  Code  are  to  provide  the 
necessary  laws  with  the  future  in  mind, 
but  not  to  make  them  so  stringent  as  to 
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n-tuni  tlio  proKH'ss  of  the  city;  coinhim' 
lin'vity,  siiiiplirity,  ami  avdidunrc  <>f 
roiiHict;  provide  proper  ways  and  means 
for  lejiai  and  strict  enfoneiiu-nt — ami 
this  jHiint  especially  should  have  very 
careful  consideration;  and,  lastly,  choose 
pro|M'r  persons  to  enforce  the  laws. 


I  am  icoiiiK  t"  leave  witli  the  secretars 
Mime  copies  of  the  Mcxiel  Huildinn 
Ordinance  and  some  other  matters  for 
your  consideration,  and  if  there  are  not 
sufficient  of  them  here,  you  may  obtain 
them  from  us  directly,  or  through  Hh- 
s<>crctary.     (Applause.) 


PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 

An  AddrcM  Delivered   Before 

The  League  of  California  Municipalities,  Stanford  University,  California 

Wednesday,  September  20,  1922 

By  Camekon  H.  Kinc;, 
of 
San  Francisco. 


Why  do  we  ask  for  iiroporfioiuil 
representation? 

Our  government  is  a  democracy.  The 
theory  of  the  government  is  that  the 
people  shall  rule,  and  when  you  want 
the  people  to  rule,  you  have  got  to  provide 
in  your  lejiislative  bodies  for  as  complete 
a  representation  as  possible. 

You  .say  that  democracy  means  tiiat 
the  majority  shall  rule.  But  there  is  lio 
system  except  proportional  ropiesenta- 
tion  which  will  actually  permit  the 
majority  to  rule.  If  you  go  back  over  the 
history  ()f  the  elections  to  the  California 
hegi.slature  in  the  years  1910,  1912,  1914, 
1916  and  1918,  and  I  presume  the  same 
would  hold  in  1920,  you  will  find  in- 
variably that  over  half  of  our  legislators 
have  been  electeil  by  a  minority  of  the 
voters,  in  other  words,  that  the  people 
who  make  laws  for  you  in  Sacramento 
have  not  received  the  suffrage  of  the 
majority  of  the  voters  of  California,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  they  have  received 
a  minority  of  votes  amounting  from, 
in  one  ca.se  I  believe  150,000  they  were  in 
minority — the  other  votes  were  east 
either  for  their  rivals  or  for  the  successful 
candidates  in   the  majority.      In  short, 


you  don't  get  majority  representation 
under  the  present  system.  You  can't 
do  it  under  the  ward  system  of  electing 
your  eouncilmen.  In  San  Francisco,  we 
haven't  the  majority  vote.  We  at- 
tempted there  to  get  a  majority  vote  by 
allowing  first,  second  and  third  choices. 
But  the  .system  was  inoperative,  just 
as  it  is  in  the  city  of  Alameda,  and  in  a 
few  other  places  in  California — it  is  not 
vised,  because  there  a  man  knows  if  he 
votes  for  a  second  choice,  it  is  going  to 
kill  his  first  choice,  and  if  he  votes  for  a 
third  choice,  it  will  tend  to  negative 
iiis  choice  for  first  ami  second.  Under 
this  sj'stem  of  proportional  representa- 
tion, your  ballot  is  counted  for  your 
second  only  when  it  cannot  help  your 
first — if  it  will  help  your  first  choice, 
it  is  counted  for  your  first  choice. 

But  the  graver  objections  to  the 
systems  which  have  been  in  operation 
in  California  and  throughout  the  Uniteil 
States  go  beyoml  the  mere  fact  of 
minority  representation.  It  goes  to  this 
fundamental  principle,  that  when  you 
elect  men  to  your  legislative  bodj',  those 
men  should  represent  the  whole  of  the 
community,  as  far  as  is    humanly  pos- 
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sihli-  to  do  so.  If  you  I'lcct  hy  a  nmjority 
voto,  or  try  to  elect  them  by  a  majority 
vote  at  large,  you  either  have  to  go 
throiich  two  eleetions,  ami  in  that  ease  a 
eonsideraliie  minority  wlio  are  defeated 
at  the  primary  election  are  eitiier  dis- 
franchised at  the  general  election,  or  they 
must  go  and  vote  for  some  inferior 
choice.  They  get  no  real  representation. 
They  get  no  proper  satisfaction  for  their 
political  desires  at  the  general  election. 

But  suppose  a  block  of  nine  men  are 
elected  to  a  council  at  a  majority  elec- 
tion, and  they  have  a  full  majority  back 
of  them.  When  they  go  to  sit  down  and 
consider  legislative  matters,  when  they 
attempt  to  determine  the  questions  in 
legislation,  that  niajoritj'  block  may 
divide  into  five  and  fom\  and  you  don't 
get  a  rule  of  the  majority,  you  simply 
get  a  rule  of  the  majority  representatives 
of  the  majority.  For  instance,  51  is  a 
majority  of  100.  Twenty-six  is  a  majority 
of  51.  ^Yha,t  you  actually  get  in  your 
city  councils  today  is  the  rule  of  the 
100  by  the  26.  Fifty-one  elect  a  whole 
group,  we  will  say.  They  are  a  majority. 
They  have  made  their  combination, 
they  have  lined  up  this  force,  and  that 
interest  and  this  belief,  all  upon  a 
majority  ticket,  and  they  put  through 
their  majority  ticket  with  a  whoop. 
But  when  they  get  into  the  council 
chamber,  the  representatives  of  that 
majority  then  disagree  among  them- 
selves. The  various  interests  which 
have  been  lined  up  at  the  election, 
separate  in  the  council  chamber  on  the 
various  questions  that  come  up  before 
them,  and  in  the  council  chamber,  the 
majority  of  the  council,  representing 
perhaps  only  a  very  small  minority, 
perhaps  30%,  perhaps,  as  I  said,  only 
26%,  put  through  their  program,  and 
we  call  it  democracy — the  accent  should 
be  on  the  "mock." 

We  believe  that  proportional  repre- 
sentation   will   remedj'    that.       If   one- 


seventh  of  the  voters  desire  a  man  to  be 
elected,  he  is  elected,  where  there  are 
seven  to  elect — there  is  no  po.s.sibility 
of  the  other  six-.sevenths  of  the  voters 
defeating  him.  He  goes  on  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  that  one-seventh  of  the 
voters.  If  two-thirds  of  the  voters  are 
agreed  upon  two  candidates,  they  will 
elect  those  two.  If  three-.sevenths  are 
determined  upon  three  candidates,  they 
will  elect  tho.se  three  out  of  seven.  So 
wuth  the  four.  If  there  is  a  majority 
united  upon  some  issue,  and  they  put  up 
four  candidates,  thej-  can  vote  for  those 
four  cantlidates  in  any  way  they  want, 
putting  any  one  of  the  fom-  as  second, 
any  one  of  the  four  as  third,  and  any  one 
of  the  four  as  the  fomth  choice.  But  if 
those  foui'-sevenths  of  the  people  will 
mark  for  those  four  candidates  as  their 
first  four  choices,  there  is  no  possibility 
of  their  being  beaten,  and,  when  they 
go  to  the  city  council,  they  can  sit  down 
and  say  "We  represent  the  majority, 
we  are  a  majority,"  and  they  can  put 
over  their  measures,  and  there  can  be  no 
criticism,  because  they  are  actually  the 
real,  true  representatives  of  a  majority 
of  the  people. 

One  of  the  things  that  every  city  needs 
is  unity.  It  needs  unity  of  the  people 
upon  its  legislative  body.  If  you  allow 
a  minority  to  run  yom-  city  councils, 
>ou  gre  going  to  have  hostile  criticism, 
>ou  are  going  to  have  constant  carping 
at  their  acts.  You  are  going  to  have 
dissent.  All  the  more  true  is  it,  if  yoiu- 
election  system  is  of  such  a  natm-e  that  a 
large  portion  of  your  electorate  has  no 
representation  at  all  on  your  city  council. 
I  have  heard  it  objected,  "We  want  a 
hearing  in  the  city  council."  It  is  bad 
enough  for  the  city  to  have  the  city 
council  or  the  board  of  supervisors  dis- 
cussing and  quarreling  over  the  measm-es 
that  come  up.  I  say  that  no  measure 
should  be  passed  by  any  city  legislature 
or  a  state  legislatm-e  which  has  not  been 
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thorouichly  (IrnxKi**!  "Ht  and  Iihs  not  a 
proiniHT  of  all  tlio  iiitoront**  and  idcaln 
involvrti.  You  have  not  to  (jet  a  proiiiiw, 
Roinchow  or  other,  in  order  to  satisfy 
ax  larice  ii  pr(>|H)rtioti  of  your  people  as 
possihle.  Any  iiK-asure  which  is  put 
throuf;!)  without  (he  sanction  of  the 
people,  any  measure  which  is  janinu-d 
throuKh  without  regard  to  the  wishes 
of  any  considerable  minority,  is  not  a 
proiMT  mejisure. 

When  you  elect  hy  the  so-<-alled  ma- 
jority or  plurality  system,  and  one  side 
Rets  its  full  representation  in  the  council, 
the  rest  of  the  people  can  sit  hack  anri 
say,  "We  are  Americans.  We  ilo  not 
believe  in  taxation  without  representa- 
tion, and  we  haven't  got  representation, 
we  don't  like  the  way  you  are  spending 
our  taxes."  That  develops  time  and 
time  again,  and  it  leads  to  bitter  fac- 
tionalism. But  if  in  that  council  every 
considerable  minority  has  its  repre- 
!<entative,  then  wiien  they  get  together 
they  thresh  things  out,  they  acconmiodate 
the  various  propositions  that  come  up 
to  them,  to  the  actual  wishes  and 
desires  of  the  people,  a.s  represented 
there,  as  coni])letely  represented,  and 
the  result  is  legislation  more  in  harmony 
with  the  wishes  and  desires  of  the  ])eoplc 
at  large. 

We  say  also  that  a  measure  like  pro- 
portional re]>re.sentation  will  havij  this 
decided  advantage;  it  will  send  into 
your  city  councils  men  who  are  the  real 
champions  of  the  liberties  and  of  the 
interests  of  the  peojile.  At  the  present 
time,  when  a  man  has  to  get  a  majority 
of  the  votes,  he  goes  out  with  certain 
ideas.  But  he  finds  he  hasn't  a  majority 
behind  him  in  those  ideas.  He  has  to 
reach  out  to  this  side — that  is  it — he  has 
to  make  his  combinations.  He  becomes 
all  things  to  all  men,  and  when  he  is  put 
in  the  council  chaml>er,  as  a  result,  it  is 
very  hard  for  him  to  be  much  of  anything 
to  anyone.  That  is  the  fact.  But  you 
put  a   man    into   a   couni'il    who   is   the 


avowed  repr«>sentative  of  a  certain  group 
of  interests,  of  a  certain  ideal,  of  a 
certain  set  of  principal.'*,  and  he  knows 
he  has,  we  will  say,  one-seventh  of  the 
people  behind  him,  because  he  stands 
rlcar-cut  for  this  i.ssue,  he  is  in  that 
council  as  a  father  to  that  idea.  He  g(Ms 
into  the  council  entirely  free,  and  he 
cannot  be  terrorized  by  some  little 
clique  over  there  or  minority,  who  may 
say.  "If  you  vote  against  us,  we  are 
going  to  knife  you  at  the  next  election.  " 
He  knows  he  was  put  there  becau.se  he 
represents  certain  principles,  and  he  will 
fight  for  those  principles,  anil  to  those 
who  do  not  like  it,  he  will  say,  "Get 
your  representative.  Get  the  fellow  you 
\oted  for  to  represent  your  principles, 
and  support  tjicm.  I  was  elected  on 
these  principles,  and  I  am  here  to 
champion  these  principles.  My  political 
future  is  at  stake,  and  I  can  only  en- 
compa.ss  it  by  championing  the  principles 
I  was  elected  to  champion."  He  can't 
be  bulldozed  and  terrorized,  as  a  boss 
man,  or,  under  your  majority  system, 
where  some  anomalous  group  which 
held  the  balance  of  power  claims  it  put 
him  into  office  and  can  pull  him  out  of 
office,  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the 
great  mass  of  his  supporters. 

There  is  much  more  I  could  say,  but 
you  have  a  full  program,  and  the  chair- 
man has  just  indicated  that  jny  time 
has  expired.  There  are  a  numlier  of 
pamphlets  on  proportional  representa- 
tion here,  and  we  would  be  very  glad 
to  have  you  take  them  and  make  a 
study  of  the  subject,  and  we  are  con- 
vinced that,  when  you  do  study  it,  you 
will  realize  that  proportional  representa- 
tion is  the  only  method  by  which  you 
can  have  complete  representation  of 
every  considerable  minority  of  the  people 
and  at  the  same  time  be  invariably  sure 
that,  in  the  city  council  it  is  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  majority  that  arc  going 
to  rule.    It  can't  work  otherw-ise. 

I  tliank  you.     (Applause.) 
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Legal  Points  That  Engineers  and  Councilmen 
Should  Know 

An  Address  Delivered  Before 

The  League  of  California  Municipalities,  Stanford  University,  California 

Thursday,  September  21,  1922 

By  Charles  X.   Kfrkbride 

City  Attornev  of  San  Mateo 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men:    Mr.  Rowell  set  forth  a  thought 
was    a    particular    theme    that    I 


that 

desired  to  speak  about  this  morning, 
in  his  intimation  that  j-ou,  as  public 
officials,  in  dealing  with  the  reporters 
and  the  papers,  should  treat  them  alike. 
The  particular  thought  that  I  had  in 
mind  was  that  of  fair  play  on  the  part 
of  the  public  official. 

I  wish  to  stress  somewhat  the  im- 
portance of  your  job.  When  you  took 
office,  you  appeared  before  some  official 
and  took  off  your  hat  and  held  up  yom- 
right  hand  and  took  an  oath.  That  oath 
was  phrased  somewhat  like  this:  "I 
solenmly  swear  that  I  will  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  that  I  will  faithfully  perform 
the  duties  of  the  office,  according  to  the 
best  of  my  ability." 

I  was  particularly  struck  a  few  days 
ago  by  reading  a  communication  from 
United  States  Senator  Frelinghuysen,  of 
New  Jersey.  This  communication  was 
in  a  home  town  paper  in  New  Jersey  that 
goes  into  every  family  there.  The 
Senator  is  running  for  re-election,  and 
some  of  his  constituents  have  asked  him 
some  questions  about  his  position  on 
partievdar  issues.  And  in  this  signed 
communication,  to  his  home  town  con- 
stituents, he  set  forth  verbatim  the 
oath  which  a  United  States  Senator 
has  to  take  on  assuming  his  office. 
That  oath  is  somewhat  more  extensive 
than  the  one  which  we  take  in  Cali- 
fornia.  It  sets  forth,  among  other  things, 


that  the  one  taking  it  must  defend  his 
country  against  its  enemies,  not  only 
those  abroad  but  those  within.  And 
the  lesson  that  I  submit  to  you  was  in 
accordance  with  the  lesson  that  he 
submitted  to  his  people  that,  if  elected, 
he  proposed,  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
to  abide  by  that  oath. 

Xow  we,  when  we  take  an  oath  to 
support  the  constitution  of  our  country 
and  of  our  states,  assume  an  obligation, 
and  we  then  become  a  part  of  the 
government.  We  become  a  person 
clothed  with  authority,  and  I  desire 
to  impress  upon  you  some  of  the  inci- 
dents of  that  authority. 

That  authority  is  not  limited  to  some 
of  the  local  problems  that  may  confront 
you.  I  know  how  it  is  ordinarily,  I  have 
been  hearing  it  for  years — every  tune  a 
person  comes  up  for  election  to  the 
city  council,  the  question  is,  whether 
he  is  going  to  fire  the  superintendent  of 
streets  or  fire  the  chief  of  police.  I  have 
no  doubt  but  what  they  are  both  un- 
worthy— they  always  have  been — I  have 
been  hearing  about  it  every  two  years, 
I  know.  They  may  be  particular  friends 
of  mine,  but  they  must  be  unworthy 
because  we  hear  about  it  so  much. 
But  I  say  this,  that  when  you  have 
taken  your  oath  of  office,  the  time  for 
campaign  politics  cea.sed.  It  is  no  longer 
a  problem  of  whether  the  chief  of  police 
is  going  to  be  fired,  or  the  superintendent 
of  streets.  You  become  clothed  with 
authority.  You  have  certain  obligations 
to  perform,  and  those  obUgations  are 
not  limited  to  your  duty  to  the  quota 
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iif  thirtcc'ii  that  we  IijkI  pniiitcti  out  to 
us  yc-jitonlay  on  the  hlacklxmnl.  out  of 
of  a  vote  of  KM — your  duty  is  not  a 
iluty  to  the  13,  to  the  particular  quota 
that  I'lectotl  you;  it  is  a  duty  to  tlie  whole 
people,  not  only  of  your  own  com- 
nninity,  not  only  of  your  own  county, 
hut  also  of  yoiir  state  and  of  your 
nation. 

We  have  seen  in  the  past  few  years, 
and  are  seeing  new  evi<lences,  that  our 
civilization  is  passing  through  a  serious 
ordeal.  When  l>oys,  as  they  did  last 
week  in  San  Francisco,  form  themselves 
into  gangs  and  go  out  and  hold  up 
people  with  pistols  and  rob  them,  not 
in  ortler  to  get  money,  not  in  order  to 
kill  or  do  £tn>-thing  of  that  kind,  but 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  kick 
out  of  it,  I  say  that  there  is  something 
questionable  about  the  iiermanencv  of 
our  institutions,  and  that  we  must 
begin  to  think  about  it.  When,  as  they 
did  in  San  Francisco  a  few  days  ago, 
automobile  parties  come  down  the  street 
and  fire  on  and  shoot  down  the  people 
on  the  sidewalk  who  are  not  interfering 
with  them,  and  then  drive  on  and  come 
back  and  fire  again  at  innocent  by- 
standers, we  are  faced  with  a  prolilem  of 
"What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it, 
and  is  our  civilization  going  to  stand?" 

A  few  years  ago,  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  they  said  there  would  not  be  any 
more  war.  Buf  there  has  not  been  a 
day  since  but  what  thehe  has  been  war 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  at  the 
prcrent  time  the  indications  are  that 
the  barbarians  arc  coming  down  from 
the  North  and  coming  in  from  the  East, 
and  the  question  is  whether  European 
civilization  is  going  to  stand.  Aie  we 
going  to  be  in  it  again?  You  know, 
every  one  of  you,  that  if  Russia  and 
Turkey  unite  in  an  onslaught  on 
European  civilization,  tlie  United  States 
will  be  in  it.     We  will  have  to  be  in  it. 

Now,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about 


it  ;u-i  public  officials?     The  point  that    I 
make  is  that  every  public  official  o\v 
a  duty  to  his  country,  he  owes  a  dut.\   ; 
his   government,    to    help    preserve    i 
institutions  such  as  we  have. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  t 
statistics  pre.sented  at  the  recent  cm, 
vent  ion  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
in  San  Francisco,  statistics  given  to  ii~ 
as  the  result  of  an  investigation  in  the 
po.stal  department.  And  what  wen 
they?  That  2,500  publications  in  the 
United  States  are  devoted  to  the  over- 
throw of  government  and  the  spread  of 
anarchistic  propaganda,  and  that  tin 
number  of  orators,  the  number  of  pef)|>l( 
in  the  United  States  to  whom  tho.-t 
papers  appeal,  is  estimated  at  two  mil- 
lion. In  other  words,  we  have  within 
our  own  confines  a  population  of  the 
size  of  two-thirds  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  i 
Revolutionary  War,  now  devoted  to  j 
the  overthrow  of  this  government  and  ' 
any  other  government  that  claims  to 
be  a  government.  They  don't  want 
government. 

With  that  element  of  revolution  in  our 
own  community,  we  must  safeguard 
ourselves.  We  must  do  something  to 
preserve  life,  if  nothing  else;  we  must  do 
something  to  preserve  a  modicum  of 
liberty  and  the  right  to  get  a  portion 
of  the  enjoyment  out  of  life  and  the 
preservation  of  our  property. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 
What  is  the  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
this?  The  lesson,  as  I  see  it,  is  that  we 
must,  in  our  treatment  of  the  people, 
guard  ourselves  cautiously,  in  order 
that  we  may  not  be  said  not  to  be  per- 
forming or  fulfilling  our  full  duty.  And 
if  that  man  that  you  may  not  like  is 
nevertheless  efficient,  is  nevertheless 
properly  performing  his  duty,  keep  him 
in  office,  although  you  want  to  get  him 
out.  You  owe  a  tluty  to  the  whole 
people,   not   to  the   jiarticiilar  quota   or 
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(■li(liK'  tliat  cIocUkI  you,  l)iit  a  duty  to 
till'  people  as  a  whole. 

Now,  a  few  instances:  One  of  the 
big  prol)lenis  that  you  have  before  you 
is  that  of  street  work.  Are  you  noinR 
to  force  street  work  upon  ])roperty 
that  can  not  fairly  and  reasonably 
stand  the  burden  of  it?  If  you  do,  isn't 
that  an  autocratic  attitude,  and  is  that 
the  proper  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
public  official,  to  say  to  this  person 
that  may  have  a  lot  worth  $250,  "You 
must  lose  that  lot  and  give  it  to  the 
public  for  nothing,  by  virtue  of  a  street 
assessment  that  you  can't  pay,  that  the 
lot  cannot  legitimately  stand."  I  have 
seen  instance  after  instance  of  virtual 
confiscation  of  land,  in  order  to  pay 
public  assessments.  I  say  that  that  is 
not  the  way  to  preserve  civihzation. 
Confiscation  is  not  the  way  to  have 
people  respect  ourselves  and  respect 
our  form  of  government. 

Then  we  will  say  we  will  go  ahead 
with  the  street  assessment  proceedings. 
There  comes  a  time  when  you  give  notice 
to  Mr.  Property  Owner  that  he  must 
come  in  before  you  and  have  a  hearing 
on  this  matter.  You  have  prejudged 
the  case,  before  that  property  owner 
comes  before  you,  it  may  be  a  con- 
troversy over  his  assessment,  as  to 
whether  it  is  properly  made,  it  may  be  a 
controversy  over  the  question  of  whether 
the  work  has  been  done — I  say,  if  you 


()rejudge  the  Cii-se  before  the  hearing, 
you  are  not  performing  your  duty  in 
such  a  way  as  to  get  respect  given  your 
office. 

Many  of  you  may  have  heard  the 
Virginia  judge  who  was  on  the  Orpheum 
circuit  for  a  while,  the  inimitable  Kelly. 
He  told  a  story  of  the  darky  woman  who 
had  come  in  before  him.  She  saitl, 
"Jedge,  I  want  a  'junction  against  my 
husband."  The  judge  .said  "What  has 
he  been  doing?"  and  she  said  "I  dunno, 
he  'most  crazy — he  come  home  last 
night,  and  I  think  he  must  be  under  the 
influence  of  intoxicating  liquor,  and  he 
says,  'Come  to  me,  mj'  sweet  love', 
and  when  I  come  to  him,  he  busts  me 
in  the  face  with  his  fist."  Now,  that's 
the  way  with  a  good  many  towns. 
They  say  to  the  property  owner,  "Come 
to  me,  sweet  property  owner,  and  we 
will  give  you  justice."  And  when  the 
property  owner  comes  in  and  presents 
his  case,  bust  him  in  the  face  with  an 
adverse  decision  that  was  pre-arranged. 
That  is  not  conducive  to  civilization. 
That  is  not  performing  our  duty  in  the 
way  it  should  be  performed.  And  I  say 
that  that  should  be  avoided. 

Your  city  attorney  will  tell  you  that 
you  must  give  hearings,  that  our  laws 
require  it;  that  the  law  in  this  state  says 
that  before  we  can  take  property  for 
PuIdHc  purposes,  there  must  be  due 
process.     That  due  process  means  that 
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the  |iri)|M-rty  owticr  sliiill  liuvr  a  licnriiiK. 
that  In-  shall  have  a  chaiicc  to  no  diiwii 
into  soiiu-  |)la(«'  and  take  his  ca-M-,  and 
show  that  they  arc  not  trcatinc  him 
rinht,  and  have  a  fair  and  an  impartial 
decision  ufHtn  the  facts  a.s  prcs(»nt<Ml. 

City  councils  iiavc  any  niimhcr  of 
times  when  they  have  to  take  that 
attituile.  When  the  question  conies  up  of 
whether  you  will  refuse  or  grant  a  license 
on  8omethin(t,  while  you  are  given  the 
privilejie  of  refusing.  A  question  comes 
up  wiietiier  or  not  you  shall  grant  a 
building  permit;  a  cpiestion  comes  up  in 
innumerable  ways,  in  matters  of  public 
imjwrtance,  as  to  whether  you  shall  do 
this  or  do  that,  and  in  which  you  must 
preserve  an  impartial  attitude.  And 
yet  we  go  along  and  decide  what  we  are 
going  to  do.  tell  the  people  to  come  in 
and  have  a  hearing,  and  we  have  already 
decided  the  case  against  them,  and  they 
don't  really  have  a  hearing.  In  otlier 
words,  we  deprive  those  people  of  their 
rights.  I  say  that  government  should 
not  deprive  anybody  of  his  rights. 
Everybody  shouM  have  a  fair,  a  square, 
and  an  impartial  hearing. 

The  law  tells  you  that  you  can't  let  a 
contract  for  so  many  dollars  unless  you 
let  it  by  competition.  And  yet  we  have 
case  after  case  in  which  the  people 
try  to  piece-meal  things  out  so  as  to 
evade  the  purpose  of  that  law.  That  is 
a  righteous  law.  It  is  in  order  to  give 
fair  play,  in  order  that  people  and  the 
contractors  and  everyone  may  know 
that  they  will  have  an  even  break  on 
getting  public  work.  And  yet  time  after 
time  they  will  say,  "We  will  split  it  up 
and  make  it  in  $500  or  8100  chijis,  and 
give  it  to  so  and  so  and  so  and  so 
and  80,  !ind  i.ssue  different  warrants 
to  evade  the  law.  My  plea  to  you  is  not 
to  evade  the  law,  but  to  hold  ourselves 
to  the  high  calling  that  is  upon  us,  that 
we  must  .strictly  obey  the  provisions  of 
the  statutes,  and,  if  anything,  err  on  the 
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si<l(M)f  strictness  rallicr  than  on  thcdlhor 
side. 

Now  iinotlicr  thing:  You  men  iviiow, 
ovcryone  knows,  that  a  public  official 
cannot  be  interested  in  a  private  con- 
tract. And  yet  Iiere  some  contractor 
comes  along;,  and  he  has  a  secret  inder- 
standing  with  some  member  of  the 
council  or  some  public  official,  through 
his  family  connections  or  something  of 
that  kind,  and  he  wants  a  contract. 
And  the  (luestion  is,  where  he  is  going 
to  get  it.  That  isn't  right.  The  man 
who  is  in  public  office  should  say, 
"No,  I  will  err  on  the  side  of  strictness, 
and  my  friends,  instead  of  getting  a 
sujierior  chance  for  public  preferment, 
will  get  an  inferior  chance."  In  other 
words,  give  everybody  a  fair  break, 
and  be  sure  that  they  get  a  square  deal. 

That  is  my  plea  this  morning.  This 
jirinciple  of  statutory  law  that  a  public 
duty  is  presumed  to  be  properly  done 
by  a  public  official,  implies  an  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  public  official  that  he 
shall  see  to  it  that  he  does  properly 
perform  his  duties.  And  that  means 
that  he  must  not  give  any  secret  prefer- 
ence to  any  particular  individual  or 
any  particular  clique  in  the  community, 
but  that  he  shall  hold  himself  strictl.y 
to  the  point  of  a  trustee — a  trustee  for 
the  whole  community,  working  for  every- 
body. That  attitude,  I  say,  will  tend 
to  the  preservation  of  civilization  in  this 
country  and  throughout  the  world. 

I  thank  you.    (Applause.) 


SAN      FRANCISCO      TO     BUILD     TRANS- 
MISSION LINE. 

Construction  of  a  700-mile  transmission 
line,  to  bring  to  San  Francisco  the  hydro- 
electric power  generated  at  the  Moccasin 
Creek  power  plant  of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  pro- 
ject, will  begin  within  a  few  months,  following 
the  receipt  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works  of 
bids  on  wire  for  the  line.  The  wire  alone,  it  is 
estimated  by  City  Engineer  M.  M.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy,  will  cost  approximately  $1,000,000. 
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Duit  Ai  ■  Hith  Explotive 
To  tlir  liniiM-wifc  oiitit  in  iiiithinK  more 
tlian  nil  pvrrvdny  iiiiiiiuiiri>.  It  in  xomothinK 
llint  (IriftH  into  the  lioui<p  thrnuKli  o|M>n  doors 
ami  windoWK,  covcrH  tin-  fiimitiirf  iind  rniutoa 
n  lot  of  drud^pry  in  lioiiHckepiniiK.  To  the 
inoloriiit  dust  in  a  by-product  of  bad  roadi). 
It  is  to  l)C  expected  where  rondit  are  iin|>aved. 
However,  very  few  people  recopiiie  dimt  aa  a 
high  ex)iloi(ive — HoinethinK  that  can  lie  re- 
aponailile  for  seriotia  exploiiionx,  caiisinK  great 
loso  t>f  pro|)erty  and  life. 

A  nunil>cr  of  serious  accidents  in  industrial 
O|ierations  have  In-en  traced  directly  to  the 
explosive  proiM'rtics  of  dust.  Perhaps  the  most 
noteworthy  example  was  the  complete  wrecking 
of  the  Northwestern  grain  elevator  in  Chicago 
in  the  summer  of  1921.  Dust  that  had  col- 
lected along  the  l>eams  in  the  elevator  ex- 
ploded, comi)letely  demolishing  the  stnicture, 
which  was  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
The  theory  of  dust  explosions  is  easily 
understood.  .\n  explosion  is  nothing  more 
than  a  rapid  burning.  A  stick  of  wood  bums 
slowly.  .Split  it  into  kindling  and  it  bums 
more  easily.  Whittle  it  to  shavings  and  it 
bums  even  more  rapidly.  Finelv  divide  the 
shavings  into  dust,  dry  them  and  allow  them 
to  become  thoroughly  saturated  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  which  is  the  basis  of  fire, 
and  you  have  material  for  an  explosion. 


The  same  thing  is  true  of  coal  dust.  In 
many  industries,  notably  the  making  tjf  ce- 
ment, the  coal  is  dried  and  finely  pulverized. 
Naturallv  the  finest  (jf  these  particles  escape 
an<l  settle  on  beams  and  floors  in  the  pul- 
verizing mill.  It  is  necessary  for  cement 
mills  to  keep  a  force  of  men  constantly  at  work 
rc-moving  coal  dust,  which  is  innocent  enough 
ill  ap|M>arance,  but  in  reality  is  a  deadly  ex- 


.\n  amendment  to  the  Buffalo  charter  per- 
mitting the  citv  to  acquire  a  municipal  ice 
Iilant,  coal  yard  or  transportation  system,  is 
x-ing  considered  by  the  council. 

It  further  provides  that  in  an  emergency 
the  city  may  take  over  any  factory,  storage 
warehouse  or  other  plant  through  which  the 
necessities  of  life  or  public  service  are  created, 
rendered  or  distributed. 

The  following  cities  own  and  operate  munici- 
pal telephone  systems:  Brookings,  So.  Dak.; 
Bamcsville,  Minn.,  and  Galtry,  Okla. 


In  Chicago,  San  Francisco  and  many  other 
cities  we  pay  8  cents  a  k.  w.  h.  for  electricity. 
In  Toronto,  London  and  several  other  cities 
in  Ontario  under  public  ownership  the  people 
get  the  same  service  for  2  1-5  cents  a  k.  w.  h. 
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SECOND  REQUEST 

You  Are  Urgently  Requested  to  Give  This  Matter  Your  Attention. 
MR.  CITY  OFFICIAL: 

WHAT  SUBJECT  WOULD  YOU  PREFER  TO  HAVE  DISCUSSED  AT 
THE  NEXT  CONVENTION? 


Kiriilly  mark  tlic  figures  1,  2  and  3,  opposite  your  first,  seeond  and  third 
elioiees,  and  return  to  I.oauuo  of  California  Munieipalities,  Pacifie  Bldu. 
San  Francisco. 

I 

PAVEMENTS — prailiiiK,  materials,  cleaninp:,  repairing. 
SEWER  SYSTEMS— materials,  cleaninp.  dispo.'^al  methods. 
GARBAGE — segregation,  collection,  tlispo.sal. 
ZONING— <'lassifying  districts,  changing. 
PURCHASING  AGENTS -iK.wcis  aii<l  duties. 

PUBLIC  OFFICIALS  AND  THE  PRESS— commen<lation.  condemnation. 
BUSINESS  LICENSES— desirability  of,  limitations. 
BUDGET  SYSTEMS  -provisions  of. 

BUILDING  CODES— fire  limits,  removing  dilapidateil  buiklings. 
BILLBOARD  REGULATION— prohibition,  regulation. 
STREET  LIGHTING  -most  efficient  methods,  standards. 
PARKS  AND  PLAYGROUNDS— apparatus,  fencing,  swimming  pools. 
STREET  ORNAMENTATION— parking  spaces,  trees,  street  signs. 
FERE  PROTECTION— ahiriu  .systems,  apparatus. 
SOCIAL  SERVICE    -health  centers,  relief  to  needy,  etc. 
MUNICIPAL  MARKETS— limitations  and  management. 
TRAFFIC  PROBLEMS— street  cars,  bus.ses,  automobiles. 
PUBLIC  SPIRIT     how  to  arou.se,  civic  organizations. 
PENSION  SYSTEMS— scientific  tables,  rights  of  pensioners. 
LIABILITY  INSURANCE— state  or  municipal. 
(Add  any  other  subjects) 


PLEASK   RKTIRX   THIS   tilKSTlOXAIRK    AT  VOIR 

i:A  R  LI  EST  COW  i-:x  1  i:XCE. 
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Burning  Coal  in  a  Blow  Torch 

When  i.rdiimry  hitiirniiums  coul  is  dried  and 
very  finely  ground  it  can  he  used  us  fuel  in  a 
blow  torch,  tiuich  the  same  as  the  gasoline 
torch  that  is  coinnionly  used  by  plumbers  and 
tinners— only  the  coal  blow  torch  is  operated 
on  a  much  huKer  scale. 

If  a  tcaspoonful  of  gasoline  is  ignited  it 
burns  with  a  yellowish,  h)w-temperatured 
flame:  if  air  is  introduced  and  the  gasoline  is 
forcp(l  througli  a  tiny  nozzle,  the  temperature 
is  much  higher;  lieat  the  gasoline  to  a  vapor 
and  thoroughly  mix  it  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  and  the  result  is  a  blue  flame  of  intense  heat. 

What  is  true  of  gasoline  is  true  of  coal. 
Modern  industry  has  taken  advantage  of  this 
feature,  and  is  obtaining  increased  heat  and 
nower  by  grinding  coal  and  using  it  along  the 
lines  of  a  blow  torch.  In  the  cement  industry 
when  the  coal  arrives  from  the  mines  it  is 
ground  to  a  fine  powder  in  huge  pulverizing 
mills,  after  it  has  passed  through  driers  and 
had  the  excess  moisture  removed.  This  coal 
dust  is  then  fed  into  pipes  and  forced  along  by 
air  pressure  into  the  kilns.  The  immense 
amount  of  oxygen  in  the  compressed  air  causes 
the  coal  dust  to  burn  instantaneously  and  with 
an  intense  heat.  Inasmuch  as  a  temperature 
of  between  2,500  and  3,000  degrees  Fahrenheit 
is  required  in  the  kilns  to  fuse  the  powdered 
raw  material  to  a  clinker,  this  method  is  a 
most  satisfactory  one. 

Over  seven  million  tons  of  coal  were  con- 
sumed at  the  cement  mills  of  this  country  last 
year.  For  every  barrel  of  cement  that  came 
out  of  the  mills  an  average  of  200  pounds  of 
coal  were  burned.  At  some  of  the  larger  mills 
a  ton  of  coal  a  minute  is  consumed,  so  that 
the  ten  tons  of  coal  needed  by  the  average 
family  every  winter  for  heating  the  home 
would  be  consumed  in  about  ten  minutes  at  a 
cement  mill. 

The  steel  industry  is  also  coming  to  be  a 
large  user  of  powdered  coal,  but  at  present  the 
cement  industry  is  by  far  the  greatest  coal 
grinder  in  the  country. 

Taking  the  Accidents  Out  of  a  Hazardous  Occupation 

Ever  since  the  invention  of  gunpowder 
people  have  had  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  the 


power  of  the  material.  The  mere  mention  of 
high  explosives  suggests  the  possibility  of 
accident,  for  every  oimce  of  it  carries  death 
if  it  goesolT  in  the  wrong  place  at  the  wrotigtime. 

Industries  that  use  large  amounts  of  dyna- 
mite and  other  high  explosives  have  long  been 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  educating  the  work- 
men to  extreme  caution  in  handling  the  ma- 
terial. A  large  part  of  the  safety  work  carried 
on  in  manufacturing  plants  and  (marries  has 
to  do  with  care  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
workman.  As  a  result,  accidents  are  becoming 
fewer  in  those  industries  where  a  compre- 
hensive campaign  of  safety  education  is  being 
carried  on. 

In  the  cement  industry  over  14,000,000 
pounds  of  dynamite  and  powder  were  exploded 
last  year  in  the  various  quarries  without  a 
single  severe  injury  to  any  of  the  workmen. 
This  record  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
cement  industry  has  been  busy  educating  the 
men  as  to  how  to  avoid  accidents. 

It  is  a  common  occurrence  for  workmen 
in  a  cement  quarry  to  explode  a  charge  of  10,000 
pounds  of  dynamite  at  a  single  shot.  Charges 
of  thirty  to  forty  thousand  pounds  are  fre- 
quently exploded,  while  several  quarries  have 
exploded  single  charges  of  eighty  thousand 
pounds. 

The  explosion  of  enormous  quantities  of 
dynamite  in  the  quarries  is  necessary  because 
of  the  huge  amount  of  rock  needed  daily  at 
the  grinding  mills.  Some  of  the  big  "rock 
crushers  weigh  as  much  as  425,000  pounds  and 
are  capable  of  crushing  hundreds  of  tons  of 
rock  a  day.  It  is  estimated  that  a  poimd  of 
dynamite  displaces  on  an  average  of  five  tons 
of  rock  in  the  quarry. 

In  addition  to  safety  educational  work,  all 
modern  industrial  plants  and  mills  use  various 
types  of  safety  devices.  An  up-to-date  plant 
will  have  belts,  gears  and  dangerous  machinery 
enclosed  with  guards.  Special  devices  protect 
against  accidents  from  electricity,  while 
extra  precautions  are  taken  at  all  places  where 
human  error  is  likely  to  result  in  a  serious 
accident. 
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IRRIGATION  DRAINAGE 

CULVERTS  SEWERAGE     / 

SAN  FRANCISCO  J 


<  I  CROCKER  BLD6. 
O  #  WORKS  -  LINCOLN ,  CA  L 


I'ACIKK^    .MlMCIl'AMTIK: 


List  of  Cities  Having  Paid  Their  Dues 
During  the  Last  Six  Months 


Albany,  Ore 

Slo.OO 

HI  (Vrrito 

Alturas 

mm 

lliiicryville 

An«el» 

:j().(K( 

I'ActcV 

Arcadia 

20.0<) 

Illsiiiore 

Aroata 

2().0() 

Ktna 

Antioch 

20.(K) 

Fullerton 

Arroyo  Grande 

10.00 

Fairfield 

Kishoji 

20.00 

Fillmore 

Rurlineanic 

30.00 

Ferndale 

Brawli'v 

30.00 

Fowler 

Colfax" 

10.00 

I'resno 

Culver  City 

10.00 

Fort  BniiTti 

Chino 

20.00 

I'ortuna 

Colusa 

20.00 

Fort  Jonc.-; 

Carmel-bv-t  he-Sea 

20.00 

(dendora 

Claremont 

20.00 

Hyde  Park 

Clovis 

20.00 

Im|)erial 

Calcxico 

30.00 

Jackson 

Calipatria 

10.00 

Kiiifr  City 

Delano 

10.00 

I.akci)()rt 

Dixon 

10.00 

Loiifl  Bead 

Dinuba 

30.00 

La  (irande. 

Dunsmuir 

20.00 

La  \'erne 

Davis 

10.00 

Los  Banos 

El  Cajon 

10.00 

Martinez 

$2(1 
2(1 
2(1 
Id 

1(1. III! 
3(I.(MI 

2().(M) 
20.00 
10.00 
20.00 
50.00 
20.(X) 
10.00 
10.00 
20.00 
10.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
10.00 
oO.OO 
10.00 
20.00 
20.(M) 
30.00 


Sacramento                                               San  Jose 
Capital  National  Bank  Bldg.                          Bank  of  Italy  Bldg. 

Los  Angeles         j 
Fay   Building       \ 

I 

WILLIAM  DOLGE  & 

CO.    j 

Certified  Public  Accountants 

1 

Municipal  Accounting 

Audits,  Examinations  and  Special  Examinations.     Accounting                j 
Procedures  for  Municipal  Utilitie.s.     Budget  Systems  Installed                 j 

Telephone  Sutter  697 

< 

I 

369  Pine  Street                                                                  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PACIFIC   MUNICIPALITIES 


Noodles 

Nowpoit  lica.li 
Nowman 
Orovillc 
Potter  \allcv 
Patterson 
Petaliiina 
Piedmont 
Plvniouth 
Red  IJlulT 
Hialto 
Ross 

Riverside 
Rio  ^'ista 
San  Marino 
Santa  Clara 
San  Bueiiaventiiv 
San  Lcandro 
Santa  Barbara 
Santa  Paula 
Sebastopol 
Sononia 
Sierra  Madre 
Santa  Rosa 
Santa  Monica 
San  Luis  Obis]in 
San  Gabriel 
San  Ansebno 


S20.00 
10.00 
20.00 
.SO.OO 
10.00 
10.00 

:«).oo 
:^o.oo 

10.00 
30.00 
10.00 
10.00 
40.00 
20.00 
10.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
40.00 
30.00 
20.00 
10.00 
20.00 
30.00 
40.00 
30.00 
20.00 
20.00 


Sonora 

S20.(K) 

South  San  Francisco 

30.00 

Stockton 

50.00 

Sutter  Creek 

10.00 

Sunnyvale 

20.00 

St.  Helena 

20.00 

South  Pasadena 

30.00 

Sausalito 

20.00 

San  Bruno 

20.00 

San  Juan 

10.00 

Santa  Maria 

30.00 

Sis.son 

10.00 

Sui.'sun 

10.00 

Taft 

30.00 

Tulare 

30.00 

Tracv 

20.00 

Turlock 

30.00 

Ukiah 

20.00 

Upland 

20.00 

^■acaville 

20.00 

Vallejo 

40.00 

Visalia 

30.00 

Watts 

30.00 

Watsonville 

30.00 

Willits 

20.00 

Yreka 

20.00 

Yuba  City 

20.00 

EMPIRE  WATER  METERS 


OSCILLATING  PISTON  TYPE 
5  8"  to  6" 

Tested  and  proved  by  over  thirty 
years  of  unsurpassed  service. 

Never  equaled  for  sustained 
accuracy  and  low  cost  of  maintenance. 

The   best   water   measuring    device 
procurable  anywhere  at  any  price. 

Send  for  illustrated  descriptive  catalogue. 


IVATIOiN  AL  METER  COMPANY 


LOS    ANGEXJES 

231  Central  Avemve 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
141  Xew  Montgomery  St. 
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Three    Things    That    Make    a    Road 

ENGINEERING 
MATERIALS 
EQUIPMENT 

It  >•  .  .Irikint  (>cl     hat  the  A.  F.  Cilmore  Comp.ny  may 
•M»l  you  in  lopcct  to  ALL  THREE. 

ENGINEERINC:- 

D>t>  on  ro>d   building  colleclcd  in  the  courK  of   supplying 
Gilmore  Ro.d  OiU  to  hundred,  oi  communitiu  *re  >v*il>ble 
to  you  .Iw.y..  without  .ny  oblig.tion. 

MATERIALS: 

Thi«  touchei  the  main  (unction  of    the  A.  F.  Cilmore  Com- 
pany    to  supply  you    with  Rosd  Oils  snd  Asphalt    Binders, 
tilmore    Rosd    Oil.   c.c.l    .n    sdhe.ivenes.   .nd   durability, 
because  of  natural  superiority  fully  developed  by  advanced 
methods  of  treatment. 

EQUIPMENT:    - 

To  make  the   most  of    excellent   material    we  have    had  con- 
structed a  special  fleet  of  trucks  to  apply  Cilmore  Road  Oils. 
Our    oils  are    delivered  in    these   trucks   to  any    road  builder 
within  reach  of  Los  Angeles. 

"Al  your  seroice  for  heller  roads" 

A.  F.  GILMORE  COMPANY 

Oil    Producer.,    Refiner..    Morkeler. 

700  VAN  NUYS  BLDC.                    LOS  ANGELES 

I'ACIFIC    MIINKMI'ALITTKS 


:n 


{(•onliiiuri  f:um  fo,t  li\ 

(lions  is  imrticuljuly  ailvuntiiKCdiis  on 
sdiiic  heavily  travclcii  roads  wlicrc  it  is 
not  possible  to  divert  the  traffic.  The 
.•oust  met  ion  of  a  pavement  of  this  type 
he  carried  on  without  diverting  the 
traffic,  although  the  operations  of  the 
contractor  are  hampered  somewhat,  re- 
It  ing  in  slightly  increased  costvS. 
Longitudinal  cracks  are  more  objec- 
tionable tlian  transverse  cracks  because 
they  have  a  tendencj-  to  gradually  in- 
crease in  width.  When  they  occur  along 
the  line  of  wheel  traffic  the  edges  of  the 
cracks  ilcterioratc  rapidly  unless  care- 
fully maintained.  An  important  ad- 
vantage of  a  longitudinal  joint  along  the 
central  axis  of  the  road  is  that  it  serves 
to  define  sharply  the  limits  of  travel  in 
each  direction,  thus  providing  a  desirable 
factor  of  safety  for  road  travel. 

STEEL   REINFORCEMENT. 

Steel  reinforcement  in  the  past  has 
been  used  in  concrete  pavements,  pri- 
marily to  prevent  excessive  cracking. 
For  this  purpose  it  has  been  custoniarj- 
to  use  wire  mesh  or  expanded  metal 
weighing  from  25  to  40  pounds  per 
hundred  square  feet.  Equally  satis- 
factory results,  however,  can  be  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  3^-inch  deformed 
bars  spaced  24  inches  center  to  center 
in    both    directions.       This    reinforcing 


should  be  placed  not  less  than  2  inches 
from  the  finished  surface  of  the  pave- 
ment and  should  extend  to  within  2 
inches  of  all  joints,  but  not  acro.ss  them. 
Adjacent  lengths  of  wire  mesh  or  ex- 
panded metal  should  be  lapped  from 
4  to  8  inches.  For  ea.se  in  handling,  the 
wire  mesh  or  expanded  metal  should  be 
obtained  in  flat  sheets.  The  use  of  this 
kind  of  reinforcement  will  add  from  30 
to  ()0  cents  per  square  yard  to  the  cost 
of  the  pavement  and  this  additional 
cost  is  no  doubt  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  concrete  pavements  have  not  gener- 
ally been  reinforced  in  the  past.  Rein- 
forcement of  this  type,  moreover,  does 
not  entirely  prevent  cracks,  but  dis- 
tributes them  and  keeps  them  small. 

SHOULDERS    AND    DITCHES. 

The  width  and  kind  of  shoulders 
necessary  for  concrete  pavements  will 
depend  upon  the  width  of  pavement  and 
the  volume  of  traffic.  On  double  track 
pavements  the  shoulders  should  be  of 
sufficient  width  to  aOow  for  irregular 
and  unexpected  actions  by  inexperienced 
drivers  or  frightened  animals,  and,  where 
the  volume  of  traffic  is  large,  to  permit 
automobiles  to  turn  out  onto  the 
shoulders  for  minor  adjustments  or  tire 
repairs  without  blocking  the  traveled 
way.  The  width  of  each  shoulder,  then, 
should  be  not  lesj  than  5  feet;  a  width 
of  6  or  7  feet  in  preferable. 


WE 


SOLICIT    MUNICIPAL    ORDERS 

VITRIFIED  CLAY  SEWER  PIPE  AND 
^        FERGUSON  SEGMENT  SEWER  BLOCKS  . 

"^^         PACIFIC  CLAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


FOR 


FIRE    HOSE 

The  GUTTA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 

34    FREMONT    ST.,    SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


:w 


I-ACIFK;    MrNICII'ALITIKS 


ifoNfinuW  from  pm^t  th) 

t<i  AuKiisI  :ilHt  of  this  yuir,  .soinclliinK 
iivrr  $S,I(N),  iiiiil  lliat  is  In-iiiR  applied 
towiinis  tin-  purchase  of  the  ('«piip- 
iiient. 

Quo«tio]i:  Do  you  iiu-ajt  to  say  that 
you  not  $S,1(KI  out  of  tin-  cost  of  taking 
care  of  the  ({i»r'>i>K<''' 

Mr.  Seavoy:     I  do. 

(Question:     How  did  you  do  it? 

Mr.  Soavey:  VV'o  ran  it  econoniically 
ajid  inaintaijied  the  .same  <-har)re  to 
the  householders  that  they  liatl  had 
to  pay  l>efore,  or  that  was  collected 
by  the  private  Ki^rhage  men. 

Question:  What  is  thai  diarge 
about? 

Mr.  Seavey:  It  is  50  cent«  a  month 
for  one  collection  a  week,  and  75  cents 
a  month  for  two  collections  a  week,  for 
individual  residences. 

Question:  What  do  you  do  with 
your  narhage? 

Mr.  Seavey;  We  have  been  doing 
a  numlx'r  of  things  with   our  garbage. 


We   iniincrat<il   soi f  it    in   the   In 

place— we  havi-  stopiMvl  that   now.     W  • 
art!   at    the    present    time    feeding    h'u 
and    covering    what     is    left    after    n 
hogs  have  eaten  the  gar!)age. 

Question:     You    don't    i^iean    to    -. 
that  you  are  running  a  hog  farm? 

Mr.  Seavey:  We  have  entered  iiu  ■ 
a  contract  with  .some  hog  men  to  gel  i 
percentage  of  the  increfise  in  weiclii 
of  the  hogs  that  are  fed.  We  have 
estimated,  from  what  has  already  taken 
place  along  that  line,  that  we  will  make 
about  a  thoasand  dollars  a  month  on 
the  hogs. 

Question:  What  does  the  city  of 
Sacramento  pay  per  month  for  this 
collection? 

Mr.  Seavey:     About  $10,000. 

Question:  That  you  collect  from  the 
people  for  collecting  their  garbage,  do 
you? 

Mr.  Seavey:  Yes.  I  tliink  it  will 
average  about  $10,500  a  month. 


PURE  IRON  AND  LONG-LIVED  GALVANIZING 


«cw  Both  Zoological  path 
NEW   YORK  ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 


•  *p«««4  ««n«t«ntl/  to  all   Ui«\tM«plMrlc 
'lJl».      *  '         *  ""'       °"'  "'  '° 

Ttm  Maplt  on  loft  bond  «■«  Mdo  of  #13  i 

MrteoA  ln«ot  Iron  llpo.  ««tTon) lol  atA  oil 


»0  of  Vooklno   ft.piion 


■.fet^A^.^..C.- 


The  letter  herewith  reproduced 
is  one  more  proof  of  a  fact  often 
stated  on  scientific  and  practical 
grounds : 

The  purer  the  base  metal  the 
longer-lived  its  galvanizing. 

Armco  (American  Ingot)  Iron 
is  the  purest  iron  conunercially 
produced. 

These  facts  have  an  import- 
ant bearing  on  the  selection  of 
metal  culverts,  roofs,  gates  and 


CALIFORNIA   CORRUGATED 
CULVERT  COMPANY 

Lo»  Angeles  W.  Berkeley 
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■.i'.) 


Sccnlaiy  Mason:  Mr.  Sctivcy,  <l<)(*s 
your  city  cany  its  own  conipciisution 
insmancc,  or  do  you  insure  with  the 
state? 

Mr.  Seavey:     We  carry  our  own. 

Secretary  Mason :  Do  you  save  nionej' 
l)y  if.'        " 

Mr.  Soave>-:     We  have  so  far. 

Secretary  Ma.son:  What  is  your  rate 
of  taxation  per  huiwh-cd? 

Mr.  Seavey:     1.78. 

(Question:  On  what  basis  do  you 
think  you  are  assessed? 

Mr.  Seavey:  About  on  a  50  per  cent 
basis. 

Secretary  Mason:  How  much  of  that 
is  for  municipal  bond  payments? 

Mr.  Seavey:     About  60  cents. 

Secretary  Mason:  Do  you  advocate 
the  i)rovi.sion  of  your  charter  pajdng 
your  councilmen  S25  per  month? 

Mr.    Seavey:     I    really    didn't 
cate  it. 


Secretarv  Mason: 


advo- 
I   just   wanted   to 


Kel  you  on  record  about 'it.  What  do 
you  think  about  it?     . 

Mr.  Seavey:  I  am  rather  inclined 
to  think  it  is  all  ri^ht. 

Secretary  Mason:  How  do  you  ex- 
pect to  get  the  best  quality  of  brains 
at  that  figure? 

Mr.  Seavey:  They  don't  run  the 
city — they  hire  the  brains  to  run  the  city. 

Secretary  Mason:  It  seems  to  me 
as  if  you  have  got  out  of  balance  up 
there  at  Sacramento — j'ou  are  paj-ing 
for  all  the  brains  in  one  department. 

Mr.  Seavey:  Oh,  no — the  heads  of 
the  departments  are  getting  good  salaries, 
too. 

Secretary  Mason:  You  spoke  about 
the  council  being  the  legislative  body. 

Mr.  Seavey:     Yes. 

Secretary  Mason:  I  can't  figure  how 
any  man  for  S25  a  month  can  give  up 
his  time,  and  give  enough  of  his  effort 
to  Ije  a  reasonably  good  legislator  of  a 
citv  of  that  size,  for  anv  such  amount. 


PIPE      TANKS      CULVERTS 

For  PERMANENCY   use   STEEL 
For  QUALITY  buy  "WESTERN" 

We  furnish  Pipe  from  1-16"  to  1"  thick  in  any  diameter. 

WESTERN   makes    STEEL  TANKS  for   all  purposes. 

Designed,  Fabricated,   Erected  anywhere  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

WESTERN    CORRUGATED    CULVERTS    will    give    service    heretofore 

unknown,  as  WESTEIRN  CULVERT  METAL  is  of  unequaled  rust-resisting, 

non-corrosive    Quality.       You  will  find  nothing  but  "WESTERN"    Culverts 

under  the  State   Highways. 

Let  Us  Figure   Your  Specification's 

Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co.  of  Cal. 

444  Market  Street  1758  N.  Broadway 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

TAFT  BAKERSFIKLD  FR.ESNO 
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Mr.  S<'iivc>';  Tlic  wlu.lc  tlicory  of  it 
wiii*  thai  they  WiHitcd  to  (£i'l  iin'ii  that 
wen-  iiitt-n-stoil  in  tin-  municipality 
who  would  Ik-  willing  to  give  their 
time  practically  in  tin*  wrvic*-  of  the 
city. 

Question:  Who  Icllis  those  ncntlpinoii 
how  to  vote  up  there? 

Mr.  Seavey:  They  tell  themselves. 
Of  course,  there  isn't  any  (piestion  but 
what  it  is  worth  more. 

Question:  I  don't  see  how  they  can 
net  the  rijtht  kind  of  men  in  the  city  of 
Sacramento  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Seavey:  They  meet  in  the 
evening,  and  they  don't  take  the  time 
away  from  their  hu)?iness. 

Question:  Down  in  Ixjiig  Beach  we 
meet  Monday  eveniuR,  and  sometimes 
one  or  two  other  nights  in  the  week — 
for  instance,  we  had  meetiiiRs  last  week 
Monday  night  and  on  Tuesday,  and 
then  we  had  a  meetinp;  on  Thursday 
night,  and  then  I  happen  to  know  of  a 


meetiiiK  that  I  alli-ndeil  on  Frida 
afternoon,  an  important  meeting,  ami 
meeting  on  Saturday  morning.  All 
that  takes  time.  I  want  to  ask  ymi 
(piestion  as  to  your  insurance  rate.  I' 
giving  l)etter  fire  protection,  were  >>■ 
al)le  to  reduce  the  rate  somewhat? 

Mr.  S'avey:     We  have  Immjh  promise 
a  reduction. 

(Question:     But    you    iiaven't    got 
yet  ? 

Mr.  Seavey:     No,  sir,  we  have  not. 

(Question:     What   is  your  basic  ral< 

Mr.   Seavey:     I    could   not   give  yo 
that. 

Pre.sident  Bartlett:  If  there  is  nothiii 
further  to  be  asked  of  Mr.  Seavey, 
will  now  present  to  you  Mr.  William  . 
Locke,  E.xecutive  Secretary  of  theLeagui 
who  will  discuss  the  subject  of  "Municip: 
Charters  in  the  Making."  Mr.  Lo(k( 
(Applause.) 


^^'OTE.■    .Mr.   Locke-s   Addres, 


publithrd 


TRIDENT  METERS 

FOR  ALL  SERVICES 

Split  Case  Meters  for  Warm  Climates 

C.  1.  Breakable  Frost  Bottoms  for  Cold  Climates 

Hot  Water  and  Oil  Meters.      Crest  Meters  for  Large  Flows 

Compound  Meters  for  all  streams.  Large  and  Small 


TRinr;NT  nisc 


Sold  158,000  in  1921 

A  record    unsurpassed    in    the  history  of 
the   Meter  Business 


MANUKACTURKR    BY 

NEPTUNE  METER  CO. 

NEW  YORK 


PORTLAND.    SEATTLfe.    SPOKANE,    SAN  DIEGO 
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LEADING  ARTICLES  IN  THIS  ISSUE 

CORONADO— CONVENTION  CITY  1923 

MUNICIPAL  DEVELOPMENT 

By  Dr   B   \1   Rastall 

THE  PUBLIC  OFFICIAL  AND  THE  PRESS 

Bv  Chester  H.  Rowell 


Two  Dollars  a  Year 
Single   Copy  25   Cents 


A  TYPICAL  FRESNO  COUM  1 

IC.  »bo.,l  ll.r.r  mil.-,  north  of  Clov^. 
>  of  ftvr-lmh  .iiphallic  c 


"Asphalt 

for 

durability' 


Fresno's  Shock-Absorbing  Highways 

The  citizens  of  Fresno  County  have  wisely  in- 
vested in  over  135  miles  of  shock-absorbing  asphal- 
tic  concrete  base  and  surface  pavements. 

In  selecting  asphaltic  concrete,  Fresno  County  has 
given  consideration  loan  important  fact  — that  its  re- 
siliency will  afford  comfort  to  motorists,  and  pro- 
tection to  the  subgrade  from  the  shocks  of  traffic  for 
years  to  come. 

Resilient  pavements  "ride"  more  comfortably — 
the  bounce,  shock  and  jar  of  rebound  are  largely  ab- 
sorbed in  the  pavement — when  it  is  of  asphaltic 
concrete. 

Asphaltic  concrete  pavements  that  have  stood  the 
shocks  of  fast  and  heavy  traffic  for  ten  to  twenty- 
seven  years,  with  practically  no  expense  for  upkeep, 
prove  the  economy  and  durability  of  this  type  of 
pavement. 
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Coronado — Convention  City,  1  923 


Coronado,  Convention  City,  1923,  is 
:nown  the  world  over  as  the  site  of  the 
amous  Hotel  del  Coronado,  one  of  the 
nost  famous  hostelries  in  America.  If 
3  almost  as  widely  known  as  the  home 
if  Coronado  Tent  City,  the  most  popular 
ummer  seaside  resort  on  the  continent, 
■"ew  people  apart  from  the  residents  of 
iouthern  California  know  Coronado  as  a 
ity  of  homes — one  of  the  most  beautiful 
nd  progressive  little  cities  in  the  United 
itates.  Its  fame  in  this  respect  is  growing 
apidly,  however,  and  each  year  witnesses 
.  steady  increase  in  population,  re- 
ruited  in  most  part  from  visitors  who 
ind  in  this  favored  spot  their  ideal  for 
)laces  of  residences. 

The  city  of  Coronado,  although  com- 
nonly  referred  to  as  being  located  on  an 
sland  is  in  reality  on  a  peninsular,  the 
even  miles  of  sandy  soil  connecting  it 
vith  the  mainland  being  aptly  called 
he  Silver  Strand.  This  strand  forms 
he  great,  land-locked  harbor,  conceded 
he  best  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  high 
n  favor  with  the  naval  authorities, 
"oronado  covers  approximately  one 
iquare  mile  and  has  a  permanent  popula- 
ion  in  excess  of  5,000  which  is  increased 
luring  the  winter  months  by  more  than 
1,000  visitors.  The  city  has  24  miles  of 
saved  streets  and  five  improved  parks. 

The  streets  are  beautifully  adorned 
vith  trees  and  flowers — in  fact,  the  citv 


generaJK-  is  referred  to  as  an  "ail  the 
year  'round  garden."  Unsightly  districts 
and  "slums"  are  unknown.  The  Cali- 
fornia type  of  architecture  predominates 
throughout  the  city,  but  a  number  of 
stately  and  handsome  homes  grace  the 
several  sections  of  the  city. 

Essentially  a  city  of  homes,  Coronado 
rejoices  in  a  school  system  far  ahead 
of  the  average  city  of  its  size.  It  has  a 
grammar  school,  recently  made  the 
subject  of  an  article  in  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  which  pronounced  the 
local  school  an  ideal  one.  The  new 
$125,000  high  school  building  has  just 
been  completed  and  is  a  handsome  and 
commodious  structure  including  an  audi- 
torium and  stage  available  for  public 
meetings  of  various  character. 

The  city  government  is  under  the 
managerial  plan  and  the  affairs  of  the 
municipality  are  conducted  in  a  highly 
efficient  although  economical  manner. 
The  fire  department  is  rated  by  the  state 
board  of  underwriters  as  one  of  the  most 
efficient  in  California.  Reduction  in 
insurance  rates  of  from  25%  to  50% 
have  been  made  in  the  past  year,  due  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  department. 

The  police  department  shares  with  the 
firemen  the  honor  of  a  high  rating  and 
the  deportment  of  the  city  is  rated  as 
excellent.  Crimes  and  disorders  are  the 
exception  in  this  favored  place. 
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tlitil  tlu-  U-wt  coniluc't*')!  Imsiiu-ss  is  at 
(he  pn-stont  tiiiip,  and  in  flie  same  way 
anil  the  same  m-iim-  an  example  for  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

I  iH'lieve.  moreover  that  the  pathway 
to  that  development  is  alonu  exactly 
the  same  lines — that  we  have  nothing 
straiifje.  nothing  startling,  nothing  ex- 
traordinary to  look  for  in  our  search 
for  municipal  <levelopnient  or  municipal 
progress,  hut  that  we  simply  liave  to  go 
hack  to  a  certain  ver>-  few  and  yet  very 
fundamental  laws  which  have  l)een 
seized  upon  hy  business  and  made  the 
basis  of  scientific  business  precision, 
which  laws  will  find  their  application 
in  the  same  way  in  municipal  affairs. 
In  other  words,  putting  it  concretely, 
if  >ou  will  ask  yourselves  what  a  city  is 
industrially,  after  all,  it  is  only  a  collec- 
tion of  stores  and  factories  and  other 
business  institutions,  the  law  of  the 
unit  being  always  the  law  of  the  mass, 
and  just  as  soon  as  we  get  the  law  of  the 
unit  before  us,  we  can  apply  that  same 
law  to  the  law  of  mass  development, 
to  the  law  of  the  community  develop- 
ment, and  expect  to  get  the  same  results. 

Socially,  the  community  is  but  a 
collection  of  individuals,  and  exactly 
the  same  thing  that  has  given  to 
.\merican  busine.ss  its  security  will  apply 
to  the  community,  when  we  apply  the 
same  laws  and  planning  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  American  eitj'  that  we  do 
to  American  business. 

I  want  to  be  concrete  and  practical 
rather  than  theoretical  about  the  de- 
velopment of  that  rather  abstruse-sound- 
ing theory,  and  in  order  to  do  that,  I 
should  like  to  tell  a  story  which  has  been 
a  favorite  stoiy  with  me  for  a  good  many 
years,  illustrating  everything  that  I 
wo\ild  like  to  .«ay  to  you,  and  it  is  so 
chosen  that  a  great  many  of  you  will 
be  able  to  check  up  the  statements  that 
I  shall  give  you  about  it. 

Out  in  Colorado,  on  one  of  the  prin- 


cipal trauHcontinental  roads  that  rur 
through  Colorado,  there  are  two  cities 
or  rather  a  city  and  a  village — Coloradc 
Springs  and  Manitou,  which  many  ol 
you  will  have  .«een.  Manitou  historicallj 
was  locateil  very  much  earlier  than  \vm 
Colorado  Springs,  about  25  years  earlier 
as  I  recall  the  date.  It  is  located  just  ir 
the  first  range  of  the  great  mountait 
ranges  there,  with  beautiful  canyons 
starting  within  the  town  limit-s.  It  hai 
gold  mines  an  one  side  and  coal  minei 
on  the  other.  It  is  on  two  tran.scon 
tinental  lines  of  railroad,  and,  with  ver.\ 
slight  stretch,  you  could  say  on  thre< 
transcontinental  lines  of  railroad,  anc 
it  has  a  climate  which,  anywhere  but  ir 
California,  you  would  say  was  idea 
both  summer  and  winter.  It  ha-s  minera 
springs  which  are  nationally  famous,  aiu 
whose  waters  are  served  on  the  bote 
tables  in  every  American  city.  It  is 
located  just  between  the  world-famous 
Garden  of  the  Gods  and  the  still  mon 
famous  Pike's  Peak.  Altogether,  yoi 
will  find  it  hard  to  describe  a  city  mon 
ideally  gifted  for  growth  as  a  combinec 
summer  resort,  and  residential  and  in 
dustrial  city. 

Colorado  Springs,  on  the  other  hand 
is  located  some  seven  or  eight  miles 
from  Manitou,  out  on  the  beginning  ol 
the  great  western  plains,  on  a  flat 
absolutely  uninteresting  mesa  top.  Then 
is  no  rea.son  to  put  Colorado  Springs 
or  a  city,  at  that  point,  that  would  noi 
apjily  equally  to  any  point  in  the  entin 
district  there  that  you  might  hav< 
landed  on,  had  you  fallen  out  of  a  balloot 
traveling  over  that  country — except  on( 
thing:  that  it  is  the  principal  station  it 
that  district  for  the  Denver  and  Ri( 
Grande  Railroad.  More  about  that  in  { 
moment.  It  is  subject  to  the  greal 
drouths  and  tremendous  winds  of  thai 
western  territory.  In  spite  of  its  name 
it  ha.s  no  springs — the  springs  are  a( 
Manitou.       It    has    no    advantages    ol 
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Uir(iiiii(liiifi;s,  except  us  you  reach  tlic 
nomitiiins  cither  through  Manitou  or 
hroujjli  (lipyeiiiie,  another  small  town 
jeated  uluiut  as  Manitou  is,  to  llie 
outli.  And  the  only  thinp;  in  the  world 
hat  calls  for  the  development  of  tlie 
own  or  city  there  is  this  railroad. 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  the 
ity  of  Colorado  Springs  was  estaljlished 
y  a  comi)any  organized  by  the  same 
roup  of  men  who  built  the  Denver  and 
!io  Grande  Railroad  and  created  that 
xtraordinary  bit  of  American  railroad 
istory.  They  started  out  to  build  a 
ity  there,  using  exactly  the  same  com- 
lon  sense  and  upon  the  same  ordinary 
usiness  principles  that  are  used  in 
uilding  a  railroad.    What  did  they  do? 

In  the  first  place,  they  laid  out  a  city 
ith  wide  streets  and  ample  parks. 
t  being  dry,  they  established  an  irriga- 
on  system,  and  put  running  water 
ti  each  side  of  each  street,  so  that 
/erybody  could  have  trees  and  have  a 
irden.  They  planted  trees  up  and  down 
ich  street.  They  established  some 
ttle  parks  and  developed  them  gradu- 
ly.  They  set  aside  space  for  churches, 
id  set  aside  a  large  space  in  one  end 
'  the  town  and  induced  a  college  to 
)me  there.  They  went  back  into  the 
ountains  and  produced  what  they 
)uld  properly  style  the  purest  of  water 
ipplies,  coming  absolutely  from  the 
citing  snows.  They  built  what  was 
len  one  of  the  very  finest  of  American 
)tels  in  the  West,  which  has  ever  since 
ien  kept  up.  They  adopted  the  very 
ever  name  "Colorado  Springs"  for  a 
■y  town.  And  then  they  advertised — 
)t  very '  well  paid  advertising,  but  if 
)u  will  recall,  you  will  remember  that 
er  since  you  were  youngsters  and 
!gan  to  follow  magazine  literature 
>u  have  seen  articles  about  Colorado, 
e  Garden  of  the  Gods,  Pike's  Peak, 
e  Rocky'  Mountain  National  Park, 
id  so  on,  and  you  probably  never  saw 


one  of  those  articles  in  your  life  that 
did  not  have  the  name  "Colorado 
Springs"  attached  to  it.  So  that  Colorado 
Sjirings  has  been  kept  in  the  mind  of  the 
tourist  people;  as  the  place  from  which 
and  in  which  you  could  so!e  all  those 
things.  And  wlien  people  went  there, 
they  saw  a  fine  hotel,  and  they  stayed 
there,  and  as  they  looked  around,  the 
city  they  beheld  was  a  well-planned 
city,  good  streets,  good  schools,  good 
everything,  as  I  have  narrated  to  you, 
and  they  located  there,  and  then  when 
the  Cripple  Creek  gold  created  a  group 
of  multi-millionaires,  they  came  to  Col- 
orado Springs  and  they  spent  their 
millions  in  the  development  of  that  city. 
The  result  is  that  Manitou,  which  had 
all  the  advantage,  is  still  the  same  little 
village  today,  almost,  that  it  was  15  or  20 
years  ago,  and  you  who  have  seen  it 
know  that  that  is  true,  and  Colorado 
Springs,  located  much  later,  with  no 
advantages  except  as  man  came  in  and, 
with  his  business  vision  and  business 
ability  put  into  the  development  of  the 
community,  he  made  it  what  it  is.  And 
Colorado  Springs  is  today  one  of  the 
most  worth-while  middle-class  cities  in 
America,  one  of  the  best  towns  I  know 
of  to  live  in,  and  reputed  to  be  for  its 
size,  the  wealthiest  city  in  America. 

There  is  the  whole  story  that  I  want 
to  try  to  give  you,  except  that  in  a  few 
minutes  I  want  to  just  draw  out  a  few 
of  the  facts  that  seem  to  be  most  salient 
in  that  story  now  as  proving  that  the 
story  of  Colorado  Springs  is  the  story 
which  may  be  the  story  of  any  American 
community,  and  that  the  story  of  Mani- 
tou is  also  the  story  that  may  be  the 
story  of  any  American  community; 
and  that  the  way  to  be  Colorado  Springs 
rather  than  to  be  Manitou  is  by  scientific 
methods  of  municipal  development,  which 
today  is  seizing  upon  those  same  funda- 
mentals  of   scientific   organization   that 
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wo  have  seized  111)011  in  husiiicss,  giving 
the  same  suceessful  results. 

First,  that  whole  story  is  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  eities  are  not  made 
by  natural  advantages,  but  are  made  by 
human  aetivity.  And  we  only  state 
there  a  proposition  which  we  only 
accept  as  a  truism  everywhere  else  in 
the  world.  Nature  gave  us  the  wild 
strawberrj-,  a  little  bit  of  a  berry  that 
you  will  have  to  work  all  day  to  collect 
enough  for  a  meal.  I  know,  because  I 
liave  tried  it  two  or  three  times.  We 
saw  that  it  needed  development,  and 
we  proceeded  to  cultivate  it  and  develop 
it  until  we  got  a  berry  of  the  size  that 
is  familiar  to  us  all.  And  that  difference 
is  the  result  of  what?  —  human  activity. 
Every  farmer  who  goes  out  and  hoes 
and  works  in  the  field  is  the  exponent 
of  this  proposition  that  you  have  before 
you  today,  because  he  cuts  off  the  woods 
that  nature  would  say  are  fit  to  exist, 
he  plants  his  own  things  in  their  place, 
he  sees  to  it  that  they  have  a  chance  to 
grow  as  otherwise  they  would  not  have  a 
chance  to  grow.  Business,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  never  has  based  its  assumption 
upon  the  proposition  that  natural  ad- 
vantages were  the  things  that  created 
business  rather  than  human  activities. 
The  iron  ore  was  put  away  up  in  north- 
west ^Minnesota,  but  there  has  never 
been  anj^  steel  manufactured  there,  and 
none  anywhere  near  there,  until  the 
Duluth  plant  was  put  in  fairly  recently. 
The  iron  and  coal. are  brought  together 
at  points  determined  by  human  necessity 
and  the  factors  or  marketing  and  pro- 
duction which  are  worked  out,  not  as 
the  result  of  natural  advantage  at  all, 
but  as  the  result  of  this  great  human 
system  which  is  occupying  the  attention 
of  the  world,  the  needs  of  which  are 
being  studied  by  manufacturers  of  iron 
and  other  business  propositions. 

Take  the  same  thing  in  regard  to  a 
city.    There  never  was  a  more  dangerous 


as.sumpti<)ii     in     the     worlil     than 
proposition     that     becau.se     of     ecu     11 
natural    advantages,    therefore    a     nv 
must  grow  and   V)ecome  great  or  r\    n 
prosperous.     Those  advantages  arc    il- 
vantages   only    if   they    have    been      r- 
ganized  and  crystallized  by  the  aiipl 
tion  of  hiunan  energy,  just  as  the  m 
business    enterprise,     and     as     I     I 
stated,  American  cities  from  one  r 
to  the  other,  the  position  of  those  ( 
is  frequently  a  temptation,  frequent 
blind,    to    the    necessity    for    organ 
activity,  such  that  I  am  almost  1. 
to  say  that  the  community  which   liaa- 
the    handicap,    like    Colorado    Springs, 
and  has  got  out  and  almost  produced  its 
own  advantages,  is  a  community  l)etter 
equipped    for    progress    than    the    com- 
munity like  Manitou,  that  has  all  the 
advantages,    and    assumes    that    those 
natural    advantages    will    take    care    of 
itself. 

Number  2:  The  growth  of  Colonulo 
Springs  was  based  upon  the  careful 
development  of  what  you  may  call  its 
ethical  plant — I  am  jumping  right  back 
into  private  industry  again.  Anybody 
who  knows  anything  at  all  about  manu- 
facturing knows  that  a  factory  that  is 
equipped  with  worn-out  machinery  and 
bad  sanitary  conditions  and  ignorant 
workmen,  is  bound  to  fail;  that  if  it 
keeps  alive  at  all,  it  will  eke  out  only  the 
most  meager  existence.  And  doesn't 
the  municipality  that  has  a  poor  plant, 
bad  tools,  poor  public  buildings,  and 
those  other  things  which  go  with  a  poor 
physical  plant  for  a  city — isn't  that  city 
laj'ing  up  for  itself  just  as  certain  a 
meager  future  as  the  factory  does?  The 
rules  are  just  exactly  the  same,  and  I  am 
so  sure  of  the  situation  that,  without 
any  fmther  argument,  I  am  goinji  id 
say  today  that  the  country  over,  tlin-c 
cities  that  are  making  rapid  progress,  arc 
making  it  largely  on  the  basis  of  sound 
city  planning,  the  development  of  good 
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)ublic  structiiros,  Rood  water  works, 
;ootl  homes,  gooil  civic  centers,  and 
hings  of  that  character;  and  that 
lowhere  in  America  today  will  you  find 
city  which  is  achieving  rajiid,  per- 
nanent  progress  that  has  not  first 
.cliieved  tliat  sort  of  a  background  for 
)rogress  in  the  possession  of  physical 
'''  efficiency. 

4^  Take  the  other  side  of  the  sliield. 
^o  community  life  is  entirely  a  matter 
)f  mechanics.  This  background  of  a 
sound  city  plant  is  only  one  thing  that  is 
■equired.  The  city  is  largely  a  social 
)rganization  rather  than  purely  business 
)r  economical  organization,  and  its 
efficiency  depends  upon  sound  social 
;onditions.  I  mean  that  in  the  very 
argest  sense,  and  not  in  a  small  sense. 
Every  business  today  realizes  the  value 
)f  good  will.  Every  business  today 
•ealizes  the  value  of  what  we  call  esprit 
le  corps  in  the  ranks  of  business. 
There  is  nothing  the  progressive, 
modern  business  man  is  paying  so  much 
attention  to  today  as  he  is  to  the  per- 
sonal training  and  relationships  between 
the  employees  and  the  institution,  the 
training  of  employees,  the  development 
3f  promotion  and  pension  systems,  and 
ill  that  sort  of  thing.  And  why? 
Because  he  knows  that  sound  social 
conditions  in  his  plant,  contentment, 
support,  the  good  will  of  his  employee, 
!s  the  most  effective  thing  he  could 
bave  in  it.  Apply  that  same  situation  to 
I  city.  I  like  to  put  it  briefly  in  this 
(V'ay:  that  a  city  needs  team  spirit  just 
is  much  as  any  football  team  ever 
aeeded  it.  What  is  the  difference  between 
the  football  team,  and  the  aggregation 
of  eleven  ordinary  people  that  you  could 
?o  out  and  pick  out?  There  is  an  or- 
ganization in  the  team,  in  those  eleven 
men.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
equipment.  There  has  been  a  definite 
period  of  training,  so  that  they  act 
together.      But,  more  than  that,   there 


has  been  the  development  of  that  thing 
that  we  call  team  spirit,  that  being 
without  which  no  group  of  men,  how- 
ever strong,  can  hope  for  success,  that 
thing  which,  when  it  is  posse.s.sed, 
.seems  to  double  or  triple  the  power  of 
the  men  who  make  up  the  team.  There 
was  a  team  playing  there  that  day  that 
had  on  it,  I  presume,  some  of  the  greatest 
stars  of  football  in  America.  There  was 
Poe,  and  the  famous  captain  of  the 
Carlisle  Indian  team — the  entii-e  team 
built  up  of  men  of  exactly  that  character, 
every  one  of  them  a  man  who  had 
scintillated  in  college  football  history. 
That  team  was  on  Thanksgiving  to 
play  a  team  of  Washington  &  Jefferson,  a 
comparatively  small  college  team  in 
Pennsylvania,  which  at  that  time  was 
making  no  football  history.  It  was  just 
an  ordinary  middle  class  college  team — 
it  could  not  be  classed  otherwise.  That 
team  of  unknown  players  just  played 
wings  around  that  great  aggregation 
of  stars.  And  why?  The  college  team, 
full  of  spirit,  full  of  tradition,  were 
willing  to  train  and  get  in  and  practice 
as  no  team  of  stars  were  ever  willing 
to  do.  Furthermore,  each  man  was 
willing  to  subordinate  himself  to  the 
team,  and  it  was  a  case  of  a  team  against 
a  group  of  stars,  and  that  team  did  a 
thing  that  would  appear  physically 
impossible  as  we  are  talking  about  it 
here — practically  unpossible. 

That  same  team  spirit  is  essential  in 
communities.  Because  a  very  vital 
thing  in  every  American  community 
that  would  show  an  advance,  a  de- 
velopment of  esprit  de  corps,  a  develop- 
ment of  willingness  to  accept  leadership, 
and,  once  you  have  carved  out  a  vision 
of  what  you  are  going  to  do,  of  sticking 
to  it,  of  serving  in  the  ranks,  realizing 
that  when  a  man  is  chosen  as  leader,  you 
have  got  to  stick  with  him,  even  though 
you  disagree  with  him  as  a  matter  of 
detail.    Don't  forget  that  in  the  case  of 
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the  (•(.llcKc  football  team,  they  oloct  the 
captain.  Vou  may  ilisagrce  entirely  with 
the  style  of  i)lay  of  that  captain,  hut 
you  stay  with  the  game  as  a  member  of 
that  team  clear  through  that  season,  if 
you  develop  a  real  spirit  that  makes  a 
winning  team.  That  same  thing  is  just 
as  essential  in  our  community  affairs, 
and  is  one  of  the  places,  by  the  way, 
where  the  average  American  community 
today  is  most  woefully  falling  down. 
Take  the  element  of  good  will  for  a 
community.  Everybody  knows  how 
vital  a  factor  is  the  good  will  of  any 
business  today.  By  proper  advertising 
by  good  salesmanship,  a  concern  may 
achieve  a  name  for  its  service,  for 
certain  delivery,  for  the  quality  of  its 
product,  that  will  keep  people  sys- 
tematically and  continually  coming  to 
his  establishment,  because  of  that  feeling 
of  friendship  that  has  developed  for 
him.  The  reputation  of  a  community  is 
just  as  important  to  that  community 
as  is  the  reputation  of  a  business  to  a 
business.  And  we  have  the  problem  of 
developing  scientific  community  methods 
of  building  up,  through  honest  treatment 
to  the  stranger  within  our  gates,  and 
our  people  generally,  that  same  sort  of 
good  will  to  the  community  that  we 
seek  to  build  up  for  a  business,  for  its 
development. 

Now,  there  are  three  or  four  things  I 
will  just  touch  upon  before  closing. 
Fiscal,  social  and  economical  basis  are 
the  three  important  points  of  view  for 
the  commercial  organization,  of  or- 
ganizing the  community  into  this  modern 
team.  Now,  fiscal  for  two  reasons,  first, 
because  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
build  the  sort  of  a  city  which  Colorado 
Springs  built,  except  through  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  very  substantial  quantity 
of  money.  No  poverty-stricken  com- 
munity can  possibly  make  itself  into 
that  kind  of  a  city,  because  it  can't 
furnish    the    capital.       Sound    business 


conditions,  growth  of  business,  buMi 
prosperity— tho.se  arc  absolutely  es-scni  i  .1 
in  these  days  to  the  growth  of  the  ><•>{ 
of  city  we  are  trying  to  vision,  be(:iii-r 
the  only  way  in  which  the  growth  umI 
development  of  your  city  can  be  ini  Ic 
possible  is  through  sufficient  finam  i  il 
strength. 

Another  angle  on  that:  In  order  \n 
achieve  that  business  success,  substaninl 
growth  in  size  and  numbers  is  essential. 
Coming  back  again  to  a  very,  \ 
material  basis,  there  is  no  such  thin, 
nature  as  a  static  condition.  K\. 
living  organism  faces  the  necessit\  •<i 
continuing  to  grow  in  stature  and  m 
powers.  The  minute  it  stops  growinii; 
it  does  not  stand  still,  it  begins  to  lall 
back.  And  that  law,  which  is  the  uni- 
versal law  of  the  individual,  is  also  tlic 
universal  law  for  collections  of  tlui-c 
individuals  which  we  call  communities. 
The  minute  your  coramunitj'  stops  grow- 
ing in  nmnbers,  in  business  importance, 
in  increase  in  the  natural  flow  and  de- 
velopment of  business  enterprises,  it 
starts  to  go  back,  because  your  overhead 
keeps  on  growing,  despite  anything  >()U 
can  do,  and  eventiiallj'^  it  submeijies 
it,  just  exactly  as  it  does  in  the  business 
enterprise  that  stands  still  and  ceases 
to  grow. 

It  is  of  very  vital  necessity,  therefor(\ 
for  the  modern  community,  that  it  look 
to  these  things,  and  that  it  realize  the 
importance  of  the  plan  for  the  city, 
and  the  imi^ortance  of  a  program  for  the 
city. 

Finally,  along  these  general  lines, . 
there  is  just  one  point  I  would  like  toj 
stress:  the  necessity  for  planning,  not; 
in  the  usual  sense  in  which  city  planning 
is  used  now,  but  from  the  point  of  view 
of  planning  your  work.  No  business 
ever  achieved  great  success  in  wlm  h 
some  man  or  group  of  men  did  not  bum 
the  midnight  oil,  and  give  himself  un- 
remittentlj'  to  visualizing  that  business, 
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'^'^  id,  after  he  got  it  visualized,  in  which 
man  did  not  lay  out  a  task  for  himself 
hd  stick  to  that  religiously,  day  and 
ight,  .year  in  and  year  out,  until  he  had 
lade  it  warp  and  woof  of  his  very  life, 
nd  finally  driven  the  thing  through 
n  that  line.  The  great  difficulty  with 
ur  efforts  for  city  development  at  the 
resent  time  is,  first,  that  we  try  to  do 
30  much,  and,  secondly,  that  after  we 
ave  started  jobs  and  got  them  well 
nder  way,  instead  of  sticking  to  them, 
olding  onto  them  for  dear  life,  and 
utting  them  through,  we  let  ourselves 
taken  off  to  some  other  field — we 
catter  oui-  energies.  It  is  absolutely  a 
act  that  if  we  are  to  achieve  the  growth 
»f  progress  that  we  look  for  in  American 
ities,  that  we  first  carve  out  a  program, 
elect  it  carefully,  and  having  selected  it, 
hen  year  by  year,  keep  at  just  the  num- 
of  concrete  things  that  we  can 
idequately  handle,  and  having  done 
hat,  organize  ourselves  like  a  football 
ieam,  stick  to  those  things  and  play  the 
hing  out  before  we  go  on  to  something 
ilse.  I  think  probably  four-fifths  of  the 
ailures  of  om-  civic  and  conmiercial 
md  governmental  efforts  today  is  due 
;o  the  failure  to  do  exactly  that  one 
hing,  essential  everywhere  else  for  suc- 
;ess,  and  therefore  just  as  essential 
n  civic  affaii-s. 

And  finally,  just  a  word  about  govern- 
nental  efficiency.  One  of  the  most 
idtal  things  that  I  could  have  talked  about 
s  the  relation  between  efficiency  of  city 
;overmnent  and  general  gro^-th  and 
jrogiess  of  the  city.  It  is  one  of  the  fom- 
)r  five  things  that  I  set  up  as  absolutely 
'undamental  to  the  ci\'ic  progress.    And 


wliy?  Under  that  city  government,  a 
host  of  things,  such  as  the  building  and 
operation  of  public  works,  including  your 
waterworks  system,  and  the  building 
and  conduct  of  your  school  system,  the 
building  and  operation  of  your  streets, 
the  planning  and  construction  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  city  at  large,  health  and 
sanitary  protection,  police  and  fire  pro- 
tection, the  whole  group  of  things, 
every  one  of  which  is  vitally  hooked  up 
with  the  efficiency  of  that  community 
and  vitally  hooked  up  with  the  possi- 
bilities for  social  and  business  growth 
in  that  conununity.  I  look  for  the 
coming  of  the  day  in  .America  when  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  officers 
and  executives  of  city  government  shall 
work  much  more  closely  hand  in  hand, 
meet  around  the  table  and  discuss  their 
problems,  work  out  the  future  of  the 
city  ten  years  ahead,  and  then,  as  a 
single  team,  each  handling  his  own  part 
of  the  game,  but  in  thorough  coopera- 
tion, working  out  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment and  the  progi-ess  of  the 
cities  which  we  look  forward  to  with 
hope.  Only  under  that  sort  of  complete 
cooperation  is  it  possible  to  develop  that 
city  that  I  am  trying  to  visualize  with 
you  this  morning,  scientifically  as  soundly 
organized  as  any  business  enterprise  ever 
was,  and  achieving  as  spectacular  residts 
in  growth  and  progi-ess  and  just  as 
certainly  as  that  has  ever  been  achieved 
by  the  most  spectacularly-developed 
business  enterprise,  because  we  have 
seized  hold  of  exactly  the  same  methods 
and  are  applying  them  with  exactly 
the  same  or  an  even  greater  degree  of 
efficiency.     (Applause.) 
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New  Process  of  Rubber  Manufacture 

Announced  by  the  United 

States  Rubber  Co. 


Announcement  has  been  made  In  the 
United  States  Rubber  Company  of  the 
development  of  two  remarkable  new 
processes  of  rubber  manufacture. 

Rumors  of  some  mysterious  new  pro- 
cess of  manufacture  which  have  been 
agitating  rubber  circles  in  this  country 
and  Europe  for  several  months  are  ex- 
plained by  the  announcement.  The 
rumors  have  centered  about  the  fact 
that  large  quantities  of  rubber  have 
been  arriving  in  this  country  not  in  the 
ordinary  forms  of  crude  rubber  but  in 
the  original  liquid  state  in  which  rubber 
comes  from  the  trees. 

The  discoveries  are  regarded  as  the 
most  important  developments  in  the 
rubber  industry  in  many  years,  and  are 
being  scrutinized  with  the  closest  at- 
tention by  the  entire  rubber  world. 

One  process  covers  a  method  of  ex- 
tracting rubber  from  the  latex  (milk) 
of  the  rubber  tree.  The  method  is  so 
new  and  effective  that  a  crude  rubber 
of  a  quality  never  before  known  is 
made  available  to  the  world. 

The  second  series  of  patents  covers  a 
process  of  treating  fabrics  and  cords 
with  latex,  making  it  possible  to  manu- 
facture tires  and  other  articles  with  a 
degree  of  strength  hitherto  impossible 
of  attainment. 

Taken  alone,  either  one  of  the  dis- 
coveries would  be  regarded  as  of  the 
utmost  significance,  but  together  they 
are  hailed  as  the  most  important  ad- 
vance in  the  field  of  rubber  manufacture 
since  the  discovery  of  vulcanization 
nearly  a  century  ago. 

Speaking  of  the  new  processes,  the 
India  Rubber  World,  mouthpiece  of  the 


rubber    industry,    says    in     its    current 
issue: 

"By  the  combined  use  of  this  ruhiicr 
and  the  latex  treated  fabric,  the  I'm  red 
States  Rubber  Company  is  in  a  posiridn 
to  make  its  products  of  a  quality  tiiat 
cannot  be  surpassed  by  any  product 
or  process  now  known." 

The  new  processes  have  been  perfected 
by  the  Development  Department  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Company,  whose 
chemists  and  research  engineers  have 
devoted  years  of  experimentation  to  this 
new  field.  ^ 

The  new  method  of  extracting  rubber 
from  latex  is  mechanical  and  of  toe 
technical  a  nature  to  be  described  here 
It  supplants  the  method  now  in  universa 
use  on  the  plantations  whereby  th< 
particles  of  rubber  in  the  latex  art 
coagulated  by  the  introduction  of  chem 
cals  into  the  latex  just  after  it  has  beer 
taken  from  the  tree,  and  also  supersede 
the  more  ancient  method  used  in  thi 
jungles  of  Brazil  of  smoking  the  late; 
in  the  smudge  formed  by  burnint 
uricuri  nuts. 

Rubber  produced  in  the  new  way  i 
found  to  show  a  substantial  increase  i 
tensile  strength  and  resistance  t 
abrasion — two  vital  matters  in  crud 
rubber.  It  also  shows  a  degree  of  unit 
formity  never  before  attained.  Thoug 
the  United  States  Rubber  Compan 
itself  is  modest  in  its  claims  regardin 
the  superiority  of  the  crude  rubbe 
coagulated  in  this  way,  other  rubbc 
experts  do  not  hesitate  to  predict  tha 
the  results  obtained  will  completel 
revolutionize  coagulating  methoc 
throughout  the  world  and  give  to  cor 
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imers    rubber    goods    of    a    distinctly 
etter  quality. 

Several  coagulation  plants  of  the  new 
pe  are  now  in  operation  or  in  the 
Durse  of  construction  by  the  United 
tates  Rubber  Company  both  in  the 
'nited  States  and  the  Far  East. 
The  new  web  fabric  process,  in  its 
Timediate  aspects,  is  of  even  greater 
iterest  to  the  rubber  industry  in  this 
ountry  than  the  coagulation  process 
ecause  most  of  the  work  of  coagulation 
as  been  done  at  the  source  of  crude 
ubber  supply  in  distant  countries, 
hereas  the  use  of  latex — rubber  in  the 
quid  form  in  which  it  comes  from  the 
ubber  tree — will  introduce  into  Ameri- 
an  tire  and  rubber  factories  methods  of 
nanufacture  that  are  entirely  new. 

The  American  manufacturer  has  been 
iccustomed  to  receiving  his  crude  rubber 
an  the  form  of  slabs  and  sheets,  which 
:;<  ire  about  as  tough  and  dry  as  shoe 
::teather.  The  first  step  in  his  process 
■^  )f  manufacture  has  been  to  make  this 
■!K  ubber  soft  and  pliable  enough  to  be 
irevorked.  To  bring  this  about  he  sends 
ni  :he  crude  rubber  through  a  chain  of 
:eiiTiachines,  huge  and  powerful,  which  by 
:« sheer  force  rend  and  tear  it  and  mas- 
■iicicate  it  until  it  becomes  a  soft  mass,  a 
a  process  necessarily  harmful  to  the  rub- 
■!  jer.  For  some  other  purposes  he  makes 
1  solution  of  the  rubber  by  combining 
!  t  with  benzine. 

1  In  almost  all  so-called  rubber  articles 
"af  commerce,  some  sort  of  fabric — 
■J'asually  of  cotton — is  used  to  give  body 
i^and  strength  to  the  articles  and  in  a 
?' large  measure  the  wearing  qualities  of 
■)the  article  depend  upon  the  construction 
"'iof  this  fabric  part. 

^  In  many  articles,  especially  tires,  it 
*has  been  learned  by  experience  that 
*  the  more  completely  each  strand  of 
■  cotton  can  be  covered  or  permeated  by 
rubber  the  better  the  wearing  qualities. 


The  chief  faults  with  former  methods 
of  uniting  the  rubber  with  the  cotton 
fabric  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  very  difficult  to  force  the  rubber 
dough  into  the  body  of  the  cotton  goods 
with  sufficient  success  to  do  more  than 
furnish  a  very  superficial  covering  to 
the  different  strands  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  the  fact  that  when  rubber  has 
been  used  in  the  form  of  a  solution  the 
effects  of  the  chemicals  have  a  harmful 
effect  on  the  cotton. 

The  United  States  Rubber  Company 
has  found  that  if  a  thread  of  the  fabric 
is  immersed  in  rubber  latex,  the  rubber 
penetrates  to  the  very  center  of  the 
strand.  In  fact,  a  microscopic  examina- 
tion of  individual  cotton  fibres  so  treated 
shows  that  the  rubber  is  present  in  the 
hollow  tubular  structure  of  many  of 
the  individual  cotton  fibres. 

Threads  so  treated  with  rubber  latex, 
whether  individual  or  comprised  in  a 
knitted  or  woven  fabric,  have  very 
great  advantages  over  threads  or  woven 
fabrics  treated  by  the  processes  hereto- 
fore in  use,  when  associated  with  rubber 
in  the  vulcanizing  operation. 

The  whole  object  of  rubberizing  the 
fabric  is  to  cause  a  real  union  of  the 
rubber  and  the  fabric  to  occur  in  the 
vulcanizing  process.  When  an  article 
is  in  use,  it  ra{5idly  begins  to  deteriorate 
when  this  union  is  broken.  In  the  case 
of  tires,  the  breaking  of  this  union  is 
called  "separation"  and  is  usually  the 
initial  stage  of  destruction,  which  pro- 
ceeds rapidly  from  this  point  on.  With 
'threads  treated  with  rubber  latex,  tests 
have  shown  that  the  union  lasts  very 
much  longer  than  is  the  case  with  threads 
treated  by  the  processes  heretofore  in 
use. 

Machinery  of  extremely  simple  charac- 
ter has  been  developed  by  the  United 
States  Rubber  Company  for  passing 
cords  and  fabrics  through  a  latex  bath. 
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"These  two  important  developments," 
says  the  India  Rubber  World,  "result 
in  great  advantages  to  both  the  planta- 
tions and  the  rubber  manufacturers. 

"From  the  plantations  viewpoint,  it 
means  the  simplification  of  the  process 
of  converting  latex  into  crude  rubber 
suitable  for  use  by  the  rubber  factory 
with  possible  savings  over  the  present 
costs,  and  because  of  the  absolute  uni- 
formity and  high  quality  which  the 
Hopkinson  process  gives  it  should  mean 
greatly  increased  quality  of  the  vul- 
canized article. 

"To  the  rubber  goods  manufacturer 
these  developments  mean  that  the  end 
he  has  so  long  nought— a  pure,  clean 
rubber  of  absolute  uniformity  and  highest 
quality — has  been  attained." 

One  especially  important  phase  of  the 
discovery  that  rubber  latex  may  be 
utilized  in  manufacture  is  the  fact  that 
thereby  there  is  opened  up  a  wide, 
new  field  of  experimentation  which  will 
almost  certainly  result  in  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  uses  to  which  rubber  may 
i,e  put. 

Handling  rubber  m  liquid  torm  in 
large  quantities  has  meant  many  changes 
in  the  plantation  work  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Company.  Tank  wagons 
are  now  in  daily  use.  The  latex  is  trans- 
ported by  tank  cars  to  the  nearest  port 
and  placed  in  storage  tanks,  later  to  be 
pumped  into  the  tanks  of  steamers  for 
shipment  to  the  United  States.  Arriving 
in  this  country  the  latex  is  again  pumped 
into  railroad  tank  cars  for  transportation 
to  the  factories. 


City    Cleansing    Services    on    Strictly 
Municipal   Basis 

Philadelphia    Eliminates   Contract    System    for 

Street  Cleaning  and  Ash  Rubbish  and  Garbage 

Collection  and  Disposal 

For  many  years  Philadelphia  remained 
the  one  large  city  in  the  country  whose 
street  cleansing  services  were  in  the 
hands  of  private  contractors.    Aside  from 


the  efficiency  of  the  work,  the  political  as- 
pect of  this  manner  of  doing  business  was 
intolerable.  The  work  was  done  by  con- 
tractors who  were  also  political  bosses. 
The  rule  that  contracts  were  never  let  tor 
more  than  a  year  at  a  time  successfully 
eliminated  independent  contractors,  and 
it  was  only  after  years  of  agitation  that 
the  new  charter  was  able  to  secure  for  th( 
city  the  power  to  do  its  own  streel 
cleaning.  Beginning  with  January  1  ol 
last  year,  all  the  city  cleansing  services- 
street  cleaning  and  ash,  rubbish  am 
garbage  collection  and  disposal — wen 
put  on  a  direct  municipal  basis  in  a 
districts.  Since  then  there  has  been 
general  satisfaction  with  the  service 
rendered.  The  budget  allowance  for  the 
past  year  was  considerably  less  than  tha 
for  previous  contract  work,  although  thii 
was  to  be  expected  because  of  lower  prici 
levels.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
saving  over  the  budget  allowance  will  b 
made. 

■  -  National  Municipal  Reviet 


PUBLIC  SALES 


We  have  purchased  122.000  pair  U.  S.  Army 
Munson  last  shoes,  sizes  'i'.  to  12  which  was 
the  entire  surplus  stock  of  one  of  the  largest 
U.  S.  Government  shoe  contractors. 

This  shoe  is  guaranteed  one  hundred  p6r  cent 
solid  leather,  color  dark  tan,  bellows  tongue, 
dirt  and  waterproof.  The  actual  value  of  this 
shoe  is  $6.00.  Owing  to  this  tremendous 
buy  we  can  offer  same  to  the  public  at 


$2.95 


Send  correct  size.  Pay  postman  on  delivery 
or  send  money  order.  If  shoes  are  not  as  rep- 
resented we  will  cheerfully  refund  your 
money  promptly  upon  request. 

National  Bay  State  Shoe  Company 

296  Broadway.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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CONCRETE  CARRIES  HEAVY  TRAFFIC  AT 
WHOLESALE  TERMINAL 

By  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager, 
Los  Angeles  Union  Terminal  Co. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  has  in  The  Whole- 
sale Terminal,  a  development  which 
^as  been  termed  the  most  modern  and 
efficiently  equipped  plant  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States.  It  includes  a  produce 
section  in  which  80  per  cent  of  the  whoie- 
le  fruit  and  produce  business  of  Los 
Angeles  is  conducted,  and  a  warehouse 
ection  which  is  laid  out  and  equipped 
for  the  most  economical  handling  of  the 
business  of  wholesale,  manufacturing, 
warehousing  and  distributing  firms.  The 
Terminal  has  2,000,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space  in  its  six  reinforced  concrete 
buildings,  and  the  buildings  aggregate 
over  a  mile  in  length.  A  new  four-story 
unit,  providing  an  additional  220,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space  is  now  being 
built  of  reinforced  concrete. 

The  need  for  a  centralized  whole- 
sale terminal  district  exists  in  many 
cities,  but  while  in  most  cases  activity 
toward  securing  such  a  district  has 
been  confined  largely  to  planning,  in 
Los  Angeles  private  enterprise  took 
up  the  problem  during  the  war  period, 
and  carried  through  an  extensive  build- 
ing program.  At  present  230  wholesale 
and  manufacturing  firms  conduct  their 
entire  business  in  The  Wholesale  Ter- 
minal. For  the  accommodation  of  these 
firms,  there  are  located  in  the  buildings 
a  bank,  hotel,  printing  plant,  100  suites 
of  office  rooms,  telegraph  offices,  res- 
taurants, public  warehouses  and  other 
facilities. 

Quarters  for  the  wholesale  fruit  and 
produce  market  are  provided  by  three 
two-story  buildings  surrounding  a  paved 
court  1,200  feet  long  by  200  feet  wide,  in 
which  there  are  stalls  for  500  teams  and 
trucks   to   accommodate   farmers   selling 


fresh  produce.  This  space  is  crowded 
daily  with  vehicles  of  all  sorts.  On  the 
areas  used  as  driveways,  concrete  pave- 
ment was  laid  because  of  its  durability 
and  non-slipperiness.  Another  type  was 
placed  on  the  areas  assigned  to  stalls, 
but  experience  has  shown  that  con- 
crete would  have  been  preferable.  Con- 
crete paving  is  being  used  on  all  new 
work  subject  to  vehicular  traffic. 

The  first  concrete  pavement  was  placed 
in  1918,  and  to  date  about  19,000  square 
yards  have  been  built.  Four  thousand 
square  yards  additional  will  be  laid 
alongside  our  new  four-story  unit.  The 
pavement  is  mostly  6  inches  thick,  of 
1:2:4  concrete,  although  some  sections 
are  as  much  as  8  inches  thick.  Expansion 
joints  are  placed  at  35-foot  intervals. 
Pavements  in  the  produce  market  are 
subjected  to  traffic  18  hours  a  day,  as 
the  market  opens  at  midnight  and 
closes  at  six  p.  m.  Traffic  officers  are 
on  duty  at  The  Terminal  and  they 
divide  their  time  between  the  market 
section  and  Terminal  Court,  which  is 
filled  all  day  with  heavy  drays  and 
motor  trucks  serving  the  manufac- 
turers and  wholesalers  located  in  the 
warehouses. 

In  very  few  localities  will  there  be 
found  such  concentrated,  steel-tired  and 
motor  truck  traffic  as  at  The  Wholesale 
Terminal.  The  resistance  of  concrete  to 
wear,  its  safety,  sanitary  qualities  and 
low  maintenance  make  this  the  ideaj 
pavement  for  such  service. 

Frequent,  rapid  and  noiseless  switching 
service  is  performed  by  the  electric 
locomotives  of  the  Pacific  Electric  Rail- 
way Co.,  which  handles  freight  to  and 
from  all  railroads  entering  Los  Angeles. 
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VIEW  OF  LOS  ANGELES  WHOLESALE  TERMINAL 


The  Union  Terminal  Warehouse  Com- 
pany operates  the  largest  and  most 
modern  warehouse  in  Los  Angeles  at 
The  Terminal,  to  which  merchants  need- 
ing storage  space  for  a  limited  time  only 
can  have  merchandise  consigned  and 
stored;  and  if  goods  are  shipped  with 
draft  attached,  financing  can  be  ar- 
ranged by  the  Warehouse  Company 
whereby  the  banker  will  surrender  bill  of 
lading  to  the  Warehouse  Company  and 
accept  warehouse  receipts.  This  makes 
possible  the  purchase  of  carload  or  cargo 
lots  with  a  limited  cash  outlay.  An  office 
section  is  maintained  for  brokers,  manu- 
facturers' agents  and  factory  branch 
representatives,  and  adjoining  this  office 
section  display  and  sales  rooms  and 
warehousing  space  are  provided.  For 
handling  perishable  goods,  a  large  public 
cold  storage  warehouse  is  also  main- 
tained. 

To  meet  the  demand  for  warehouse 
space  a  new  four-story  building  is 
now  under  construction.  Like  the 
others,    this    will    be    of   Class    A    rein- 


forced concrete  throughout,  and  will 
be  equipped  with  electric  elevators, 
spiral  chutes  and  other  labor  saving- 
equipment  for  handling  goods.  The  low 
est  fire  insurance  rates  on  merchandise 
are  assured,  as  the  automatic  fire 
sprinkling  system  in  connection  with  the 
concrete  construction  reduces  this  hazard 
to  an  absolute  minimum. 

Much  credit  is  due  John  Parkinson 
supervising  architect,  for  the  careful: 
design  of  The  Terminal  and  the  thorough 
execution  of  the  plans  and  specifications, 
and  to  the  Wurster  Construction  Com 
pany  of  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego  and  St 
Louis  for  the  efficient  and  rapid  construe 
tion  of  the  entire  group  of  building! 
during  the  war  period  when  it  was  neces 
sary  to  surmount  many  difficulties.  F. 
V.  McPeak  of  Los  Angeles,  who  had 
charge  of  the  construction  of  the  concrete 
pavement,  deserves  much  credit  for  the 
excellent  manner  in  which  this  part  ol 
the  project  was  carried  out  and  the  good 
results  obtained. 
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THE  PUBLIC  OFFICIAL  AND  THE  PRESS 

An  Address  Delivered  Before 

The  League  of  California  Municipalities,  Stanford  University,  California 

Thursday,  September  21,  1922 

By 

Chester  H.  Roweli., 

Member  of  the  Railroad  Commission  of  California. 


Mr.  President  and  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
nen:  I  want  first  to  congratulate  you 
3n  some  of  the  other  things  that  you 
fiave  been  talking  about,  and  par- 
ticularly the  questions  of  public  health. 
President  Wilbur  made  one  remark 
that  struck  me  very  forcibly,  and  that 
was  that  the  important  thing  is  not  to 
substitute  theories  or  notions  for  the 
facts  of  life.  That  is  perhaps  the  most 
fundamental  thing  that  can  be  said,  not 
merely  as  concerns  questions  of  public 
health,  but  everything  else  with  which 
you  have  to  deal.  Just  apply  it  to  the 
subject  of  public  utilities.  If  the  awards 
of  regulatory  bodies  on  the  subject  of 
public  utilities  can  be  based  on  the 
facts,  on  all  the  facts,  and  nothing  but 
the  facts,  you  will  find  that  all  your 
problems  will  solve  themselves  very 
easily.  Those,  of  course,  are  the  things 
that  you  have  been  discussing.  I  am 
not  here  to  discuss  them,  but  I  could 
not  forbear  a  word  upon  that  very 
excellent  commentary  of  President  Wil- 
bur. 

I  have  been  asked  to  talk  to  you 
something  about  the  relations  of  the 
public  official  and  the  press — I  suppose 
because  it  is  notorious  that  I  have  had 
considerable  experience  with  both  ends 
of  that  problem,  and  I  have  probably 
had  the  painful  experience  that  you  have 
had  at  one  end,  and  the  experience  which 
newspaper  men  (and  I  hope  none  of 
you)  have  had  at  the  other  end,  but 
which  I,  at  any  rate,  as  a  newspaper  man, 


have  had  with  some  public  officials.  In 
other  words,  upon  the  one  side  is  the 
public  official,  and  I  don't  think  it  has 
ever  happened,  even  once,  that  the 
newspaper  reported  anything  that  I 
was  intimately  connected  and  acquainted 
with,  that  I  knew  all  about,  and  got  it 
right.  I  believe  I  may  say  that  every 
time  they  have  got  it  wrong — always. 
And  you  have  probably  had  that  ex- 
perience. 

Well,  converseh',  as  a  newspaper  man, 
I  have  had  the  experience  many  times 
of  finding  out  that  what  the  public 
official  wanted  was  something  less  than 
all  the  truth,  and  he  wanted  that  some- 
what later  than  it  would  be  news.  So 
the  newspaper  man  has  some  difficulties 
with  the  public  official,  too. 

I  don't  know  that  I  can  give  you  any 
final  answers  to  some  of  the  questions 
that  naturally  arise  in  connection  with 
this  topic,  but  perhaps  I  can  ramble  on 
about  some  of  the  problems  we  have  and 
some  of  the  things  we  have  to  do  with 
them,  and  say  something  that  will 
have  some  little  interest  to  you,  first, 
from  a  purely  practical  side,  of  dealing 
with  the  thing  as  is,  and  then  perhaps 
some  speculations  on  the  larger  subject 
of  what  we  hope  the  future  will  have  in 
store  for  us  on  the  thing  as  it  ought  to 
be,  though  none  of  us  have  any  illusions 
that  we  can  bring  that  about.- 

Let  us  take  it  from  the  side  of  the 
public  official  first.  The  public  official 
has  to  deal  with  the  reporter,  and  he  has 
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to  deal  with  the  editor,  with  the  re- 
sponsible proprietor  or  controller  ot'  the 
newspaper.  In  dealing  with  the  reporter, 
he  knows  the  reporter's  faults  very  well, 
but  let  me  suggest  that  not  all  of 
your  troubles  with  the  newspaper  are 
due  to  the  newspaper's  fault.  Some  of 
them  may  be  due  even  to  your  own 
fault,  too.  Let  us  consider,  then,  the 
general  problem  of  that  side  of  your 
difficulties  and  your  tactics  with  the 
newspapers.  The  newspaper  reporter 
ought  to  get  your  side  (I  will  come  to 
that  in  a  minute),  and  you  ought  also 
to  get  his.  There  are  certain  things  that 
I  think  it  worth  while  to  remember  in 
dealing  with  the  handling  of  the  news  of 
your  departments.  For  one  thing,  I 
should  say  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  you  are  to  deal  squarely  and  im- 
partially and  fully,  give  a  square  deal 
to  all  the  newspapers,  even  those  that 
don't  give  it  to  you.  The  mistake  is 
sometimes  made,  that  if  one  newspaper 
treats  you  fairly  and  the  other  one 
does  not,  then  you  slip  the  news  to  the 
one  that  treats  you  fairly,  and  unfairly 
keep  it  away  from  the  one  that  does  not 
treat  you  fairly.  Sometimes,  in  case  of 
the  disagreeable  individual  reporter,  that 
may  be  necessary.  If  he  is  the  sort  of 
man  you  simply  can't  deal  with  honestly, 
who  will  lie  about  you,  who  won't 
deal  with  you  squarely,  who  won't 
keep  your  confidences,  just  kick  him 
physically  out  of  your  office,  don't  let 
him  in,  inform  his  employer  that  he 
can't  come  inside  your  office.  That  you 
may  do  with  the  individual,  if  the  case 
is  extreme  enough.  Otherwise,  as  I  have 
said,  deal  evenly  and  squarely  with  all 
the  newspapers,  even  those  that  do  not  so 
deal  with  you. 

There  are  a  good  many  concrete 
things  that  come  up  in  that.  For  in- 
stance, a  square  deal  or  an  even  break 
as  between  the  morning  and  the  evening 
newspapers.       And    here    I    am    talking 


more  in  detail,  more  technically  tli 
would  to  a  general  audience.  It  is 
enough  to  arrange  a  deal  between 
two  that  is  not  square.  For  instai 
knew  a  man  who  always  held  a  mi. 
just  at  noon  in  his  office  every 
and  gave  out  the  news  just  at  i 
and  he  thought  that  was  a  square 
He  said  "You  can  come  around  at  i 
and  whichever  one  of  you  gets  it 
that  is  his  luck."  And  of  course 
evening  paper,  of  which  he  happened  to 
be  in  favor,  always  got  all  the  news  first. 
That  isn't  a  square  deal,  isn't  the  square 
deal  that  should  be  accorded  the  pape 
I  have  known  printed  publicity  to  he 
given  out  upon  the  express  requirement 
that  it  should  be  given  to  certain  news- 
papers and  kept  away  from  others,  on 
the  ground  that  those  other  newspapers 
were  crooked,  that  they  would  garble  it, 
that  they  would  misuse  it,  and  therefore 
they  must  not  be  let  have  it.  Do 
do  that.  If  they  misuse  your  publicit), 
find  some  other  remedy  than  that.  So 
I  say  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
newspaper,  I  think  they  have  the  right 
to  expect  an  absolutely  even  break 
and  a  square  deal  on  the  giving  out  of 
the  news,  and  don't  play  any  favorites, 
even  to  the  extent  of  acting  in  favor  of 
your  friends  or  against  your  enemies. 

Then  remember  also  that  the  news 
paper  is  going  to  deal  with  the  thing 
absolutely  from  the  news  standpoint, 
that  the  newspaper  does  not  print  news 
because  it  does  any  good,  it  doesn't 
keep  out  news  because  the  printing  of  it 
will  do  harm.  Things  are  not  put  in  the 
newspaper  to  do  good  or  do  harm.  They 
are  put  in  the  newspaper  because  they 
are  news.  It  may  be  that  that  is  a 
narrow  view.  It  may  be  that  the  news  is 
not  the  greatest  and  most  sacred  thing 
in  the  world.  But  anyhow,  the  news- 
paper is  run  on  that  principle,  and  there 
is  only  one  reason  for  printing  news,  and 
that  is  because  it  is  news,  and  that  is  a 
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onclusivc  reason  for  printiny:  it,  wlictlur 
t  does  good  or  harm.  And  the  tact  that 
not  news  is  a  conclusive  reason  for 
lot  printing  it,  no  matter  how  much  good 
t  will  do.  The  eternal  varieties  are  not 
lews.  The  ten  commandments  are  not 
lews.  The  thing  that  happened  day 
before  yesterday  is  not  news. 

That  brings  up  the  time  element. 
Dne  of  the  mistakes  of  people  in  dealing 
Arith  reporters  sometimes,  for  instance, 
to  say,  "The  last  signature  is  not  on  this, 
and  the  last  opinion  is  not  rendered. 
It  is  not  finally  and  officially  finished. 
11  give  it  to  you  in  detail  and  ac- 
curately day  after  to-morrow,  after  that 
is  all  done."  Meantime  the  other  news- 
paper is  going  to  print  it.  Now,  the  news 
news,  not  when  it  is  technically 
finished,  but  when  it  is  actually  ready. 
And  if  you  refuse  to  help  the  reporter 
by  giving  him  the  facts  right  when  it  is 
really  news,  don't  blame  him  if  he  prints 
it  as  near  right  as  he  can  give  the  facts, 
even  if  it  is  not  very  near  right.   Because, 

I  say,  the  facts  as  they  understand 
them  are  going  to  be  printed  then — 
the  time  element  is  more  important 
than  anything  else  from  the  newspaper's 
standpoint. 

To  illustrate:  A  tremendously  im- 
portant event  happened  up  at  Sacra- 
mento day  before  yesterday.  All  the 
party  conventions  of  all  the  parties  met, 
and  they  did  important  things.  I  read 
with  great  care  all  five  accounts  in  all 
five  of  the  newspapers  in  San  Francisco, 
and,  except  from  what  information  I 
have  from  private  sources  elsewhere,  I 
don't  know  anything  about  what  hap- 
pened there  in  Sacramento.  The  reason 
was  not  that  most  of  this  could  not  have 
been  printed,  what  happened — some  of  it 
could — the  main  thing  there  is,  that  the 
newspaper  goes  to  press  at  a  certain 
hour,  the  morning  newspaper  goes  to 
press  earl\-  in  the  evening,  and  the 
evening  newspaper   goes   to   press   early 


in  the  morning;  and  the  requirements 
is  to  get  it  in  on  time — something.  You 
have  to  reckon  with  that,  too.  And  the 
time  element  is  more  important  than 
ail  other  things.  If  you  can  cooperate 
with  the  reporter  and  help  him  to  get 
it  in  and  ready  on  time,  you  will  help 
yourself  and  him  both.  But  he  is  going 
to  get  it  in  on  time  anyway,  right  or 
wrong. 

So  that  some  of  these  things  (and  there 
are  faults  in  the  newspaper  business) 
are  inescapable  faults,  and  the  thing  for 
you  to  do,  is  not  to  resist  them,  not  to 
say  they  are  wrong,  or,  to  say  they  are 
wrong  if  you  want  to,  but  not  to  have 
any  idea  that  you  can  improve  them, 
but  rather  to  deal  with  those  things  in 
the  business  sense  as  is. 

So,  too,  on  the  question  of  fairness, 
and  on  certain  questions  of  the  honesty, 
the  trade  ethics  of  the  newspapers. 
The  ordinary,  unskilled  citizen  always 
has  the  notion,  and  even  the  public 
official  sometimes  has  the  notion,  that 
the  main  thing  to  find  out  about  the 
newspaper  story  that  you  don't  like  is 
"who  put  that  piece  in  the  paper." 
That  is  the  one  question  you  can't  get 
answered,  and  it  isn't  any  of  your 
business.  The  question  whether  the 
thing  is  true  or  not  is  decidedly  your 
business.  But  the  question  ot  which 
fellow  peached  in  the  first  place  isn't 
any  of  your  business,  and  in  the  second 
place,  whether  it  is  or  not,  the  funda- 
mental rule  of  ethics  in  the  newspaper 
business,  the  one  and  only  moral  prin- 
ciple that  all  the  newspapers  live  up  to, 
is  the  principle  of  protecting  your  in- 
formant. So  if  the  newspaper  says 
that  a  certain  public  official  is  a  thief, 
you  have  a  right  to  call  on  that  news- 
paper to  furnish  the  evidence,  to  prove  it, 
or  to  tell  you  where  you  can  get  it.  If 
the  newspaper  has  no  power  to  use  the 
subpoena  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
witnesses  you  have,  or  the  courts  have 
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for  you,  and  the  newspaper  has  a  right 
to  tell  you  which  witness  you  can  find 
out  from,  whether  it  is  true  or  not.  But 
if  what  you  want  to  find  out  is,  not 
whether  it  was  true  or  not,  but  who 
peached,  don't  ask  that  question,  and 
if  you  do,  know  perfectly  well  that  it 
won't  be  answered.  It  won't  be  answered 
even  if  the  court  commands  it  to  be 
answered.  The  newspaper  editor  will  go 
to  jail  and  stay  there  rather  than  divulge 
it.  So,  when  you  are  against  that  one 
feature  of  newspaper  ethics,  of  protecting 
the  newspaper's  informant  and  keeping 
his  confidences,  remember  that  that 
moral  principle  at  least,  the  newspaper 
won't  break.  Or,  if  there  is  one  man  that 
does,  you  may  know  that  man  by  the 
moral  scorn  of  all  his  fellows,  because 
that  is  the  only  crime  that  they  won't 
forgive. 

Also,  you  can  take  advantage  of  that 
fact.  You  may  not  be  able  to  trust  or 
be  willing  to  trust  a  newspaper  man  on 
anything  but  that  one  thing;  but  on 
that,  you  can.  President  Roosevelt 
introduced  it  as  a  principle  in  the  White 
House,  that  whenever  there  was  a  secret 
that  simply  must  not  be  printed,  he 
kept  the  secret  by  calling  all  the  news- 
paper men  in  and  telling  them  all  all 
about  it  in  confidence.  If  he  had  tried 
to  keep  it  from  them,  some  of  them 
would  have  found  it  out,  either  correctly 
or  incorrectly,  and  they  would  have 
printed  it.  But  when  all  of  them  knew 
all  about  it  in  confidence,  they  didn't 
print  it.  Or,  if  there  was  one  of  them 
who  did,  he  did  not  need  the  President's 
scorn,  to  kick  him  out  of  the  profession. 
After  that  fall,  his  associates  would 
simply  brand  him  as  being  kicked  out. 
So,  if  the  newspapers  have  a  few  vir- 
tues, you  might  as  well  take  advantage 
of  those,  and  use  that  formula,  that  the 
way  to  keep  the  thing  out  of  the  paper, 
if  it  must  be  kept  out,  is  to  tell  all  the 
reporters  all  about  it  in  confidence. 


Another  thing:  If  a  newspaper  re- 
porter (and  I  am  still  talking  about  the 
reporters  that  you  have  to  deal  with 
immediately  not  the  proprietors — we 
will  come  to  them  later)  won't  deal  with 
you  fairly,  if  he  insists  on  lying  about 
you,  go  to  his  editor  and  tell  him  that 
that  man  is  a  sneak,  a  liar,  and  you 
can't  have  anything  to  do  with  him. 
If  it  is  the  fact  that  he  won't  tell  the 
truth  about  things,  that  is  the  thing  r<> 
do.  But  if,  instead  of  that,  his  fault  is 
that  he  has  it  in  for  you,  that  he  is  ju^t 
prejudiced  against  you,  that  he  alwa\s 
uses  the  facts  to  injure  you  (that  some- 
times may  be  true,  I  don't  know,  \ini 
are  not  the  best  judge  whether  it  is  >•]■ 
not);  when  that  is  the  complaint,  n^  r 
that  he  lies  about  the  facts,  but  that  he  : 
prejudiced  against  you,  and  he  has 
in  for  you,  the  chances  are  you  won't  1 
believed  when  you  tell  the  editor  tiiat. 
You  may  be  right  about  it  and  it  may  1h 
true,  but  the  editor  won't  think  sm, 
because  he  has  heard  that  complaint  so 
often  when  it  is  not  true  that^he  does  not 
believe  it  when  it  is.  So  you  may  go 
impersonally  to  him  to  say  that  he  lied 
about  the  facts  and  in  person  to  show 
that  he  is  prejudiced  against  you,  and 
then  you  will  get  your  hearing. 

That  constitutes  a  few  of  the  things 
you  need  to  know  in  dealing  with  the 
reporter.  More  difficult,  perhaps,  is 
.dealing  with  the  editor,  because  I  have 
sometimes  thought  that  what  you  need 
to  reform  in  the  newspaper  business  is  to 
fire  the  proprietors.  Most  of  the  bigger 
newspapers,  at  least,  have  a  stafl^  that 
could  run  them  right  right  now,  without 
changing  a  man,  and  would  if  they 
were  left  to  themselves,  and  the  reason 
they  are  not  run  right  is  because  they 
are  not  left  to  themselves.  If  your 
situation  is  that  you  tell  the  reporter 
the  truth,  and  he  is  intelligent  enough 
to  understand  the  truth,  and  lots  of 
reporters    are    not,    but    if    this    one    is. 
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jand  if  he  writes  the  truth,  or  wants  to 
write  it,  and  his  editor  won't  print  it, 
if  his  editor  insists  on  deliberately 
distorting  the  truth  when  he  knows  the 
truth,  then  you  just  go  to  the  editor 
[and  tell  that  editor  that  he  is  cheating 
his  readers,  and  tell  them  so  too,  and 
don't  be  afraid  of  that  editor.  Because 
when  the  editor  is  fighting  you  by  lying 
about  you  when  he  knows  it  is  a  lie, 
he  is  cheating  his  readers,  and  you 
don't  need  to  be  afraid  of  him.  One 
man  in  the  right  on  a  question  is 
stronger,  even  with  the  limited  access 
to  the  public  that  one  man  has,  than 
any  editor  is,  no  matter  how  efficient 
the  mere  machinery  of  print  is. 

And  that  evil  does  exist  and  does 
exist  a  lot.  For  instance,  in  this  very 
story  I  was  speaking  of,  the  story  of 
these  political  conventions  on  Tuesday, 
some  of  the  stories  were  all  wrong,  from 
stupidity  on  the  part  of  the  editor,  and 
some  of  them  were  decidedly  all  wrong 
on  account  of  the  unanimous  anticipa- 
tion of  the  politicians  and  the  editors 
of  San  Francisco,  which  is  to  the  effect 
that  there  is  only  one  political  question 
that  is  important  or  interesting,  and 
that  is  the  "wet"  or  "dry"  question, 
and  there  is  only  one  side  of  that  that 
you  dare  print,  and  that  is  the  "wet" 
side.  They  are  all  convinced  of  that. 
They  are  all  convinced  that  that  is  the 
unanimous  expectation  of  their  people. 
So  part  of  the  story  was  distorted,  that 
the  reporter  quite  correctly  understood, 
but  if  he  wrote  part  of  that  and  incor- 
rectly, and  it  were  on  the  wet  side,  it 
didn't  make  any  difference  whether  he 
omitted  all  the  rest  or  not.  Some  of 
them  got  it  all  wrong.  For  instance,  if 
you  read  Ned  Hamilton's  stories  in  the 
"Examiner,"  if  that  was  all  wrong,  it 
was  not  for  any  other  reason  than  that 
he  had  to  get  it  in  early,  and  most  of 
what  is  there  narrated  has  not  happened 
at    the    time    that    he    has    to    write. 


(Laughter.)  But  some  of  it  gets  all 
wrong  because  the  newspapers  in  the 
city  want  the  news  stated  as  if  things 
went  their  way,  whether  they  did  or  not. 
That,  finally,  is  the  most  serious  of 
all,  because  these  other  things  may  be 
funny,  and  they  may  be  ridiculous, 
and  they  may  be  stupid,  but  you  can 
live  with  them.  The  only  thing  you 
can't  live  with  is  the  deliberate  dis- 
tortion of  news  for  purposes  of  policy. 
That  is  not  the  only  crime  of  the  news- 
papers, but  it  is  the  major  one,  the  only 
one  that  ought  to  be  a  capital  offense, 
a  major  felony.  I  don't  mean  by  that 
that  the  newspaper  man  hasn't  the 
right  to  take  the  side  you  think  is 
wrong.  He  ought  to  take  that  frequently, 
and  he  ought  to  make  arguments  that 
you  think  are  vicious  or  specious.  If 
he  does  that,  your  answer  is  to  make 
better  arguments,  more  reasonable  ones. 
If  you  can't  convince  the  people  that 
your  arguments  are  better  than  his, 
that  is  your  misfortune.  But  he  must 
not  lie  about  the  facts,  he  must  not 
suppress  the  facts  because  they  are  on 
the  side  he  does  not  like,  and  he  must 
not  distort  the  facts  because  they  are 
as  distorted  on  the  side  he  does  like. 
That  is  the  major  crime  of  the  news- 
papers, I  repeat.  It  is  a  crime  on  a 
much  wider  scale  than  the  mere  fact 
that  it  is  an  injustice  to  you.  If  the 
newspaper  is  unjust  to  you,  if  it  makes 
your  career  in  office  uncomfortable,  or 
if  it  finally  terminates  that  career  and 
put  somebody  else  in,  that  is  not  a 
major  evil  from  any  standpoint  but 
yours,  and  probably  not  even  from 
yours.  But  we  have  now  government 
by  newspapers  and  I  can't  see  far 
enough  ahead  to  see  when  we  will  ever 
have  any  other  sort  of  government. 
There  may  be  some  other  sort  some  day. 
But  as  far  ahead  as  you  now  need  to 
reckon  with,  we  are  going  to  have 
government  by  newspapers,  and  we  are 
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going  to  have  it  for  just  physical  reasons. 
The  newspaper  man  is  not  any  wiser 
than  anybody  else.  You  can  probably 
prove  he  is  not  as  wise  as  you  are.  He 
has  not  even  better  means  of  information 
than  some  other  people,  though  he  has 
better  means  of  information  than  have 
most  people.  But  he  has  the  means  of 
going  to  all  the  people,  and  it  is  physically 
impossible  to  do  it  any  other  way.  I 
am  talking  now  to  a  hundred  or  two  of 
you,  and  it  happens  that  you  are  im- 
portant because  you  reach  thousands 
of  others.  But  nobody  ever  talks  to 
an  audience  of  over  ten  thousand,  and 
very  few  people  ever  talk  to  an  audience 
of  that  size,  and  then  only  a  few  times. 
I  have  done  it,  I  suppose,  a  half  dozen 
times  in  my  life.  Very  few  people  ever 
do  it  at  all.  I  have  talked  in  print  to  a 
million  people  every  day,  and  that 
means  that  my  audience,  through  print, 
in  one  day,  every  day,  is  almost  the 
combined  population  of  all  the  audiences 
1  will  ever  address  orally  in  all  my  life. 
That  is  true  of  most  people  who  have 
access  to  print.  Just  as  a  labor-saving 
device,  print  so  out-ranks  all  other 
means  of  publicity  combined,  that  there 
simply  isn't  any  competition. 

Now,  the  more  democracy  we  have, 
the  more  rule  we  have  by  the  people 
themselves  directly,  and  they  are  doing 
it  rather  than  leaving  it  to  you  as  their 
few  wisest  men,  and  you  may  have 
observed  that  we  are  hearing  more  of  it — 
the  more  direct  democracy  we  have, 
the  more  advantage  this  physical  com- 
mand of  printing  is,  because  it  can  reach 
all  people  all  the  time,  and  nobody  else 
can  reach  anjt'thing  more  than  an  in- 
significant part  of  the  people  once 
in  a  while.  So  that,  for  better  or  for 
worse,  we  are  going  to  have  govern- 
ment, if  not  by  newspapers,  at  least 
through  newspapers.  If  it  is  by  news- 
papers, it  becomes  tremendously  im- 
portant that  the  autocrat  should  be  the 


right  one,  and  notoriously  they  are  nor. 
The  next  best  thing  is  to  have  it  throuuh 
newspapers,  ami  that  you  can  live  with. 
Because,  if  you  have  government  thnnmh 
newspapers,    and    the    newspaper    is    .i 
transparent  medium,  you  can  get  alonu'. 
And    the    newspaper    can    use    all    tlu- 
argument  it  likes  on  the  right  side  or  tlu- 
wrong  side,  and  that  does  not  necessarily 
do  any  harm,  because  if  the  arguments 
are  stupid,  the  people  won't  believe  thcn\ 
and    if   the    arguments    are    biased,    * 
other   newspapers   will    have    argumt : 
biased  on  the  other  side,  and,  more<i\ 
any  person's  individual  intelligence  is  a 
sufficient    remedy    against    false    ariru 
ments.   When  you  read  a  false  argumei 
you  know  that  you  think  that  arguiiK 
is  false,  at  least,   and  you   have  reas 
for  thinking  so.     But  when  you  read 
false  fact,  you  have  no  means  of  know  i    ^ 
whether   it   is    true    or   false,   except    n 
the    few    individual    cases    where    you 
happen    to    have    individual    knowledge, 
and    those   cases   can    never   cover   very 
much. 

The  newspaper  has,  in  the  first  place, 
the  most  wide-spread  machinery  for 
getting  information  that  ever  existed 
in  the  world.  In  the  second  place,  it 
has  a  means  of  spreading  that  informa- 
tion so  much  more  efficient  than  any- 
thing that  can  possibly  compete  with 
it,  that  as  to  the  gathering  and  giving 
out  of  information,  the  newspaper  is  the 
whole  thing. 

That  being  the  case,  and  being  fore- 
doomed to  remain  the  case,  at  least 
throughout  the  life  of  this  generation, 
it  is  enormously  important  that  news- 
papers should  recognize  that  responsi- 
bility. And  you,  in  dealing  with  them, 
have  the  right  to  insist  on  it.  If  the 
newspaper,  as  I  said,  argues  the  way 
you  think  indicates  he  is  prejudiced 
and  mean  and  hostile,  and  it  is  unsatis- 
factory to  you — all  right,  that  is  the 
newspaper's  privilege.     But  if  the  news- 
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paper  won't  print  the  facts,  if  the 
newspaper  distorts  the  facts,  then  it  is 
committing  a  crime  of  cheating  against 
its  own  subscribers,  and  is  committing 
a  public  crime  against  the  people,  and 
against  that  you  have  a  right  to  protest, 
you  have  a  right  to  go  to  the  editor  and 
protest  to  him,  and  tell  him  that  he  is 
cheating  his  readers,  you  have  a  right 
to  go  before  the  readers  and  tell  them 
that  he  is  cheating  them.  And  you 
have  a  right,  too,  to  appeal  to  them  not 
to  take  that  paper.  And  when  there  is 
but  one  paper  in  the  town,  it  is  an 
efficient  remedy.  There  are  many  times 
in  which  the  only  question  is  between 
one  leading  paper  and  the  other,  and  in 
that  case  I  don't  know  of  any  remedy 
except  the  one  I  have  taken,  which  is  to 
take  them  all.  That  doesn't  punish 
any  of  them,  but  at  least  it  protects  you. 
You  can,  ordinarily  at  least,  safeguard 
yourself  against  the  delusions  of  one  by 
balancing  against  them  the  delusions 
of  the  other,  and  sometimes  out  of  it 
you  may  find  the  truth,  or  if,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  story  I  was  just  telling  you, 
you  don't  know  anything  about  it  after 
you  have  read  them  all,  at  least  you 
know  you  don't  know,  and  that  is  the 
next  best  thing  to  knowing. 

Yet  it  is  a  tremendous  public  issue  as 
to  what  we  shall  do  with  this  situation 
in  which  the  newspapers  have  not  only 
the  biggest  single'power,  but  that  they 
have  most  of  the  power,  when  they  are 
so  flagrantly  abusing  it.  I  know  some 
things  to  do  abovit  it,  and  yet  they  are 
not  enough;  but  frankly,  I  don't  know 
the  rest.  Some  things  can  be  done,  of 
course.  You  can  arouse  public  spirit, 
you  can  arouse  public  disgust,  you  can 
arouse  the  spirit  and  disgust  of  the 
people  to  the  point  where  they  won't 
take  the  paper  that  treats  you  unfairly, 
or  that  won't  respect  it.  That  does  some 
good  some  of  the  time.  The  papers 
themselves  must^do  a  great  deal  towards 


it.  I  think  something  can  be  done 
towards  it  by  the  development  of  pro- 
fessional ethics  inside  the  papers.  That 
has  already  worked  in  other  professions. 
There  are  shysters  among  the  lawyers, 
and  there  are  quacks  among  the  doctors. 
But  they  are  not  tolerated  by  the  other 
lawyers  and  the  other  doctors.  There 
is  a  standard  below  which,  if  any  lawyer 
falls,  he  is  under  the  contempt  and  scorn 
of  his  fellows;  and  there  is  a  standard 
below  which  if  any  doctor  falls,  he  is 
ostracized  as  a  quack  by  his  fellows,  as 
an  unworthy  man  in  the  profession. 
Now,  the  same  thing  is  true  in  the 
newspaper  profession  as  to  the  narrowest 
standards  of  purely  professional  ethics, 
like  the  person  who  betrays  a  confidence. 
He  is  under  the  absolute  scorn  of  his 
fellows.  There  is  yet  to  be  developed  a 
larger  standard  of  ethics  and  a  standard 
for  editors  and  proprietors  as  well  as  a 
standard  for  reporters  in  their  dealing 
with  the  news.  Those  standards  can 
practically  all  be  reduced  to  just  a  single 
phrase,  and  that  is:  "Every  public 
decision  for  a  public  reason."  That  does 
not  mean  that  the  decisions  will  always 
be  right.  Whatever  view  you  take 
upon  any  controverted  public  question, 
somebody  is  going  to  be  on  the  other 
side.  You  can't  get  unanimous  agree- 
ment on  anything.  But  you  can  get 
unanimous  confidence,  you  can  get  the 
unanimous  feeling  that  this  newspaper 
has  reached  its  public  conclusion  for  a 
public  reason,  and  then  if  you  think 
that  conclusion  is  wrong,  that  is  your 
privilege,  and  there  are  always  going 
to  be  some  who  will  have  that  view. 
But  that  newspaper  can  maintain  public 
confidence,  it  can  earn  public  confidence, 
if  it  does  that.  And  of  course,  if  the 
newspaper  is  run  by  a  crank  whose 
public  reasons  are  characteristically  and 
always  wrong,  it  will  go  the  same  way 
as  the  business  will  go  conducted  by  a 
business  man  who  runs  things  on  his  own 
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jucignient  where  his  jiulgmcnt  is  nearly 
always  wrong — that  sort  of  thing  is  a 
failure.  But  in  business,  a  business  man 
must  use  his  judgment  on  thousamls  of 
things  that  he  can  not  know  enough 
about  to  know  whether  his  judgment  is 
right  or  wrong.  That  is  the  difference 
between  the  business  man  and  the 
scientific  man.  The  scientific  man  is 
trained  to  suspend  judgment  until  he 
knows.  The  business  man  must  often 
act  before  he  knows.  Decision  is  the 
essential  thing  with  him.  And  the 
business  man  who  takes  pains  to  know 
whatever  he  can  and  to  get  all  that 
knowledge  wherever  he  can,  who  has  a 
sort  of  horse  sense  judgment  so  that  he  is 
right  oftener  than  he  is  wrong  on  the 
things  on  which  he  must  act  before  he 
knows — there  is  a  successful  man. 

So  the  publisher  or  the  responsible 
head  of  a  newspaper  who  always  acts 
from  public  motives  and  is  right  ottener 
than  he  is  wrong,  is  a  safe  leader.  If  he 
is  a  crank  and  is  characteristically  wrong 
all  the  time,  he  simply  blows  up  and 
nobody  has  any  confidence  in  him. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  public 
scorn  from  the  outside  and  a  better 
professional  sense  on  the  inside  will 
finally  make  that  sort  of  professional 
owner,  that  standard  of  professional 
owner,  the  only  one  in  the  newspaper 
business  under  which  a  newspaper  can 
escape  the  scorn  of  the  other  news- 
papers. But  nobody  can  pretend  that 
that  time  has  been  reached  yet.  And  it  is 
harder  in  the  newspaper  business  than 
it  is  in  the  other  professions.  You  don't 
need  any  capital  in  the  legal  profession, 
except  what  is  inside  your  brain  and 
enough  to  eat  while  you  are  waiting  for 
practice.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  the 
medical  profession.  In  the  newspaper 
business,  the  proprietor,  if  it  is  a  big 
newspaper,  has  to  be  a  rich  man.  That 
limits  the  field.  It  not  only  means  that 
there   are   only   a   few   men   who  can   be 


newspaper  proprietors,  but  it  means 
that  a  large  share  of  them  are  going  to 
have  other  interests  or  other  frieniis 
or  other  motives  than  the  newspapi - 
business.  And  the  newspaper  that  di 
not  have  to  consider  even  its  own  si. 
cess,  that  may  do  a  thing  that  is  ha.i 
policy  for  the  newspaper,  that  loses  it 
money  and  loses  it  confidence,  and  can 
still  go  by  the  support  it  gets  from  sonu 
other  support  than  itself,  is  a  subsidized 
newspaper  indirectly,  and  in  the  vcr\ 
nature  of  things,  the  very  fact  that 
it  takes  a  lot  of  money  to  own  a  news- 
paper automatically  subsidized  thfisc 
newspapers  through  other  interests.  1 
don't  know  what  the  cure  for  that  is; 
I  don't  see  any.  It  rather  looks  like  a 
hopeless  situation,  and  yet  I  am  not 
pessimistic  enough  to  believe  that  it  is 
entirely  so. 

Just  taking  the  matter  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  newspapers  themselves,  it 
seems  to  me  they  need  more  character 
at  the  top  and  more  intelligence  at  the 
bottom.  The  trouble  with  the  reporter 
is  frequently  just  lack  of  sense.  He 
hasn't  intelligence,  and  he  is  the  irre- 
sponsible sort  of  fellow  who  doesn't 
care,  anyway.  That  can  be  cured  by  the 
proprietor.  You  can  get  reporters  that 
have  intelligence  and  responsibility,  but 
they  cost  money.  They  are  more  ex- 
pensive than  printers  are.  And  do  you 
know  that  one  of  the  struggles  inside 
the  editorial  department  of  a  newspaper 
office  has  been  to  keep  the  wages  of  the 
ordinary  journeyman  reporter  as  high 
as  the  wages  of  the  ordinary  journeyman 
printer,  and  it  has  been  practically 
impossible,  because  as  fast  as  you 
squeeze  the  wages  of  the  average  re- 
porter up  to  greater  efficiency,  the 
typographical  union  promptly  raises  the 
wages  of  the  printer  higher,  and  then  it 
may  be  a  long  time  before  you  can  get 
the  average  wages  of  the  reporter  up 
to   that.      Of  course,   \he   reporter   has 
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ome  aii vantages  over  the  printer,  be- 
aiise  the  wages  of  the  exceptional  men 
n  the  reportorial  department  are  higher 
han  the  wages  of  the  exceptional  men 
n  the  printing  department.  Moreover, 
f  the  reporter  wants  to  quit  the  news- 
:)aper  business,  which  he  usually  does, 
he  has  better  opportunities  of  getting 
out  into  something  else,  than  has  the 
nter.  So  that  in  many  ways,  the 
opportunity  is  open  to  capable  men  as 
reporters — his  opportunities  are  wider 
and  better  and  finer  than  the  oppor- 
tunities open  to  any  except  the  very 
extraordinary  man  as  a  printer.  Never- 
theless, take  the  ordinary  journeyman 
reporter,  that  is,  the  average  fellow 
that  has  been  in  the  business  long  enough 
to  learn  it  and  who  has  sense  enough  to 
do  the  ordinary  things  in  a  workmanlike 
fashion,  and  that  is  what  we  regard  as 
the  ordinary  journeyman  reporter,  his 
w  ages  are  not  as  high  as  the  wages  of 
the  journeyman  printer. 

The  consequences  you  are  probably 
painfully  familiar  with,  and  I  think 
that  the  business  offices  of  newspapers 
also  realize  that,  while  it  may  be  good 
business  policy,  aside  from  any  other 
policy,  to  get  printers  just  as  good  as 
you  can  get  satisfactory  ones,  it  is  not 
business  policy  to  get  reporters  as  cheap 
as  you  can  get  them.  You  ought  to 
extend  the  standard  above  the  market 
price  for  reporters,  and  insist  on  having 
reporters  that  are  better  than  the 
market.  When  you  do  that,  the  time 
will  come  that  the  reporter  out  on  the 
firing  line,  the  fellow  that  gets  the  facts, 
will  have  sense  enough  to  understand  it, 
and  the  present  situation  is  that  a  great 
many  of  them  do  not — in  the  first  place, 
because  the  position  of  reporter  is  so 
poorly  paid  that  it  does  not  attract  or 
keep  as  good  men  as  it  ought  to,  and 
in  the  second  place,  that  the  men  who 
do  go  into  it,  have  intelligence  and 
ambition  and  capacity,  and  the  glamour 


of  the  profession  is  such  that  thousands 
and  thousands  of  the  very  brightest  and 
finest  young  men  do,  they  either  go  out 
of  it,  or,  if  they  stay  in  it,  they  graduate 
into  better  paid  positions,  and  those 
better  paid  positions  unfortunately  are 
inside  the  office  on  the  desk. 

Now,  the  man  inside  the  office  on  the 
desk,  no  matter  how  good  he  is,  can  not 
cure  the  errors  of  fact  on  the  part  of  the 
reporter  outside.  He  can  correct  certain 
routine  errors,  and  in  certain  routine 
things  the  accuracy  of  the  newspaper 
business  is  really  marvelous.  The  city 
editors  usually  know  everybody's  in- 
itials, and  he  gets  your  initials  right, 
whether  the  reporter  gets  them  wrong 
or  not,  and  as  to  certain  very  salient 
facts,  the  machinery  for  making  them 
accurate  is  marvelous.  There  are  certain 
routine  things  that  are  handled  with 
remarkable  accuracy  —  fires,  for  instance. 
I 'don't  mean  that  they  always  get  the 
story  of  it  right,  but  you  go  out  when  a 
house  burns  up  and  see  it,  and  then  read 
the  account  in  the  newspaper,  and  the 
account  will  be  more  comprehensive 
and  more  accurate  than  you  can  get. 
A  lot  of  other  routine  things,  for  which 
the  mechanical  methods  have  been  stand- 
ardized, are  done  with  remarkable  ac- 
curacy. But,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
the  report  of  the  fire  usually  tells  all 
that  is  known,  about  how  it  started, 
gives  the  number  of  the  house  correctly, 
and  the  name  of  the  proprietor  correctly, 
and  finds  out  whether  there  was  any 
insurance,  and  gives  the  names  of 
the  fire  insurance  companies  on  the  loss, 
and  then  those  things  that  ought  to  be 
done  better  than  you  could  do  it,  on  the 
other  hand,  did  you  ever  see  a  report  of  an 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  from 
which  you  could  tell  what  was  decided? 
I  never  did,  with  the  single  exception  of  a 
few  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  that  have  been  so 
enormously    important    that    they    were 
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sent  out  verbatim,  and  then  they  would 
not  take  any  chances  on  the  reporter's 
part,  except  to  use  judgment  to  know 
that  this  was  the  thing  that  ought  to  be 
sent  out  verbatim.  Otherwise  you  will 
find  that  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  are  reported  from  the  sporting 
standpoint — you  find  out  who  wins  the 
case.  But  by  the  time  the  case  gets  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  that  question  is 
not  of  importance  to  anybody  except 
the  immediate  litigants.  The  real 
question  is  what  intellectual  proposition 
was  decided.  And  I  never  once  saw  a 
report  of  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  from  which  anybody,  no  matter 
how  good  a  lawyer,  could  glean  that 
information. 

That  is  merely  an  illustrating  of  the 
sort  of  reporting  that  ought  to  be  done 
better.  And  that  is  partly  the  people's 
fault.  The  newspaper  stands  well  on 
football  and  baseball  games.  A  report 
of  a  football  game  or  a  baseball  game  is 
done  so  vividly  that  the  lowest-browed 
reader  can  keep  up  his  interest.  It  has 
all  the  low  brow  qualities  of  dramatic 
force,  it  goes  clear  to  the  low  brow 
standard  of  news.  But  also  it  comes  clear 
to  the  low  brow  standard,  really  more 
than  news  ought  to.  But  also  it  comes 
up  to  the  high  brow  standard.  Every 
report  of  a  football  or  baseball  game  will 
stand  the  tests  of  the  experts,  because 
the  experts  attend  them  and  write  of 
them.  But  no  report  will  be  given  of 
this  meeting  of  the  League  of  California 
Municipalities  that  will  stand  the  tests 
of  the  experts;  there  isn't  any  report  of  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  that  will  stand 
the  test  of  the  expert;  the  reports  of 
scientific  and  medical  matters  are  gro- 
tesque. The  only  question  is,  whether 
they  are  comedy  or  tragedy.    (Laughter.) 

Now,  the  fact  that  you  can  get  a  good 
report  of  a  prize  fight,  shows  that  the 
same  thing  can  be  done  in  regard  to  other 
matters,  if  they  want  to.     Experts  are 


sent  tt)  report  the  prize  fight,  and  tlh 
ought   to  be  experts  sent   to  report   the 
meeting    of    the     Medical     Association. 
And  when  lawyers  demand  as  accurate- 
reports  of  the  Supreme  Court  decisions 
as  the  baseball  fans  demand  and  get  "f 
the  baseball  games,  and  when  the  m.  • 
papers    care    whether    the    lawyers 
satisfied  or  not,  then  they  will  do  it.     I 
repeat,  it  can  be  done. 

Of  course,  the  newspapers  don't  car 
for   one    thing,    because    not    one    ca' 
whether    the    faculty    of  Stanford    I 
versity  takes  the  paper  or  not,  and  th 
is    no    newspaper    cares    much    whet  1 
all  the  lawyers  and  all  the  doctors  r,i 
the    newspaper    or    the    other    fello 
newspaper.      It   doesn't   make   any 
ference  which  paper  you  people  tak 
you  are  not  numerous  enough  to  mak 
make  a  difference.     But  it  does  mak 
lot  of  difference  which  paper  the  bascl 
fans  take,  because  they  are  exceedinL 
numerous.     If  in  some  way  the  qual 
of  circulation  can  be  made  important 
newspapers,  as  to  whether  a  given  nc 
paper  has  the  respect  of  the  facult\ 
Stanford    L'niversity,    for    instance, 
not,  then  they  will  care,  and  then  si.i 
tific  news  will   be  printed  scientificai 
It    ought    to    be    printed    dramatical] 
too.      The   scientific   way   of  presenting 
scientific  facts  won't  go  in  the  newspaper, 
and  ought  not  to.     The  historian's  wa\ 
of  presenting  historical  facts  will  not  g" 
in  the  newspaper.    History  is  not  ne\ss. 
What  somebody  found  out  last  night  is 
news  to-day,  but  it  would  not  be  news 
to-morrow.    Statistics  are  not  news,  and 
yet    they    can    be    made    news.       More 
intelligent  reporting  would  not  make  it 
less  dramatic.      I   think  it  ought   to  he 
dramatic,  it  ought   to   be   made  so   the 
low   brow   can   read   it.      But   more    in- 
telligent reporting  would  not  necessarily 
find    the    dramatic    in    long   columns   of 
figures.     On  the  other  hand,  sometimes 
columns  of  figures   are  sensational,   be- 
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cause,  if  they  arc  translateii  riii'lit,  the 
?  books  of  your  chambers  of  commerce 
-.  and  of  your  city  auditors  are  full  of 
exceedingly  interesting  news,  if  some- 
body hiid  the  sense  to  dig  it  out  and  the 
genius  to  dramatize  it.  So  again  you 
need  intelligence  and  resourcefulness,  not 
merely  on  the  desk  in  the  city — ap- 
parenth-  you  have  it  there — but  out 
on  the  firing  line — and  often  the  main 
difficulty  with  a  reporter  is  his  ability 
to  go  out  after  and  get  news.  Real 
intelligence  on  the  part  of  that  man 
would  improve  the  newspaper  a  lot, 
would  produce  a  lot  of  news  that  would 
be  both  readable  and  interesting.  You 
take  a  fight,  and  that  is  always  news 
because  it  doesn't  take  any  brains  on  the 
part  of  the  reporter  to  make  a  fight 
dramatic.  It  is  dramatic.  But  a  problem, 
a  significant  set  of  statistics  may  also 
be  dramatic.  But  it  takes  intelligence 
to  find  that  out  and  to  present  it. 

Then  of  course  the  newspapers  have  a 
difficulty  which  they  share  with  the 
politicians,  and  that  is  a  joint  contempt 
for  the  intelligence  of  people.  (Laughter.) 
I  think  that  is  one  of  our  most  serious 
difficulties.  Because  if  you  treat  the 
people  as  fools,  you  may  succeed  in 
fooling  them — it  has  been  done.  And 
the  newspaper  editors  mostly  are  con- 
vinced that  the  majority  of  the  people 
are  sub-normal  and  should  be  treated  as 
such.  So  apparently  are  the  politicians, 
and  the  army  intelligence  reports  and 
the  Stanford  University  intelligence  tests, 
seem  to  carry  it  out — apparently  it  is 
true  statistically.  The  majority  of 
people  never  fully  reach  adult  intelli- 
gence. That  has  statistically  been  demon- 
strated. And  a  very  large  fraction  of 
them  never  reach  the  normal  intelligence 
of  a  fairly  young  chap — that  has  been 
statistically  demonstrated,  and  we  may 
have  some  day  to  reorganize  government 
to  give  proper  place  to  that  fact — I  don't 
know.    But  my  experience  has  been  this. 


that  no  matter  if  it  is  true  that  a  lot  of 
the  people  are  sub-normal  in  intelligence, 
and  most  of  them  are  sub-normal  in 
caring,  you  can  get  more  sense  into  the 
stupidest  of  them  by  talking  sense  than 
you  can  by  talking  nonsense.  They  get 
some  of  it.  Moreover,  there  is  no  class  of 
people  composed  entirely  of  stupid  people, 
or  that  is  dominated  by  stupid  people, 
even  if  51%  of  them  are  stupid — and  I 
don't  think  the  proportion  is  as  large  as 
that.  That  51%  does  not  dominate, 
nor  does  it  represent  the  people.  Just 
write  and  talk  good  sense  to  them,  make  it 
sensible,  and  the  stupid  ones  will  get 
something  out  of  it,  and  the  intelligent 
ones  will  get  more  out  of  it,  and  they  will 
filter  it  to  the  rest. 

I  have  said  in  print  recently  that  I 
wished  there  was  a  law  to  make  every 
politician  read  over  the  Lincoln-Douglas 
debates  once  a  year.  The  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debates  were  political  campaign 
speeches,  made  to  ordinary  Illinois  far- 
mers, at  the  time  when  there  were  not 
very  many  schools,  and  when  those 
farmers,  on  an  average,  could  just 
about  read  and  write.  It  was  not  a 
case  of  a  high  brow  audience.  And  yet 
Lincoln  and  Douglas  did  their  absolute 
intellectual  best.  They  may  have  made 
it  vivid,  they  may  have  used  simple 
language,  they  may  have  used  simple 
illustrations,  but  those  debates  are  yet  a 
classic  of  political  discussion  that  can 
be  used  as  sources  of  authority  in  the 
highest  classes  of  the  university. 

The  same  thing  is  true  concerning 
that  other  great  debate  in  the  history 
of  America,  the  debate  that  secured  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution.  The 
Federalist  papers  were  campaign  docu- 
ments to  get  votes,  and  they  were  the 
sources  of  authority  and  knowledge. 
So  that  was  true  of  two  great  political 
debates — the  greatest  men  in  the  nation 
used  all  the  brains  they  had  in  discussing 
difficult  questions  before   common  men, 
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they  succeeded  politically.  A  somewhat 
grotesque  contract  has  perhaps  been  the 
equally  great  debate  in  importance,  in 
recent  years,  on  the  League  of  Nations. 
Would  anybody  say  that  the  senatorial 
debates  on  either  side  of  the  League  of 
Nations  discussions  were  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  people  were 
intelligent?  I  don't  want  to  assume  that 
the  debaters  were  not  intelligent,  they 
may  not  have  been  as  great  as  Lincoln 
and  Douglas,  they  didn't  have  to  be; 
but  they  were  Senators  of  the  United 
States,  men  selected  for  their  intelli- 
gence, and  most  of  them  were  intelligent, 
and  if  their  debates  were  not  intelligent 
it  was  not  lack  of  intelligence  on  the 
part  of  the  debater,  it  was  what  he 
thought  was  lack  of  intelligence  on  the 
part  of  his  constituents. 

So  that  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  politics,  the  game  of  bunking  the 
people  by  giving  them  reasons  for  your 
actions  which  would  indicate  that  they 
are  not  intelligent  and  can  not  discover 
the  reason  you  had  for  your  action, 
goes  on. 

Now,  I  don't  believe  that  the  best 
reason  you  have  in  your  own  mind  for 
reaching  any  conclusion  is  any  too  good 
to  go  to  the  people  as  the  basis  for  that 
conclusion,  and  I  believe  that  reason 
should  be  given,  instead  of  trying  to 
find  talking  points,  to  use  the  business 
man's  jargon,  to  get  by  with  the  people. 
Well,  but  they  tell  us,  politicians  do 
that.  They  do.  So  do  the  newspapers. 
And  they  do  it  very  badly.  I  remember 
one  time  a  good  many  years  ago  I  hap- 
pened to  be  in  San  Francisco,  and  there 
was  some  one  of  the  San  Francisco  news- 
papers asked  me  to  write  an  emergency 
editorial  to  meet  a  certain  crisis,  because 


they  had  nobody  in  the  office  that  couKl 
quite  do  it.     So  I  did  the  best  I  could. 
The  editor  said  to  me  "Remember,  you 
are  dealing  here   with  a  great  city   full 
of  little   people,    and    you    have   got    t<j 
talk  to  them  in  words  of  one  syllable  and 
in  sentences  of  three  words."    That  was 
his   estimate   of  the   intelligence   of  his 
own  readers.    And  if  you  read  his  paper, 
you    will    find    that    he    practises    that 
theory   in   regard   to   the   intelligence  nt' 
his  readers.    I  don't  think  it  is  necessar- 
I  don't  think  either  politicians  or  new 
papers   have   to   treat   the   people  as 
they  were  fools,  even  if  some  of  them  ar 
Talk  to  them  all  as  if  they  had  good  sens 
and  in  the  long  run  you  will  get  by  wi' 
it.     And  if  you  don't  do  it,  in  the  she 
run  you  will  meet  with  perhaps  succes 
perhaps   not.      Really    I    come   back    r 
the   remark    I    made    in    the    beginning 
quoting  from  Dr.  Wilbur  on  matters  > 
public   health;   if  you   get   back   to   th 
facts,  if  you  get  back  to  the  truth,  vn, 
will    do    better    than    by    dealing    with 
visions  or  abstract  theories  founded  on 
nothing,  or  any  other  thing  except  tlv 
real  thing,  because  the  real  thing  is  tl; 
only  thing  that  survives.      I  have   scci- 
bluff  work  for  a  while.     I  never  saw  it 
keep  on  a  very  great  while.    I  have  seen 
greed  succeed  for  a  while;  I  never  saw  it 
keep  on  succeeding.    I  have  seen  dema- 
gogy    and     insincerity    succeed     for     a 
while;  I  never  saw  it  keep  on  succeeding. 
Nothing  permanently  succeeds   but  the 
sound  truth.     If  you  will  put  that  into 
your  own  jobs,  and  if  some  divinity  will 
inspire  it  into  the  newspapers,  we  will 
get  along.    If  not,  the  best  thing  we  can 
do   is    to    struggle    forward    towards    it, 
each  of  us  doing  his  little   part.      'Ap- 
plause.) 
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Proceedings  of  the  Twenty- Fourth  Annual 

Convention  of  the  League  of  California 

Municipalities 


(Continued) 
Palo  Alto,  Wednesday,  Sept.  20,  1922. 


The  President:  We  are  now  going  to 
take  up  the  discussion  of  three  con- 
stitutional amendments  that  have  been 
proposed  to  the  Constitution  of  Cali- 
fornia and  that  will  be  voted  upon  next 
November.  The  League  of  California 
Municipalities,  or  rather,  the  cities  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  of  California 
belonging  to  the  League,  had  a  meeting 
at  Stockton  a  few  months  ago  and  dis- 
cussed these  three  and  took  certain 
action  concerning  them  at  that  time. 
We  are  going  to  discuss  them,  and  I  am 
going  to  call  first  upon  the  proponents 
of  the  proposed  Electric  Railway  Fran- 
chise Amendment.  Mr.  Fred  E.  Reed, 
President  of  the  California  Real  Estate 
Association,  and  Mr.  Guy  W.  Wolfe, 
Director  of  Research  of  that  organiza- 
tion, will  present  the  affirmative  side 
of  the  question.  I  have  told  them  that 
they  would  have  twenty  minutes,  and 
they  have  agreed  to  divide  their  time, 
twelve  minutes  to  Mr.  Reed  and  eight 
minutes    to    Mr.    Wolfe.       Mr.    Milton 


Bryan,  Assistant  City  Attorney  of  Los 
Angeles,  will  speak  on  the  other  side. 

I  take  great  pleasure  at  this  time  in 
presenting  to  you  Mr.  Fred  E.  Reed, 
President  of  the  California  Real  Estate 
Association. 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  FRED  E.  REED, 
President  of  the  California  Real  Estate 

Association,     for    Initiative    Measure 

No.  30. 

Mr.  Reed:  Chairman  Bartlett,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen:  I  don't  want  to  start 
out  sailing  under  false  colors.  I  am  not 
President,  I  have  been  for  the  last  two 
years  up  to  a  very  recent  moment. 

During  my  administration  of  the  office 
of  President  of  that  association,  there 
were  certain  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
property  ownership  that  came  to  our 
attention,  and,  in  a  spirit  ot  service 
to  the  public,  to  whom  we  sell  property, 
and  with  the  desire  to  make  property 
more  saleable,  a  pure,  unvarnished  selfish 
reason,  we  undertook  the  investigation 
of  the  entire  proposition. 
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We  put  over  a  state  license  law,  to  take 
out  of  the  profession  the  crooked  people, 
and  in  the  second  place,  got  together 
the  nine  western  states,  the  irrigation 
and  reclamation  program  of  which  has 
resulted  in  Congress,  acting  under  the 
spur  of  the  western  representatives,  has 
undertaken  the  Colorado  River  project, 
and  we  intend  to  follow  through  the 
Iron  Canyon  project  for  the  same 
benefits. 

There  was  one  other  matter,  however, 
which  was  very  vital  and  which  came  to 
our  attention,  and  that  was  the  matter  of 
transportation.  And  I  want  to  say  that 
this  bill  of  ours  is  not  an  Electric  Railway 
Transportation  Bill  in  any  sense  of  the 
word— it  is  a  transportation  bill.  There 
are  four  kinds  of  transportation  in 
California,  every  one  necessary  and 
vital,  and  every  one  entitled  to  its 
proper  place.     What  we  want  is  a  coor- 


dinated transportation  system,  which  uc 
haven't  to-day. 

Mr.  Locke  told  me  I  was  going  to  Ik- 
against    a    hard    proposition    here,    and 
told     me     I     would     find     consideraMu 
opposition    and    find    considerable    dirfi 
culty,  and  he  said  I  might  even  get  ri 
tar    roasted    out    of    me    before    I    u 
through.     I   don't  feel  that   way   at  ah, 
and  I  think  Mr.  Locke  must  have  been 
frightened  before  he  got  hurt.     F'irst  ": 
all,  I  know  the  men  at  the  head  of  i' 
state  affairs  are  courteous  men,  and 
the  second  place  I  know  they  want  . 
the  help  they  can  get  in  solving  munici| 
problems,   and   especially    a   problem 
complicated    as    that   of   transportati' 
which  is  before  you  constantly,  ladies  ai 
gentlemen — the    question    of    how    )< 
are  going  to  get  street  car  lines  to  exti_i 
to    the    districts    where    it    is    necessa: 
to  have  them  extend,  how  you  are  goi: 
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to  get  proper  service  rendered  In-  bank- 
rupt concerns  that  cannot  render  service, 
and  how  to  get  the  fares  down  to  the 
point  where  they  ought  to  be,  as  low  as 
possible. 

I  maintain  that  any  man  or  anj-  group 
that  can  come  into  your  meeting  and 
can  tell  you  of  a  plan  that  will  solve 
that  problem  sensibly  and  sincerely, 
you  are  going  to  hold  as  servants  of  the 
people,  to  the  community  of  men  of 
which  you  are  the  fathers.  And  some  of 
your  sons  come  to-day  to  confer  with 
you  on  a  problem  in  which  we  are  inter- 
ested and  which  concerns  1,300,000 
property  owners  to  whom  we  have  sold 
three  billion,  eight  hundred  million  dollars 
worth  of  property.  And,  as  an  organiza- 
tion of  service,  we  feel  it  is  our  duty  as 
well  as  our  privilege  to  explain  the 
method  by  which  we  hope  to  carry  out 
a  plan  that  will  alleviate  the  present 
conditions   in   transportation   matters. 

In  the  first  place,  why  are  we  con- 
cerned in  transportation?  For  this 
reason,  if  you  haven't^  transportation 
centering  at  a  downtown  district,  you 
haven't  value  in  your  downtown  district 
and  you  haven't,  for  instance,  depart- 
ment stores.  You  have  got  to  have 
your  transportation  lines,  there,  at  the 
point  of  great  convenience  for  your 
community,  where  your  transportation 
lines  center,  and  if  your  lines  do  not 
bring  your  people  down,  for  any  reason, 
or  if  they  suspend,  as  you  know  they 
did  in  Des  Moines  a  short  time  back  for 
seven  weeks,  such  scenes  as  that  of  a 
department  store  in  Des  Moines  opening 
its  doors  to  three  people  in  the  forenoon, 
were  seen — that  is  a  report  of  Mr. 
Albert  E.  Kern,  the  vice-president  of  our 
association,  who  brought  that  back 
after  having  viewed  the  situation  in 
Des  Moines — if  any  such  situation  oc- 
curs, the  result  is  simply  appalling. 

Again,  if  you  have  a  situation  in  your 
outlying     districts     that     we     have     in 
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lockridge,  a  subdivision  1  put  on 
welve  years  ago,  one  of  the  most 
•eautiful  imaginable,  as  Mr.  Kellogg, 
\>\XT  landscape  engineer,  has  agreed  with 
ine  many  times.  The  property  values, 
he  taxable  values  there  are  less  to-day 
ly  twenty-five  per  cent  than  they  were 
welve  years  ago,  because  we  can't  get 
he  street  car  extension  that  we  expected 
o  get. 

But  that  isn't  the  worst  of  it.  It 
sn't  the  value,  it  is  not  the  thought  that 
I  can't  sell  real  estate  so  that  the  people 
'.  have  sold  it  to  have  lost  money  (I 
egret  that)  but  it  is  the  fact  that  we 
:an't  get  people  to  build  houses  on  that 
property  where  we  put  restrictions  for 
ten  years,  and  what  happens  after  that? 
A  hodge-podge  of  chicken  houses  and 
rabbit  houses  surrounding  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  sections  of  our  city,  the 
place  where  I  planned  to  build  one  of  the 
finest  subdivisions,  to  extend  back  into 
our  hills  clear  to  the  Heights  of  Joaquin 
Miller  Park. 

And  it  isn't  only  there,  but  it  is  out 
beyond  Leon  a  Heights,  and  in  what  we 
know  as  Glenwood — it  is  a  pitiful  con- 
dition. And  why?  Simply  because  the 
man  cannot  sell  his  property,  the  man 
who  would  be  willing  to  build  fine  homes 
on  that  property,  because  they  could 
not    set    there   with    street   cars    to    the 


property,  and  if  they  have  machines, 
their  servants  could  not  get  there. 

Statistics  in  Oakland  for  the  last  eight 
years  show  that  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
homes  built  in  Oakland  were  built 
within  three  blocks  of  a  street  car  line, 
houses  of  all  sizes,  big  and  little.  In 
other  words,  no  sale  without  transporta- 
tion. That's  why  the  real  estate  men  are 
interested  in  this  transportation  busi- 
ness, and  that's  why  the  downtown 
property  seller  is  interested — my  main 
business  is  downtown  property,  and  I 
am  interested  in  seeing  my  city  grow, 
and  seeing  it  grow,  too,  so  that  people 
will  come  to  live  in  Oakland,  and  so 
that  there  will  be  more  people  to  shop 
in  the  downtown  district. 

Somebody  has  said  that  we  have  sold 
out  to  some  railroad  transportation 
company.  I  want  to  say  that  not  one 
dollar  has  been  paid  to  me,  or  any  one 
connected  with  our  oflice,  and  we  have 
all  spent  a  large  amount  of  time  in  this 
effort  to  save  this  situation  of  the 
California  Municipalities  in  the  matter 
of  electric  transportation.  And  I  believe 
we  have  here  hit  on  a  plan,  and  it  is  a 
plan  I  can't  find  any  fault  with,  and  our 
eighty-six  members,  representing  every 
city  in  California  with  five  thousand 
population  or  over,  and  I  think  every 
city   excepting   two   or   three   with    four 
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thousanil  jiopulation  or  over,  feel  the 
same  way  alxnit  it.  We  came  together 
and  had  a  meeting  in  Ix).s  Angeles,  and 
there  was  a  unanimous  vote  that  this 
amendment  was  the  proper  thing  to 
put  over.  We  did  not  do  this  hastily. 
We  spent  four  months  of  research  work 
upon  it.  Mr.  Guy  Wolfe  is  manager 
of  that  department  of  the  association.- 
We  have  built  up  a  fund  of  over  twenty- 
three  thousand  dollars,  and  we  are 
spending  the  money.  Mr.  Wolfe  made 
this  investigation  for  four  months  before 
we  started.  I  said,  "We  can't  afford 
to  make  a  mistake  in  the  administration 
that  I  have  carried  through  of  the  State 
Real  Estate  Association,  and  that  asso- 
ciation is  not  going  to  go  on  the  rocks  on 
anything  that  is  going  to  split  us,  or 
anything  that  is  going  to  come  back 
at  us,  boomerang  fashion.  We  have  had 
practically  unanimous  opinion  on  this 
matter,  excepting  for  one  particular 
person,  who  feels  that  it  is  all  wrong, 
and  that  is  Mr.  Dan  W.  Carmichael,  a 
man  whom  I  love  and  esteem,  one  of  the 
most  splendid  men  in  California — he 
differs  with  us. 


.All  our  railroad  companies   are  ban 
rupt.    They  are  bankrupt  in  spite  of  tl 
poor     character     of    service     they     a 
rendering   to-day.      They   are   bankrui 
in   spite  of  the   fact   that   they   are   n 
required  to  make  any  extensions.    Tli' 
can't  make  any  extensions,  as  they  uv^ 
to.    They  are  bankrupt  in  spite  of  higli< 
fares.     You  order  them   to  give  scrvn 
to  your  public.     We  want  them  to  give  . 
service    to   our    property    owners.      Our  | 
buyers.      They   won't  give  service  and 
they  can't  give  service.      We  all  know 
that  contention  is  true.    ."And  the  reason 
they  can't  give  service,  and  the  reason 
for  higher   fares,   is   that   material   costs 
and  labor  costs  are  higher.  It  is  due  to  the 
competition  of  jitneys,   which   we  can't 
do     away     with — I     personally     believe 
the  jitney  is  here  to  stay,  and  it  has  its 
useful   place;   so   I   don't   think   we   can 
relieve  them  there.    But  there  is  a  direc- 
tion in  which  we  can  furnish  relief  and 
our  bill  hits  at  that,  and  that  is  in  the 
matter  of  the  present  burdensome  fran- 
chise provisions.     In  the  first  place,  we 
give    them    a    franchise    that    expires    in 
twenty-five  years,  let  me  sa\ .      It  ruiis 
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for  fifteen  years,  and  we  give  them  Johnson  in  this  state,  which  expires 
another  franchise  for  another  period  of  whenever  the  city  wants  to  have  it 
years,  and  in  ten  years  more  we  give  taken  over  by  the  city.  We  paved  the 
them  a  third  franchise,  and  then  the  way  for  municipal  ownership.  We  do 
railroad  company  goes  out  to  sell  its  not  say  we  advocate  municipal  owner- 
bonds.  Mind  you,  it  sells  its  bonds  to  ship,  or  that  we  do  not,  but  we  certainly 
build  a  railroad  that  you  and  I  use,  do  pave  the  way  for  it. 
or   the   people   that   you   and   I    are   in-  It    is    perfectly     apparent     that     the 

terested  in  use,  but  if  the  franchise  serial  expiration  is  one  cause  of  difficulty, 
provisions  are  so  burdensome  that  the  and  write-off  is  another.  You  have  to 
cost  is  excessive  for  getting  the  money  write  off  four  per  cent  a  year  above  the 
to  build  the  road,  the  fares  have  got  to  cost,  and  that  throws  your  whole  plan 
go  up  higher.  Under  the  burdensome  out  of  balance.  In  an  indeterminate 
provisions,  the  railroad  company  will 
say,  "We  have  to  pay  ten  per  cent  for 
our  money,  and  nobody  wants  to  buy 
our  bonds."  That  is  expensive,  it  is 
wrong.    What  is  the  reason  for  it? 

We  propose  an  indeterminate  fran- 
chise, a  franchise  that  is  not  a  per- 
petual franchise,  as  has  been  said,  but  a 
franchise  that  was  instituted  bv  Robert 


franchise,  you  write  off  notTiing.  It  will 
run  along,  and  you  pay  what  it  is  worth 
fairly,  taking  the  time  of  building. 

We  offer  the  indeterminate  franchise, 
too,  because  at  the  end  of,  say,  a  given 
three  years  period,  or  the  beginning  of 
the  last  three  years,  the  system  begins 
to  break  down,  they  do  not  make  ex- 
tensions,   they   do   not   make   the   fares. 


M.  Latollette,  in  Wisconsin,  and  Hiram      and  we  have  not  got  transportation  for 
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ong  period  while  they  are  wondering 
irhether  we  are  going  to  renew  their 
ranchise  or  not.  Our  plan  gives  trans- 
jortation  continuously.  It  gives  an 
!ver-growing,  active  city  all  the  chance. 
t  gives  it  to  the  private  corporation 
itility,  to  those  who  say,  "We  want 
nunicipal  operation,"  but  on  Hiram 
fohnson's  plan,  the  restricted  plan,  and 
f  there  is  any  trouble  in  turning  this  over 
the  Railroad  Commission,  if  they 
io  not  do  right,  then  what  happens? 
Two  things.  One  thing,  we  take  it  away 
rom  them,  and  operate  it  ourselves; 
wo,  when  the  Railroad  Commission 
gives  all  the  valuable  franchises  we  can 
think  up,  the  next  Governor  may  say, 
We  will  put  a  different  Railroad  Com- 
mission into  power,"  and  that  Railroad 
Commission  says,  "For  all  your  bonds, 
you  get  two  per  cent,  three  per  cent, 
four  per  cent" — the  right  to  regulate  is 
exercised  and  it  regulates  the  jitneys,  it 
regulates  the  motor  buses,  it  regulates 
all  forms  of  transportation  between 
cities. 

Another  thing:  If  we  have  a  uniform 
system  all  over  California,  the  Railroad 
Commission  at  the  present  time,  think 
of  it,  has  been  given  all  these  powers, 
and,  first,  the  road  has  got  to  be  a  neces- 
sary road,  or  it  can't  be  built.  That  is 
for  the  protection  of  the  public.     In  the 


second  place,  it  has  got  to  be  capitalized 
at  a  fair  rate — you  can't  issue  the  stock 
that  you  used  to,  the  water  stock.  That 
is  fair  to  the  public.  In  the  third  place, 
it  has  got  to  be  a  reasonable  rate  of 
interest  and  not  too  high.  That,  too, 
is  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  There 
are  those  three  things,  a  certificate  of 
honesty.  You  can't  operate  without 
permission  of  the  Railroad  Commission; 
you  can't  issue  stock  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  Railroad  Commission; 
the  rate  of  income  is  determined  by  the 
Railroad  Commission.  But  the  real, 
vital  foundation  of  the  structure  lies  in 
their  right  to  examine  into  and  say, 
"What  kind  of  a  thing  is  this?  Is  it 
built  as  cheaply  as  possible,  to  do  the 
work?"  Then  to  draw  a  parallel,  I 
build  a  building,  and  I  say  to  this 
gentleman  down  here,  "I'll  lease  this 
building  to  you  at  six  per  cent."  And 
he  says  "All  right,"  and  then  I  start  in 
to  put  in  a  hundred  and  one  things 
in  that  building,  unnecessary  things. 
He  says,  "I  don't  want  it."  That  is  an 
exact  parallel.  We  have  a  building  that 
is  absolutely  improperly  constructed, 
and  who  pays  the  bill?  It  is  the  fellow 
that  uses  the  car.  And  he  is  the  fellow 
that  should  not  have  to  pay  any  more 
bills  than  necessary. 

In    building   up    this   road,    there    are 
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only  two  things  we  can  see  that  would 
be  possibly  objectionable  to  you  gentle- 
men, and  one  is  that  you  give  up  the 
right  to  control  something  that  you 
now  control  in  very  small  part,  and  I 
should  think  you  would  be  glad  to  be 
relieved  of  the  burden — as  we,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  property  owners,  please, 
gentlemen,  give  this  up,  so  that  the  whole 
State  of  California,  can  function  on  a 
uniform  basis,  so  that  our  securities  in 
California  will  be  looked  at  as  sound 
and  safe  attractive  securities  to  eastern 
money,  that  cheap  money  instead  of 
expensive  money,  and  why?  Because 
the  road  is  necessary,  because  the 
capitalization  is  right,  because  the  in- 
terest paid  is  guaranteed,  and  because 
the  foundation  is  sound  and  safe  and 
secure  to  the  people  who  put  the  money 
up — and  who  will  get  it  back  at  some 
time. 

Now,  I  have  no  interest  in  the  rail- 
roads at  all.  I  have  an  interest  in 
property.     I  have  an  interest  in  property 


owners  of  the  city,  and  they  pay  the 
taxes.  When  other  values  go  to  pieces, 
your  income-producing  ability  from  whicliJ| 
you  run  your  city  comes  through  a  | 
high  tax  rate,  and  that  is  something  we 
want  to  avoid.  This  is  a  matter  for 
cooperation  and  team  work  all  the  way 
through,  and  I  don't  see  one  single, 
person,  or  one  single  officer,  or  one  single, 
factor  in  our  community's  life,  who, 
receives  anything  but  benefits  from  the, 
plan  which  we  here  propose.  Am\  I, 
hope  that  you  will  favor  it. 

Thank  you. 

President  Bartlett:  I  will  now  intro- 
duce to  you  Mr.  Guy  W.  Wolfe,  who. 
will  have  nine  minutes. 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  GUY  W.  WOLFE 
DIRECTOR  OF  RESEARCH 

of  the 

CALIFORNIA  REAL  ESTATE  ASSO- 
CIATION 

Mr.  Wolfe:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen:     I  will  trv  to  cover  ini 
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ven  or  eight  or  nine  minutes  the  matter 

at  I  consider  the  second  most  economic 
nendment  on  the  November  ballot, 
le  first  being  the  State  Water  and 
ower  Act.  I  haven't  the  same  amount 
confidence  that  the  little  boy  had 
ho    was    seen    by    his    mother    to    be 

awing  a  picture,  and  she  asked  him 
"  what  he  was  drawing  a  picture,  and 
said  he  was  drawing  a  picture  of 
od,  and  she  said,  "No  one  knows  what 
lod  looks  like."  .And  he  said,  "Yes, 
lother,  but  they  will  when  I  get  through 

th  this  picture." 

I  would  like  to  refer  for  just  one 
linute  to  the  franchise  situation.  The 
iroad  Commission  to-day,  under 
owers  that  we  believe  have  been  wisely 
ranted  by  the  people  of  California 
nd  by  the  Legislature,  controls  abso- 
itely  the  capitalization  of  all  public 
itilities,    so    that    they    cannot    borrow 

dollar  and  they  cannot  spend  a  dollar 
vithout  the  permission  of  the  Railroad 


Commission.  It  controls  absolutely  the 
rates  and  fares  that  are  charged  by  all 
public  utilities,  including  street  railways 
and  motor  bus  and  truck  lines,  so  that 
fares  can  neither  be  raised  nor  lowered 
without  the  control  of  the  Railroad 
Commission.  It  controls  absolutely, 
to  the  extent  that  no  public  utility  can 
extend  its.  lines  one  foot,  can  place  a 
pole,  can  dig  a  hole  in  your  street  and 
lay  a  new  main  or  line,  or  even  repair 
and  construct  a  grade  crossing  across  a 
public  highway  or  across  a  railroad 
inside  the  city  confines  in  California, 
without  first  securing  the  permission 
of  the  California  Railroad  Commission. 
Further  than  that,  we  have  granted 
to  the  Railroad  Commission  control 
over  our  public  highways,  to  the  extent 
that  no  railroad  in  California  can  con- 
struct a  grade  crossing  across  any 
highway  in  California  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  Railroad  Commission, 
and,    conversely,    the    Highway    Com- 
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mission  of  California  must  have  the 
approval  of  the  Railroad  Commission 
before  constructing  a  grade  crossing 
across  a  public  carrier's  right  of  way. 
In  addition  to  that,  a  certificate  of  con- 
venience and  necessity  is  required,  with- 
out which  an  extension  cannot  be  made 
to  a  street  car  line.  After  the  franchise 
granted  by  the  City  Council  on  the  basis 
of  that  certificate  of  convenience  and 
necessity  has  been  passed,  then  the 
franchise  comes  up  for  approval  to  the 
Railroad  Commission.  So  that  to-day 
the  only  actual  control  vested  in  local 
authorities  is  the  power  to  block  the 
issuance  of  a  franchise.  And  it  is  that 
one  power  that  we  contend,  in  addition 
to  the  other  things  that  are  wrong  with 
franchises  in  California  to-day,  that 
has  operated  to  prevent  the  extension 
of  street  car  linos. 

Mr.  Reed  did  not  have  time  to  tell 
you  that,  in  the  most  rapidly  growing 
state  in  the  Union,  in  the  state  that  has 


the    most    rapidly    growing   cities,    \r,    a 
state    whose    natural    resources    arc 
bounded,    we    have    not    had    a    fo(  • 
new   electric   railway   extension   or   , 
tinuation   for  years.     The  city  of  ()ak 
land,  with  a  population  increasing  <  \  cr 
seventy-five  thousand  in  1912  to  175    "« 
to-day,  is  served  by  the  same  stretr 
system  that  we  had  in   1912.     My  ll[^, 
Berkeley,  is  served  by  the  same  street 
car  facilities  that  we  had  in  1912.     \Nc 
can't  grow.     The  city  of  Los  An- 
was   confronted   at   the   very   begin i    ^ 
of  her  very  great  development  because; 
the  street  car  extensions  were  not  being 
made,  could   not  be   made,   and   would 
not   be   made.      Sacramento,   San   Jose, 
Fresno — every  city   in   the  state  served 
by  an  electric  car  line — is  in  the  same 
condition.     That  is  why  the  California 
Real  Estate  Association   has  interested 
itself  in  franchises. 

(To  be  continued! 
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Program  For  the  Next  Convention 

111  order  to  prepare  an  attractive  program  for  the  convention  to  l.)e  held  at 
Coronado  next  September,  ballots  containing  a  list  of  subjects  were  sent  to  city 
officials  throughout  the  state  requesting  them  to  mark  their  first,  second  and 
third  choices.  After  their  return  to  League  headquarters  the  ballots  were  tallied, 
the  first  choice  votes  being  counted  as  one,  the  second  choice  as  two-thirds  of  a 
vote  and  the  third  choice  as  one-third  of  a  vote. 
The  result  is  as  follows : 

PAVEMENTS — grading,  materials,  cleaning,  repairing. 

SEWER  SYSTEMS— materials,  cleaning,  disposal  methods. 

GARBAGE — segregation,  collection,  disposal. 

ZONING — classifying  districts,  changing. 

PURCHASING  AGENTS— powers  and  duties. 

PUBLIC  OFFICIALS  AND  THE  PRESS— commendation,  condemnation. 

BUSINESS  LICENSES— desirability  of,  limitations. 

BUDGET  SYSTEMS— provisions  of. 

BUILDING  CODES— fire  limits,  removing  dilapidated  buildings. 

BILLBOARD  REGULATION— iJiohibition,  regulation. 

STREET  LIGHTING— most  efficient  methods,  standards. 

PARKS  AND  PLAYGROUNDS— apparatus,  fencing,  swimming  pools. 

STREET  ORNAMENTATION— parking  spaces,  trees,  street  signs. 

FIRE  PROTECTION— alarm  systems,  apparatus. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE— health  centers,  relief  to  needy,  etc. 

MUNICIPAL  MARKETS— limitations  and  management. 

TRAFFIC  PROBLEMS— street  cars,  busses,  automobiles. 

PUBLIC  SPIRIT — how  to  arouse,  civic  organizations. 

PENSION  SYSTEMS— scientific  tables,  rights  of  pensioners. 

LIABILITY  INSURANCE— state  of  municipal. 

apparent  that  "zoning"  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  question  before 
city  officials  at  the  present  time.  Following  zoning,  we  have  pavements,  business 
licenses,  sewer  systems,  building  codes  and  garbage  dis]K)sal,  tlieir  preference  being 
in  the  order  mentioned. 

It  is  proposed  in  a  general  way,  to  arrange  the  program  so  that  the  amount  of 
time  to  be  given  each  subject  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  preferences  expressed  in 
the  foregoing  vote. 

By  the  adoption  of  this  plan  we  may  say  that  the  city  officials  throughout 
the  state  have  participated  in  preparing  the  program,  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
selecting  the  subjects  for  discussion  and  fixing  the  amount  of  time  to  be  devoted 
to  each  subject. 
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Cost  of  Pavement  Repairs  in  Newark,  N.  J. 

Newark,  New  Jersey,  is  a  manufacturing  city  of  500,000  population.  Ir 
has  heavy  traffic  of  motor  vehicles  not  only  within  it  but  connecting  it  with  N\  v 
York,  Philadelphia,  etc. 

The  streets  are  well  paved  and  kept  in  good  repair.  The  cost  of  repaying  or 
maintaining  each  kind  of  pavement  is  analyzed  and  tabulated  so  as  to  eventually 
determine  what  kinds  of  pavements  are  most  economical. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1921  of  the  Director  of  Public  Improvements  shows 
the  cost  of  repairs  per  square  yard  of  pavement  bases  and  of  surface  layers 
separately  and  added  together. 

The  total  paved  streets  on  December  31,  1921,  was  282  miles.  The  principal 
kinds  of  pavements  are  shown  in  the  table  below. 

The  city  has  an  excellent  municipal  asphalt  pavement  plant  equipped  with 
storage  bins,  conveyors,  steam  rollers  and  street  tools.  This  plant  cost  ?76,355, 
not  including  the  land.  This  plant  repairs  all  old  asphalt  pavements  and  lays 
some  new  ones  on  new  locations.  The  cost  of  repairs  made  by  the  city  plant  in 
1921  to  the  pavements  which  have  passed  the  five  year  guaranteed  periods  of  the 
original  contractors  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Cost  of  1921  Pavement  Repairs  by  Newark,  N.  J.  City  Asphalt  (etc.)  Plant 
Surface  Layer  Concrete  Base 

Kind  of  Per  Per  Total 

Paveme;it  Sq.  Yds.    Sq.  Yd.  Sq.Yds.  Sq.  Yd.  Both* 

Sheet  Asphalt 51,499    $1.8126  3,979    $2.3313  $4.1439 

Granite  Block 27,815       1.5262  1,131       2.6651  4.1913 

Brick 6,679      3.4968  3,236      4.1820  7.6788 

Asphalt  Block 126      4.2169  59      2.9908  7.2077 

Wood  Block 4,168      4.4164  3,487       1.5341(v)        5.9505 

*Total  Both — means  where  surface  and  base  were  repaired  at  same  locations. 
(v) — Repairs  to  base  of  wood  block  pavement  consisted  of  replacing  injured 
one-inch  mortar  cushion   with  anf)ther  on    the    existing    good  six  or  eight-inch 
concrete  base  below. 

j.  W.  Howard,  C.  E., 

234  Mt.  Prospect  Ave., 
Newark,  N.  J. 


The  twenty-fifth  Annual  Convention 
of  the  League  of  California  Municipali- 
ties will  be  held  at  Coronado,  Septem- 
ber 10th-14th,  1923. 

Start  making  your  arrangements  to  attend  NOW 
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THE  REASON 
FOR  MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP 

By   Dei.os  F.  Wilcox 

(From  an  Address  .before  the  City  Managers'  Association  at  its  Eighth  Annual 
Convention  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  November  16,  1922.) 


Financial    Conservatism    Necessary 
I    am    for    Municipal    Ownership    be- 
cause I  see  the  necessity  for  reasonable 
conservatism   in    the   financing   and   de- 
velopment of  public  utilities. 

Money  invested  in  public  utilities 
is  devoted  to  public  service.  The  stocks 
and  bonds  issued  by  public  service 
corporations  for  transit  development, 
lighting,  power  and  telephone  facilities 
are  in  law  and  in  equity  a  quasi-public 
obligation.  Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
capitalization  of  these  principal  utilities 
in  private  ownership  is  at  this  very 
moment  at  least  four  or  five  times  as 
great  as  all  the  debts  of  all  the  cities 
for  all  public  purposes,  including  munici- 
pal water  supply.  When  we  talk  of  the 
burdens  of  debt  borne  by  a  given  city 
we  should  look  beyond  the  city  comp- 
troller's report.  He  gives  us  only  a 
small  part  of  it.  He  omits  the  traction 
company,  and  the  electric  company, 
and  the  gas  company,  and  the  tele- 
phone company,  and  holding  companies 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston  and 
Chicago,  that  stand  back  of  them  and 
control  them  and  determine  their  policies 
and  fix  their  rates  for  the  support  of 
another  pyramid  of  capitalization  in- 
visible to  the  near-sighted  eyes  of  public 
regulation.  From  the  beginning  the  policy 
of  private  ownership  has  been  to  make 
two  or  three  or  four  dollars  of  debt  grow 
where  one  was  planted.  The  pro- 
moters went  into  the  public  utility  game 
not  to  render  service,  but  to  get  rich 
by   the  capitalization  of  hopes  and   the 


exploitation  of  community  needs.  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  a  privately  owned 
utility  paying  off  its  debts  or  shrink- 
ing its  capitalization  except  reluctantly 
and  under  the  compulsion  of  bank- 
ruptcy? And  if  perchance,  a  bond  is 
paid,  its  retirement  does  not  inure 
to  the  benefit  of  the  public,  but  only 
adds  to  the  value  of  the  stockholders' 
property. 

Capital  Burdens  Constantly  Increased 
It  is  the  theory  of  private  owner- 
ship that  the  burden  of  the  public 
on  account  of  the  cost  of  capital  should 
never  grow  less,  but  on  the  contrary 
should  be  increased  at  every  possible 
opportunity.  If  a  franchise  was  profit- 
able, it  was  immediately  capitalized 
against  the  public  who  gave  it.  If  it 
was  unprofitable,  the  losses  incurred 
were  piled  up  as  equity  claims  to  be 
added  to  the  investment.  I  remember 
very  well  how  the  Metropolitan  Street 
Railway  Company  here  in  Kansas  City 
walked  up  eight  years  ago  and  said: 
"Here  is  our  franchise.  We  cannot 
live  under  it.  It  is  bankrupting  us. 
Give  us  a  new  one  that  will  recognize 
and  protect  the  value  of  our  property, 
including  $3,000,000  for  this  precious 
franchise  that  we  are  trying  to  get  rid 
of."  And  the  people  of  Kansas  City, 
urged  on  by  every  interest  opposed  to 
Municipal  Ownership,  were  geese  enough 
to  fall  for  that  kind  of  a  bargain. 

I  am  opposed  to  private  ownership 
because  it  has  proven  itself  incapable 
of    honest    and    conservative    financing. 
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It  licnics  dcprt-ciation  upon  its  invest- 
ments. It  claims  that  the  mules  of 
1888  are  pulling  the  electric  cars  of 
1922;  that  the  cables  are  still  work- 
ing; that  the  old  car  barns  and  power 
houses  discardeii  twenty  years  ago  are 
still  rendering  public  service.  It  claims 
the  unearned  increment  in  land  upon 
which  the  consumers  have  paid  interest 
ami  taxes  ever  since  it  was  devoted  to 
public  service.  It  claims  inflated  values 
based  upon  the  calamity  of  war.  It 
claims  what  it  gave  away  and  what 
was  given  to  it.  It  uses  only  addition 
and  multiplication.  Subtraction  and 
division  are  anathema  to  it. 

The  Drive  for  Capital  Profits 
The  drive  for  capital  profits  under 
private  ownership  has  been  and  is 
universal  and  resistless.  Public  utilities 
as  servants  of  urban  civilization  are 
nothing  unless  they  are  cheap.  .^t 
best  the  burden  of  capital  cost  is  a 
tremendous  one.  New  York  City  is 
now  paying  ?8, 500,000  a  year  out  of 
taxes  to  subsidize  cheap  transporta- 
tion. On  the  subways,  with  the  cars 
jammed  to  the  doors,  capital  charges 
at  6  per  cent  on  the  necessary  cost  of 
construction  and  equipment  eat  up 
practically  50  per  cent  of  gross  earn- 
ings, .^nd  now  the  Interborough  claims 
as  the  value  of  its  investment  every- 
thing that  it  put  in  and  everything 
that  the  city  put  in,  too;  and  claims 
that  it  is  entitled  to  earn  8  per  cent  on 
this  inflated  sum. 

The  Contrast  of  Municipal  Ownership 
In  contrast  with  the  universal  policy 
of  inflation  pursued  by  private  owner- 
ship, the  policy  of  Municipal  Ownership 
is  a  paragon  of  soundness  and  sanity. 
Glasgow,  the  pioneer  in  municipal  owner- 
ship of  street  railways,  paid  oft'  its  entire 
tramway  debt  out  of  earnings  in  less  than 
25  years,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
financial    freebooters    in    control    of   the 


traction  lines  of  .America  were  doing 
all  in  their  power  to  wreck  the  street 
railway  industry,  taking  the  expected 
economies  of  electrification  as  the  occa- 
sion for  doing  it.  When  American 
cities  issue  bonds  for  public  utilities 
or  for  other  purpfoses,  they  have  to 
make  provision  for  paying  them  when 
due.  Refunding  is  the  rare  exception. 
San  Francisco,  during  the  first  seven 
years  of  municipal  ownership  of  a 
growing  street  car  system,  accumulated 
a  depreciation  reserve  equivalent  to 
$15,000  per  mile  of  single  track  in 
service  at  the  end  of  that  time.  Seattle, 
in  taking  over  the  street  railway  system, 
undertook  to  pay  for  it  in  20  years. 
Detroit  is  scheduled  to  pay  off"  the 
purchase  price  of  the  Detroit  United 
Railway  lines  and  the  cost  of  new  lines 
within  30  years.  Even  New  York  will 
pay  for  the  subways  and  its  Catskill 
water  supply  in  50  years. 

In  finance,  which  is  a  matter  of  con- 
trolling importance  in  the  development 
of  public  utilities.  Municipal  Ownership 
means  a  sound  policy;  while  private 
ownership  means  reckless  financing  and 
ultimate  disaster  both  to  honest  in- 
vestors and  to  the  rate  paying  public. 
I  know  of  no  way  in  which  this  specu- 
lative financial  policy  can  be  completely 
eradicated  from  public  utilities  and  the 
reverse  policy  effectively  adopted,  under 
private  ownership. 

Public  Regulation  Has  Failed 

]  am  t(jr  Mun'cipal  Owneiship  be- 
cause public  regulation  has  been  tried 
and  has  failed.  The  experiment  has 
been  going  on  for  fifteen  years.  In 
spots  and  at  times,  regulation  has 
given  promise  of  a  certain  degree  of 
success.  The  regulatory  movement 
has  failed  politically,  financially  and 
from  the  point  of  view  of  service.  At 
first  the  utility  companies  were  dead 
against    regulation.        When    they    saw 
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that  it  was  inevitable,  they  undertook 
to  control  it.  They  helped  write  the 
laws;  th^y  helped  select  the  commis- 
sioners; they  got  their  own  men  in  on 
the  commission  stafFs;  they  cultivated 
the  commissioners  socially  and  kow- 
towed to  them  officially;  and  most 
effective  of  all,  they  took  care  of  the 
lame  ducks  among  them. 

Not  Accepted  In  Good  Faith 

The  utilities  of  the  country  have 
never,  with  rare  exceptions,  accepted 
regulation  in  good  faith.  They  have 
made  every  effort  to  thwart  it,  to  divert 
it  from  its  purposes,  and  to  trans- 
form it  into  an  agency  for  the  fur- 
therance of  their  own  selfish  ends. 
The  regulatory  movement  is  up.  to  its 
neck  in  politics;  commissions  are  over- 
thrown and  reconstituted  with  changes 
in  party  control  of  the  State  govern- 
ment; and  frequently  furnish  the  most 
burning  issue  in  state  campaigns.  The 
utilities  favored  state  control  with  the 
plea  that  control  should  be  taken  out 
of  politics,  which  meant  that  the  regu- 
latory bodies  should  be  far  removed 
from  the  consumers  who  grant  the 
franchises  and  pay  the  bills,  and  close 
to  the  financial  powers  that  control  the 
companies  and  reap  the  financial  re- 
wards. The  plan  did  not  work,  and  the 
commissions  almost  everywhere  are  in 
politics.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  re- 
sponsible politics,  but  the  politics  where 
passions  are  aroused  without  anybody 
being  able  to  vote  directly  on  the  issue, 
or  make  himself  count  for  a  constructive 
policy. 

Finances  Not  Made  Sound 
Regulation  has  failed  because  it  has 
not  succeeded  in  introducing  sound- 
ness into  public  utility  finance.  The 
free  distribution  of  the  stock  of  operat- 
ing companies  has  been  checked,  but 
the  manipulators  have  merely  retired 
from    the    second    storv    to    the    attic, 


and  have  continued  to  flood  the  count 
with  unregulated  public  utility  securiti 
through    the    medium    of   holding   cor 
panies.    Even  with  respect  to  the  opera 
ing    companies,    the    commissions    ha 
not  been   able   to  effect  a  correction 
past  blunders  in  finance  except  partial 
in  a  few  instances.     In  most  cases  t 
old    stocks    and    bonds    and    contrac 
still  hang  like  lumps  of  lead  tied  to  t 
ankles  of  the  companies  as  they  try 
make  the  grade  in  these  troubled  tim( 
The    commissions    have    succeeded 
some  extent  in  paralyzing  the  financ 
initiative    of    the    companies,    by    thi 
incomplete  restrictions  affecting  the  f 
ture    but    not    curing    the    past.       T 
commissions    have    raised    the    rate 
return,    usually    upon    excessive    valu 
tions,     and     have     thus     deprived     t 
public    of    any    other    recourse.        T 
Federal    courts    are    company    tribunals 
to  which  appeal  can  be  made  from  the 
commissions  for  the  protection  of  prop- 
erty  rights.      If  the   commissions   make 
the    rates    too    low,    the    Federal   courts 
bowl    them    over;    if    they    make    the 
rates    too   high    the   Federal   courts   are 
not    interested.       They    have    no   juris- 
diction  to  reduce  rates   for    the    benefit 
of  the  public. 

The  failures  of  the  commissions  with 
respect  to  service  may  not  be  quite  as 
general  as  in  other  respects,  but  in  New 
York  City,  with  15  years  of  regulation  in 
the  background,  the  State  Transit  Com- 
mission a  few-  months  ago  proved  by  its 
own  engineer  at  a  public  hearing  that  the 
effort  to  control  the  service  on  the  transit 
lines  during  this  period  had  been  one 
long  succession  of  futilities. 

The  failures  of  State  regulation  have 
been  due  in  part  to  special  conditions, 
but  in  the  main  they  are  inherent  in 
•the  very  theory  of  regulation,  which 
is  an  attempt  to  force  private  companies 
to  act  as  if  they  were  not  private  com- 
panies.     Theoretically    and   practically. 
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it  is  and  always  must  be  more  difficult 
to  get  public  service  through  private 
agencies  whose  controlling  motive  neces- 
sarily is  profit,  than  directly  through 
public  agencies  responsible  to  those 
who  receive  the  service. 

Regulation  has  hail  a  partial  suc- 
ess  in  bringing  about  publicity  ot 
jtiiity  accounts,  but  here  also  the  ex- 
penditures which  would  not  look  well 
in  an  accountant's  report  have  been 
transferred  to  the  books  of  the  holding 
companies,  and  the  public  has  been 
told  to  mind  its  own  business  when  it 
manifested  any  curiosity  about  them. 

Regulation  has  done  one  thing  most 
effectively.  It  has  paralyzed  municipal 
control,  destroyed  franchise  contracts, 
and  reduced  the  cities  to  a  condition 
ot  helpless  rage  or  deadly  indifference. 
Public  Functions  by  Public  Agencies 
I  am  for  Municipal  Ownership  he- 
cause  I  believe  in  government,  not  in 
anarchy.  I  believe  that  public  func- 
tions should  be  performed  by  public 
agencies.  I  regard  political  action  in 
the  broad  sense  of  the  term  as  the 
highest  category  of  human  activity. 
Public  .utility  services  stand  out  as  a 
supreme  obligation  of  the  organized 
community  to  its  individual  members. 
Municipal  Ownership  offers  democracy 
its  best  opportunity  to  educate  itself 
in  co-operation  and  develop  intelligence 
and  responsibility  in  its  citizenship. 
In  the  great  cities,  comparatively  few 
families  can  own  their  own  homes. 
The  development  of  a  great  body  of 
common  wealth  devoted  to  common 
service  is  the  only  possible  alternative 
to  the  development  of  a  large  property- 
less  class,  unattached  and  irresponsible— 
the  proletariat  that  is  one  of  the  prime 
dangers  of  every  great  city.  Without  a  , 
better  balance  between  public  and  pri- 
vate interests  than  we  now  have  in 
this    country,    the   overload    of  individ- 


ualism   is    bound    to   destroy    us   in    the 
end. 

The  Call  For  Leadership 

What  .American  cities  need  is  vig- 
orous, sane,  progressive  community 
leadership.  Municipal  Ownership  opens 
the  way  for  the  development  of  public- 
mindedness  and  for  honorable  and  in- 
teresting public  careers.  What  cities 
need  is  to  render  more  services  where 
every  citizen  is  impelled  by  his  individual 
interest  and  understanding  to  hold  public 
agents  responsible  for  good  service.  In 
the  past,  and  to  a  great  extent  even 
today,  the  prestige  and  financial  and 
political  power  of  the  utilities  have  been 
and  are  pitted  against  honest  and 
efficient  municipal  government.  It  has 
been  and  is  to  the  interest  of  these 
utilities  to  have  a  corrupt,  reactionary, 
weak  or  ignorant  city  government.  The 
development  of  independence,  efficiency 
and  power  at  the  city  hall  is  dangerous 
to  their  selfish  aims. 

The  Futilities  of  Rate  Cases 

I  am  for  Municipal  Ownership  be- 
cause that  seems  to  be  the  only  way 
of  escape  from  the  corrupting  futilities 
of  rate  cases.  The  utilities  of  the  country 
have  an  annual  income  of  about  three 
billion  dollars.  This  revenue  almost 
collects  itself.  Day  by  day  and  motnh 
by  month  the  cash  flows  in  from  the 
millions  of  street  car  riders,  and  gas 
consumers,  and  electric  light  and  power 
users,  and  telephone  subscribers.  This 
flood  of  money  is  two  or  three  times  the 
amount  of  all  the  municipal  taxes  col- 
lected by  the  cities  everywhere.  No 
matter  how  hard  up  these  companies 
may  be,  they  always  have  enough  ready 
cash  to  hire  engineers  and  accountants, 
and  lawyers,  and  economists  and  pub- 
licity men  to  think  the  way  they  want 
them  to  think.  One  of  the  most  terrible 
things    in    American    public    life    today 
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PROPOSED  NEW  LEGISLATION  WHICH  WOULD 
AFFECT  MUNICIPALITIES 


The  following  bills  of  interest  to  municipalities  are  now  pending  in  the  Legis- 
lature: 

Senate  Bill  No.  13.  (Senator  Hurley).  A  proposition  to  permit  public 
officials  to  contract  with  or  purchase  materials  and  supplies  from  California  manu- 
facturers or  dealers  and  give  them  a  preference  over  outside  bidders,  providing 
such  preference  does  not  exceed  five  per  cent  of  the  price. 

Senate  Bill  No.  14.  (Senator  Godsil).  A  bill  to  make  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco  liable  to  pay  for  street  impirovement  liens  in  the  case  of  defective 
proceedings. 

Senate  Bill  No.  33.  (Senator  Allen).  A  provision  to  add  a  new  section  to 
the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  to  be  numbered  349>2  and  provide  that  the  validity 
of  any  proceedings  for  the  annexation  of  territory  to  a  municipal  corporation 
shall  not  be  contested  unless  an  action  is  brought  within  three  months  after  the 
completion  of  the  proceedings. 

Senate  Bill  No.  49.  (Senator  Sharkey).  An  act  to  enable  cities  to  setl  or 
lease  their  water  works  to  municipal  water  districts. 

Senate  Bill  No.  76.  (Senator  Lyon).  An  act  to  amend  Sections  2,  3,  756 
and  856  of  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act,  as  follows: 

Sec.  2  of  said  act  is  proposed  to  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  that  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  in  proceedings  to  organize  a  community  into  a  municipal  corporation, 
may  exclude  ranch  property  which  has  not  been  divided  into  city  lots. 

Sec.  3  is  proposed  to  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  that,  in  proceedings  for 
incorporating  a  community  into  a  municipality,  the  election  laws  governing  sixth 
class  cities  shall  apply. 

Sec.  756  is  proposed  to  be  amended  so  as  to  prov'de  that  elections  in  fifth 
class  cities  shall  harmonize  with  the  general  law  provided  expressly  for  cities  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  class. 

Sec.  856  is  proposed  to  be  amended  so  as  to  harmonize  with  the  general 
election  law  provided  for  elections  in  fifth  and  sixth  class  cities. 

Senate  Bill  No.  77.  (Senator  Lyon).  This  measure  is  a  proposed  act  to 
authorize  counties  to  improve,  or  assist  financially  in  improving  streets  lying 
within  municipalities. 

Senate  Bill  No.  81.  (Senator  Hurley).  An  act  to  authorize  and  provide 
for  the  formation  of  mun'cipal  harbor  districts  by  cities  and  cities  and  counties 
for  the  purpose  of  improving,  and  maintaining  harbors. 

Senate  Bill  No.  95.  (Senator  Ingram).  An  act  to  amend  section  two  of  the 
Municipal  Corporation  Act  so  as  to  provide  that  when  proceedings  are  taken  for 
organizing  a  community  into  a  municipal  corporation  the  owner  of  any  tracts  of 
land  within  the  proposed  boundaries  exceeding  ten  acres  in  the  aggregate,  which  is 
either  uninhabited  or  devoted  exclusively  to  farming  or  agriculture,  may  object 
to  having  his  lands  included  within  the  proposed  municipalities,  and  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  will  be  empowered  to  exclude  such  lands  from  the  proposed  municipal 
corporation. 
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Senate  Bill  No.  99.  (Senator  Lyon).  An  act  to  amend  Section  1  of  the  act 
of  April  10,  lyU,  relating  to  the  levy  of  a  tax  for  park,  music  and  advertising 
purposes,  bv  raising  the  limit  of  taxation  for  such  purposes  from  15  to  25  cents. 

Smat(  Bill  Xo.  115.  (Senator  Breed).  A  new  motor  vehicle  act  similar 
in  a  general  way  to  the  present  motor  vehicle  act  but  containing  important  re- 
strictions on  motor  trucks  and  their  speed  limit. 

Senate  Bill  No.  122.  (Senator  Sharkey).  .An  act  to  amend  Section  862 
of  the  Municipal  Corporation  .Act  by  adtiing  in  sub-division  eleven  thereof,  relating 
to  the  powers  of  a  sixth  class  city,  the  words  "and  improved  public  mooring  places 
for  water  craft";  also  amending  sub-division  thirteen  of  said  section  so  as  to 
authorize  a  city  of  the  sixth  class  to  operate  bus  lines  in  addition  to  other  means  of 
transportation. 

Senate  Bill  No.  308.     (Senator  Swing).     An  act  to  validate  municipal  bonds. 

Senate  Bill  No.  309.  (Senator  Swing).  An  act  to  validate  proceedings  for 
annexation. 

Senate  Bill  No.  404.  (Senator  Hurley.)  An  act  relating  to  the  paving  and 
repair  of  highways  within  municipalities  which  form  part  of  the  state  or  county 
highway  system,  and  requiring  the  state  or  county  officials,  as  the  case  may  be, 
to  pave  and  repair  such  highways  whenever  they  constitute  part  of  such  a  system 
and  the  funds  therefor  have  been  raised  by  a  bond  issue  or  special  tax. 

Senate  Bill  No.  429.  (Senator  Boggs).  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  .April  26, 
1911,  amended  May  18,  1919,  by  adding  a  new  section  which  would  authorize 
the  legislative  body  of  any  district,  city,  city  and  county,  county,  or  state  to 
purchase  or  secure  for  any  officer  of  such  political  subdivision,  insurance  pro- 
tecting and  indemnifying  such  officer  against  liability  for  damage  or  injury  to 
personal  property  resulting  from  defective  streets,  bridges,  public  buildings  or 
property,  and  pay  the  premium  out  of  the  public  funds. 

Senate  Bill  No.  435.  (Senator  Eden).  An  act  to  amend  Section  4  of  the 
•act  of  1919  authorizing  sanitary  districts  or  municipal  corporations  to  enter  into  a 
joint  agreement  for  the  construction  of  sewers,  water  mains,  or  other  conduits  in 
public  streets,  including  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  outfall  sewers. 

Senate  Bill  No.  462.  (Senator  E.  J.  Gates).  An  act  to  amend  Section  862 
of  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act  governing  sixth  class  cities  by  empowering  the 
board  of  trustees  to  construct  tunnels. 

/Issembly  Bill  N^o.  113.  (Reindollar).  An  act  to  amend  Sections  8  and  17 
of  the  Sanitary  District  Act  of  1919  by  eliminating  a  conflicting  provision  in 
Section  8  relative  to  the  bond  debt  limit  and  another  provision  in  Section  17 
which  gives  the  right  to  the  assessor  to  exempt  certain  property  from  taxation. 

Assembly  Bill  No.  115.  (Reindollar).  An  act  to  tnable  municipal  corpora- 
tions to  sell  or  lease  their  water  works  to  municipal  water  districts. 

Assembly  Bill  No.  116.  (Reindollar).  An  act  to  validate  sanitary  district 
bonds. 

Assembly  Bill  No.  131.  (Pomeroy).  An  act  to  amend  Sections  851,  855, 
882,  883  and  884  of  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act,  so  as  to  change  the  name  of 
the  recorder  of  sixth  class  cities  to  "police  judge." 

Assembly  Bill  No.  192.  (Pomeroy).  An  act  to  authorize  the  establishmetn 
of  inter-city  planning  districts. 

Assembly  Bill  No.  221.     (Jones).     An  act  to  amend  Section  863  of  the  Munici- 
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pal  Corporation  Act  so  as  to  authorize  sixth  class  cities  to  codify  their  ordinances 
and  post  such  a  code  instead  of  publishing  the  same. 

',  Assembly  Bill  No.  222.  (Mueller).  An  act  to  amend  Section  35  of  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Act  so  as  to  provide  that  all  fines  for  violations  occurring  within 
a  city  following  an  arrest  by  an  officer  not  employed  by  the  city  shall  go  to  the 
county,  whereas  all  other  fines  shall  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  city  or  county 
in  which  the  court  is  held,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Assembly  Bill  No.  243.  (Rock).  .An  act  to  add  a  new  section  to  the  Civil 
Code  to  be  numbered  1716  and  provide  that  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco 
shall  be  liable  for  street  work  liens  in  case  of  erroneous  proceedings. 

Assembly  Bill  No.  275.  (Donohue).  An  act  to  amend  Section  862  of  the 
Municipal  Corporation  Act  so  as  to  authorize  tixth  class  cities  to  operate  bus 
lines  and  to  acquire  and  improve  public  mooring  places  for  water  craft. 

Assembly  Bill  No.  289.  (Spence).  Amending  the  election  law  for  fifth  and 
sixth  class  cities  by  requiring:  1st,  that  nomination  papers  shall  specify  full  term 
or  short  term,  as  the  case  may  be;  2nd,  that  voting  precincts  shall  consist  of  a 
consolidation  of  any  two  or  more  of  the  precincts  established  by  the  county;  3rd, 
that  the  election  officers  shall  consist  of  one  inspector,  one  judge  and  two  clerks; 
4th,  that  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  send  out  polling  place  cards;  5th,  that  the 
spaces  on  the  ballots  shall  be  three-eighths  of  an  inch  apart  and  the  column  three 
inches  wide  instead  of  four  inches;  and  6th,  that  spoiled  ballots  may  be  cancelled 
by  an  indelible  pencil  as  well  as  ink,  the  same  as  now  provided  by  general  law  for 
state  and  county  elections. 

Assembly  Bill  No.  321.  (Stevenot).  An  act  amending  Section  2  of  the  act 
providing  for  the  organization  of  municipal  corporations  by  providing  that  the 
owner  of  any  tracts  of  land  within  the  boundaries  of  a  proposed  municipality 
exceeding  ten  acres  in  the  aggregate,  and  which  is  either  uninhabited  or  devoted 
exclusively  to  farming  or  agriculture,  may  be  excluded  from  the  proposed  munici- 
pality by  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Assembly  Bill  No.  360.  (Cleveland).  An  act  amending  Section  4387  of 
the  Political  Code  by  providing  that  when  a  taxpayer  files  with  the  city  treasurer 
an  objection  to  the  payment  of  any  claim  allowed  by  the  city  and  institutes  in- 
junction proceedings  against  such  payment,  the  court  will  allow  him  JlOO.OO  as 
costs  and  attorney's  fees  in  case  he  is  sustained. 

Assembly  Bill  No.  382.  (Bromley).  An  act  to  amend  Section  10  of  the 
Annexation  Act  of  1913  so  as  to  provide  that  the  expenses  of  annexation  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  paid  by  the  city  attempting  the  annexation. 

Assembly  Bill  No.  386.  (Lyons).  An  act  to  amend  Section  8  of  the  Street 
Improvement  Act  of  1903  relating  to  the  trial  of  actions  for  ascertaining  the 
compensation  to  be  paid  for  property  taken. 

Assembly  Bill  No.  397.  (Pomeroy).  An  act  to  authorize  the  Street  Opening 
Act  of  1903  to  be  used  by  counties. 

Assembly  Bill  No.  416.  (Reindollar).  An  act  repealing  Section  28  of  the 
Sanitary  District  Act  of  1919,  which  permits  the  calling  of  bonds. 

Assembly  Bill  No.  422.  (Clarke).  An  act  amending  Section  1  of  the  Munici- 
pal Improvement  District  Act  of  1915  by  providing  that  bonds  of  said  district 
may  be  issued  for  the  acquisition  of  land  to  be  used  in  connection  with  any  pro- 
posed public  improvement. 

Assembly  Bill  No.  476.     (Baker).     An  act  to  amend  Section  7  of  the  act  of 
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\pril  II,  191 1,  which  provides  for  the  issuance  of  improvement  Iwncis  to  represent 
special  assessments,  by  providing  that  any  excess  in  the  sale  of  bonds  may  be  paid 
into  a  reserve  fund  instead  of  the  general  fund  and  that  any  bonds  remaining 
unsold  after  the  first  advertisement  for  bonds  may  be  sold  thereafter  for  not  less 
than  par. 

Assnnbh-  Bill  No.  479.     (Lyons).     An  act  to  validate  municipal  bonds. 

.Issenibis  Bill  No.  4S0.  (Lyons).  An  act  to  validate  municipal  improvement 
bonds. 

.isstnibly  Bill  No.  M)/.  (Ocan).  An  act  to  provide  for  the  erection  anil 
maintenance  of  public  comfort  stations  in  cities  and  counties. 

.issenibly  Bill  No.  510.  (Mitchell).  An  act  to  amend  Section  2656  of  the 
Political  Cotle  relating  to  the  refunding  of  road  district  money  in  cases  where 
municipal  corporations  are  organized  by  adding  more  detailed  provisions. 

.Issevibly  Bill  No.  529.  (Lyman).  An  act  to  prohibit  any  city  or  county 
from  imposing  a  license  tax  against  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  for  more  than 
$S.()0  a  year. 

.isietnbly  Bill  No.  649.  (Dozier).  An  act  to  amend  Section  862  of  the 
Municipal  Corporation  .Act  governing  sixth  class  cities  by  amending  sub-division 
10  thereof  so  as  to  provide  that  sixth  class  cities  might  impose  license  taxes  only 
in  the  exercise  of  their  police  powers  and  not  otherwise. 

.issembly  Bill  No.  S/6.  (Kmme).  An  amendment  to  Sections  6  and  9  of 
the  Street  Opening  .Act  of  190.3  relative  to  the  limitation  of  time  for  bringing 
an  action  to  contest  the  validity  of  proceedings. 

Assembly  Bill  No.  822.     (Kmme).     An  act  to  validate  municipal  bonds. 

Assembly  Bill  No.  S24.  (Kmme).  .An  act  to  validate  municipal  improve- 
ment district  bonds. 

Assembly  Bill  No.  S32.  (Weller).  An  act  to  empower  one  municipal  cor- 
poration to  construct  and  operate  utilities  of  various  kinds  across  and  along  the 
streets  of  other  municipal  corporations. 

Assembly  Bill  No.  892.  (Crittenden).  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  March  2, 
1891  relating  to  the  power  of  municipalities  to  have  their  assessing  and  tax  col- 
lecting done  by  counties  by  providing  that  they  may  retain  the  power  of  assessing 
and  have  the  county  do  the  tax  collecting  only. 

Assembly  Bill  No.  9/5.  (Reindollar).  An  act  to  provide  for  the  removal 
of  weeds  within  municipalities. 

Assembly  Bill  No.  924.  (Whitacre).  An  act  to  amend  Section  15  of  the  local 
improvement  act  of  1901  by  limiting  the  right  of  redeeming  property  to  one  year 
instead  of  five  years  as  at  present. 

Assembly  Bill  No.  965.  (Lyman).  .An  act  to  amend  nearly  all  the  sections 
of  the  Motor  Vehicle  .Act. 

Assembly  Bill  No.  1040.  (Morris).  Another  act  to  amend  nearly  all  the 
sections  of  the  Motor  \'ehicle  Act. 

Assembly  Bill  No.  1074.  (Spence).  An  act  to  amend  Sections  2  and  15  of 
the  Municipal  I'tility  District  Act  of  1921  by  making  more  express  provision  for 
the  organization  of  such  a  district  where  it  is  designed  to  embrace  but  one  munici- 
pality and  unincorpnrate.l  territory;  also  making  express  provisions  relative  to 
the  issuance  of  bomis. 

Assembly  Bill  No.  1117.  (Roberts).  An  act  to  repeal  the  act  authorizing 
municipalities  to  provide  a  procedure  for  establishing  set-back  lines. 
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PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  STREET 
IMPROVEMENTS  LAWS 


Senate  Bill  No.  149.  (Lyon).  An  act  to  amend  Sections' 2,  3,  4,  9,  11,  13, 
16  and  17  of  the  Improvement  Act  of  1911. 

Senate  Bill  No.  159.  (Lyon).  An  act  to  amend  Sections  11  and  XIH  of 
the  \'rooman  .Act  of  1885. 

Senate  Bill  No.  211.  (Swing).  .An  act  to  amend  Sections  21,  23,  24,  25, 
26,  27  and  28  of  the  Improvement  .Act  of  1911. 

Senate  Bill  No.  306.  (Swing).  .An  act  to  amend  Sections  60,  61,  62,  63,  66, 
67,  68,  70  and  72  of  the  Improvement  .Act  of  1911. 

Senate  Bill  No.  494.  (Hurley).  .An  act  to  amend  Section  11  of  the  Improve- 
ment Bond  Act  of  1915. 

Senate  Bill  No.  655.  (E.  J.  Gates).  .An  act  to  amend  Section  2  of  the  Im- 
provement Act  of  1911. 

Assembly  Bill  No.  34.  (Eksward).  An  act  to  amend  Sections  3,  4,  5,  9, 
12,  13,  14,  15  and  17  of  the  Improvement  Bond  Act  of  1915. 

.Issewbly  Bill  No.  318.  (Weller).  .An  act  to  amend  Section  2  of  the  1911 
.Act. 

.Issembly  Bill  No.  347.  (Reindoliar).  .An  act  to  add  four  new  sections  to 
the  Civil  Code  so  as  to  provide  that  no  street  assessment  shall  be  valid  unless  the 
lien  is  recorded  with  the  county  recorder  within  thirty  days. 

Assembly  Bill  No.  589.  (Dawson).  An  act  to  add  a  new  section  to  be 
known  as  Section  6a  of  the  Vrooman  .Act  of  1885  by  providing  that  municipalities 
may  do  their  own  street  work  instead  of  awarding  a  contract  therefor. 

Assembly  Bill  No.  640.  (Weller).  .An  act  to  amend  Sections  1,  2,  4  and  36 
of  the  Improvement  Act  of  1911. 

.Issembly  Bill  No.  1151.  (Badham).  An  act  to  amend  Sections  29  and  30 
to  the  Change  of  Grade  .Act  of  1913. 


PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  INDORSED 


Whereas;  the  Courts  have  decided  that  the  State  Constitution  (unless 
amended)  will  not  permit  the  election  of  a  municipal  legislative  body  by  the  system 
known  as  Proportional  Representation, 

And  whereas;  the  experience  of  the  City  of  Sacramento  in  the  election  of  a 
representative  council  by  this  method  has  been  highly  satisfactory, 

And  whereas;  we  believe  the  intent  of  the  State  Constitution  is  to  accord 
the  fullest  measure  of  Home  Rule  to  incorporated  cities; 

Be  it  hereby  resolved;  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Sacramento  Chamber  of 
Commerce  that  a  Constitutional  Amendment  should  be  passed  permitting  char- 
tered cities  to  elect  their  legislative  bodies  by  Proportional  Representation,  if 
they  so  desire. 

Unanimously  adopted, 

January  24,   1923. 
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RECENT  COURT  DECISIONS  OF  INTEREST 
TO  MUNICIPALITIES 

CHARTERS 

(1)  Words  and  Phrases— "M  \nser"  of  Doing  a  Thing — Inclusion  or 
Element  of  "Time" — Intention.— Whether  the  word  "manner"  shall  be  con- 
strued as  including  not  only  the  way  or  mode  of  doing  a  thing,  but  also  the  time 
of  doing  it,  depends  upon  the  intention  of  the  lawmakers,  to  be  gathered  from 
the  context;  that  is,  the  "manner"  of  doing  a  thing  and  the  "time"  of  doing  it  are 
distinct  things,  and  ordinarily  the  word  "manner"  will  not  be  construed  as  includ- 
ing the  clement  of  "time"  unless  it  shall  appear  from  the  context  that  the  law- 
makers intended  that  it  should. 

Moore  V.  The  City  Council,  City  of  Los  Angeles,  38  Cal.  .App.  Dec.  644. 

(2)  Charters — .Amendments — Manner  of  Advertising — Element  of 
Time  Non  Isci.ided  in  Word  "Mannf.r" — Intention  of  Legislature. — It  was 
not  intendctl  that  the  element  of  time  should  be  included  in  the  word  "Manner", 
as  that  word  is  used  in  the  constitutional  requirement  (section  8  of  article  XI  of 
the  Constitution)  that  proposed  amentlments  to  a  charter  shall  be  advertised  "in 
the  same  manner"  that  is  provided  for  the  advertisement  of  a  proposed  charter. 

Id. 

CRIMINAL  LAW 

(1)  Police  Courts — Cirv  of  Sacramento — Amendment  of  Minutes — 
Jurisdiction. — The  police  court  of  the  city  of  Sacramento  has  authority  to  amend 
its  minutes  to  conform  to  the  sentence  actually  pronounced  in  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding, whether  considered  as  a  court  of  record  or  not. 

In  re  Tung  Fong,  39  Cal.  -App.  Dec.  343. 

(2)  Id. — Imposition  of  Cumulative  Sentence.s — Power  of  Police 
Courts — Section  669,  Penal  Code. — Whether  applicable  to  proceedings  in 
police  courts  or  not,  there  is  nothing  in  section  669  of  the  Penal  Code  which  would 
deprive  such  courts  of  power  to  impose  cumulative  sentences  within  the  limitations 
of  that  section.  If  it  does  not  apply  to  such  court,  then  it  does  not  curtail  the 
powers  exercised  by  them  prior  to  its  enactment,  while  it  it  does  so  apply,  then  it 
merely  limits  the  jurisdiction  of  such  courts  to  impose  cumulative  sentences  to 
the  cases  therein  mentioned,  just  as  it  does  that  of  superior  courts. 

Id. 

(3)  Id.— Nature  of  Offenses — Cumulative  Sentences. — The  power  to 
impose  cumulative  sentences  is  given  generally,  without  regard  to  the  nature  of 
the  oflFenses  of  which  a  defendant  stands  convicted. 

Id. 

DEDICATION 

(1)  Dedication— Resolution  of  Board  of  Directors — Reservation  of 
Land  for  Park  Purposes— Present  Offer  to  Dedicate.— A  resolution  passed 
by  the  board  of  directors  of  a  corporation  owning  a  tract  of  land,  to  the  effect  that 
a  described  portion  of  the  tract  shall  be  reserved  for  park  purposes,  constitutes  a 
present  offer  to  dedicate  the  portion  described  for  park  purposes,  and  not  as  a 
statement  that  the  land  shall  be  dedicated  at  some  future  time;  and  such  acts,  as 
the  printing  of  advertisements  containing  the  statement  that  the  entire  ocean 
frontage  of  the  tract  had  been  reserved  for  park  purposes,  the  making  of  slight 
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improvements  to  fit  it  for  public  use,  consisting  of  erecting  two  small  pavilions,     *^ 
and  placing  steps  in  two  places  where  the  land  was  steep,  are  additional  evidence 
of  the  intention  to  offer  it  for  dedication. 

Philips  V.  Laguna  Beach  Company,  64  Cal.  Dec.  532. 

(2)  Id. — Acceptance  by  Public — Evidence. — Acceptance  by  the  public  of 
dedication  of  the  ocean  frontage  of  a  tract  of  land  for  park  purposes  is  sufficiently 
proven,  where  it  is  shown  that  the  public  soon  began  to  occupy  the  property  by 
camping  thereon,  and  by  parking  their  automobiles  and  other  vehicles  thereon, 
eating  their  lunches  and  viewing  the  ocean,  and  that  two  pavilions,  while  not 
large,  were  used  as  places  to  rest,  or  in  which  to  sit  and  eat  lunches  and  view  the 
ocean,  and  that  the  property  was  recognized  as  a  park  by  an  improvement  asso- 
ciation which  kept  it  clean  from  weeds  and  waste  papers  and  placed  garbage  cans 
thereon,  although  the  use  bv  the  public  was  not  constant. 

Id. 

ELECTION  LAW 

(1)  Election  Law — Primary  Law — Ballot  Marked  With  Penciled 
Cross — Counting  of  Votes. — Notwithstanding  the  use  of  the  words  "stamping" 
"stamp"  and  "stamped"  in  section  18  of  the  Direct  Primary  Law  (Stats.  1913, 
p.  1379),  relating  to  the  manner  in  which  a  voter  shall  prepare  his  ballot,  the 
provision  therein  that  "no  ballot  shall  be  rejected  for  any  technical  error  which 
does  not  render  it  impossible  to  determine  the  voter's  choice,"  is  sufficiently 
liberal  in  its  terms  to  permit  the  acceptance  and  counting  of  a  ballot  which  the 
voter  has  marked  with  a  penciled  cross. 

Castagnetto  v.  The  Superior  Court,  64  Cal.  Dec.  337. 

ESTRAYS 

(1)  Estrays — Impounding  by  Officer — Owner  Without  Fault — Pay- 
ment OF  Charges — County  Ordinance. — An  owner  without  fault,  whose  domes- 
tic animals  have  been  driven  off  his  premises  against  his  will  and  without  his 
knowledge  or  consent  and  left  to  run  at  large  upon  a  highway,  is  not  required 
to  pay  the  fees  and  charges  specified  in  a  county  ordinance  relating  to  the  impound- 
ing of  animals  found  pasturing  upon  the  public  highways,  in  order  to  recover  such 
animals  from  an  officer  who  has  impounded  them. 

Poole  v.  Clover,  38  Cal.  App.  Dec.  314. 

INJUNCTIONS 

(See  Trademarks) 

(1)  Injunction — Procurement  of  W'ater  Supply — Payment  of  Over- 
charge— Claim  of  Preferential  Rate — Shutting  Off  Water — Right  to 
Injunction  Pendente  Lite — Damages. — A  temporary  injunction  restraining  a 
water  company  from  shutting  off  a  party's  water  supply  will  not  issue  pending 
the  determination  of  an  action  brought  by  such  party  to  have  it  declared  that, 
by  virtue  of  certain  contracts,  he  is  entitled  to  a  water  rate  other  than  that  fixed 
by  the  Railroad  Commission,  where  such  party  can  obtain  his  water  supply  at 
the  rate  fixed  by  the  commission  and  if  his  action  is  determined  in  his  favor  his 
damage,  if  any,  can  be  accurately  measured  by  any  overcharge  which  he  may  pay 
tor  water. 

Pellisier  v.  Whittier  Water  Company,  39  Cal.  App.  Dec.  21. 
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(2)  Id. —  Rf.mf.dv — Charactf.r  or. — The  remedy  by  injunction  is  summary, 
jurculiar  and  extraordinary  and  it  ought  not  to  be  issued  except  for  the  prevention 
of  great  and  irreparable  injury. 

Id. 

INTOXICATING  LIQUORS 

(1)  Alcoholic  1.h,lors— City  Ordinance — CossriTtTiosAL  A.me.ndment 
—  Kffect  I'poN. — The  provision  of  a  city  ordinance  enacted  prior  to  the  adoption 
of  the  eighteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  making  it 
unlawful  to  sell  or  give  away  intoxicating  liquors  in  any  saloon  or  similar  place  of 
business,  was  not  affected  or  its  operation  suspended  by  the  enactment  of  such 
amendment  although  other  provisions  of  the  ordinance  were  rendered  inoperative 
bv  such  amendment. 

In  re  Tosello,  38  Cal.  App.  Dec.  61 . 

(2)  Id. — Local  Laws  Unaffected  by  Amendment. — Neither  the  eighteenth 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  nor  the  Volstead  .Act  were 
intended  to  affect  or  nullify  prohibitory  state  or  local  laws. 

Id. 

LIBEL 

(1)  Libel— Public  Officer. Acting  IN  Discharge  of  His  Dltv — Privilege 
— Want  of  Good  Faith  or  Malice  Immaterial  Elements — Subdivision  1, 
Section  47,  Civil  Code. — Under  subtlivision  1  of  section  47  of  the  Civil  Code, 
declaring  a  privileged  communication  is  one  made  in  the  proper  discharge  of  an 
official  duty,  a  public  officer  acting  expressly  or  impliedly  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty  is  protected  by  an  absolute  privilege,  and  want  of  good  faith  or  malice  are 
immaterial  elements,  and  are  not  to  be  considered. 

The  Hale  Company  v.  Lea,  39  Cal.  App.  Dec.  369. 

MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS 

(1)  Municipal  Corporations — Improvement  of  Sewer  Svste.m — Prop- 
erty OlTMDE   OF   ClTV   LiMITS — .AUTHORITY  UnDER    IMPROVEMENT   .ACT  OF    1911. 

— A  municipal  corporation  has  authority  under  the  Improvement  .Act  of  1911 
to  construct  adjuncts  to  the  city's  sewer  system,  such  as  septic  tanks,  etc.,  upon 
any  convenient  and  appropriate  parcel  of  land  or  right  of  way  owned  by  the  city, 
even  though  such  land  or  right  of  way  be  located  without  the  city's  corporate 
limits. 

Federal  Construction  Company  v.  Ensign,  39  Cal.  App.  Dec.  163. 

(2)  Id. — Nature  of  Improvement — Benefit  of  City. — The  construction 
of  larger  and  more  suitable  flush  tanks  for  disposal  of  sewage  on  the  city's  outside 
property  is  not  an  improvement  of  such  property  but  is  one  for  the  benefit  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  citv  and  the  lots  and  land  therein. 

Id. 

(3)  Id. — Assessment  Dia(;ram — Showing  of  Location  of  Lors — Con- 
NTRUCTION  OF  .Aci — Place  OF  WoRK.— Subdivision  10  of  section  20  of  the  Im- 
provement Act  of  1911  providing  that  the  assessment  diagram  "shall  show  each 
separate  lot,  piece  or  parcel  of  land,  the  area  in  square  feet  and  the  relative  location 
of  the  same  to  the  proposed  work  to  be  done,  all  within  the  limits  of  the  assessment 
district,"  does  not  require  the  assessment  diagram  to  show  that  the  work  is  within 
the  limits  of  the  district. 

Id. 
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(4)  Street  Law — Local  Improvement — Assessment  of  Entire  City. — 
The  fact  that  the  benefits  of  the  improvement  extend  to  all  the  lots  and  lands 
throughout  the  city  does  not  of  itself  deprive  the  enterprise  of  the  character  of  a 
"local  imprt)vement"  and  therefore  an  assessment  district  may  be  made  of  the 
entire  city  and  all  the  privately  owned  lots  therein  may  be  assesseil  to  pay  for  the 
improvement. 

Id. 

(1)  Municipal  Corporations — Construction  of  Public  Improvf.ment — 
Injury  to  Business — Damac;es  Not  Recoverable. — A  municipal  corporation 
is  not  liable  for  damages  to  the  business  of  a  private  individual  alleged  to  have 
been  sustained  by  the  construction  of  a  street  tunnel  pursuant  to  a  municipal 
ordinance. 

Morris  v.  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  39  Cal.  App.  Dec.  260. 

(1)  License  Tax — Los  .Angeles  City  Ordinance — Tax  L'pon  Certain 
Prescriptions — Discrimination — Conflict  With  Charter. — .\  provision  in  an 
ordinance  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  intended  as  a  revenue  measure,  to  the  effect 
that  every  person  carrying  on  the  business  of  a  retail  drug  store  where  spirituous, 
vinous  or  malt  alcoholic  liquors,  containing  more  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of 
alcohol  by  volume,  are  sold,  distributed  or  given  away  for  medicinal  purposes 
upon  a  physician's  prescription,  shall  pay  fifty  cents  for  each  such  prescription 
filled,  and  that  nothing  in  the  ordinance  shall  be  deemed  or  construed  to  apply  to 
prescriptions  containing  other  ingredients  than  spirituous,  vinous  or  malt  alcoholic 
liquors  containing  more  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  alcohol  by  volume,  is 
obnoxious,  in  that  it  is  discriminatory  to  subdivision  21  of  section  2  of  the  free- 
holders' charter  of  Los  Angeles,  giving  the  municipality  power  to  license  businesses 
and  callings,  "provided,  that  no  discrimination  in  the  amount  of  license  tax  shall 
be  made  between  persons  engaged  in  the  same  business,  otherwise  than  by  pro- 
portioning the  tax  to  the  amount  of  business  done."  In  re  Tepper,  39  Cal.  App. 
Dec.  628.^ 

(1)  Municipal  Corporations — Organization — Regularity  of  Proceed- 
ings— Right  of  Citizen  or  Taxpayer  to  Question. — The  regularity  of  the 
proceedings  by  which  a  public  corporation  of  a  municipal  character  has  been  called 
into  existence  cannot  be  questioned  at  the  suit  of  an  individual  citizen  or  taxpayer. 

\'an  Wagener  v.  MacFarland,  38  Cal.  App.  Dec.  350. 

(2)  Id. — Right  of  St.\te. — Where  public  corporations  of  any  character  are 
claiming  to  act  and  are  actually  functioning  without  having  complied  with  the 
necessary  prerequisites,  they  are  usurping  franchise  rights  as  against  paramount 
authority,  to  complain  of  which  it  lies  only  within  the  right  of  the  state  itself. 
The  attack  by  the  individual  is  unauthorized,  whether  it  is  made  in  defense  of  a 
tax  levied  to  pay  existing  bonded  indebtedness,  or  whether  it  be  by  injunction  to 
prevent  the  issuance  of  bonds  after  an  election  has  been  held  within  the  territory 
affected,  authorizing  such  securities  to  be  issued. 

Id. 

(1)  Municipal  Corporations — Claim  of  Private  Party  AoiMNST  City — 
Refusal  of  Auditor  to  Allow — Mandamus — Right  of  Mayor  to  Maintain. — 
The  mayor  of  a  city  organized  under  a  freeholders'  charter  is  not  authorized  to 
maintain  a  proceeding  in  mandamus  to  compel  the  auditor  of  said  city  to  allow 
the  claim  of  a  private  party  against  the  city  for  goods  furnished  the  latter  to  be 
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used  in  carrying  on  a  municipal  market,  where  there  is  no  direct  ami  tangible 
mterest  on  the  port  of  the  city  in  the  payment  of  the  claim. 
Bartlett  v.  Bell.  38  Cal.  App.  Dec.  489. 

(1)       MlNICIPAI.    CORI'ORATION.S- JUDCME.ST    .Af.AIXST    FOR    RkIM.AYMENT    OF 

Iaxe-s  Paid  I'.vdkr  Protest — Character  ok  Indebtedness— Manner  ok 
l<EPAVMENt.  — Where  a  taxpayer  hokis  a  final  judgment  against  a  city  and  county 
fi)r  the  repayment  of  taxes  paid  under  protest  and  seeks  to  compel  said  city  and 
to  pay  said  judgment,  said  proceedings  for  the  levy  and  collection  of  a  tax  sufficient 
county  to  take  appropriate  city  and  county  is  not  asked  to  "incur"  an  indebtedness 
in  excess  of  its  incf)mc  and  revenue  in  violation  of  section  18  of  article  XI  of  the 
Constitution,  but  is  asked  to  provide  the  necessary  income  and  revenue  sufficient 
to  meet  an  indebteiincss  imposed  upon  it  by  law. 

Oscar  Heyman  &  Brother  v.  Bath,  38  Cal.  .-^pp.  Dec.  604. 

(1)  MUNICIPAL  Corporations— Police  Power — Regulation  ok  Keeping 
OK  Goats. —  .A  municipality  possesses  the  police  power  by  virtue  of  lection  XI  of 
section  II   of  the  Constitution  to  regulate  the  keeping  of  goats. 

In  re  Mathews,  38  Cal.  App.  Dec.  726. 

(2)  Id.— Municipal  Ordinance — Keeping  of  Goats — Distance  From 
Dwelling — Reasonable  Regulation — Constitutional  Law. — A  municipal 
ordinance  prohibiting  the  keeping  of  goats  closer  than  50  feet  to  the  nearest  dwell- 
ing is  constitutional  and  a  reasonable  enactment. 

Id. 

(1)  Municipal  Corporations — Collection  and  Delivery  of  Garbage — 
Negligence  of  Employees — Liability  of  City — Effect  of  Sales  of  Garbage. 
— A  municipal  corporation  in  collecting  and  delivering  the  garbage  of  its  inhabitants 
to  the  municipal  incinerator  under  and  by  virtue  of  a  municipal  ordinance,  acts 
in  a  governmental  and  not  in  a  proprietory  capacity,  and  therefore  is  not  liable 
for  the  negligent  acts  of  its  employees  in  makijig  such  collection  and  delivery, 
notwithstanding  it  recoups  some  of  its  expenditures  in  the  premises  by  the  sale  of 
the  garbage  after  its  delivery  to  the  incinerator. 

Manning  v.  The  City  of  Pasadena,  38  Cal.  .App.  Dec.  736. 

(1)  Mandamus — Pay.vient  ok  Judgment  .Acjainst  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco — Proceedings  for  Inclusion  in  Tax  Levy — Limitation  to 
Judgment  ok  Petitioner.— An  application  by  the  holder  of  a  judgment  against 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  for  a  writ  of  mandate  to  compel  the  board 
of  supervisors  to  take  the  appropriate  proceedings  for  the  levy  and  collection 
of  a  tax  sufficient  to  pay  alt  final  judgments  against  the  city  and  county  that  were 
included  in  a  list  of  final  judgments  filed  by  the  county  clerk  with  the  county 
auditor  during  the  current  fiscal  year  will  issue  in  so  far  as  the  judgment  of  the 
petitioner  is  concerned,  but  not  as  to  others  who  hold  judgments  where  the  petition 
fails  to  allege  facts  bringing  the  petition  within  the  terms  of  section  1086  of  the 
Code  of  Civil  Procedure  which  provides  that  the  writ  must  be  issued  upon  the 
verifieii  petition  of  the  party  beneficially  interested. 

Palace  Hotel  Company  of  San  l<>ancisco  v.  Board  of  Supervisors,  38  Cal. 
App.  Dec.  783. 

(I )  Municipal  Corporations — Oakland  Charter — Retirement  of  Mem- 
bers ok  Fire  Department — Provision  Retroactive. — Section  102  of  article  XV 
of  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Oakland  (Stats.   1911,  p.   1364),  providing  for  the 
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retirement  of  mcmlicrs  of  tlic  Hrt  ilcj-iartment  on  a  pension  after  twenty-five  years 
of  service  is  retroactive,  and  service  jirior  to  the  adoption  of  such  provision  is  to 
he  taken  into  consideration  in  making  such  computation. 
Whitehead  v.  Davie,  64  Cal.  Dec.  369. 

(1)  Neglicence — Driving  Vehicle  Astride  or  in  Close  Proximity  to 
Street  Car  Tracks  Not  Negligence  Per  Se. — The  mere  fact  that  one  is  driving 
a  vehicle  astride  of  or  in  close  proximity  to  street  car  tracks  is  not  negligence 
per  se. 

Simmons  v.  Pacific  Kiectric  Railvva\'  Company,  39  Cal.  App.  Dec.  647. 

(2)  Id. — Use  of  Public  Highway- — Right  of  Street  Railway. — Public 
highways  are  for  the  use  of  the  traveling  public,  and  the  right  of  a  street  car  com- 
pany is  only  to  use  the  street  in  common  with  the  public.  The  railway  company 
has  no  exclusive  right  to  travel  even  over  that  portion  of  the  street  which  is  covered 
by  its  tracks. 

Id. 

(3)  I. — Failure  to  Keep  Constant  Watch  Behind  for  Approaching 
Car  Not  Negligence  Per  Se. — It  is  not  negligence  per  se  for  one  who  is  driving 
his  vehicle  astride  of  or  in  close  proximity  to  a  street  car  track  to  fail  to  keep 
constant  watch  behind  for  an  approaching  car. 

Id. 

POLICE  POWER 

(1)  Police  Power — Conduct  of  Public  Dance  Hall — Arbitrary  Re- 
fusal TO  Renew  Permit. — Where  a  permit  has  been  given  by  a  board  of  police 
commissioners  to  conduct  a  public  dance  hall,  and  thereafter  quarterly  permits  are 
given,  the  board  has  not  the  right  to  arbitrarily  and  capriciously  refuse  to  issue 
any  further  permits. 

The  Pavilion  Ice  Rink  v.  O'Brien,  39  Cal.  App.  Dec.  676. 

(2)  Id. — Injunction  to  Restrain  Interference. — An  injunction  will 
issue  to  restrain  the  police  department  from  interfering  with  the  business  of  con- 
ducting a  public  dance  hall  until  the  right  to  conduct  such  business  is  legally 
revoked. 

Id. 

(1)  Police  Power — Conduct  of  Lawful  Business — Confiscation- 
Arbitrary  Action  of  Official  Body. — A  lawful  business  properly  conducted  and 
not  injurious  to  persons,  property  or  public  welfare  cannot  be  confiscated  by 
the  arbitrary  and  capricious  dictation  of  any  official  body. 

The  Pavilion  Ice  Rink  v.  Bryant,  38  Cal.  App.  Dec.  658. 
PROHIBITION 

(1)  Prohibition — Closing  of  Street — Proceeding  Not  Judicial. — A 
writ  of  prohibition  wil.1  not  lie  to  prohibit  a  board  of  town  trustees  from  closing 
a  street  under  proceedings  taken  under  the  act  of  1889,  since  the  proceedings  are 
not  of  a  judicial  character. 

Garin  v.  Pelton,  38  Cal.  App.  Dec.  740. 

PUBLIC  OFFICERS 

(1)  Public  Officers — Employment — Property  Right. — The  possession 
of  an  office,  or  the  enjoyment  of  employment  with  the  government,  or  under  any 
of  its  agencies,  does  not  confer  a  vested  property  right  of  any  quality  whatsoever. 

Boyd  v.  Pendegast,  38  Cal.  App.  Dec.  58. 
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PIBI.R    UTILITIKS 

(!)  Pi  ni.ic  I'tii.itiks-  Watkr  and  Water  Richts— Slpplvinc;  Holders 
or  CoNiRAcriAi.  Rkjhts— Kxception — Private  Company. — A  water  company 
cngngcii  in  supplying  water  to  the  holders  of  contractual  rights  and  which  devotes 
its  water  to  no  other  use,  except  to  supply  a  definite  quantity  of  water  for  the 
indci>cndent  use  of  one  corporation,  is  not  a  public  utility  and  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Railroad  Commission  because  of  such  exception. 

McCullagh  V.  The  Railroad  Commission  of  the  State  of  California,  64  Cal. 
Dec.  427. 

(2)  Id.— Decision  ok  Railroad  Commission — Status  ok  Water  Com- 
pany— Persons  Not  Concluded  bv. — A  decision  of  the  Railroad  Commission 
in  a  previous  proceeding  to  have  a  water  company  declared  a  public  utility  is  not 
binding  on  persons  in  interest  who  were  not  made  parties  to  such  proceeding,  nor 
concerned  in  the  issues  presented  therein  in  so  far  as  the  establishment  of  water 
rates  affecting  them  were  concerned. 

(3)  Id. —  Dedication  ok  Water  to  Public  Use — Manner  of  JIevoca- 
TiON.— Having  dedicated  its  water  to  a  public  use,  a  water  company  cannot  revoke 
such  dedication  and  convert  its  waters  into  a  private  use  without  the  consent  of 
all  of  the  beneficiaries  of  such  use. 

Id. 

(1)  PiBLic  Utilities — Union  Terminal  Depot  Facilities  for  Rail- 
roads— Jurisdiction — .^ct  of  Congress  of  1920,  Amendment  of  Interstate 
Commerce  Law. — Under  the  .Act  of  Congress  of  1920,  amendatory  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Law,  full  power  and  authority  over  the  matter  of  union  terminal 
depot  facilities  of  the  railroads  which  are  largely  engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
has  been  vested  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  by  virtue  thereof 
the  Railroad  Commission  of  California  has  been  divested  of  the  power,  authority 
and  jurisdiction  over  that  subject. 

Southern  Pacific  Company  v.  Railroad  Commission,  64  Cal.  Dec.  557. 

(1)  Public  Work— Failure  to  File  Verified  Claim  in  Time — St.atutorv 
Bond — Relief  Under  Faithful  Performance  Bond. — A  materialman,  furnish- 
ing materials  for  public  work,  who  fails  to  file  with  the  board  of  supervisors  a 
verified  statement  of  his  claim  within  ninety  days  from  the  time  the  contract  for 
the  work  is  completed,  as  required  by  the  act  of  1897  (Stats.  1897,  p.  201),  is 
precluileil  from  recovering  on  the  boml  given  pursuant  to  the  requirement  of  said 
act,  anil  such  failure  affords  no  ground  for  relief  under  an  additional  bond — a 
faithful  peformance  bond— given  under,  and  required  by,  the  contract,  which 
latter  bond  was  intended  for  a  different  purpose. 

Maryland  Casualty  Company  v.  Shafer,  38  Cal.  App.  Dec.  126. 
REDLIGHT  ABATEMENT  ACT 

(1)  .Appeal— Judgment  in  Red  Light  Abatement  .Act — Closing  of 
Building — Execuiion  on  Judgment  Not  Staved  by  Perfection  of  .Appeal — 
Section  949,  Code  of  Civil  Procedure. — Under  section  949  of  the  Code  of  Civil 
Procedure,  as  amended  in  1921,  the  perfecting  of  an  appeal  from  a  judgment 
rendered  in  a  red  light  abatement  proceeding,  by  which  a  building  was  ordered 
closed  and  its  occupants  and  the  personal  property  therein  ordered  removed,  does 
not  stay  execution  (jn  such  judgment. 

People  etc.  v.  Piazza,  .^9  Cal.  App.  Dec.  35. 
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(2)  I». — Loss  OK  Rental  From  Closinc,  of  Building — Supersedeas. — A 
writ  of  siipersedas  staying  execution  on  such  a  judgment  will  not  issue  where 
it  is  sought  upon  the  ground  that  loss  of  rental  will  ensue  from  the  closing  of  the 
building. 

Id. 

SCHOOL  L.^W 

(1)  School  Law — Character  of  Dancinc — Objection  of  Parents. — In 
denying  the  petition  for  a  hearing  of  this  appeal  in  the  Supreme  Court  after  de- 
cision by  the  District  Court  of  Appeal,  the  character  of  dancing  described  in  the 
petition  involved  (36  Cal.  App.  Dec.  517),  cannot  be  properly  required  of  children 
whose  parents  object  thereto. 

Hardwick  v.  Board  of  School  Trustees  P'ruit  Ridge  School  District,  64  Cal. 
Dec.  373. 

(1)  Schools — Organization  and  Government — General  Laws. — The 
organization  and  government  of  the  public  school  system  is  a  public  matter  and 
governed  by  the  general  laws  of  the  state,  and  in  case  of  conflict  the  general  laws 
of  the  state  control. 

Board  of  Eduction  of  the  City  of  San  Rafael  v.  Davidson,  64  Cal.  Dec.  519. 

STREET  LAW 

(1)  Street  Law — City  of  San  Jose — Irregularities  in  Procedure — - 
Failure  to  Protest  or  Appeal — Waiver. — .An  assessment  for  street  work  per- 
formed pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  city  charter  of  San  Jose,  of  the  so-called 
Vrooman  Act  and  of  the  Street  Improvement  Bond  Act  of  1893,  cannot  be  col- 
laterally attacked  in  a  suit  to  quiet  title  for  irregularities  in  procedure  after  the 
council  had  regularly  acquired  jurisdiction  to  order  the  work  done,  where  no  pro- 
test against  the  work  was  made  under  section  Sl4  of  the  Vrooman  Act,  or  any 
appeal  taken  therefrom  under  section  1 1  thereof. 

Chapman  v.  Rudolph,  38  Cal.  App.  Dec.  385. 

(1)  Street  Law — San  Francisco  Street  Improvement  Ordinance  of 
1913 — Plan  of  Assessment — Exclusion  of  Lands  Benefited — Denial  of 
Equal  Protection  of  Laws. — In  an  action  to  foreclose  liens  for  street  work  done 
under  the  San  Francisco  Improvement  Ordinance  of  1913,  where  the  work  was  not 
done  under  an  assessment  district  or  levied  on  property  fronting  or  cornering 
thereon,  and  as  a  result  there  was  no  rule,  measure  or  standard  to  which  the  board 
of  public  work  was  required  to  conform  in  making  the  assessment,  and  the  def- 
fendants'  property  was  assessed  to  the  exclusion  of  other  property  likewise  benefited, 
there  was  a  denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Flinn  v.  Chiappari,  38  Cal.  App.  Dec.  687. 

(2)  Id. — Valid  Ordinance — Essentials. — An  ordinance  must  provide  a 
uniform  rule  of  action;  it  must  contain  permanent  legal  provisions,  operating 
generally,  impartially,  for  its  enforcement  cannot  be  left  to  the  will  or  unregulated 
discretion  of  municipal  authorities. 

Id. 

(1)  Action  to  Quiet  Title — Deed  Made  Under  Congressional  Grant — 
Claim  of  Easement  for  Public  Street — Character  of  Occupancy — Finding — 
Evidence. — In  an  action  to  quiet  title  to  a  lot  of  land,  in  a  portion  of  which  the 
defendant  municipality  claimed  an  easement  for  a  public  street,  said  defendant 
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PROPER  LINING  FOR  CHIMNEYS  AND 
FLUES  FOUND  ESSENTIAL 

Hy  CiKouGK  HvDE  Kmery 
Sales  Mmiikger  Pacific  Clay  Products  Company,  I^)s  AiiroIps 


One   never  realizes  as   he  sits  in    r'  • 
warmth    and   glow   of  a   fire,   or   iai 
over  a  stove,  of  the   wealth  of  expi  ■ 
mentation*  expended   to  keep   that   heat 
from  injuring  life  and  property. 

Hidden  from  sight,  often  between  the 
walls,  is  the  chimney  flue. 

We  never  give  it  a  thought  as  it  draws 
up  the  myriad  of  little  sparks  or  the 
fatal  gases  without  leaving  the  slightest 
trace  of  odor. 

But  it  really  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant features  of  a  home  and  it  is  as 
impossible  for  the  best  mechanic  tn 
produce  a  good  chimney  from  improper 
materials  as  it  would  be  to  make  a 
watch  of  muslin. 

The  ordinary  brick  and  mortar  chim- 
ney, as  commonly  constructed,  is  lai>i 
up  with  sand  and  cement  mortar. 
Sometimes  it  is  plastered  on  the  insiiir 
to  make  the  chimney  smooth. 

The  heat  in  time  causes  the  mditi: 
to  dry  out  and  disintegrate,  collecting 
in  piles  at  the  foot  of  the  chimney  aii.i 
leaving  holes  through  the  chimney  walk. 

Sand  is  a  risky  ingredient  in  flue 
linings.  Heat  transforms  sand  into 
clinkers.  Heat  breaks  up  a  wall  contain- 
ing sand  and  develops  cracks. 

Such  a  condition  usually  goes  un- 
noticed and  is  a  constant  source  of 
danger  from  fire. 

P(X)R  FLUES  DANGEROUS 
It  has  been  authentically  determined 
that  improperly  constructed  chimney 
flues  were  responsible  for  a  fire  every 
hour  of  every  day  over  a  period  of  three 
years  back,  resulting  in  the  total  loss 
of  over  $16,000,000. 


It  is  a  tact,  though  many  have  learneti 
it  too  late,  that  the  mortar  joints  of  an 
unlineil  chimney  crack  and  crumble 
from  the  heat. 

Chimneys  that  are  uneven  or  rough 
inside  choke  up  with  soot  and  fail  to 
draw  ofl^  the  gases,  known  among  miners 
as  "Choke  Damp,"  which  is  given  oflF 
by  any  fire. 

A    slight    trace    of   this    gas,    "carbon 
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nionoxiilc,"  often  causes  serious  illness 
and  is  always  liouml  to  produce  headache 
and  languor. 

ABOUT  GAS  KLUES 

One  is  prone  to  assume  that  the  tiny 
jets  of  a  gas  stove  can  be  accommodated 
by  any  kind  of  a  flue,  but  the  first  fire 
from  overflowing  fat  happened  a  long 
time  ago  and  there  have  been  many  of 
them  since. 

The  chimney  of  a  gas  stove  may  be 
called  upon  but  once  to  withstand  the 
severest  of  service  and  if  it  is  not  lined 
properly,  once  may  be  too  often. 

The  sure  remedy  for  all  chimney  ills, 
including  fire  hazard,  smokey  chimneys 
and  poor  draught,  is  by  the  use  of  fire 
clay  flue  lining. 

Fire  clay  flue  lining,  as  its  name 
implies  is  manufactured  from  carefully 
selected  refractory  clays. 

It  is  made  in  two  foot  lengths  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  and  shapes  to  suit  varying 
conditions  and  is  burned  at  3,000  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

This  causes  any  weakness  to  develop 
before  it  is  cold. 

CLAY  LINING 

Fire  clay  flue  lining  fireproofs  a 
chimney  from  bottom  to  top — for  -a  few 
dollars. 

Its  smooth  surface  does  not  gather 
soot.  This  reduces  chances  of  flying 
sparks. 

.'\lso,  it  saves  costly  chimney  sweepings, 
and  the  smooth,  clean  leakless  flue 
causes  the  chimnev  to  draw  better. 


_^|,„Mlljr^  ^ 


Showing  Install: 


of  Fire  Clay  Flue  Linin? 


Fire  clay  flue  lining,  specified  by 
leading  Architects,  used  by  reputable 
builders  and  required  by  ordinance  of 
the  National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers, prevents  30  per  cent  of  residence 
fires  by  making  it  impossible  for  flames 
to  reach  woodwork  through  defective 
flues,  and  by  preventing  burning  soot 
and  sparks  on  the  roof. 

For  a  very  few  dollars,  it  really  insures 
the  results  of  your  labor.  Fire  clay  flue 
lining  is  better  than  the  protection  ot 
insurance,  because  it  is  the  assurance 
of  protection. 
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Cheaper  and  Better  Houses  Object  of 
Commerce  Department  Report 


Cheaper  and  more  durable  dwellings 
(or  the  American  people  is  the  object 
of  a  rejxjrt  made  public  by  the  Building 
Crxie  Committee  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  characterized  by  Secre- 
tary Hoover  as  having  "a  value  far 
iK'yond  any  similar  work  undertaken 
to  date." 

The  committee  has  included  not  only 
the  minimum  requirements  which  it 
believes  should  be  enforced  by  cities 
in  their  building  codes  for  all  one  and 
two-family  houses,  but  also  an  appendix 
discussing  good  practice  in  small  house 
construction.  In  this  way  the  100  page 
printed  report  not  only  serves  the 
primary  purpose  of  presenting  a  model 
ordinance  which  cities  may  adopt,  but 
is  a  useful  guide  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  knowing  where  to  save  and  where 
to  spientl  in  orilcr  to  obtain  a  sale,  sub- 
stantial and  durable  house  at  a  minimum 
cost.  Thirty  illustrations  are  included 
to  explain  the  text. 

In  a  letter  of  acknowledgement  ad- 
liresseil  to  .Mr.  Ira  H.  Woolson,  Chairman 
of  the  Building  Code  Committee,  Secre- 
tary Hoover  states: 

"I  am  confident  that  the  generous 
and  voluntary  contribution  of  time 
and  energy  which  you  and  your  col- 
leagues have  given  to  this  work  will 
result  not  only  in  a  very  appreciable 
money  saving  to  millions  of  .American 
families,  but  that  it  will  have  a  positive- 
influence  towanl  better  housing  that 
can  not  be  counted  in  dollars. 

"This  report  has  been  built  up  by 
cooperation  of  the  Government  and  the 
public,  which  I  feel  will  appeal  to  every- 
one. The  committee  itself  represents 
the  great  voluntary  organizations  most 
interested     in     public     service     in     this 


direction,  but  beyomi  this  you  have 
consulted  with  many  other  associations 
and  you  have  submitted  the  report  in 
its  preliminary  form  to  over  900  munici- 
pal.officials,  architects,  engineers,  oflicials 
of  trade  associations,  and  incorporateil 
their  criticisms  into  its  final  form.  I 
believe  this  method  of  intellectual  legis- 
lation is  unique  and  gives  the  report  a 
value  far  beyond  any  similar  work 
undertaken  to  date. 

"I  join  with  you  in  the  belief  that  it 
will  be  helpful  not  only  through  prac- 
tical use  by  municipalities  in  building 
codes  and  in  promoting  greater  uni- 
formity in  codes  throughout  the  country, 
but  that  with  its  appendix  it  will  prove 
directly  useful  to  owners  and  builders 
of  dwellings  generally.     »     *     *     •' 

The  report  is  believed  to  represent 
by  all  (nids  the  most  thorough  investiga- 
tion that  has  yet  been  made  of  the 
engineering  and  practical  side  of  house 
building.  This  subject  has  never  before 
received  even  a  small  part  of  the  expert 
study  that  should  be  due  it  and  hence 
millions  of  our  small  houses  have  been 
built  with  needless  waste  of  some  ma- 
terials, yet  with  neglect  of  simple  pre- 
cautions nece.ssary  for  comfort  and 
durability. 

The  committee  of  eminent  men  making 
this  report  includes  representatives  of 
the  principal  architectural,  engineering 
and  other  interested  professional  so- 
cieties and  was  constituted  as  follows: 

Ira  H.  Woolson,  Chairman,  Con- 
sulting Kngineer,  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Edwin  H.  Brown,  .Architect,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  William  K.  Hatt,  Professor  of 
Civil  Engineering,  Purdue  Universityl 
I-afavette^     Ind.;     Rudolph     P.     Miller. 
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formerly  Supcrintciuicnt  of  Buildings, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  John  A.  Newlin,  in 
charge  of  section  of  timber  mechanics, 
U.  S.  Forest  Products  Laboratory, 
Madison,\Vis.;  Ernest  J.  Russell,  Architect, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  antl  Joseph  R.  Worcester, 
Consulting  Engineer,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  work  was  initiated  and  the  com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  Secretary 
Hoover  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
building  codes  and  builders,  frequently 
fail  to  recognize  modern  methods  of 
construction,  thus  adding  to  building 
costs  and  retarding  construction  activity. 

This  first  report  of  the  committee 
deals  with  the  construction  of  one  and 
two-family  houses  of  masonry,  concrete 
and  frame  types,  the  latter  including 
veneer  and  stucco.  The  value  of  such 
construction  in  the  LInited  States 
amounted  to  well  over  a  billion  dollars 
in  1922.  It  is  expected  that  general 
adoption  of  the  code,  with  consequent 
modification  of  present  unjust  and  waste- 
ful requirements,  will  result  in  sub- 
stantial conservation  of  materials,  and 
the  saving  of  many  millions  of  dollars. 

The  committee  recommend  that  build- 
ing codes  permit  eight-inch  solid  brick, 
and  six-inch  solid  concrete  walls,  for 
2K  and  3-story  dwellings  accommodating 
not  more  than  two  families  each.  Only 
about  forty  per  cent  of  the  present 
city  building  codes  investigated  permit 
eight-inch  walls  in  such  dwellings.  Eight- 
inch  walls  of  hollow  building  tile,  hollow 
concrete  block  or  hollow  walls  of  brick 
are  permissible,  but  may  not  exceed 
20  feet  in  height  with  an  additional  5 
feet  to  the  peak  of  the  gable.  Frame 
construction  would  be  limited  to  2^ 
stories  under  the  recommendations  of 
the  committee. 

Metal  lath  and  plaster  on  wood  studs 
properly  firestopped  is  approved  for 
party  and  division  walls,  but  at  least 
every  alternate  wall  in  row  houses  must 
be  8-inch  solid  brick  or  concrete,  or 
12-inch  hollow  masonry. 


Requirements  for  quality  of  hollow 
masonry  units  agree  fairly  well  with 
present  practice,  but  those  for  brick 
are  somewhat  below  the  medium  grade 
established  by  the  .'\merican  Society 
for  Testing  Materials.  The  report 
recommends  revised  working  stresses 
for  timber  used  in  dwellings,  based  on 
investigations  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Pro- 
ducts Laboratory.  For  other  materials 
experimental  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  was  freely  drawn  on. 
'  Live  loads  to  be  required  as  bases  for 
design  are  40  pounds  per  square  foot 
for  floors  of  wood,  and  30  pounds  for 
monolithic  floors  or  those  of  solid  or 
ribbed  slabs.  Foundation  walls  of  brick 
are  required  to  be  12  inches  thick  for 
excavated  enclosures,  and  similar  con- 
crete walls  shall  be  as  thick  as  the  walls 
they  support,  but  not  less  than  8  inches. 
Special  hollow  building  tile  12  inches 
thick  is  permitted  for  foundation  walls 
of  frame  buildings. 

In  addition  to  the  requirements  in 
the  cocie  itself,  the  appendix  contains 
a  mass  of  valuable  information  on  the 
quality  of  materials  which  should  be 
used  for  good  results.  This  section 
includes  tables  showing  safe  sizes  of 
floor  joists  and  girders,  a  discussion  on 
protecting  lumber  against  decay,  an 
analysis  of  methods  to  be  followed  to 
avoid  cracking  of  plaster,  and  advice 
on  furring  the  inside  of  masonry  walls. 

The  discussion  of  built-in  garages, 
both  in  the  code  and  the  appendix,  is 
regarded  as  particularly  valuable  in 
view  of  their  comparative  novelty  and 
their  relation  to  fire  hazards.  The 
report  is  full  and  explicit  on  this  point. 
Proper  methods  of  chimney  construction 
and  of  fire-stopping  are  also  treated. 
A  number  of  valuable  references  are 
given  to  easily  obtainable  pamphlets 
dealing  with  special  points. 

The  report  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Wash- 
ington, for  15  cents  a  copy. 
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Municipally  Owned  Hydro -Electric  Power  For 
Sacramento  and  Adjacent  Territory 

Written  expressly  for  Pacific  Municipalities 
By  H.  C.  BoTTORFF,  City  Manager,  Sacramento 


Sacramento  now  has  before  it  the 
opportunity  to  underwrite  its  future  as 
the  leading  industrial  and  commercial 
city  of  California  and  become  one  of 
the  principal  participants  in  the  neVv 
Pacific  Coast  prosperity. 

Electrical  energy  in  abundance,  and 
at  a  cost  at  ultimate  development  that 
will  approximate  one-half  of  the  present 
rate,  is  the  means  that  will  secure  to 
the  city  and  its  surrounding  territory 
these  benefits,  and  that  power  can  be 
secured  and  controlled  through  municipal 
ownership  that  will  alwaysadminister  it  in 
the  interest  of  the  people  who  are  served. 

The  hydro-electric  development  will 
be  located  on  Silver  Creek,  one  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  American  River,  in 
the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  approxi- 
mately sixty  miles  from  the  City  of 
Sacramento.  The  city  has  acquired  water 
rights  for  the  generation  of  electric  energy. 

The  method  to  be  pursued  in  the 
financing  of  same  will  be  through  what 
is  known  as  a  Municipal  Utility  District, 
as  provided  in  Chapter  218,  Statutes  of 
1921. 

The  proposed  publicly  owned  and 
operated  hydro-electric  plant  is  one  of 
the  many  activities  worked  out  by  the 
City  Manager  form  of  government  since 
its  inception  on  July  1,  1921.  The  ad- 
ministration realized  the  need  for  cheaper 
power  for  this  locality  if  it  was  to  make 
the  proper  progress  industrially.  At  the 
time  of  taking  office,  the  administration 
immediately  proceeded  to  look  into  the 
feasibility  and  practicability  of  develop- 
ing hydro-electric  power  on  the  Silver 
Creek    watershed.        Instructions    were 


given  to  the  engineering  staff  to  go  into 
this  and  make  a  report.  An  appropria- 
tion of  $15,000.00  was  made  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  staff  of  engineers  was 
put  into  the  field  in  June,  1922,  and  by 
October  their  studies  were  completed. 
Since  that  time  a  staff  of  office  engineers 
has  been  busily  compiling  this  data, 
making  estimates,  and  gathering  in- 
formation from  other  cities  which  own 
and  control  their  own  power  plants. 

The  surveys  showed  that  there  was  a 
very  good  reservoir  site  at  Union  Valley, 
and  with  a  dam  302  feet  high  it  would 
have  an  impounding  capacity  of  164,000 
acre  feet.  This  reservoir  is  located  on  the 
main  fork  of  Silver  Creek  and  covers 
an  area  of  2,060  acres. 

On  the  south  fork  of  Silver  Creek  just 
above  Ice  House,  at  an  elevation  of 
5,300  feet,  another  good  reservoir  site 
was  found  which  will  be  known  generally 
as  the  Ice  House  reservoir.  This  reservoir, 
with  a  dam  138  feet  in  height,  would 
have  an  impounding  capacity  of  46,000 
acre  feet,  giving  a  total  impounding 
capacity  on  these  two  reservoirs  of 
210,000  acre  feet. 

The  survey  indicated  that  the  strategic 
location  of  the  first  plant  would  be  at 
the  Big  Bend  of  Silver  Creek,  and  at  this 
point,  with  an  area  of  watershed  above 
the  main  dam  and  with  a  total  reservoir 
capacity  impounding  263,000  acre  feet, 
there  could  be  delivered  at  the  Big  Bend 
power  plant,  which  has  a  head  of  1,650 
feet,  some  450  cubic  feet  per  second 
continuous  flow.  This  would  allow  the 
development  at  this  point  of  some  65,000 
continuous    horsepower,    or    with    a    50 
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per  cent  load  factor,  which  is  usual  in 
stations  of  this  size,  a  development  at 
peak  load  of  130,000  horse-power  of 
electrical  energy. 

As  the  need  arises  for  future  develop- 
ment, a  second  power  plant  could  be 
located  at  the  mouth  of  Brush  Creek 
below  the  Big  Bend  site,  by  an  ex- 
penditure of  a  small  amount  of  money, 
and  a  further  development  of  86,000 
horsepower  of  electrical  energy  could 
be  developed. 

A  third  power  plant  would  be  located 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Coloma  and  would 
have  a  head  of  some  800  feet.  This 
would  give  a  potential  generating  ca- 
pacity at  this  station  of  34,000  con- 
tinuous horsepower,  or  with  a  load  factor 
of  50  per  cent,  some  68,000  horsepower. 

Our  studies  show  that  the  project 
would  have  the  ability  by  this  develop- 
ment to  carry  a  peak  of  284,000  horse- 
power, and  could  deliver  continuously 
24  hours  a  day  about  142,000  continuous 
horsepower. 

In  addition  to  these  possibilities  in 
the  development  of  power,  it  also  would 
place  the  city  in  a  position  to  forever 
protect  and  stabilize  its  water  supply, 
as  it  would  be  possible  to  supply  a 
population  of  one  million  people  with  the 
runoff  from  the  rights  that  have  been 
acquired  by  the  City  of  Sacramento. 

It  has  been  deemed  advisable  for  the 
first  unit  of  development  to  put  in  a 
32,000  horsepower  plant,  which  is  twice 
the  present  peak  .  load  of  the  City  of 
Sacramento. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  this  first 
development  would  cost  ?4 ,000,000.00. 
This  includes  all  necessary  construction 
and  installation  to  bring  electric  current 
to  the  City  of  Sacramento,  and  also 
includes  the  cost  of  constructing  a  main 
sub-station  at  the  city  limits. 

It  will  be  our  recommendation  to  the 
directors  of  the  district  after  same  is 
formed  that  the  first  step  should  be  the 


acquiring  of  the  two  distributing  sys- 
tems in  Sacramento  owned  by  the  Great 
Western  Power  Company  and  the  Pa- 
cific Gas  &  Electric  Company.  Accord- 
ing to  the  figures  submitted  by  the 
State  Railroad  Commission,  these  sys- 
tems can  be  secured  for  approximately 
$4,000,000.00. 

The  advantage  of  this  plan  of  pro- 
cedure is  at  once  apparent  when  the 
matter  of  operating  revenue  is  con- 
sidered. Based  upon  the  income  of  the 
power  companies  in  Sacramento  in  1921, 
the  project  would  yield  an  annual  profit 
of  about  $660,000.00. 

On  a  capital  investment  of  $8,000,- 
000.00,  allowing  for  interest,  redemption 
of  bonds,  depreciation,  sinking  fund, 
and  the  operation  of  the  system,  the 
annual  cost  would  be  approximately 
$900,000.00.  This  deducted  from  the 
gross  revenue  for  this  city,  would  leave 
the  above  annual  profit. 

Under  the  Utility  District  Act,  the 
first  redemption  of  bonds  will  be  ten 
years  after  date  of  issue.  In  other  words 
a  fifty  year  bond  will  be  redeemed  in 
forty  years,  which  will  enable  the  dis- 
trict to  accumulate  a  surplus  during  the 
first  ten  years  and  easily  care  for  the 
interest  and  redemption,  operation,  etc. 
By  handling  it  on  this  basis,  it  never 
need  cost  the  taxpayers  within  the  pro- 
posed district  a  cent. 

In  analyzing  the  Municipal  District 
Act,  we  find  that  every  protection  has 
been  given  by  the  framers  of  the  bill  to 
the  taxpayers.  There  is  not  a  step  made 
by  the  directors  in  developing  the  project 
that  is  not  passed  upon  by  the  voters. 

It  has  also  been  determined  from  out 
study  of  the  proposed  plan  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  sell  power  to  the  consumer 
for  approximately  one-half  of  the  present 
rate  and  still  make  sufficient  money  to 
take  care  of  all  costs. 

The  time  is  near  at  hand  when  Eastern 
manufacturers  distributing  their  products 
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on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  have  to  establish 
branch  factories  in  this  state  in  order  to 
get  away  from  the  expensive  cross-con- 
tinent haul.  Sacramento  desires  to  be  in 
a  position  to  encourage  such  industries 
by  offering  them  cheap  power,  which  is, 
next  to  salaries  and  material,  the  m.ijor 
expense  of  any  industry.  This  city 
already  has  the  transportation  facilities 
and  is  as  close  to  the  raw  material 
marketg  as  any  other  location  on  the 
Coast.  By  developing  our  industries, 
every  other  business  activity  advances 
accordingly. 

Weeks  and  months  of  effort  have  been 
put  into  this  plan  by  the  officials  of  the 
city  and  we  cannot  find  any  legal  or 
financial  objection  to  the  method  of 
handling  the  enterprise.  It  is  to  our 
minds  the  first  real  step  forward  in 
tleveloping  Sacramento  and  Northern 
California,  and  we  are  fully  convinced 
that  the  citizens,  after  they  have  become 
familiar  with  the  details,  will  not  hesitate 
to  put  through  this  project. 


THE   CHARTER   GAS   ENGINE   COMPANY 

ANNOUNCES     THE     PURCHASE     OF 
THE  MIETZ  OIL  ENGINE 

The  Charter  Gas  Engine  Company  of 
Sterling,  111.,  V.  S.  A.,  announces  the  purchase 
of  the  entire  ".MIETZ"  Oil  Engine  (also 
known  as  "Mietz  and  Weiss")  business,  hereto- 
fore carried  on  at  128-1.38  Mott  Street,  and  430 
East  19th  Street,  New  York  City,  by  tin- 
.\ugu8t  Mietz  Corporation  and  the  Reliance 
Oil  Engine  Corporation.  This  effects  a  niomi  i 
and  consolidation,  under  one  managemcni,  if 
two  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  intern  1 1 
combustion  engines  in  the  world. 

The  Charter  Gas  Engine  Company  is  m.w 
moving  from  New  York  City  to  their  plant  ii 
Sterling,  III.,  all  of  the  physical  assets  cmn- 
prisin^  the  "MIETZ"  Engine  and  in  tli. 
meantime  is  filling  repair  orders  from  N(  w 
York  City,  so  that  there  will  be  no  interrupt!  ii 
in  repair  service  to  "MIETZ"  engine  users. 

It  is  announced  that  "MIETZ"  engine  us(  i  s 
will  be  able  from  now  on  to  obtain  proii]|it 
and  reliable  repair  service  for  any  "MIETZ 
Engine  ever  built. 

A  number  of  the  personnel  of  the  Ausau-i 
Mietz  Corporation  organization  have  lin n 
engaged  for  work  by  the  Charter  Gas  Ensiii'- 
Company  insuring  a  thorough  working  knowl- 
edge of  the  manufacture  of  "MIETZ"  EngiiK  > 
In  order  to  handle  the  added  business 
properly  arrangements  for  additional  tio.ir 
space  have  been  completed,  whereby  the  ari'a 
of  the  present  Charter  plant  is  almost  doubled. 

CHARTER  G.AS  ENGINE  CO., 

Sterling,  III. 
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"Anything  less  than 
the  best  in  fire  hose 
is  a  losing  investment." 
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We  have  purchased  122,000  pair  U.  S.  Army 
Munson  last  shoes,  sizes  5^  to  12  which  was 
the  entire  surplus  stock  of  one  of  the  largest 
U.  S.  Government  shoe  contractors. 

This  shoe  is  guaranteed  one  hundred  per  cent 
solid  leather,  color  dark  tan.  bellows  tongue, 
dirt  and  waterproof.  The  actual  value  of  this 
shoe  is  $6.00.  Owing  to  this  tremendous 
buy  we  can  offer  same  to  the  public  at 


$2.95 


Send  correct  size.  Pay  postman  on  delivery 
or  send  money  order.  If  shoes  are  not  as  rep- 
resented we  will  cheerfully  refund  your 
money  promptly  upon  request. 

National  Bay  State  Shoe  Company 

296  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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cannot  successfully  maintain  that  the  deed  to  plaintiffs'  predecessor  to  said  lot 
made  under  a  congressional  act,  and  which  deed  made  no  provision  for  a  public 
street,  was  void  because  said  predecessor  was  not  a  bona  fide  occupant  of  the  lot 
as  required  by  said  congressional  act,  where  the  question  of  the  character  of  such 
occupancy  was  determined  as  a  question  of  fact  adversely  to  defendant's  con- 
tention, and  the  evidence  was  sufficient  to  support  the  court's  finding. 
Gervasoni  v.  City  of  Petaluma,  64  Cal.  Dec.  88. 

TAXATION 

(1)  Taxation — Non-Operative  Property  of  Corporation — Claim  of 
CoiNTY  Assessor — Filing  of  Notice  and  Protest  With  State  Board  of 
Eqlalizatiox^Mandatory  Enactment — Act  of  1911. — The  determination 
of  the  question  as  to  whether  any  certain  property  of  a  public  service  corporation 
is  or  is  not  subject  to  state  taxation  as  "operative  property  used  exclusively  in  its 
business",  is  one  which  is  committed  in  the  first  instance  to  the  state  board  of 
equalization  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  procedure  outlined  in  section  10  of  the  act 
of  1911,  enacted  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  section  14  of  article  XIII  of 
the  Constitution  regulating  state  and  local  taxation  of  corporate  properties,  and 
the  provision  of  said  section  10  of  the  act  of  1911  that  when  any  local  assessor  finds 
in  the  report  which  the  corporation  has  made  to  the  state  board  of  equalization, 
and  of  which  he  has  been  furnished  a  copy,  any  piece  of  property  which  he  regards 
as  non-operative  property  or  as  partially  operative  and  partially  non-operative, 
he  shall  within  a  specified  period  notify  said  board  of  his  claim,  is  mandatory  and 
not  merely  permissive,  and  where  such  notice  is  not  given  the  assessor  is  without 
jurisdiction  to  thereafter  assess  such  property  for  local  taxation  purposes,  and  his 
attempt  to  do  so  is  utterly  void,  and  not  merely  an  irregularity. 

Great  Western  Power  Company  of  California  v.  City  of  Oakland,  64  Cal. 
Dec.  329. 

(1)  Taxation — Educational  Institution  of  Collegiate  Grade. — Under 
article  XIII,  section  1,  of  the  Constitution  educational  institutions  of  collegiate 
grade  and  entitled  to  exemption  from  taxation  when,  and  only  when,  the  property 
sought  to  be  exempted  is  used  exclusively  for  educational  purposes  coming  within 
the  scope  of  the  work  of  an  institution  of  that  class. 

Pasadena  University  v.  County  of  Los  Angeles,  38  Cal.  App.  Dec.  304. 
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DISCUSSION  AT  PALO  ALTO 

Of  the  Proposition  to  Deprive  Cities  of  Their  Control 
Over  Street  Railway  Franchises 


Mr.  (i.  Cionlon  Whitnall,  of  Ix)s 
Angeles:  May  I,  Mr.  President,  offer 
just  one  observation  on  one  phase  of  the 
subject  mentioned  by  lioth  speakers 
for  the  affirmative,  but  not  elaborated 
upon  by  either?  I  may  say,  in  passing, 
that  I  have  the  utmost  regard  for  the 
gentlemen  and  their  calling,  for  we  find 
from  them  and  their  associates  in  the 
sfjuth,  our  finest  support.  I  feel,  how- 
ever, that  the  matter  they  are  driving 
at  is  not  to  be  found  in  legislative 
enactments  or  to  be  reached  by  legis- 
lative   means.        I     believe    confiiientlv. 


from  a  consideration  of  local  conditions 
in  the  south,  that  the  problem  revolving 
around  transportation  is  an  economic 
rather  than  a  legal  one.  And  I  will 
submit,  in  illustration  of  that,  a  state- 
ment that  I  believe  will  carry  its  own 
weight.  We  have  had  there  an  agitation 
on  the  part  of  the  city,  to  compel,  if 
possible,  the  extension  by  the  railroad  of 
a  certain  street  car  line  to  accommodate 
a  certain  section  of  the  city.  This  ex- 
tension would  approximately  be  three 
miles  in  length,    it  was  submitted  to  the 

{Cunlinued  on  pai/e  II!) 
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^rc  Tour  Streets 

Being  Improved^ 


If  so  then  you  should  consider  the  advisability 
of  insuring  your  proceedings,  your  improve- 
ments and  your  assessment  to  comply  with  all 
the  technicalities  and  intricacies  of  the  law. 

Then  is  the  time  you  want  expert  advice, 
forms,  bonds  and  books  that  agree  with  the 
street  laws  including  all  amendments. 

Years  of  specializing  on  this  phase  of  the  law 
enables  us  to  properly  and  legally  assume 
responsibility  for  the  correct  fulfillment  of 
your  order. 


46    years   of  continuous 

service    to   municipalities 

is  our  guarantee. 

That's  good  insurance. 
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iContinufJ  from  page  110) 

Railroad  Commission.  Their  engineers 
stutlieil  the  matter.  The  railway  com- 
pany's engineers  studied  the  matter. 
Our  own  engineers  studied  the  matter. 
1  hey  were  almost  unanimous  in  their 
estimate  of  the  approximate  :ost  of  the 
extension,  namely,  :ht  :am  of,  iii  round 
figures,  J600,000.  The  railroad,  however, 
did  not  see  fit  .to  make  the  extension,  the 
Railroad  Commission  did  not  see  fir 
to  order  the  extension  made,  for  the 
reason  that  there  was  no  conceivable 
way  of  realizing  a  return  upon  that 
investment.  On  three  miles  of  railroad, 
under  an  expenditure  of  $600,000  by 
way  of  investment,  they  could  not 
conceivably  have  a  return.  Under  the 
State  Railroad  Commission,  they  would 
be  entitled  to  a  return  of  eight  per  cent 
for  interest  alone,  to  say  nothing  of 
operation  cost — merely  interest  on  the 
investment  alone,  then,  would  require 
$4S,000  a  year,  which,  translated  into 
passenger .  fares,  would  require  a  new 
passenger  carrying  amounting  to  2,660 
passengers  a  day.  The  area  of  tributary 
territory  was  not  sufficiently  densely 
developed  to  contribute  that  many 
passengers  to  the  system — it  could  not 
possibly  be  done.  And  assuming  that 
they  could  get  that  2,660  passengers  a 
day,  they  would  then  only  be  making 
the  interest  on  the  investment.  For 
five  years  previous,  in  a  small  way,  the 
municipality  has  been  engaged  in  a 
transportation    enterprise    by    means    of 
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buses.  Through  definite  records  that 
have  been  kept  in  that  period  of  five 
years,  we  find  that  we  could  absolutely 
duplicate  the  service  intended  to  be 
rendered  by  this  three  mile  extension 
for  an  initial  capital  investment  of 
$8,250,  or,  in  round  figures,  only  about 
one-sixth  of  the  annual  interest  rate  on 
the  investment  necessary  on  the  part 
of  the  street  railway. 

So  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
gentlemen  of  the  convention,  that  right 
there  is  really  the  basic  trouble  of  the 
whole  question.  It  is  true  that  there  is 
not  much  comparison  between  motor 
vehicle  transportation  and  street  rail- 
road transportation.  They  each  have 
their  faults.  But  the  privately  owned 
conveyance  has  come  to  stay,  for  the 
people  want  it.  And  I  repeat  that  I 
believe  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  econ- 
omics of  the  thing  rather  than  the  legal 
phases  of  it,  and  that  the  only  way  we 
can  solve  it  is  to  assist  the  transportation 
systems  from   the  economic  standpoint. 

The  President:  Does  anybody  else 
desire  to  speak  upon  the  subject  from 
the  floor? 

Major  Kirkbride:  I  think  the  under- 
lying motive  back  of  this  and  a  lot  of 
coordinated  measures  has  to  do  with  the 
control  of  the  streets  of  the  cities.  I 
have  been  surprised  to  see  so  general  a 
development  in  recent  years  that  seems 
to  be  taking  away  from  the  municipalities 
the  control  over  their  streets.  I  called 
attention,   at      the  meeting  of  the   cit\- 
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attorneys'  session  yesterday,  to  the 
amendment  of  the  last  Legislature  in 
eliminating  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Civil  Cotle  the  requirement  that  there 
should  be  inserted  in  all  franchises  a 
clause  requiring  the  grantee  to  maintain 
the  streets  for  two  feet  on  each  side  of 
the  rails  and  between  the  rails  and  be- 
tween the  tracks.  That  was  put  through 
the  last  Legislature,  and  has  already 
developed  a  series  of  troubles,  within 
my  knowledge,  at  least,  to  cities  in  this 
state.  And  I  understand  that  the  Real 
Estate  Association  that  is  moving  in 
this  matter,  has  already  promulgated 
something  in  the  direction  of  relieving 
the  traction  companies  of  any  obligation 
to  pave  between  the  rails  and  for  two 
feet  on  each  side.  Bearing  that  par- 
ticular thought  in  mind,  we  also  want 
to  bear  in  mind  the  corresponding 
provisions  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Act, 
that  have  the  effect  of  not  giving  us, 
as  we  deem  it,  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
license  taxes  received  from  motor 
vehicles,  and  also  forces  upon  us  the 
burden  of  enforcing  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Act  inside  the  corporate  limits,  with  the 
requirement,  so  far  as  the  Act  itself  is 
concerned,  that  we  pay  the  fines  into 
the  county  treasury.  And  my  ex- 
perience, that  it  has  resulted  in  our  not 
being  able  to  get  them  hack  again. 
All    this    has    a    tendency    to   do    two 


things:  It  first  takes  away  from  the 
municipality  the  control  over  its  streets, 
and  in  the  second  place,  it  forces  upon 
the  property  owners  in  the  municipality 
the  burden  of  maintaining  the  street  for 
the  entire  width.  So  far  as  that  burden 
of  maintaining  the  street  for  the  entire 
width,  is  concerned,  I  imagine  that  the 
property  owners  could  take  all  that 
burden,  if  it  were  not  tor  the  fact  that  no 
payment  that  the  property  owners  would 
put  down  between  the  rails  and  for  two 
feet  on  each  side  but  would  be  destroyed 
almost  immediately  as  the  result  of  the 
traction  operation.  I  have  seen  asphalt 
concrete  pavement  laid  along  side  of  rails 
and  almost  instantly  upheaved  as  the 
result  of  the  first  cars  going  over  the 
rails.  The  railroads  of  the  country  have 
found  that  it  is  a  problem,  a  very  serious 
problem,  how  to  construct  a  scientific 
project.  The  best  results  so  far  obtained 
have  been  by  putting  in  a  very  sub- 
stantial sub-grade,  way  down  below  the 
ties.  How  are  we  going  to  construct  a 
pavement  and  assess  it  upon  the  prop- 
erty owners  between  the  rails  and  the 
two  feet  on  each  side  and  between  the 
tracks,  and  then  come  around  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  or  a  few  years  at 
the  outside  and  ask  those  property 
owners  to  repave?  While  that  burden 
is  a  very  serious  one,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  a 
burden    that    is    necessarily    or    should 
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necessarily  devolve  upon  the  utility 
that  creates  the  difficulty,  and  that 
utility  is  the  traction  line,  due  to  the 
fact  that  their  heavy  cars  necessarily 
create  a  movement  in  the  rails  that 
will  break  up  almost  any  pavement. 

Now,  this  indeterminate  franchise 
would  do  this:  Give  a  present  street 
franchise,  we  will  say  in  San  Francisco 
or  any  other  city  containing  a  clause  in 
it  to  the  effect  that  the  utility  must 
maintain  the  street  between  the  rails 
and  for  two  feet  on  each  side,  which 
clause  in  the  franchise  constitutes  a  con- 
tract which  that  utility  is  bound  to 
observe.  Under  this  constitutional 
amendment,  that  utility  would  im- 
mediately surrender  its  franchise  and 
ask  for  a  determinate  or  indeterminate 
new  franchise,  eliminating  that  clause. 
-And  then  our  municipalities  would  im- 
mediately have  to  take  the  burden  of 
maintaining  the  pavement  between  the 
tracks  and  between  the  rails  and  for 
two  feet  on  each  side. 

I  take  it  that  the  problem  is,  as  stated 
by  the  preceding  speaker,  an  economic 
problem,  so  far  as  extensions  and  financ- 


ing are  concerned.  Many  of  us  cir\' 
officials  have  been  on  record  for  years 
in  favor  of  an  indeterminate  fran 
chise,  without  intangible  value  being 
taken  into  consideration,  and  subject 
to  be  taken  over  by  the  public  at  an\ 
time.  If  they  want  an  indeterminate 
franchise,  let  them  go  and  ask  for  it,  and 
have  the  Broughton  .'\ct  amended  ac- 
cordingly. But  this  proposition  is  a  prop- 
osition that  means,  and  I  take  it  fun- 
damentally, and  so  far  as  the  immediate 
results  are  concerned  will  be,  that  the 
railroad  companies  will  try  to  avoid 
responsibility  for  street  work. 

The  President:  The  hour  is  growing 
late,  and  we  have  two  other  amendments 
for  consideration  on  the  program,  and 
besides  that,  we  would  like  to  talk 
about  others  that  should  be  on  the 
program.  So,  with  your  permission,  I 
will  limit  further  discussion  of  the 
subject  to  three  minutes  from  each 
speaker. 

Mr.  Malcolm,  of  Palo  Alto:  The 
constitutional  amendment  proposed  here, 
and  which  you  will  see  upon  these 
pamphlets,  gives  exclusive  power  to  the 
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State  Railroad  Commission  to  grant 
franchises.  I  fail  to  see  how  the  granting 
of  a  franchise  by  the  State  Railroad 
Commission  is  going  to  extend  railways 
into  the  siilnirban  territory.  That  is  a 
matter  of  economics  and  finance,  as 
stated  by  Major  Kirkbride  and  Mr. 
Whitnali.  The  trouble  with  this  prop- 
osition is  this:  Exclusive  power  is  con- 
fcrreil  upon  the  Railroad  Commission, 
anti  the  Railroad  Commission  has,  first, 
the  right  to  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  those  franchises  that  shall 
be  exercised  in  our  municipalities,  and 
when  they  prescribe  those  terms  and 
conditions,  there  may  be  no  terms  or 
conditions  about  the  repair  of  our  streets 
and  paving  between  and  alongside  the 
tracks  —  Major  Kirkbride  has  just 
pointed  out  that  the  Legislature  has 
repealed  that  section  of  the  Code. 
And  it  is  imperative  upon  us  to  see  that 
when  the  franchise  is  granted  by  the 
municipality,  those  terms  and  conditions 


are  contained  in  it.  So  I  say  that  for 
that  reason,  and  for  others  that  have 
been  stated,  we  want  to  retain  this  power 
in  the  municipalities. 

City  Manager  Orbison,  of  South  Pasa- 
dena: I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Reed 
one  question,  Mr.  President,  inasmuch 
as  he  has  made  a  very  intensive  study 
of  this  proposed  amendment.  If  the 
amendment  is  passed  at  the  coming 
November  election,  would  it  not  be 
true  that  all  franchises,  whether  f(jr 
buses  or  for  street  railways,  woultl 
terminate,  and  that  new  franchises  would 
then  have  to  be  applied  for? 

Mr.    Reed:     No. 

Mr.  Orbison:     That  is  not  true? 

Mr.  Reed:     No. 

Mr.  Orbison:  In  other  words,  you 
contend  that  the  Railroad  Commission 
would  have  no  power  to  regulate  the 
franchises  that  are  now  in  existence, 
granted  by  any  municipality  whatso- 
ever? 
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It  Shall  Be  Done!" 


T  T  HAS  always  been  a  matter  of  pride 
■*■  with  our  organization  to  find  a  way  of 
applying  Gilmore  Road  Oils,  no  matter 
where  they  are  to  be  used. 

To  make  good,  sometimes  requires 
decided  resourcefulness,  since  Gilmore 
Road  Oils  must  always  be  "served  hot." 

A  case  in  point  is  illustrated  by  the 
accompanying  photos  showing  how 
Gilmore  Road  Oils  were  applied  in  water- 
proofing the  foundations  for  the  grand- 
stand atop  the  huge  embankment  at  the 
new  Los  Angeles  Stadium  in  Exposition 
Park. 

The  quality  of  Gilmore  Road  Oils  must  be 
excellent  to  make  service  of  this  kind  worth 
while. 

••AT    YOUR    SERVICE   FOR    BETTER    ROADS" 


A.  F.  GILMORE  COMPANY 

Producers,  Marketers  and  Refiners  of  Petroleum 
700  Van  Nuys  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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New  Method  of  Applying  Asphaltic  Coating 
to  Water  Pipe  Discovered 


Asplialtuni  has  long  been  used  as  a 
protective  coating  for  water  pipe  as 
well  as  for  surfacing  of  roads. 

But  it  has  apparently  never  occurred 
to  anyone  that  the  method  of  applying 
the  asphaltum  to  roads  might  be  em- 
ployed to  good  advantage  for  the  other 
purpose  until  a  striking  innovation  was 
authorized  recently  by  Thomas  Brooks, 
assistant  superintendent  in  the  Los 
Angeles  water  department,  in  charge  of 
all  pipe  construction.  By  it  he  probably 
has  revolutionized  methods  for  coating 
pipe. 

He  placed  an  order  with  the  A.  F. 
Gilmore  Company,  of  Los  Angeles,  for 
enough  asphaltum  to  cover  1,500  feet 
of  fourteen-inch  conduit  near  the  corner 
of  La  Brea  and  Third  Streets,  Los 
Angeles,  the  asphaltum  to  be  applied 
by  the  Gilmore  Company  with  the  same 
trucks  which  this  concern  has  employed 
1  for  years  in  applying  its  road  oils  to 
1  literally  thousands  of  miles  of  western 
highways. 

It    was    a    decidedly    novel    departure 


for  the  Gilmore  service  department, 
but  the  demand  was  met  to  Mr.  Brooks' 
complete  satisfaction.  Three  men  sprayed 
the  full  1,500  feet  of  pipe  within  seven 
hours.  This  was  one-third  the  time  that 
would  have  been  required  had  the  cus- 
tomary method  of  applying  the  asphal- 
tum by  hand  with  brushes  been  em- 
ployed. 

The  speed  record  established  was  not 
the  only  advantage,  according  to  Mr. 
Brooks.  It  was  found  that  the  asphal- 
tum, chilled  immediately  by  close  con- 
tact with  the  cold  water  running  through 
the  pipe,  hardened  in  a  much  more 
smooth  uniform  coating  than  when  ap- 
plied with  brushes.  It  varied  but  little 
from  an  average  thickness  of  five- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch. 

Officials  of  the  A.  F.  Gilmore  Com- 
pany were  highly  elated  with  the  suc- 
cess of  the  experiment.  It  has  opened 
up  a  new  field  for  this  company's  pro- 
ducts and  service,  both  of  which  have 
established  a  high  standing  in  western 
road-building  circles. 


WE    SOLICIT   MUNICIPAL   ORDERS 

,»,....,„„„  VITRIFIED  CLAY  SEWER  PIPE  AND 

^^^^        FERGUSON  SEGMENT  SEWER  BLOCKS  " 

^^^^^         PACIFIC  CLAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY        ^ 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


FOR 


FIRE    HOSE 

The  GUTTA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 

34    FREMONT    ST.,   SAN    FRANCISCO.    CAL. 


US 
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is  the  extent  to  which  these  utility 
companies,  with  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  service,  gather  into  their  fold, 
whenever  a  fight  is  on,,  the  leading 
lawyers  in  every  town— ex-judges,  ex- 
commissioners  and  ex-governors  are  pre- 
ferred. I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
after  they  leave  office,  ten  men  are 
employed  by  the  public  service  com- 
panies to  fight  against  the  public  to 
one  who  is  employed .  on  the  puiilic 
side.  Three  billion  dollars  a  year  is  a 
lot  of  money  and  it  takes  only  a  small 
percentage  of  it  to  make  a  great  many 
able  and  honorable  public  servants 
change  their  minds. 

Hired  Imagination 
Out  of  the  depths  of  engineering 
and  economic  imagination  bright  fancies 
are  conjured  up  to  make  property 
appear  where  it  is  not.  The  sight  of 
money    begets    concepts    of   value    that 


woukl  seem  weird  to  miiuls  not  affected 
by  the  same  stimulant.  With  all  their 
money,  the  utilities  do  not  always  have 
to  pay  the  men  who  are  working  for 
them.  I  would  say  that  all  of  the  expert 
work  on  the  utilities'  side  and  about 
two-thirds  of  the  expert  work  nominally 
on  the  public  side  is  done  by  men  who 
have  the  utilities'  point  of  view.  Valua- 
tion chaos  gets  deeper  from  year  to 
year.  The  subsidizing  of  private- 
mindedness  has  reached  such  a  pass  that  a 
technical  man  with  ability  seems  like 
a  fish  out  of  water  unless  he  is  repre- 
senting some  private  interest  in  op- 
position to  the  city  or  the  State.  Even 
many  of  the  teachers  in  our  great 
universities,  themselves  paid  by  the 
State,  have  been  organized  into  a  sort 
of  auxiliary  educational  service  to  lend 
professional  dignity  to  the  intellectual 
vagaries  laid  before  the  commission 
or    the    court    in    every    valuation    pro- 


The  Calco  Automatic  Drainage  Gate 

Used  With  Rust-Resisting  "Armco"  Corrugated  Pipe, 


affords  an  effective  and  convenient  means  for  draining  streets  and  roads 
into  nearby  ditches,  canals  or  streams,  even  though  the  water  levels  in 
these  channels  sometimes  become  higher  than  the  gutters.  When  this 
happens  the  automatic  valve  tightly  closes  and  prevents  back  flow. 

SEND  FOR  COMPLETE  DESCRIPTIVE  LITERATURE 

CALIFORNIA  CORRUGATED  CULVERT  COMPANY 


LOS  ANGELES 


WEST  BERKELEY 
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ceeding,  ami  to  teach  tin.-  nouml;  men  in 
college  that  scientific  tliinking  is  alwa\s 
on  the  side  of  the  three  liillion  liollais. 
How  pitiful  and  how  tragic  it  is  for  a 
democracy  to  lie  eiliicating  its  young 
men  in  contempt  for  itself.  How  tlouhiy 
dangerous  to  the  future  of  democracy  to 
entrust  the  performance  of  public  func- 
tions to  men  who  do  not  believe  in 
public  service. 

Co-operation  Is  Impossible 
I  am  for  Municipal  Ownership  be- 
cause co-operation  between  governmental 
agencies  and  the  utilities  under  private 
ownership  is  impossible,  except  on  the 
basis  of  the  surrender  of  the  public 
interest.  You  are  likely  to  hear  every 
Chamber  of  Commerce  shouting  for 
co-operation  and  decrying  the  attitude 
of  hostility  often  shown  by  municipal 
authorities  toward  the  public  service 
corporations  operating  locally.   But  every 


rime  a  cir\  goes  into  conference  with- 
out a  big  club,  it  throws  its  case  away. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  all  matters 
affecting  valuation.  The  companies 
have  so  tied  their  own  hamls  with  the 
bonds  they  have  issued,  the  contracts 
they  have  made  and  the  stock  they 
have  sold  that  they  cannot  voluntarily 
get  down  to  a  basis  that  is  just  to  the 
public.  When  the  city  officials  go  into 
conference  with  them,  it  is  not  with 
men  who  are  free  to  negotiate  on  a 
basis  of  fairness  and  justice,  but  with 
mere  dummies  whose  minds  are  made 
up  for  them  in  advance  by  the  invisible 
forces  in  the  centers  of  finance  that 
control  their  securities.  Ordinarily  it  is 
either  a  futile  or  a  fatal  thing  even  to 
open  negotiations  with  these  utilities  for 
a  voluntary  settlement  of  the  valua- 
tion for  any  purpose.  They  have  sold 
the  city  in  advance  and  given  such 
title  as  they  could,  and  the  only   basis 


PIPE      TANKS      CULVERTS 

For  PERMANENCY  use  STEEL 
For  QUALITY  buy  "WESTERN" 

We  furnish  Pipe  from  1-16"  to  1"  thick  in  any  diameter. 

WESTERN    makes    STEEL  TANKS  for   all  purposes. 

Designed,  Fabricated,    Erected  anywhere  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

WESTERN    CORRUGATED    CULVERTS    will    give    service    heretofore 

unknown,  as  WESTERN  CULVERT  METAL  is  of  unequaled  rust-resisting, 

non-corrosive    Quality.       You  will  find  nothing  but  "WESTERN"    Culverts 

under  the  State  Highways. 

Let  Us  Figure  Your  Specifications 

Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co.  of  Cal. 

444  Market  Street  1758  N.  Broadway 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

TAFT  BAK£RSFIE:lD  FRESNO 
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of  ncgotiiuion    that   they   tan   recognize 
is  ransom. 

I  recognize  the  inherent  evils  of  com- 
petition in  public  utilities— principally 
over-development  and  economic  waste. 
Yet  is  it  not  a  strange  thing  that  in  the 
street  railway  business  and  in  the 
electric  lighting  and  power  business, 
practically  every  important  city  that 
has  achieved  Municipal  Ownership  has 
made  progress  only  through  the  process 
of  competition. 

They  say  that  a  cat  has  nine  lives. 
That  is  not  a  circumstance  to  the  num- 
ber of  lives  in  public  utility  franchises. 
These  curious  animals  have  been  known 
to  live  for  fifteen  years  after  they  were 
pronounced  dead  by  the  head  surgeons 
at  Washington  and  long  after  they  had 
been  buried  by  an  avalanche  of  votes. 


A  Community  Policy 
1  favor  Municipal  Ownership,  not 
as  something  easy  to  achieve  and  sure 
to  succeed  under  any  and  all  conditions. 
Merely  throwing  the  subways  at  the 
Mayor's  head  will  not  insure  the  per- 
petuation of  the  five-cent  fare  in  New 
York,  or  guarantee  everybody  a  seat 
at  the  rush  hour.  Municipal  Ownership 
is  a  vasy,  immensely  difficult  and  im- 
mensely important  program.  American 
cities  are  perishing  for  lack  of  a  definite 
community  policy.  Private  ownership 
is  no  policy  at  all;  it  is  a  mere  shirking 
of  civic  responsibility.  A  city  that  is 
not  ready  for  Municipal  Ownership 
should  get  ready.  I  hate  a  town  that 
has  no  courage.  I  despise  a  community 
that  does  not  know  enough  to  attend 
to  its  own  business.  In  my  opinion 
public  utility  service  is  municipal  busi- 
ness. 
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1    Sold  158,000  in  1921 
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i  the  Meter  Business 
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OREGON  STATK 
HIGHWAY  a;  Jock- 
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PhotOKrupticd  1922. 
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black  base  highway 
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^807°  in  Four  Years 

During  1922, there  were  48,000,000  square 
feet  of  asphaltic  concrete  base  and  surface 
pavement  built  in  the  Pacific  Coast  Staes. 
This  was  an  increase  of  480''o  over  1919, 
during  which  year  approximately  10,000,000 
square  feet  of  asphaltic  concrete  base  and 
surface  was  laid  in  the  same  territory. 

What  does  it  mean?  It  means  that  the 
service  given  by  the  asphaltic  concrete 
highways  built  ten,  twenty  and  nearly  thirty 
years  ago  has  so  impressed  highway  con- 
struction engineers,  that  this  type  of  high- 
way construction  is  steadily  gaining  in  favor. 

Asphaltic  concrete  pavements  stand  up — 
in  dry  weather  and  wet,  and  under  the  se- 
vere stresses  of  heavy  and  fast  traffic.  Their 
first  cost  is  reasonable,  they  may  be  con- 
structed with  a  minimum  interruption  of 
traffic,  and  their  maintenance  cost  is  negli- 
gible. 
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WHY  YOU  SHOULD  PLAN  YOUR 
VACATION  FOR  CORONADO 


On  September  lOtli,  the  opening  day 
of  the  League  Convention,  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun  will  be  visible  in 
Coronado,  the  Convention  City.  Al- 
though a  partial  eclipse  will  be  visible 
from  most  localities  in  California,  a 
total  eclipse  will  only  be  seen  from  Cata- 
lina  and  the  vicinity  of  Coronado  and 
San  Diego. 

At  11:32  in  the  morning  a  slight  in- 
dentation, known  as  the  first  exterior 
contact,  may  be  observed  on  the  rim  of 
the  moon,  nearly  57  degrees  to  the  right 
of  the  sun's  vertex.  The  total  eclipse 
begins  at  about  12:57  at  which  time  the 
sun  disappears  from  view  entirely  and 
stars  will  be  visible.  Bright  stars  in  the 
constellation  of  Leo  with  Regulus  on  the 
right  of  the  sun  and  Denebola  near 
the  Zenith  will  be  visible.  Several 
planets  are  also  in  the  vicinity,  including 
Mars  which  is  on  the  right  of  the  sun. 
Mercury  is  on  the  left  of  the  sun  and 
Saturn  a  little  further  away  still  to  the 
left.  Farther  still  is  Jupiter,  while  Venus 
will  probably  be  too  close  to  the  sun  to 
be  observed. 

Just  before  the  sun  disappears  there 
are  several  striking  and  beautiful  phe- 
nomenas  which  will  be  worth  traveling 
many  miles  to  see.  One  is  the  appearance 
of  little  crescents  of  light  under  the  trees 
where    the    last    rays    of   the    sun    shine 


through.  These  crescents  are  a  sort  of 
"Camera  Obscura"  effect  and  the  points 
of  the  light  crescents  are  just  opposite 
in  direction  to  the  points  of  the  last 
visible  crescents  of  the  sun. 

Another  phenomena  is  known  as 
"Bailey's  Beeds,"  a  series  of  bright 
spots  apparently  .on  the  edge  of  the 
moon,  caused  by  the  last  rays  of  the  sun 
shining  through  the  irregular  moun- 
tainous surface  of  the  moon. 

The  totality  lasts  three  minutes  and 
one  second.  At  35  seconds  past  one 
o'clock  the  sun  appears.  This  is  known 
as  the  second  interior  contact.  The 
crescents  on  the  grass  may  again  be 
seen,  but  in  an  inverted  position.  The 
last  exterior  contact,  when  the  body  of 
the  moon  finally  leaves  the  sun,  takes 
place  at  twenty  minutes  and  thirty-four 
seconds  after  two  o'clock. 

At  about  the  time  that  the  first  ex- 
terior contact  takes  place,  a  black  cloud 
will  appear  from  the  ocean  and  travel 
inland.  After  the  sun  re-appears  this 
cloud  will  return  sea-wards. 

Scientists  from  all  over  the  world  are 
expected  to  observe  this  phenomenal 
demonstration  by  the  heavenly  bodies, 
a  thing  that  will  not  happen  again  in  this 
particular  locality  in  one  hundred  thou- 
sand years. 
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Pittsburgh  Setting  Elxample  in  Tax  Legislation 


ByJ.  H.  McGiLL 


"The  quickest  way  to  get  rid  of  a  bad 
law,"  said  a  prominent  statesman  once, 
"is  to  enforce  it." 

That's  exactly  how  the  "hard  boiled" 
city  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  got  rid 
of  hers. 

Up  to  the  year  1913  Pittsburgh  had  a 
system  of  taxation  as  unequal,  as  un- 
scientific, and  as  contrary  to  sound 
economic  principles  as  could  be  found  in 
any  city  in  America.  The  very  things 
that  should  be  encouraged — business 
and  industry — were  discouraged;  and 
the  very  things  that  should  be  dis- 
couraged— land  speculation  and  land- 
landlordism  —  were  distinctly  encour- 
aged. Those  who  used  their  ground, 
whether  for  merchandising  manufactur- 
ing, residence  purposes  or  what  not, 
were  taxed  more  than  those  who  did  not 
use  their  ground  at  all.  Large  tracts  of 
valuable  vacant  land  within  the  city 
limits,  tracts  deliberately  held  idle  for 
purpose  of  speculation  were  assessed  as 
ordinary  "agricultural  land"  and  charged 
only  one-half  of  the  regular  tax  rate; 
lanil  occupied  by  "houses  surrounded  by 
trees  and  shrubbery"  regardless  of  loca- 
tion were  assessed  merely  as  "rural" 
and  charged  just  one-third  of  the  regular 
tax  rate;  while  land  upon  which  modern 
structures  and  modern  improvements 
had  been  or  were  being  built  was  charged 
at  the  full  rate.  In  fact  the  man  who 
improved  or  beautified  his  property  was 
everywhere  punished  by  higher  levies 
and  higher  taces,  while  the  man  who  did 
nothing,  but  let  his  property  run  to 
weeds,  ilegcnerate  into  a  burial  place  for 
dead  cats,  or  become  a  dumping  grouml 
for  tin  cans  ami  garbage  was  everywhere 


rewarded    by    lower    levies    and    lower 
taxes. 

The  result  of  the  topsy-turvy  jwlicy  of 
taxation  upon  the  development  of  the 
city  was  bad— very  bad.  Because  of  the 
discrimination  against  improvement, 
thrift  and  enterprise  began  to  lag.  .And 
because  of  the  favoritism  shown  to  land 
speculators,  lami  values  rose  to  pn 
hibitive  heights.  So  high  in  fact  did  the 
price  of  land  rise  as  a  result  of  the  cod- 
dling of  the  vacant  lot  speculator  that  it 
reached,  (in  1910)  a  point  averaging 
over  $19,0(XJ  per  acre  throughout  the 
city — a  point  that  practically  prevented 
new  industries  and  new  business  from 
locating  within  the  corporate  limits  of 
the  town. 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  same  foolish 
taxation  policy  of  rewarding  speculation 
and  idleness  and  penalizing  thrift  and 
industry  was  slowly  but  surely  playing 
havoc  in  other  directions.  Landlordism — 
which  always  thrives  upon  a  scarcity 
of  houses  coupled  with  high  land  prices — 
spread  like  a  cancer;  rents  rose  at  an 
abnormal  rate;  while  home  ownership 
for  the  majority  became  more  and  more 
difficult.  The  whole  social,  economic 
and  industrial  life  of  the  city,  in  fact, 
suffered  from  the  honest  enforcement  of 
its  own  stupid  laws. 

But  one  day  the  turning  point  came. 
Murmurings  began  to  be  heard — faintly 
at  first,  then  louder  and  louder.  The 
murmurings  grew  into  open  protests. 
Meetings  were  held.  Speakers — a  little 
bolder  than  the  rest — rose  and  said: 

"Our  unsound  tax  policy  is  crippling 
the  city.  We  are  strangling  business 
and  retanling  lievelopment  by  penalizing 
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the  man  who  makes  an  imprn\fmc-nt 
ami  rewariiing  the  man  who  makes  no 
improvement.  Worse  than  that,  by 
taxing  the  enterprising  citizen  who  prop- 
erly uses  his  land  heavier  than  the 
slothful  citizen  who  holds  his  land  idle 
we  are  checking  construction;  forcing 
up  rents  to  an  abnormal  height;  boosting 
unnecessarily  the  cost  of  living;  creating 
a  class  of  landlords  and  tenants;  and  in 
general  destroying  the  prosperity  and 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  people.  If  this 
goes  on  for  another  twenty  years  our 
city  will  be  wrecked. 

"Let's  reverse  the  process.  Let's  re- 
ward the  man  who  does  something  use- 
ful, and  penalize  the  man  who  does 
nothing  useful.  Let's  cut  down  the  taxes 
on  the  property  owner  who  builds,  im- 
proves or  develops,  and  raise  the  taxes 
on  the  property  owner  who  refuses  to 
build,  or  develop.  Then  we'll  soon  have 
more  buildings  and  finer  improvements; 
business  will  be  encouraged  instead  of 
discouraged;  land  speculation  will  be 
knocked  on  the  head;  home  ownership 
will  increase  and  we  will,  within  another 
decade  or  two,  have  a  city  that  will  be 
the  envy  of  the  entire  nation." 

It  sounded  good.  It  looked  right.  So 
with  the  aid  of  the  mayor,  the  backing 
of  the  business  interests,  and  the  ap- 
proval of  the  people  generally,  the  said- 
to-be  reactionary  and  hard-boiled  city 
of  Pittsburgh  adopted  in  1913  what  is 
locally  known  as  the  "Graded  Tax 
Law."  This  law  provides  that  the  rate 
of  taxation  on  buildings  and  improve- 
ments in  Pittsburgh,  as  compared  with 
that  on  land,  shall  be  reduced  10%  for  the 
years  1914  and  1915,  and  an  additional 
\0%  each  third  year  thereafter,  until  by 
1925  and  thereafter  the  tax  rate  on 
buildings  and  improvements  will  be  only 
50%  of  that  charged  on  land. 

The  law  adopted  (see  Pennsylvania 
laws  of  1913,  page  209,  No.  147)  reads  as 
follows: 


Section  1.   Be  it  enacted,  etc. 

.Art.  VI.  Department  of  .Assessors. 
They  shall  classify  all  real  estate  in  the 
city  in  such  a  manner,  and  upon  such 
testimony  as  may  be  adduced  before 
them,  so  as  to  distinguish  between 
buildings  on  land  and  the  land  exclusive 
of  buildings,  and  to  certify  to  the  coun- 
cils of  said  city  the  aggregate  valuation 
of  city  property  subject  to  taxation. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  councils,  in 
determining  the  rate — for  the  years 
1914  and  1915  to  assess  a  tax  upon  the 
buildings  equal  to  nine-tenths  of  the 
highest  rate  of  tax  required  for  said 
years;  and  for  the  years  1916,  1917  and 
1918,  to  assess  a  tax  upon  the  buildings 
equal  to  eight-tenths  of  the  higher  rate 
of  tax  required  to  be  assessed  for  those 
years;  and  for  the  years  1919,  1920  and 
1921,  to  assess  a  tax  upon  buildings 
equal  to  seven-tenths  of  the  highest 
rate  of  tax  required  to  be  assessed  for 
those  years  and  for  the  years  1922,  1923 
and  1924  to  assess  a  tax  upon  buildings 
equal  to  six-tenths  of  the  highest  rate 
of  tax  required  to  be  assessed  for  those 
years;  and  for  the  year  1925  and  for  each 
year  thereafter,  to  assess  a  tax  upon 
buildings  equal  to  five-tenths  of  the 
highest  rate  of  tax  required  to  be  assessed 
for  the  year  1925,  and  for  each  year 
thereafter,  respectively,  so  that  upon 
the  said  classes  of  real  estate  of  said  city 
there  shall,  in  every  year,  be  two  rates 
of  taxation.    Approved  May  15,  1913. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  above  law?  In  the  eight  years 
that  it  has  been  in  force  has  it  been  a 
success? 

Yes  very  much  so. 

It  hasn't  yet  accomplished,  of  course, 
all  that  its  proponents  claimed  for  it, 
but  if  we  may  judge  the  future  by  the 
results  that  have  already  been  secured, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  will  do  so  within 
another  decade. 

The  wild  speculation  in  land  and  the 
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Cfinsci|ui"nt  inHation  of  ground  values 
that  has  afflicted  other  cities  liuring  the 
past  eight  years  has  heen  absent  in 
Pittsburgh  since  the  passage  of  the 
Graded  Tax  Law.  Indeed  while  the  value 
of  desirable  building  lots  in  other  munici- 
palities has  been  rapidly  rising  to  a  point 
bcNond  the  reach  of  the  average  man, 
the  value  of  the  same  buililing  lots  in 
Pittsburgh  has  remained  practically  sta- 
tionary and  in  many  instances  has  even 
licclined.  Many  large  landed  estates 
held  intact  for  several  generations,  with 
a  fixed  "no  sale"  policy,  are  now  glad,  in 
fact,  to  sell  their  lots  at  reasonable 
prices.  To  a  man  contemplating  the 
building  of  a  home,  the  erection  of  a 
factory,  or  the  establishment  of  a  busi- 
ness of  any  kind,  the  price  of  the  land 
is  a  big  item — a  very  big  item — and  so 
in  the  matter  of  land  cost  alone  Pitts- 
burgh already  enjoys  a  moderate  ad- 
vantage over  most  other  large  cities, 
and  is  destined  to  enjoy  a  much  greater 
advantage  in  the  years  to  come. 

1  he  Graded  Tax  Law,  however,  is 
most  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  stimu- 
lation that  it  has  given  building  opera- 
tions. There  has  been  no  sporadic  build- 
ing boom  in  Pittsburgh  at  any  time, 
nevertheless  as  a  result  of  the  policy  of 
rcwardini;  by  lower  taxes  the  person  who 


improves  his  property,  instead  of  the 
person  who  lets  it  lie  idle,  the  amount 
of  building  permits  issued  in  Pittsburgh 
(per  capita  of  increased  population) 
during  the  preceding  eight  years,  has 
greatly  exceeded  the  amount  of  building 
permits  issued  in  eighteen  of  the  largest 
cities  in   the  nation. 

These  are  but  some  of  the  outstanding 
benefits  of  the  Pittsburgh  Graded  Tax 
Law.  But  they  are  not  the  only  benefits. 
That  the  same  law  by  stimulating  build- 
ing and  preventing  the  inflation  of  land 
values  has  already  gone  a  long  ways  in 
keeping  down  rents  as  compared  with 
rents  in  other  cities,  in  checking  land- 
lordism in  multiplying  home  ownership, 
and  in  adding  to  the  business  and  pros- 
perity of  the  city,  is  freely  admitted  by 
all  in  a  position  to  know. 

So  successful  in  fact  has  the  Graded 
Tax  Law  been  in  Pittsburgh,  and  so 
well  is  it  liked  there  even  by  many 
who  were  among  its  bitterest  opponents 
in  the  beginning,  that  sentiment  is  fast 
developing  to  reduce  still  more  the  taxes 
on  business,  thrift  and  enterprise,  as 
compared  with  that  on  land  speculation 
and  monopoly,  when  the  50%  limit,  as 
provided  in  the  present  law,  has  been 
reached. — (American   Municipalities. ) 


The  twenty-fifth  Annual  Convention 
of  the  League  of  California  Municipali- 
ties will  be  held  at  Coronado,  Septem- 
ber 10th-14th,  1923. 


Start  making  your  arrangements  to  attend  NOW 
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GETTING  RESULTS  IN  CITY  PLANNING 

IJy  Chaulks  a.  Chenky  of  Long  Beach 

Before  the  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the  League  of 

California  Municipalities,  at  Palo  Alto,  September,  1922 


We  are  very  fortunate  in  California, 
in  some  ways,  in  the  progress  we  have 
made  in  city  planning  work.  Due  to  the 
efforts  of  this  League  of  Municipalities 
and  its  cooperation  with  the  Legislature, 
and  with  the  cooperation  of  certain 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  we  organized, 
way  back  in  1914,  the  State  Conference 
on  city  planning.  Some  of  you  who  are 
here  today  were  at  that  meeting.  We 
went  to  the  Legislature  in  1915,  and 
we  got  an  act  through  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  city  planning  com- 
missions in  all  the  cities  of  the  State. 
And  today  there  is  hardly  a  city  of  any 
importance  in  California  which  has 
not  a  city  planning  commission.  It  is 
true  that  a  number  of  those  commissions 
are  doing  very  little  work.  The  reason 
for  that  is,  generally,  the  fact  that  the 
councils  have  not  provided  sufficient 
appropriations  to  carry  on  the  work. 

In  measuring  the  progress  of  any  city 
in  city  planning,  there  are  pretty  definite 
boundaries  of  the  work,  indicating  what 
you  have  to  do.  Last  year  at  the  summer 
school  I  summed  up  in  nine  items  im- 
portant things  that  city  planning  em- 
braces, and  they  are,  briefly,  as  follows: 

First:  The  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent city  planning  commission  by 
ordinance.  We  have  some  cities  that 
have  established  planning  boards  by 
resolution  of  the  Council,  and  they  are 
not  authorized  to  make  any  expenditure 
of  funds,  and  they  have  never  gotten 
anywhere.  We  have  some  twenty-five 
or  twenty-six  cities  with  permanent 
planning  boards,  established  by  ordinance 
under  the  State  law  or  under  charter 
provision,  as  in  one  or  two  cities — Long 


Beach  and  elsewhere — and  they  have 
made  very  definite  progress.  There  are 
about  165  or  170  cities  in  the  United 
States  with  city  planning  boards,  and 
California,  with  some  30  planning  boards 
has,  you  see,  a  large  proportion  of  those 
in  existence.  At  our  National  Con- 
ference each  year,  there  is  reported  an 
increasing  number  of  new  cities  estab- 
lishing planning  boards  and  doing  regular 
work. 

Probably  the  most  notable  results 
that  you  can  sum  up  in  the  total  ot 
planning  work  accomplished  and  put 
into  effect,  are  shown  by  the  city  of  St. 
Ix)uis.  Then  the  work  in  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  and  a  number  of  other 
eastern  cities  that  have  carried  through 
several  important  items  of  their  work,  is 
to  be  noted. 

I  think  at  this  point, it  ought  to  be  said 
that,  while  we  have  a  great  deal  to  be 
thankful  for,  for  the  educational  work 
that  Chambers  of  Commerce  have  done, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  the 
quickest  way  you  can  get  results  in 
actual  city  development  from  city  plan 
is  by  an  official  planning  board,  and  not 
leave  it  to  some  committee  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  or  the  local  Commerce 
Club,  or  some  other  organization — a  city 
club,  for  instance — to  try  to  reach  those 
things  that  must  be  done  officially  to 
get  anywhere. 

The  first  item  of  work  for  a  city  plan- 
ning commission  is,  to  my  mind,,  the 
establishment  of  a  comprehensive  zone 
ordinance.  It  is  not  necessary  any  more 
to  explain  what  a  zone  ordinance  is. 
Four  or  five  years  ago  only,  there  were 
very  few  cities  that  really  had  had  much 
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arc  thirty  or  forty  cities  in  California 
with  some  kind  of  zoning  regulations. 
Most  of  them  arc  incomplete,  piecemeal, 
perhaps  only  protecting  a  few  blocks. 
But  we  have  several  cities  here  with 
complete  zoning  ordinances — there  are 
.■\lamcila,  Palo  .Alto,  and  Ixing  Beach 
in  that  category,  that  is,  they  have 
not  only  regulated  the  use  of  buildings 
in  certain  blocks,  but  the  heights  of 
buildings  and  the  area  of  a  lot  that  can 
be  covered.  .And  those  three  things  are 
absolutely  essential  in  order  to  give 
complete  protection  to  any  neighborhood 
or  any  class  of  use. 

Other  cities,  notably  San  Francisco 
and  Ix)s  .Angeles,  have  use  and  dis- 
tricting, and  Pasadena  has  a  use  and 
height  ordinance,  a  fairly  good  ordinance, 
but  defective  in  the  matter  of  regulation 
of  area  requirement.  Only  the  other 
day  I  had  a  letter  from  the  city  manager 
of  Pasadena,  telling  of  the  difficulties  they 
are  having  there  by  reason  of  the  lack 
of  area  requirement,  and  asking  how  we 
had  handled  it  in  Long  Beach. 

In  some  cities  in  the  Kast,  you  will 
find  that  they  have  established  separate 
zoning  commissions.  But  that  is  inad- 
visable in  any  city  of  less  than  a  million 
people.  Because  a  .separate  zoning  com- 
mission merely  docs  a  piece  of  city 
planning  work,  and  it  does  not  jibe  very 
well,  as  a  general  thing,  with  the  general 
city  plan  and  zoning  or  the  establishment 
of  the  districts  where  business  and 
residences  and  industry  are  to  be,  and 
protective  regulations  to  help  them 
agree — and  that  must  be  done  as  a 
foundation  before  you  can  lay  out  a 
practical  plan  of  the  best  way  to  serve 
those  cities  to  properly  provide  for  rail- 
road facilities,  parks  and  playgrounds, 
areas  for  the  residential  district,  and 
so  on. 

The  third  point  and  the  second  item 
of  the   work   is   the   establishment  of  a 


comprehensive  major  traffic  street  plan. 
No  city  in  California  has  yet  gotten  that 
far,  although  in  Ixing  Beach  there  has 
been  a  report  of  a  major  street  plan 
presenteil  to  the  Commission,  which  is 
now  under  discussion.  We  have  had 
piecemeal  efforts  at  street  planning,  :.> 
in  one  or  two  cases  some  very  t."" 
suggestions.  I  believe  some  of  th<.>c 
suggestions  of  the  Utility  Commission, 
the  Traffic  Board  in  l^)s  .Angeles,  are 
coming  to  the  point  of  developing  parts, 
at  least,  of  a  major  street  plan.  The 
efforts  of  the  Regional  Planning  Con- 
ference in  the  Ix)s  .Angeles  metropolitan 
area  are  very  fine  in  that  direction. 
But  they  have  not  arrived  yet.  Yet 
we  have  in  St.  Louis  and  in  Clevelami 
and  in  Portland,  complete  major  traffic 
street  plans,  adopted  by  the  city  plan- 
ning commissions,  after  a  year  or  two 
of  careful  research  and  providing  a 
program  of  where  the  main  leads,  80 
feet,  100  feet,  150  feet  wide  could  be 
laid  out  in  the  future,  and  knowing  which 
should  be  tried  to  be  put  into  effect  this 
year  and  which  next  year,  and  so  on  for  a 
program  of  years,- leading  up  to  various 
bridges,  the  unification  of  rail  lines,  and 
other  things  that  must  be  done  to  com- 
plete a  major  street  plan. 

We  have  several  methods  of  putting 
that  major  street  plan  into  effect,  the 
solving  of  traffic  problems.  There  can 
be  no  question  in  this  city,  with  so  many 
automobiles,  and  with  congestion  grow- 
ing so  rapidly  down  town  in  every  cit\ , 
even  the  small  cities, — and  the  con- 
gestion at  certain  points  is  trememious, 
and  we  have  got  to  have  divertiiii; 
traffic  routes  to  take  the  through  haulinu 
out  of  the  center  of  the  city,  away  from 
the  center  of  the  city,  diverting  it  arouiui 
it  in  a  way  that  will  allow  our  purchas- 
ing power,  or  people  in  automobiles 
who  go  down  town  to  shop,  to  get  at  rlic 
shopping  districts.  There  is  no  need  it 
having  anybody  much  but  the  shoppci> 
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going  into  the  shopping  district — the 
shoppers  and  the  deliveries  from  the 
stores  in  those  districts.  It  is  not  only 
easier  to  arrange  for  this  diversion,  but 
it  is  dangerous  and  it  is  wrong  to  allow 
the  commercial  hauling  from  the  fac- 
tories to  other  factory  districts  and  to 
freight  depots  to  plug  up  the  main 
arteries,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
people  who  want  to  pass  from  one  city 
or  town  to  another  city  or  town.  They 
should  not  be  allowed  to  clutter  up  the 
business  centers.  The  business  men  are 
coming  to  understand  that,  and  they  are 
beginning  to  demand  the  large  com- 
mercial concerns  are,  in  these  days,  and 
I  mean  by  that  the  large  stores,  a  scien- 
tific readjustment  of  our  traffic  handling 
which  will  permit  the  people  that  need 
to  get  to  the  stores,  to  get  there.  That 
is  what  is  meant  by  a  major  traffic 
street  plan  as  it  affects  the  central  area 
of  the  city. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  city  planning 
commissions  have  been  by  law  given, 
in  this  state  and  many  other  states  now, 
the  right  to  pass  new  subdivision  plans 
for  rapidly-growing  areas  on  the  edge  of 
the  city.  If  you  have  a  plan  of  the  whole 
city  laid  out  for  20  years  in  advance  just 
as  does  the  telephone  company,  you  will 
act  wisely — you  know  the  telephone 
company  has  a  fundamental  survey 
plan  made  out  20  years  in  advance  of 
their  main  conduits  and  switchboards, 
and  they  are  ordered  in  advance.  Their 
bond  issues  are  laid  out  in  advance,  and 
they  are  financed  complete  and  ready 
to  give  service  at  your  corner  when  you 
are  ready  to  hook  up  with  a  telephone 
now  or  five  years  from  now,  and  careful 
estimates  are  made  just  as  actuarial 
work  is  done  for  an  insurance  company. 
Similar  efi^orts  can  be  made  by  city  plan- 
ning commissions,  and  it  takes  proper 
technical  help  to  do  it,  in  the  direction 
of  working  out  where  we  are  going  to 
need  a' certain  width  of  roadway  5,  10  or 


20  years  from  now.  Matters  regarding 
extensions  of  streets  and  new  streets, 
particularly  out  into  the  outlying  areas, 
are  most  essential  in  rapidly-growing 
districts  such  as  we  have  in  California. 

Right  in  the  Los  .Angeles  metropolitan 
area,  we  are  in  a  frightful  state  right  now, 
for  the  lack  of  a  plan,  the  connecting 
links  of  which  we  can  require  the  new 
subdivisions  to  stick  to,  to  conform  to. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  every 
new  subdivider,  if  he  has  five  acres  of 
land,  or  any  quantity  above  five  acres, 
should  be  required  to  give  his  pro- 
portion of  the  major  traffic  street  work, 
if  it  should  go  through.  We  have  had 
several  examples  here,  Mr.  Osborne,  of 
the  Traffic  Commission,  could  state  a 
few,  I  know,  with  which  we  are  wrestling 
at  this  moment.  Out  at  Long  Beach,  we 
have  practically  only  one  main  lead 
east  and  west,  and  only  one  main  lead 
north  and  south.  So  we  have  prac- 
tically to  have  for  a  city  of  100,000 
people  looking  forward  to  a  metropolitan 
area  of  nearly  a  million  people.  There 
ought  to  be  five  or  six  main  arteries  in 
each  direction,  north,  west,  and  east, 
and  the  major  street  plan,  which  is  now 
in  the  making  in  Long  Beach,  and  which 
comprehends  and  says  where  those  groups 
might  be  settled  on  now,  is  a  guide  to 
subdividers,  even  if  they  are  three  miles 
outside  of  the  city,  that  if  you  put  a 
100  street  diagonally  over  here  or  through 
here,  parallel  to  or  radiating  from  other 
main  leads,  which  will  hook  up  with 
existing  streets,  the  Commission  or 
City  Council  will  require  the  next  fellow 
to  do  the  same  thing. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  subdividers  are 
eager  to  do  it,  but  there  has  been  no 
plan,  practically  no  scheme  of  carrying 
through  main  leads.  Unfortunately, 
subdivisions  are  put  on  hit  and  miss, 
they  are  not  always  just  the  next  piece 
to  one  which  is  already  subdivided,  but 
somebody  will  jump  out  two  or  three  or 
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four  miles  ami  put  a  piece  on,  liecause 
of  the  necessity  of  selling  it  right  away, 
ami  the  intetvening  lanti  is  still  held  in 
agricultural  use. 

S<j  that  a  comprehensive  niancjr  street 
plan,  similar  to  that  of  Portland,  St. 
I.ouis,  or  Cleveland,  worked  out  by  the 
City  Planning  Commission,  with  due 
regard  and  plan  for  the  future,  is  the 
third  imjx)rtant  item  in  city  planning. 

1  received  just  two  days  ago  from  St« 
Louis  a  rejxjrt.  They  had  adopted  their 
major  street  plan  in  1917,  and  they  sent 
out  an  annual  report.  That  just  received 
is  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  June, 
showing  that  they  had  under  ordinance 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  of  widenings 
and  openings  of  new  street — 1(X)  feet 
wide,  80  feet  wide,— that  needed  traffic 
links  inside  the  city  limits,  to  form  a 
major  street  plan.  Practically  as  much 
more  mileage  that  had  already  been  com- 
pleted since  the  1917  program  was 
adopted. 

That  was  a  wonderful  accomplishment 
in  five  years.  St.  Louis  is  gaining  new 
industries  at  an  enormous  rate,  because 
they  have  completed  their  zoning.  Some 
years  ago,  about  1918,  they  set  aside 
industrial  zones,  where,  on  one  side  of 
the  city,  industry  could  go  in  and  be 
safe,  and  then  they  proceeded  im- 
mediately to  link  up  with  traffic  hauling 
streets,  leading  into  the  major  street 
plan  which  they  had,  in  all  directions 
to  the  most  necessary  parts  of  the  town 
by  the  mf)st  direct  routes. 

The  fourth  point,  which  is  equally 
important,  and  one  that  has  not  been 
taken  up  to  a  great  extent  in  California, 
is  the  unification  of  rail  lines  and  ter- 
minals. Los  .Angeles  has,  with  the  aid 
of  the  State  Railroad  Commission,  gone 
further  than  any  other  city  on  the  coast, 
in  getting  a  unified  terminal  plan, 
worked  out  by  the  City  Council  and 
the  Railroad  Commission,  adopted  by 
both  and  ordered  bv  the  Railroad  Com- 


mission.     It   is   true   that    the   railn.i   n 
have  gone  to  every  legal  method  possible 
to    stay    the    execution    of    that    plan. 
But  it  was  a   very   definite  accompi'-'' 
ment  for  the  City  of  I>os  .Angeles  to  i 
secured   a   scheme  of  common   tern 
facilities  agreed  on  by  the  city  anil   ;  i 
state,  and    order    its  being  done  by   the 
railroads.     We   will   have   a  decisinn       > 
that  in  one  or  two,  perhaps  maybe  ti 
years,  in  the  courts.     It  will  have  t 
settled  in   the  courts,  of  course.      Ih  ;. 
will   have   to  have  out   this  fight   as   t.i 
whether  we  can  go  on  having  railroiuis 
running    parallel    and    continuous    pic- 
shaped  pieces  through  our  cities,  elimi 
nating    the    grade    crossing    by    leavini;, 
as  they  have  done  in  Chicago  and  other 
eastern    cities,    valleys   in    between    that 
are  ruined  property — just  miles  of  them. 
Los  Angeles  foresaw   that,   and   foresaw 
the  necessity  for  eliminating  grade  ir 
ings,  and  it  was  a  great  piece  of  v. 
a  great  accomplishment,  a  great  accL 
plishment  to  have  gotten  the  work  car- 
ried to  the    point  to  which  it  has  been 
carried.     .And  if  the  courts  sustain  their 
action,    as    I    am    rather   led    to    believe 
they  will,  the  other    cities  of  the  state 
will  have  a  precedent  to  work  on.     In 
Long  Beach,  the  city  has  succeeded  in 
getting   an    agreement    with    the   L^nion 
Pacific    to    take    its    tracks    off    Ocean 
.Avenue  at   the   front,   and  an   alternate 
plan   has  already   been   agreed  upon   by 
the  city,  to  be  provided  by  it  in  lieu  of 
the  piece  given  up — divert  the  railroads 
around  the  back  of  the  city  to  the  in- 
dustrial district.     That  is  a  definite  ac- 
complishment. 

In  one  or  two  or  three  cities  in  Cali- 
fornia, we  have  had  .similar  readjust- 
ments. But  such  conditions  as  we  have 
in  Stockton  and  some  other  cities,  of 
three  railroads  on  the  same  street  going 
down  to  the  harbor  or  industrial  district, 
is  ruinous,  it  is  dangerous,  and  it  is 
financially  unsound.     There  has  to  be  a 
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common  reaiijustnient,  so  that  all  the  rail 
lines  in  the  city  are  common  usage 
tracks,  and  let  the  railroads  outside  the 
city  limits  hook  up  at  the  city  limits 
to  that  common  usage  system,  and  pay 
their  proportion.  The  old  idea  that, 
because  the  Southern  Pacific,  or  some 
other  railroad,  got  in  there  first,  that 
they  own  the  city,  that  it  is  their  meat, 
and  that  they  are  thereby  privileged  to 
prey  on  the  industries  and  the  people 
there,  is  no  longer  sound,  no  longer 
held  sound  by  even  the  railroad  execu- 
tives   themselves. 

We  had  a  committee  of  our  National 
Conference,  of  which  I  was  a  member 
three  years  ago,  in  which  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  New  York  Central  and 
the  chief  engineer  of  New  York  City 
and  two  other  railroad  and  en- 
gineering members  .  were  on  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  committee  got  out  a 
national  report  in  which  we  found  that 
the  railroad  executives,  on  the  whole, 
appreciated  the  dilemma  that  we  are  in  in 
our  cities  regarding  these  competing 
lines,  similar  to  the  situation  that  you 
have  just  put  over  here  in  San  Jose, 
where  a  railroad  had  to  go  completely 
around  the  city  in  order  to  get  into  the 
industrial  district,  because  the  Southern 
Pacific  was  there  first  and  had  sewed 
up  practically  the  industrial  district. 
In  Fresno  we  found  five  years  ago  in  our 
city  planning  investigation  that  a  shipper 
had  to  maintain  warehouse  on  two  lines. 
If  an  owner  owned  a  warehouse  on  one 
line,  he  would  not  get  any  cars.  We 
regulate  rates,  the  rates  have  to  be  the 
same,  but  when  you  have  got  a  perish- 
able product,  you  have  to  have  the  cars 
and  have  them  quick,  and  unless  you 
are  also  on  competing  lines  that  might 
give  you  cars  in  Fresno,  we  found  the 
shipper  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  road, 
and  that  where  a  man  had  access  to 
both  roads,  he  had  a  chance  to  get  cars 
very   much   more   quickly    than   did   the 


man  tied  to  one  roail.  We  who  are  at 
work  for  cities  as  city  officials,  or  who 
work  in  commercial  development,  all 
have  to  recognize  those  facts.  There 
is  no  use  in  trying  to  evade  them.  .And  a 
common  system  of  rail  unification  can 
be  agreed  upon,  can  be  worked  out, 
with  competent  engineering  help,  by  a 
city,  that  is,  with  the  aid  of  the  Railroad 
Commission  as  we  have  it  formed  in 
California,  and  you  can  get  splendid 
help  from  them,  you  can  get  an  order 
from  them,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  is  in  a  position  now  to  help 
under  the  new  law,  and  they  will  help, 
in  this  direction.  Some  way  has  to  be 
found  in  every  city  to  make  a  common 
path  for  the  railroads,  and  they  have 
to  make  them  stick  to  it  and  not  allow 
them  to  cut  up  these  new  districts.  And 
we  are  having  the  same  problem  in  the 
Santa  Fe  trying  to  get  to  the  harbor  in 
Los  Angeles.  The  Santa  Fe  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  get  to  the  harbor  in  Los 
Angeles,  without  building  another  mile 
of  track,  because  there  is  enough  trackage 
existing  of  transcontinental  rail  lines 
there.  But  as  it  is,  they  have  got  to  go 
and  build  25  or  30  miles  of  track,  in 
order  to  get  into  a  district  already  par- 
tially served  by  a  net-work  of  lines,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  get  some  of  the 
business,  and  the  shippers  down  there 
have  got  to  pay  for  their  coming  in 
there,  in  order  to  be  relieved  of  their 
bondage  to  the  other  road.  That  is  one 
of  the  most  important  and  difficult 
problems  facing  us  today  in  our  cities, 
and  there  has  to  date  been  very  little 
discussion   of  it. 

In  connection  with  the  unification  of 
rail  lines,  the  extension  of  rapid  transit 
lines,  and  of  course  the  spur  trackage 
to  the  harbor  and  industrial  districts, 
comes  in  as  a  secondary,  or  perhaps  I 
should  say  a  matter  of  equal  importance. 
St.  Louis  is  the  only  city  which  has 
worked    out    a    complete    rapid    transit 
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expansion  that  I  know  of.  'I'heir  city 
planning  commission  has  really  gone 
pretty  far  in  the  l>reailth  and  the  scope 
<ij'  the  work  that  has  been  covered  in  the 
last  five  or  six  years. 

The  fifth  item  would  be  an  officially 
established  park  commission,  as  they 
have  in  Boston,  Kansas  City,  or  Tacoma, 
where  the  budget  is  independent  of 
|V)litics  in  the  City  Council,  and  jurisdic- 
tion goes  outside  as  well  as  inside  the 
city  limits;  and  also  having  under  the 
park  ct)mmission  a  comprehensive  park 
anil  recreation  boulevard  system  plan, 
which  should  be  worked  out  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  city  planning  com- 
mission, of  course,  without  regard  to  the 
zoning,  the  major  traffic  street  plan, 
and  so  on. 

We  have  park  commissions  in  Cali- 
fornia. I  believe  in  the  city  manager 
form  of  government.  My  observation 
of  the  cities  up  and  down  the  coast  is 
that  it  is  the  most  successful  step  we 
have  taken  in  governmental  develop- 
ment up  to  the  present  time.  But  one 
of  the  defects  of  the  city  manager  plan 
and  of  the  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment, which  are  so  generally  in  use  in  the 
coast  cities,  is  that  park  boards  were 
eliminated  in  most  cities  that  adoped  the 
commission  form  of  government.  In 
1913,  the  city  of  Portland  adopted  the 
commission  form  of  government,  and 
dropped  all  its  past  commissions. 
A  hue  and  cry  was  raised,  to  do  away 
witk  so  many  bodies.  Right  from  that 
moment,  parks  ceased  to  grow  to  any 
appreciable  extent,  or  in  any  particular 
development.  I  found  that  true  in 
almost  every  other  city  that  has  not 
a  group  of  disinterested  citizens  nursing 
the  park  system.  It  is  almost  impossible 
Jor  any  city  official,  no  matter  how  earnest 
or  how  enthusiastic  he  may  be,  to  secure 
the  gift  of  park  lands,  to  nurse  the 
continuous  planting  ami  careful  land- 
scaping   necessary.       It    seems    to    have 


failed  everywhere,  except  in  those  c: 
which,    either    by    charter    or    by    ! 
form,  which  is  almost  as  good,  an 
nance  adopted   by   the  city  commi- 
as  in  Berkeley,  where  they  did  not  I 
a   park  commission    when   they   st;u- 
but  added  it  by  ordinance  later,  ordiii.i 
of  the  council,  and  in  such  commun; 
they  are  developing  real  park  system- 

But  a  city  park  board  should  be  al>lc 
to  go  out  beyond  the  city  limits.  In 
Tacoma,  we  have  a  metropolitan  park 
board,  which  has  lione  more  than  am 
other  on  the  coast  that  1  have  been  alik 
to  find  a  record  of.  It  has  jurisdictimi 
over  a  park  district  about  three  or  four 
times  the  size  of  the  city  of  Tacoma  as  ir 
exists  within  the  city  limits,  and  can 
acquire,  before  the  lands  get  too  high, 
out  of  reach,  those  areas  of  land  that  a 
park  system  should  include. 

We  are  confronted,  in  our  rapidly- 
growing  cities,  such  as  Long  Beach  and 
other  southern  California  cities,  and 
such  as  Oakland  and  the  cities  up  here 
around  the  Bay  that  are  growing  so 
fast,  with  the  fact  that  we  are  too  slow 
about  acquiring  our  park  lands  and  our 
playgrounds.  Losing  sight  of  that  fact, 
we  eventually  have  to  pay  enormous 
sums  for  the  land  that,  perhaps  only 
five  years  ago,  we  could  have  bought 
for  a  very  small  amount.  .And  the  bond 
issue  seems  too  great. 

Minneapolis,  which  has  made  a  tre- 
mendous record  for  its  parks,  has  just 
one  thing,  I  think,  to  thank  for  its 
success,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  some- 
body had  the  foresight  to  provide  that  a 
park  board  should  be  appointed  and  the 
mayor,  or  whoever  it  was  who  should 
appoint  that  board,  picked  up  four  or 
five  of  the  most  wealthy  citizens  of  the 
city,  men  who  could  give  their  time  to 
nursing  the  system,  and  they  went  around 
among  their  wealthy  frientis,  these  mem- 
bers of  this  park  board  did,  one  of  whom 
now  lives  in  Riverside,  I  i>clicve,  for  the 
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last  few  years,  l)ut  who  was  responsible 
for  beginning  most  of  the  wonderful 
Minneapolis  system — he  went  around 
to  his  wealthy  friends  and  got  them  to 
agree  to  leave  money  to  the  park  board 
with  which  to  buy  land.  It  takes  a 
long  number  of  years  to  do  that.  Mr. 
A.  L.  White,  of  Spokane,  on  the  park 
commission  there,  who  made  such  a 
marvelous  record  through  eleven  years 
there,  did  the  same  thing.  He  got  the 
greatest  landscape  man  in  the  United 
States  and  made  a  complete  park  and 
boulevard  system,  where  the  boulevards 
are  200  to  400  feet  wide,  as  they  are  in 
eastern  cities,  not  traffic  boulevards, 
as  they  are  miscalled  out  here.  Mr. 
White,  with  that  plan,  which  he  .hid 
away  in  his  desk,  went  out  and  got  a 
piece  given  here  and  a  piece  given  there, 
and,  being  a  very  unusually  active  pro- 
moter, actually  secured  31  miles  of 
donations  of  parkways,  150  to  300  feet 
wide,  and  in  some  places  more — 31  miles 
of  donations  in  ten  years.  That  came 
from  having  a  plan  that  was  continuous. 
The  city  of  Spokane,  a  city  of  100,000 
people,  has  had  park  bond  issues  up  to 
about  a  million  dollars  total  today  for 
the  acquirement  of  land.  The  rest  of 
their  lands  they  have  secured  by  gift. 

We  must  adopt  some  such  system 
here,  if  we  are  going  to  have  park  sys- 
tems comparable  to  these  cities  of  the 
East.  Unfortunately  in  California  there 
is  no  city  yet  that  has  a  park  system,  a 
complete  park  system,  comparable  to 
anything  such  as,  for  instance,  Kansas 
City  has  done,  or  Minneapolis.  Some 
one  or  two  cities  here  have  tried  it.  It 
is  all  very  well  to  have  in  Los  Angeles 
Griffith  Park,  with  3,800  or  4,000  acres, 
the  biggest  park  in  the  state.  But  it  is 
one  park,  and  it  is  on  the  side  of  the  city 
where  the  rich  people  all  live,  just  as 
Golden  Gate  Park  is  in  San  Francisco. 
We  want  a  park  system  that  is  equally 
well  distributed  on  the  poor  side  of  the 


city  as  well  as  the  rich  side.  .And,  great 
as  has  been  the  achievement  in  San 
Francisco  of  reclaiming  Golden  Gate 
Park,  which  is  one  of  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  the  world,  it  is  only  one  park, 
and  it  is  a  long  distance  off  from  the 
poor  man's  side  of  the  city. 

As  a  sixth  item  of  the  city  plan,  there 
should  be  a  housing  code,  such  as  they 
have  in  Berkeley  and  in  Portland  or 
Minneapolis,  which,  in  addition  to  the 
building  code  and  the  zoning  ordinance, 
supplements  the  minimum  requirements 
of  the  State  Housing  Law,  in  other 
words,  requires  light  and  air,  establishes 
sizes  of  yards  and  courts,  in  addition  to 
the  provisions  of  the  state  law,  which 
is  a  very  poor  minimum,  by  the  way. 
Some  people,  notably  some  of  the 
builders,  will  tell  you  that  the  California 
State  Housing  Act  is  a  most  unlawful 
act,  and  requires  the  most  light  and  air 
of  any  place  in  the  country.  That  is 
not  true.  We  used  to  be  one  of  the 
few  states  that  had  a  state  housing  code. 
Today  that  is  not  true.  In  the  eastern 
cities,  many  of  them  by  state  law  do 
not  allow  any  dwelling  or  tenement 
house  to  cover  more  than  65%  of  an 
interior  lot,  and  our  state  law  is  75% 
and  90%  on  corners.  We  want  state 
housing  Codes  to  say  that  the  wonderful, 
the  pleasant  and  attractive  scheme  of 
having  houses  far  apart,  and  lots  of  light 
and  air  and  sunshine  such  as  we  have 
in  this  state,  shall  be  maintained.  But 
unfortunately,  I  find  in  Long  Beach,  in 
Berkeley,  and  in  other  cities,  we  have 
taken  an  actual  estimate  and  simply 
made  a  survey  of  the  actual  growth  of 
the  city,  and  the  tendency  among  the 
new  buildings  is  to  have  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  flats  and  apartments  scattered 
throughout  the  single  family  dwelling 
districts.  It  is  all  right  to  have  flats  and 
apartments  in  certain  districts,  but  if 
you  want  to  maintain  home  ownership, 
which,  after  all,  is  the  backbone  of  the 
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natiim.  ami  which  is  the  thing  wc  have 
got  to  acount  on  f<ir  building  up  sound 
citizenship  ami  for  the  stability  of  labor 
and  labor  conditions,  wc  must  l(K)k  out 
for  the  light  and  air  conditions,  the 
housing  code  provisions. 

In  Berkeley,  since  191 5  or  1914,  there 
has  been  a  fairly  good  housing  code, 
supplementing  the  state  law  anii  pro- 
viding for  living  conditions  in  Berkeley 
which  will  make  up  permanently  a  city 
of  that  kind,  and  not  allow  it  to  become 
a  city  of  flats  and  apartments,  as  San 
Francisco  has  largely  been. 

.At  the  same  time,  in  connection  with 
the  housing  situation,  it  is  important 
for  a  city  to  develop  housing  agencies, 
or  building  agencies,  that  will  finance 
the  building  of  small  homes  on  terms 
like  rent,  say  on  ten  years  or  fifteen 
years  terms,  10%  down  and  1%  a 
month,  an  arrangement  with  which 
some  of  you  are  familiar,  which  pays 
it  in  11  years — that  is  about  the  best  we 
have  done  in  California.  In  the  eastern 
cities,  they  are  allowing  in  .Akron,  Ohio, 
15-year  terms,  second  mortgages  run 
for  15  years.  .And  our  Chamber  of 
Commerce  men  here  particularly  should 
get  busy,  seeing  that  that  kind  of  a 
system  of  financing  housing  in  this 
state  is  made  available  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  just  as  much  a  part  of  our 
city  building  as  it  is  to  provide  good 
roads. 

The  seventh  part  of  a  comprehensive 
plan  is  the  recreational  system.  .And, 
from  observations  made  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  in  conference  with 
recreation  commissioners,  and  the  Rec- 
reation League  in  New  York,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  system  in  Oakland  is 
the  best  one  developed  in  .America 
today,  that  of  having  by  charter  a 
recreation  commission,  which  takes 
charge  of  the  play  activities,  even  in  the 
parks,  and  locates  the  playgrounds  in 
parks  and  near  schools,  leases  the  parks 
and   school   playgrounds  for  a    nominal 


amount  and  is  responsible  for  brealv 
and  so  on,  and  which  operates  50  si  I 
playgrounds  the  year  around  in  Oaki 
at  a  per  capita  cost  for  operation 
than  in  any  city  I  have  been  abk 
find  in  the  I'nited  States.  That 
remarkable  record.  The  duplication  ot 
having  a  municipal  playground  system 
separate  from  sch(xjl  playgrounds  is 
one  of  the  greatest  wastes  we  have, 
and  every  city  official  and  Chamber  of 
Commerce  official  knows  is  the  thing 
that  continues  to  exist  perhaps  because 
the  school  board  does  not  feel  that  it  is 
justified  in  it,  not  feeling  that  it  has 
money  enough  to  undertake  the  recrea- 
tion of  the  school  grounds.  But  it  is 
possible  to  bring  about  the  joint  em- 
ployment of  the  person  who  has  the 
physical  education  in  the  schools  and 
the  superintendent  of  public  municipal 
playgrounds,  to  combine  on  a  municipal 
budget  so  that  neither  school  board 
budget  nor  municipal  budget  is  over- 
taxed, to  provide  proper  recreation, 
so  in  Oakland,  and  likewise  in  San 
Francisco,  and  1  believe  recently  in  I.os 
.Angeles,  the  two  boards  have  come 
together,  to  do  what  each  could  not  do 
alone,  eliminating  the  municipal  play- 
ground right  close  by  a  school.  Every 
time  you  build  a  playground  separate 
from  a  school,  you  involve  a  capital 
expenditure  of  $40,000  to  $50,000  before 
you  get  through,  and  it  is  wasteful.  By 
the  expenditure  of  $5,000  or  $10,000 
additional  at  the  school  groumis,  you 
can  provide  a  better  recreation  center, 
and  help  the  school  board  out  for  the 
time  that  the  land  has  to  be  used  during 
school  hours.  That  is  one  of  the  most 
important  economies  in  city  planning 
that  can  be  brought  about,  and  is  being 
brought  about  pretty  intelligently  in 
some  cities. 

I  will  put  as  the  eighth,  and  near  the 
end  of  the  line,  the  establishment  of 
civic   centers — not    at    the    head   of   the 
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PORTLAND  CEMENT  PRICES 

By  Gkouok  M.  Nelson,  C.  E.,  Conaulting  Engineer-,  San  Francisco 


A  recent  publication  hy  Lowell  R. 
Burch,  Assistant  to  the  President,  Atlas 
Portland  Cement  Company,  New  York, 
brought  out  some  interesting  information 
as  to: 

1       Current  Prices. 

2.  Production  Costs. 

3.  Overhead   Expenses. 

4.  Per  cent,  of  Profit  per  barrel  of 
Cement. 

The  publication  is  an  ex  parte  state- 
ment and  as  such  requires  analysis  to 
remove  erroneous  impressions,  not  mean- 
ing to  charge  deliberate  misstatements. 

Current  Selling  Price  F.  O.  B.  Mill 

The  average  1921  market  price  f.  o.  b. 
mill  ex  sacks  is  given  at  $1.70  per  barrel, 
and  all  deductions  in  the  publication 
are  based  on  that  assumption,  which 
was  quite  correct  as  to  production  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley,  Pa.  Cement  District 
which  includes  New  York.  The  publica- 
tion assumes,  as  is  a  fact,  that  prices 
were  uniform,  i.  e.,  every  manufacturer 
at  all  times  quotes  precisely  the  same 
price  f.  o.  b.  point  of  use  and  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  of  purchase  as 
every  other  manufacturer.  Purchasers 
of  cement  everywhere  have  come  to 
know  those  facts,  so  much  so  that 
now-a-days  consumers  generally  do  not 
bother  to  ask  for  quotations  from  more 
than  one  dealer  or  producer.  From  an 
article  in  February  issue  of  "System" 
by  Mr.  B.  F.  Affleck,  President  of  the 
L^niversal  Portland  Cement  Company 
and  of  the  Portland  Cement  Association 
the  following  quotation  is  interesting: 

"We  cannot,  normally,  claim  any 
price  advantage  over  our  competitors; 
nor  can  we  reasonably  claim  a  quality 
advantage.  On  a  price  and  quality 
basis     alone,     cement     competitors     are 


equal.     We  therefore  have  to  influence 
buying  decisions  in  some  other  way." 

However  during  the  period  covered 
by  the  quoted  Jl.70  f.  o.  b.  mill  price 
in  New  York,  seventy  odd  cement 
companies  were  under  Federal  indict- 
ment in  New  York  City  for  combination 
in  restraint  of  trade.  While  that  im- 
portant case  was  pending  (it  is  still 
active)  it  is  but  natural  that  the  cement 
companies  in  that  locality  would  not 
boost  their  prices  current  in  New  York 
and  vicinity.  Hence  cement  producers 
can  make  a  very  readable  and,  before 
analysis,  apparently  convincing  publica- 
tion based  on  $1.70  per  barrel  as  "an 
average"  price — "average"  as  to  that 
limited  district. 

But  how  about  the  west,   bearing  in 
mind    that    the    factory    costs    of    pro- 
duction of  cement  are: 
Labor, 
Fuel, 

Explosives, 
Equipment, 
and  that  those  items  are  for  all  practical 
purposes  of  comparison  uniform  through- 
out the  United  States.  We  give  below 
the  current  prices  in  the  western  states 
based  on  the  uniform  quoted  prices 
f.  o.  b.  points  of  use,  less  freight  and 
sacks. 

These  prices  are  all  greatly  above  and 
in  some  cases  more  than  $1.00  per 
barrel  above  the  Cement  Association 
publication  "average"  of  $1.70  per  barrel 
f.  o.  b.  mill  ex  sacks.  The  difference 
between  those  western  prices  and  $1.70 
per  barrel  can  be  properly  assumed  to 
be  profit  in  excess  of  the  profit  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley,  Pa.  District  producers. 

Instances  of  the  general  trend  of 
Portland  cement  prices  in  the  west 
for  several  years  are  as  follows: 
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STATK 


CITY 


Year 


Price  f.o.b. 

Point  of 

Use 


Southern  Idaho 

Southern  Idaho 
Southtrn  Idaho 

Itah 

Ttah         

Itah  

Itah         

Col-radu 

Ciilorado 

Colorado 

Western  Montana , 

Western  Montana 

Western  Montana 

Western  Montana 

Western  Montana 

Western  Montana.  .... 
Western  Montana.  .... 

( )regon 

Oregon 

( )regon 

Washington 

California 

Arizona 

Arizona 

Arizona 

.Arizona 

New  Mexico \  Albuquerque   I 

New  Mexico Albuquerque 

New  Mexico 

New  Mexico 

Texas 

Texas 

Texas 

Texas 

Missouri 

Missouri 

Missouri 

Missouri 

Central  .Alabama 

Central  Alabama 

Central  .Alabama 

Central  Alabama 


C 

(Billed  to 

State 

iRoad 

[Com. 

A 

B 

C 

A 

A 

A 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Klamath  Falls 

Portland 

Portland 

Seattle 

Merced 

Phoenix 

Phoenix 

Phoenix 

Phoenix 


Albuquerque 

Albuquerque 

Western 

Western 

Western 

Dallas 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis 

A 

A 

A 

A 


I9I9 
1921 
1922 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1921 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1922 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 


$3.61 
4.03 
4.00 


4.09 
3.69 


3.52 
3.23 
3.98 
3.38 
3.16 
3.61 
3.52 

4^38 
3.45 
3.97 


5.00 
5.27 
4.72 
4.10 


2.80 
3.90 
2.60 
2.75 
3.60 
3.60 
4.20 
3.10 


Profit  Per  Barrel 

In  the  publication  of"  the  .Atlas  Port- 
land Cement  Company  referred  to  where 
?1.70  per  barrel  net  cash  f.  o.  b.  mill 
ex  sacks  is  used,  it  is  conceded  that  at 
that  price  the  public  is  paying  sixty-six 
(66)   cents   per   barrel    in   excess  of  the 


items  constituting  f.  o.  b.  mill  costs. 
This  equals  24,'2  cents  per  square  yard 
of  Standard  Portland  Cement  Road 
Construction  as  recommended  by  the 
Portland  cement  interests  ^that  8-inch 
depth  1-1  >^ — 3  concrete  which  yields 
2.7    square    yards    per    barrel    cement). 
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V.il 


items    are    reported    as 


'ents    per 


Labor, 

40 

Materials, 

26 

Fuel, 

34 

Bag  loss. 

4 

Total,        $1.04 

This  approximately  is 
square  yard  profit  and  overhead  amounts 
to  $2,900.00  per  mile  of  roadway  20 
feet  wide.  Add  the  additional  $L00 
per  barrel  —  37  cents  per  square  yard 
charged  in  Portland,  Oregon,  for  in- 
stance, and  we  have  the  stupendous 
propaganda-o'oerhead-profit  of  72  cents 
per  square  yard  or  $8,350  per  mile  for 
cement  sale  only  before  a  single  dollar  is 
expended  in  any  production  cost  of 
cement  or  other  materials,  labor  and 
contractors  profit. 

It  is  to  be  conceded   that  under  war 
and  post  war  conditions  all  of  the  above 


items  have  increased  in  cost  perhaps  as 
much  as  50%,  but  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  prior  to  those  war  conditions  and 
incidentally  just  prior  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Portland  Cement  Association, 
Portland  cement  had  for  several  years, 
been  regularly  selling  in  the  Eastern 
market  as  ow  as  60  cents  per  barrel 
t.  o.  b.  mill  ex  sacks. 

From  all  of  the  above  analysis  of 
cement  prices  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
how  the  Portland  cement  combine  can 
pay  the  millions  of  dollars  per  annum 
they  are  paying  in  propaganda.  In  the 
New  York  Federal  Court  case  above 
referred  to  it  was  shown  from  the  books 
of  the  Portland  Cement  Association 
that  its  direct  expenses,  though  it  sells 
no  cement,  are  over  $1,500,000  per 
annum  to  which  must  be  added  the 
similar  expenses  of  the  individual  asso- 
ciated cement  companies. 
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ASPHALTIC  CONCRETE  ROADS  IN 
CALIFORNIA 

liy  v.  K.  IIastman 

Paper  read  iH'foro  tlip  Convention  of  County  Engineers,  Sacramento,  Calif. 
March  12,  1923. 


The  large  amounts  of  money  that  are 
ln-ing  raised  and  expended  by  the 
counties  of  California  for  road  building 
purposes  not  only  justify  but  rather 
demand  that  those  responsible  for  their 
expenditure  give  careful  consideration 
to  the  type  of  pavement  selected  in  order 
that  the  most  economical  investment  be 
made. 

A  study  of  pavement  economics  in- 
volves not  only  the  initial  cost  but  the 
durability,  maintenance  and  ease  of 
repair.  An  examination  into  the  prices 
bid  throughout  California  during  the 
last  year  for  the  two  leading  types  of 
pavement  shows  that  there  is  not  a 
great  deal  of  difference  in  the  initial 
cost.  On  the  whole,  and  especially  for 
large  sized  contracts,  asphaltic  concrete 
has  proved  to  be  somewhat  cheaper  to 
construct.  However,  the  relative 
economy  of  the  different  pavements 
will  have  to  be  judged  very  largely  on 
the  basis  of  durability  and  maintenance 
costs. 

Asphaltic  concrete  pavements  in  Cali- 
fornia have  demonstrated  records  of 
ilurability  and  of  low  maintenance  that 
are  unparalleled  by  any  other  type  of 
pavement.  There  are  many  asphaltic 
concrete  base  and  surface  pavements 
that  have  been  down  for  ten,  fifteen  and 
twenty  years  which  are  in  excellent 
condition  at  present,  and  on  which  no 
maintenance  has  been  required. 

Main  street  in  \'isa]ia  furnishes  a  fine 
example  of  asphaltic  concrete  durability. 
This  street  was  paved  in  1894,  is  in  ex- 
cellent condition  today,  and  has  required 
no  maintenance  whatsoever. 


Most  of  the  older  pavements  were 
constructed  before  the  counties  started 
building  hard  surfaced  pavements,  and 
were  laid  in  the  cities.  In  considering 
the  best  type  of  pavement  for  county- 
roads,  the  argument  has  been  advanced 
that  the  records  of  old  city  pavements 
should  not  be  considered.  There  are, 
however,  no  logical  reasons  for  such  a 
statement.  In  the  first  place,  most  of 
the  older  asphaltic  concrete  pavements 
have  been  laid  on  the  main  streets  of 
the  smaller  cities  and  towns  throughout 
California.  These  streets  as  a  rule  carry 
all  the  traffic  that  comes  into  town  on 
the  various  highways  leading  in  from 
the  different  directions.  The  resulting 
concentration  of  traffic  places  these 
streets  under  a  much  more  severe  test 
than  any  of  the  roads  leading  into  town. 

This  concentration  of  traffic  has  been 
definitely  proven  by  traffic  counts  that 
have  been  conducted  in  various  localities. 
Take  for  example,  the  counts  that  were 
conducted  by  the  L'.  S.  Bureau  of  Roads 
in  their  investigation  of  California  High- 
ways. They  conducted  a  count  on  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  route  between  Lxjs 
-Angeles  and  Northern  California  points. 
The  traffic  through  the  City  of  Fresno 
was  found  to  be  about  5,300  vehicles 
per  day;  midway  between  Fresno  and 
Bakersfield  to  be  about  800  vehicles 
per  day  and  at  Bakersfield  to  amount  to 
approximately  3,900  vehicles  per  day. 

This  increase  in  traffic  through  the 
cities  was  found  to  exist  all  along  the 
route  and  was  observed  along  the  dif- 
ferent roads  within  the  state  wherever 
counts  were  conducted.     The  fact  that 
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STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA 

South  Sutter  Street  from  Washington  Street,  looking  north.  Pavement  laid  in  1911.  Con- 
sists of  four-inch  asphaltic  concrete  (Warren  type)  laid  in  one  course.  Has  carried  very  heavy 
traffic,  and  is  in  excellent  condition  today  with  no  maintenance  cost.     Photographed  April,  1922. 


asphaltic  concrete  pavements  have  suc- 
cessfully withstood  the  severe  test  of 
heavy  city  traffic  for  such  long  periods 
of  time  speaks  well  for  their  ability  to 
carry  the  lighter  traffic  of  county  roads. 

Quite  a  few  of  the  older  city  pave- 
ments have  not  been  paved  from  curb 
to  curb  and  their  construction  is  in  every 
way  comparable  to  that  of  county 
highways.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
city  streets  are  curbed  and  that  this  is 
an  advantage  in  their  favor,  but  a  com- 
parison of  curbed  and  uncurbed  streets 
fails  to  show  any  marked  advantage  so 
far  as  durability  of  pavement  is  con- 
cerned. 

Modesto  furnishes  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  this.  Seventh  and  Ninth 
streets  carry  the  main  traffic  through 
town,  and  are  not  paved  from  curb  to 
curb  except  in  the  down-town  district. 
The  pavements  without  curbs  are  in 
just  as  good  condition  as  those  with. 

You  gentlemen  are  probably  more  or 
less   acquainted  with   the  paving  situa- 


tions in  the  counties  other  than  your 
own  throughout  the  State.  However,  I 
would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
few  facts  that  you  may  not  have  fully 
realized  before. 

The  first  asphaltic  concrete  county 
pavement  in  California  was  laid  by  San 
Joaquin  County  in  1910.  Since  then 
the  counties  have  laid  over  forty  million 
square  feet  of  asphaltic  concrete  base 
and  surface  pavements,  which  is  the 
equivalent  of  475  miles  of  16-foot  high- 
way. This  type  of  pavement  is  being 
laid  by  an  ever  increasing  number  of 
counties.  Two  very  significant  tacts 
are: 

First:  Many  of  the  counties  which 
formerly  laid  other  pavements  are  now 
laying  asphaltic  concrete  almost  ex- 
clusively, and — 

Second:  The  counties  which  have 
laid  asphaltic  concrete  in  the  past  are 
continuing  to  construct  pavements  of 
this  type. 

During  1922  contracts  were  awarded 
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ami  pavements  laid  by  fourteen  counties 
for  the  construction  of  over  six  million 
square  feet  of  asphaltic  concrete  base  and 
surface  pavements.  The  counties  in- 
cluded are: 

Butte, 

Contra  Costa, 

Fresno, 

I -OS  Angeles, 

Orange, 

Riverside, 

Santa    Barbara, 

Stanislaus, 

San  Diego, 

Santa  Clara, 

Solano^ 

Ventura, 

Yolo, 

Sutter. 
During  January  of  this  year  contracts 
were  awariled  by  Ix)s  Angeles,  Merced 
and  Stanislaus  Counties  for  a  total  of 
almost  two  and  a  half  million  square  feet 
of  asphaltic  concrete. 

At  present  Fresno  County  is  the 
leader  in  yardages  of  asphaltic  concrete 
pavements — over  twelve  million  square 
feet  have  been  laid  or  contracted  for, 
making  a  total  of  1.15  miles  of  the  finest 
highways  to  be  found  anywhere. 

In  May,  1919,  the  people  of  F'Vesno 
County  voted  a  $4,800,000  bond  issue 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  an  qx- 
tendeil  paving  program.  Before  de- 
ciding on  the  type  of  paving  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  made  a 
very  thorough  and  intelligent  investiga- 
tion of  pavement  types.  They  devoted 
practically  three  months  of  their  time 
to  the  study  of  highway  construction. 
They  travelled  over  and  made  an  in- 
spection of  every  type  of  pavement 
existing  in  California  observing  the 
action  of  these  pavements  under  varying 
climatic  and  soil  conditions.  The  Board 
officially  inviteil  and  urged  the  best 
known  highway  engineers  in  the  state 
representing  the  State  Highway  Com- 
mission and  the  l-eilcral  Office  of  Public 


Roads  to  appear  before  it  for  the  purpose 
of  advising  as  to  the  best  types  of  con- 
struction. 

The  result  of  this  investigation  was  a 
liecision  to  pave  the  major  portion  of 
the  roads  with  asphaltic  concrete  base 
and  surface.  Of  the  16.1  miles  of  pa\f 
ments  constructed,  \^^  were  of  asphalta 
concrete.  These  pavements  were  hiul 
5  inches  thick  in  two  courses.  I  Ik- 
average  cost  was  $20,(XX)  per  mile. 
Fresno  CourKy  has  made  a  sound  in- 
vestment in  these  pavements. 

Kings  County  is  second  to  Fresno  in 
mileage  of  asphaltic  concrete  pavements. 
In  1916  contracts  were  awarded  tor 
paving  103  miles  with  4-inch  asphalnc 
concrete  16  feet  wide.  The  cost  of  thisc 
pavements  was  exceedingly  low,  ap 
proximating  $8,000  per  mile.  The  siil> 
grade  was  very  hastily  prepared  an*!  in 
many  cases  drainage  was  not  propcrU 
looked  after.  Much  of  the  pavemcnr 
was  laid  on  freshly  prepared  earth. 
Notwithstanding  these  unfavorable  cir 
cumstances  and  the  fact  that  the  pave- 
ments are  but  4  inches  in  thickness,  tlu 
system  is  in  very  good  condition.  \ 
portion  of  the  pavements  were  laiJ  ■  ii 
marshy  land  and  were  not  of  sufficient 
thickness  to  carry  the  heavy  traftii 
they  were  called  on  to  support  and  wxic 
reconstructed  to  a  greater  thickness. 
F.xcluding  the  reconstruction  the  mani 
tenance  cost  has  been  very  low,  averag- 
ing less  than  $1().(X)  per  mile  per  year. 

Yolo  County  has  constructed  over  4<) 
miles  of  5-inch  asphaltic  concrete  pave- 
ments during  the  last  three  years.  Tlie 
people  are  highly  satisfied  with  this 
type  of  construction.  Mr.  .A.  G.  Proctor, 
County  F.ngineer,  says  that  the  pa\e 
ments  are  in  excellent  condition  and  tliat 
nothing  has  been  required  whatsoever 
for  maintenance. 

Santa  Barbara  County  recently  emi 
structed  28  miles  of  5-inch  asphaltic 
concrete. 

Butte  Countv  voted   a  bond  issue  nt 
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$I,S(K),(KK)  which  is  being  devoted  largely 
to  asphaltic  concrete  road  construction. 
Thirty-three  and  a  half  miles  of  this 
type  of  pavement  have  been  laid  tluring 
the  last  year. 

San  Diego  County  recently  awarded 
a  contract  for  paving  2.2  miles  between 
Nestor  and  Tijuana  with  asphaltic  con- 
crete. Alternate  bids  on  hydraulic  con- 
crete and  asphaltic  concrete  were  called 
for  and  even  though  the  bid  for  asphaltic 
concrete  was  high  the  advantages  of  this 
t>pc  were  realized  and  the  contract 
awarded  accordingly. 

The  lower  Sacramento  road  in  San 
Joaquin  County  is  the  oldest  county 
asphaltic  concrete  pavement  in  Cali- 
fornia. This  pavement  was  laid  in  1910, 
For  the  first  five  miles  out  of  Stockton 
the  pavement  was  constructed  15  feet 
wide  and  the  remaining  fifteen  miles 
were  but  10  feet  in  width.  This  pave- 
ment furnished  the  only  paved  route  to 
Lodi  and  Sacramento  for  several  years. 

It  is  built  on  heavy  adobe  soil.  Adobe 
is  difficult  to  control  when  wet.  The 
waterproof  qualities  of  asphaltic  con- 
crete prevent  the  water  from  percolating 
through  to  the  sub-grade  thereby  lessen- 
ing the  danger  of  failure  on  this  type  of 
sub-grade.  This  helps  to  explain  the 
satisfactory  service  that  this  13-year-old 
4-inch  pavement  has  rendered.  Near 
Stockton  the  traffic  is  so  heavy  that  the 
pavement  had  to  be  widened  from  15  to 
24  feet.  Another  short  portion  of  the 
pavement  extending  from  the  Western 
Pacific  Railroad  towards  Stockton  was 
widened.  Outside  of  the  two  mentioned 
parts  reconstructed,  the  actual  work  in 
repair  of  the  pavement  has  amounted  to 
a  very  small  sum.  Mr.  Quail,  the  County 
Surveyor  says,  in  his  opinion,  that  had 
the  same  care  been  exercised  in  preparing 
the  sub-grade  upon  which  the  pavement 
was  constructed  as  is  done  in  the  con- 
struction of  modern  pavements  the  road 
would  still  be  in  excellent  condition. 
As  it  is,   there  are  some  slight  undula- 


tions in  the  surface  which  are  noticeable 
in  riding  along  the  road. 

Merced  County  called  for  bids  on 
1.1.4  miles  of  pavement  in  October,  1922. 
Bids  were  called  on  asphaltic  concrete 
for  a  portion  of  the  distance  and  hydraulic 
concrete  for  the  remainder.  After  the 
bids  were  received  it  was  decided  to 
reject  them  all  and  call  for  bids  on 
asphaltic  concrete  for  the  entire  distance. 
The  new  bids  were  received  in  January 
of  this  year  and  a  contract  awarded  for 
the  full  13.4  miles  of  5-inch  asphaltic 
concrete.  This  road  is  to  be  a  portion 
of  the  west  side  highway. 

.•\  very  notable  feature  in  examining 
the  records  of  asphaltic  concrete  pave- 
ments laid  in  the  counties  is  that  over 
99.9%  are  of  5-inch  or  less  in  thickness. 
Many  years  of  experience  have  shown 
that  pavements  of  this  thickness  are 
capable  of  successfully  withstanding  the 
many  destructive  forces  that  pavements 
are  subjected  to,  particularly  the  de- 
structive force  of  impact.  Recent  ex- 
perimental work  conducted  by  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  has  thrown  consider- 
able light  into  the  reasons  why  pavements 
of  this  thickness  are  so  capable  of  with- 
standing this  force. 

Whenever  a  vehicle  delivers  a  blow  to 
a  pavement  the  energy  of  the  blow  is 
divided  into  three  different  parts.  A 
portion  of  the  energy  is  returned  to  the 
vehicle  in  the  form  of  rebound — a  portion 
is  transmitted  through  the  pavement  to 
subgrade  and  a  portion  is  absorbed  in  the 
pavement  itself. 

The  experimental  work  was  conducted 
with  the  idea  of  determining  the  relative 
amounts  of  energy  absorbed,  transmitted 
through  and  returned  as  rebound. 

The  experiment  conducted  was  sub- 
stantially as  follows:  Sections  of  pave- 
ment of  various  thickness  were  securely 
held  in  an-  iron  frame.  The  pavements 
were  held  up  on  edge  so  that  the  top  and 
bottom  surfaces  were  vertical.  Impact 
was  delivered  to  the  pavement  under  test 
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ASPHALTIC    CONCRETE    LAID    ON    ALKALI    SOIL 

Section  of  Kings  County  Highway,  about  one  mile  south  of  Guernsey,  showing  good  condition 
of  highway  through  alkali  soil.  This  pavement,  constructed  in  IQlb,  is  four-inch  asphaltic 
concrete  laid  in  two  courses,     Topeka  type  surface.     Photograph  taken  February,  1922. 


by  means  of  a  steel  ball  suspended  as  a 
pendulum.  The  ball  was  pulled  back 
from  the  pavement  and  let  swing  against 
it.  Another  steel  ball  was  suspended  just 
in  contact  with  the  opposite  side  or 
bottom  of  the  pavement.  It  was  found 
that  the  ball  delivering  the  impact  re- 
bounded from  the  pavement  and  that  a 
portion  of  the  shock  of  impact  was 
transmitted  through  the  pavements  to 
the  ball  hanging  against  the  bottom 
causing  it  to  swing  out.  Measurements 
of  the  rebounil  and  of  the  swing  of  the 
ball  away  from  the  bottom  of  the  pave- 
ment were  made  for  the  various  thick- 
nesses of  the  different  paving  types. 
The  corresponding  energies  were  com- 
puted. It  was  found  that  the  major 
portion  of  the  energy  was  absorbed  by 
asphaltic  concrete  pavements,  that  some 
was  returned  as  rebound  and  that  a 
small  part  was  transmitted  through  the 
pavements. 


This  furnishes-  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  the  ability  of  asphaltic  concrete 
to  absorb  the  shock  of  impact.  These 
shock  absorbing  qualities  reduce  the 
forces  delivered  to  sub-grade  and  mini- 
mize the  danger  of  sub-grade  deforma- 
tions and  consequent  failures.  It  is  the 
shock  absorbing  qualities  coupled  to- 
gether with  the  great  resistance  to 
impact  that  explain  the  great  durability 
of  relatively  thin  asphaltic  concrete 
pavements.  The  semi-rigid  qualities 
insure  a  constant  and  uniform  support 
from  the  sub-grade  at  all  times  and 
prevents  the  setting  up  of  destructive 
internal  stresses  and  strains  due  either 
to  bridging  action  caused  by  sub-grade 
settlement  or  to  expansion  and  con- 
traction caused  by  temperature  changes. 

The  question  has  been  raised  at  dif- 
ferent times  as  to  the  ability  of  asphaltic 
concrete  to  carry  heavy  traffic.  While 
the   actual   weight  of  traffic   carried   by 
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the  most'asphaltic  concrete  pavements 
is  not  known  there  are  a  few  cases  where 
the  amount  of  traffic  carried  has  been 
established.  The  Oakland  Paving  Com- 
pany's quarry  is  located  on  Macadam 
street,  Oakland.  This  street  was  or- 
iginally paved  with  a  thin  oil  macadam. 
In  1914  it  was  surfaced  with  2>2-inch  to 
3-inch  of  asphaltic  concrete.  In  the 
eight  years  that  this  pavement  has  been 
down  over  seventeen  million  tons  of 
traffic  have  passed  over.  The  traffic 
consisted  essentially  of  trucks  ranging 
from  ten  to  twelve  tons  per  load.  The 
record  of  tonnage  is  taken  from  the 
Oakland  Paving  Company's  books.  The 
pavement  is  in  excellent  condition  and 
no  maintenance  has  been  required.  This 
traffic  amounts  to  several  times  that 
which  passed  over  the  Pittsburgh  Test 
Highway. 

A  traffic  count  was  recently  conducted 
by  the  California  Automobile  Associa- 
tion in  the  City  of  Fullerton,  in  Orange 
County.  It  was  found  that  9,602  tons 
of  traffic  moved  over  the  Spadra  road 
in  24  hours.  This  would  amount  to 
approximately  3,000,000  tons  per  year. 
The  Spadra  road  was  paved  with  5-inch 
asphaltic  concrete  in  1913  and  is  in 
very  good  condition  after  nine  years  of 
this  severe  traffic.  There  are  innumerable 
instances  that  might  be  cited  where 
although  the  exact  amount  of  traffic  is 
not  known,  asphaltic  concrete  pave- 
ments have  successfully  carried  ex- 
tremely heavy  loads  for  a  period  of 
years.  Such  an  example  is  the  La  Habra- 
Brea  road  in  Orange  County.  This  road 
was  paved  in  1913  with  5  inches  of 
asphaltic  concrete.  Since  that  time  all 
the  materials  used  in  the  operation  of  the 
oil  field  in  this  district  have  been  trucked 
over  this  pavement.  It  is  in  excellent 
condition.  The  maintenance  has  been 
negligible. 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  soils  in 
California.      Some   make   excellent   sub- 


grades  and  others,  such  as  adobe,  shitting 
sand  and  alkali  are  rather  unfavorable 
.Adobe  has  been  mentioned  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Highway  Commission  as  the 
cause  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  failures 
on  the  State  Highway  System.  Asphaltic 
concrete  has  been  laid  on  adobe  through- 
out the  state  with  universal  success. 
Stockton  is  built  largely  on  adobe. 
Many  of  the  streets  are  paved  with 
asphaltic  concrete  and  although  they 
have  been  down  for  a  long  period  of 
years  they  show  no  signs  of  failure.  The 
town  of  Rio  Vista  is  located  in  an  adobe 
country.  The  streets  are  paved  with 
asphaltic  concrete  in  1914  and  although 
the  pavements  have  been  subjected  to  a 
very  heavy  traffic,  they  have  required  no 
attention  and  are  in  an  excellent  state 
of  preservation. 

The  Middlefield  road  in  San  Mateo 
County  is  also  on  adobe.  This  pavement 
was  laid  in  1914,  and  is  in  excellent 
condition  presenting  a  true  and  even 
surface. 

Dry  sand  is  shifting  and  unstable  and 
difficult  to  compact.  It  is  considered  an 
unfavorable  subgrade.  The  City  of 
Hermosa  Beach  furnishes  one  of  the 
many  examples  where  asphaltic  concrete 
pavements  have  been  laid  successfully 
on  sand.  This  town  has  nearly  a  million 
square  feet  of  4>^-inch  and  5-inch 
asphaltic  concrete  pavements  constructed 
on  a  beach  sand  subgrade.  They  were 
laid  in  1910  and  have  remained  in 
excellent  condition. 

Many  tests  and  investigations  have 
been  conducted  on  the  effect  of  alkali 
soils  on  road  building  materials.  It  has 
been  found  that  those  that  contained  a 
large  percentage  of  sulphates  have  a 
very  corrosive  action  on  some  paving 
types.  The  last  Biennial  Report  ot  the 
California  Highway  Commission  con- 
tains the  following  statement: 

"Laboratory  experiments  have  been 
carried  on  for  several  vears  to  determine 
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the  resistance  of  asphaltic  mail  ma- 
terials to  alkali.  These  experiments 
imlicate  that  where  alkali  is  active  by 
reason  of  the  presence  of  water,  asphaltic 
roads  arc  less  susceptible  to  alkali 
liamage  than  is  cement  concrete." 

Kxtensive  experimental  tests  carried 
on  in  the  road  laboratory  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  verify  these  statements. 
The  highway  between  Dallas  and  Guern- 
sev  in  Kings  County  furnishes  an  example 
of  the  resistance  of  asphaltic  concrete 
against  strong  alkali.  This  pavement 
shows  no  ill  effects  from  the  alkali 
after  six  years  of  exposure. 

There  is  a  more  or  less  prevalent 
opinion  abroad  that  asphalt  pavements 
are  more  slippery  than  other  types  and 
that  a  large  number  of  accidents  are  due 
to  this  source. 

In  order  to  get  the  facts  in  regard  to 
slipperiness  the  coefficient  of  friction 
between  rubber  and  actual  sections  of 
various  California  pavements  was  meas- 
ured. Measurements  were  made  with 
the  pavements  dry  and  under  varying 
tiegrces  of  moisture.  The  non-skid 
qualities  were  found  to  be  very  nearly 
the  same  for  the  different  types  of  pave- 
ment when  dry.  On  subjecting  them  to 
slight  moisture  all  became  more  slippery 
and  in  about  the  same  amount.  The 
moisture  was  just  sufficient  to  loosen  the 
dirt  and  oil  coatings  on  the  pavements 
and  the  increased  slipperiness  appeared 
to  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
slippery  coating  on  the  surface  of  the 
pavements  rather  than  to  the  pavement 
type  itself.  I'nder  conditions  of  heavy 
rainfall  the  coatings  were  washed  away 
and  the  pavements  of  all  types  regained 
their  non-skid  qualities. 

The  reason  that  asphalt  pavements 
are  thought  to  be  more  slippery  than 
other  types  is  that  city  streets  are 
largely  paved  with  asphalt  and  it  is  in 
the  cities  that   traffic   is  congested   and 


the  necessity  for  quick  stops  and  suUiun 
swerves  are  quite  frequent.  The  ntlicr 
paving  types  are  largely  confineii  to 
highways  where  driving  conditions  are 
not  so  strenuous. 

A  record  of  accidents  shows  that  the 
number  of  acciilents  ilue  to  skiilditiL'  is 
very  small  in  comparison  with  those  dnc 
to  other  causes,  amounting  to  but  2.4'  , 
of  all  accidents.  Over  .^0%  were  fdun.i 
to  be  due  to  reckless  driving  and  rhc 
rest  to  such  causes  as  confusion,  inex- 
perienced handling,  lost  control,  broken 
steering  apparatus,  no  lights,  daz/ling 
lights,  intoxication,  failure  of  brakes, 
traveling  unknown  road,  children  and 
pedestrians  stepping  directly  in  front 
of  machines,  crossing  accidents  due  to 
disregard  of  signals,  right  of  way  mis- 
understanding, and  other  causes. 

Skidding  is  not  so  much  a  matter  nf 
the  type  of  pavement,  but  rather  nicrc 
of  the  driver.  .Although  these  acciiienrs 
are  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  tdtaj 
of  accidents,  they  can  be  reduced  l'\ 
careful  common  sense  driving. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  call  Nnur 
attention  to  a  few  facts  of  prime  im- 
portance which  I  would  like  to  ]ca\c 
with  you: 

Firs/:  The  initial  cost  of  asphaltic 
concrete  is  reasonable  and  is,  on  the 
average,  a  little  less  than  that  of  other 
pavement  types. 

Seco)id:  .Asphaltic  concrete  paxc- 
mcnts  have  demonstrated  a  durability 
that  is  unapproacheil  by  any  other  type 
of  pavement. 

Third:  .Asphaltic  concrete  has  been 
laid  on  all  types  of  subgrades  including 
adobe  and  alkali  soils,  with  universal 
success. 

Fourth:  .Asphaltic  concrete  has  prov  en 
its  ability  to  absorb  the  expansion  and 
contraction  .  caused  by  extreme  tem- 
perature changes,  without  cracking  or 
buckling. 
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Fi/lh:  When  repairs  are  necessary, 
they  can  lie  easih-  and  economically 
accomplished. 

Sixth:  Asphaltic  concrete  pavements 
are  ready  for  traffic  the  day  after  laying. 
Long  aggravating  curing  periods  are 
entirely  eliminated. 

.Seventh:  .Asphaltic  concrete  has  suc- 
cessfully carried  extremely  large  amounts 
of  heavy  traffic  several  times  the  amount 
tested  over  the  Pittsburg  Test  High- 
way. 

Eight:  -Asphaltic  concrete  pavements 
have    heen    laid    on    the    Pacific    Coast 


since  1894,  and  there  has  been  a  steady 
increase  each  year  over  the  previous 
year.  During  the  year  1918  there  were 
seven  and  a  half  million  square  feet  of 
asphaltic  concrete  base  and  surface 
pavement  laid  on  the  Pacific  Coast; 
in  1919,  ten  million;  in  1920,  twenty- 
eight  million;  1921,  forty  million;  in  1922, 
forty-nine  million  square  feet.  This 
steady  increase  has  not  been  due  to  a 
temporary  rush  to  a  new  and  experi- 
mental type,  but  rather  to  the  excellent 
records  demonstrated  by  a  tried  and 
proven  pavement. 


CONCLUSIONS  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
HIGHWAY  CONFERENCE 

(From  Highway  News  Digest,  March  J/,  1923.) 


As  a  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
Highway  Conference,  the  Committee 
on  Conclusions  submits  the  following: 

ADMINISTRATION 

The  construction,  maintenance,  financ- 
ing, and  operation  of  highways  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  a  question  of 
nation  wide  transportation  and  less 
one  of  neighborhood  convenience.  There 
are  two  general  phases  to  every  problem 
coming  before  a  state  highway  depart- 
ment for  solution — the  business  and  the 
technical.  A  majority  of  the  states 
have  recognized  this  fact  by  providing 
tor  either  engineer  commissioners  or 
technically  trained  engineer  executives. 
We  believe  this  principle  is  sound  funda- 
mentally and  urge  the  state  authorities, 
both  executive  and  legislative,  to  provide 
at  all  times  strong  engineering  control 
in  the  administrative  and  executive  work 
of  their  state  highway  departments  and 
engineering  supervision  of  the  construc- 
tion, maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
highway  systems. 

To  this  end  we  urge  that  these  depart- 
ments   be    removed    from    political    in- 


fluences, and  that  continuity  of  service 
be  preserved  for  a  sufficient  period  to 
insure  stabilized  policies.  In  no  other- 
way  is  it  possible  to  safeguard  and 
protect  the  interests  of  the  citizen,  who 
is  paying  for  the  roads. 

State  highway  departments,  with  their 
knowledge  of  the  geography  and 
topography  of  the  states,  should  de- 
termine without  legislative  or  other 
interference  what  roads  or  systems  of 
roads  should  be  constructed  and  main- 
tained with  state  funds  and  should  not 
be  governed  by  legislation  as  to  types 
and  cost  of  construction. 

FINANCE 

Every  State  highway  department 
should  be  operated  under  an  Annual 
Budget  System. 

The  cost  of  building  and  maintaining 
adequate  systems  of  highways  should  be 
distributed  equitably  among  the  sources 
of  highway  revenue  in  proportion  to  the 
benefits  derived  from  the  improvement. 

The  permanent  features  of  original 
construction  of  highways  should  be 
financed  on   the  "pay  as  you  go"  plan 
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or  from  the  proceeds  of  serial  bonds, 
according  to  the  stage  of  development  of 
the  highway  systems  now  existing  in 
the  several  states. 

The  policy  of  requiring  the  user  of  the 
roads  to  pay  for  the  service  received 
through  a  license  and  a  gasoline  tax  is  a 
sound  one,  and  all  revenues  from  such 
sources  should  be  applied  primarily  to 
the  maintenance  and  reconstruction  of 
highways. 

CO.VSTRUCTION 

Owing  to  variations  in  climate,  soil, 
traffic  conditions  and  available  materials, 
no  one  standard  type  of  pavement  is 
practical  for  the  country  or  even  for  a 
state. 

Granite  block,  brick  and  bituminous 
tops  on  a  concrete  foundation,  and  a 
concrete  pavement  may  be  termed  as 
construction  of  the  first  class;  the  so- 
called  flexible  types  of  pavements  may 
be  termed  as  construction  of  the  second 
class;  and  gravel,  sand  and  clay  or  other 
top  soil  roads  may  be  termed  as  con- 
struction of  the  third  class. 

MAINTENANCE 

Unless  adequate  maintenance  is  pro- 
vided for,  initial  construction  of  highways 
should  not  be  undertaken  at  all. 

The  same  engineer  who  builds  the  road 
should  be  heki  responsible  for  its  up- 
keep. 

TRAFFIC 

Kach  state  highway  department  should 
establish  a  traffic  bureau  to  make  a 
highway  transport  survey  in  all  its 
phases  to  determine  present  and  forecast 
future,  traffic  conditions,  to  assist  in  the 
selection  of  the  economic  road  con- 
struction. 

Efforts  should  be  made,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  motor  vehicle  officials,  to 
establish  as  soon  as  possible  uniform 
motor  vehicle  laws  and  regulations,  so 
that  the  user  of  the  roatl  may  travel 
under  uniform  laws  wherever  he  goes. 


It  is  highly  desirable  that  a  uniform 
law  be  enacted  by  the  states  of  the  union 
regulating  the  dimensions  of  motor 
driven  vehicles  and  the  wheel  load  of 
such  vehicles. 

An  eflx)rt  should  be  made  to  provide 
proper  standard  devices  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  road  user  and  the  pre- 
vention of  accidents  and  no  person 
should  be  allowed  to  operate  a  motor- 
driven  vehicle  upon  a  public  highway 
until  such  driver  has  been  examined  and 
a  license  showing  competency  has  been 
granted. 

We  believe  in  the  installation  of  simple, 
easily  followed  direction  signs. 

A  more  determined  effort  should  be 
made  to  promptly  eliminate  all  grade 
crossings. 

Realizing  the  grave  responsibility  rest- 
ing upon  the  officials  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  highways  for  the 
safety  of  the  public,  we  earnestly  appeal 
to  the  people  at  large  to  aid  in  making 
these  conclusions  effective. 
Thos.  H.  MacDonald,  Chief,  Bureau  of 

Public  Roads,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agricul- 
ture. 
Frederick  Stuart  Greene, 

New  York  State  Highway  Commission. 
.•\rthur  VV.  Dean,  Chief  Engineer, 

Massachusetts  State  Highway  Commis- 
sion. 

Frank  Page,  Chairman,  North  Carolina 

State  Highway  Commission. 
Paul      D.      Sargent,      Chief     Engineer, 

Maine  State  Highway  Commission. 
Clifford   Older,    Chief  Engineer,    Illinois 

State  Highway  Commission. 
H.  G.  Shirley,  Chairman,  Virginia  State 

Highway  Commission. 
Charles   J.    Bennett,    Connecticut   State 

Highway  Commissioner. 
William  H.  Connell,  Pennsylvania  State 

Asst.    State    Highwav    Commissioner. 
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DISCUSSION  AT  PALO  ALTO 

Of  the  Proposition  to  Deprive  Cities  of  Their  Control 
Over  Street  Railway  Franchises 


(Cnnlinued  from  the  March  Issue) 


Mr.  Reed:  The  amendment  reads 
tli.ir  the  Railroad  Commission  shall 
ha\c  the  power  to  accept  the  surrender 
lit  all  such  franchises  granted  by  it  and 
o(  all  such  franchises  hereafter  granted. 
But  they  cannot  compel  the  giving  up 
of  a  franchise  already  granted. 

Mr.  Orbison:  But  they  could  say  to 
some  municipality  that  was  suffering 
(rdiii  the  lack  of  transportation,  for 
instance,  where  bus  transportation  would 
be  the  only  relief,  at  least  for  the  time 
being,  "No,  you  can't  grant  it,  for  the 
reason  that  you  are  going  to  take  some 
supposed  money  out  of  the  pocket  of 
the  railroad,"  and  therefore  deprive  the 
citv  of  the  right  of  that  much  needed 
transportation  facility. 

Mr.  Reed:  If  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission felt  that  it  was  important,  for 
the  best  interests  of  any  community, 
that  a  certain  line  of  procedure  be 
followed,  just  as  in  the  present  situation 
with  water  companies  and  electric  fa- 
cilities in  certain  places,  they  would 
have  the  right,  and  we  maintain  that 
that  right  would  then  be  granted  to 
a  body  which  has  all  the  information, 
the  ability  to  gather  information,  to 
determine  what  is  the  proper  course  of 
procedure.  Now,  this  gentleman  who' 
was  so  courteous  on  the  left,  Major 
Kirkbride,  suggested  the  attitude  of  the 
Real  Estate  Association  as  favoring 
having  paving  done  by  the  property 
owners.  I  want  to  say  most  emphatically 
that  the  gentleman  has  built  up  a  case 
there  entirely  without  foundation. 

The  President:  You  will  have  some 
time  alloted  in  which  to  reply  to  every- 
thing, Mr.  Reed. 


Mr.  Osborne,  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  of  Los  Angeles:  We  have  been 
working  for  three  years  with  the  Rail- 
road Commission,  presenting  cases  before 
them,  where  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
was  affected.  I  am  absolutely  of  the 
opinion  that  this  proposed  amendment 
should  not  pass,  for  the  reasons  that 
have  been  stated,  and  I  want  to  say 
that  it  is  very  strongly  my  opinion  that 
the  matter  is  very  largely  an  economic 
one,  and  not  a  matter  of  whether  the 
Railroad  Commission  has  the  power  to 
grant  franchises  or  the  city.  So  far  as 
the  city  is  concerned,  I  can  state  with  a 
great  deal  of  assurance  that  they  will 
lose  a  very  valuable  right  if  they  are 
permitted  to  go  to  a  State  body  or  to  a 
National  body. 

ADDRESS  OF  MILTON  BRYAN,  Esq. 
Deputy  City  Attorney  of  Los  Angeles, 
Against  the  Transportation  Franchise 
Amendment. 

Mr.  Bryan:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen:  I  have  not,  as  have  the 
speakers  who  have  just  preceeded  me, 
made  a  study  of  this  question.  I  am 
assuming  to  discuss  this  question  briefly 
before  you  this  afternoon,  in  the  belief 
that  it  is  so  simple  in  its  principles  and  so 
apparent  upon  its  face  as  to  its  motive, 
and  so  direct  in  its  relations  to  the  people 
of  the  various  municipalities  of  this 
state,  that  no  consistent  or  prolonged 
study  is  necessary  to  understand  it. 

The  first  speaker  has  said  much  with 
which  I  heartily  concur.  He  has  pictured 
and  defined  conditions  which  no  doubt 
exist  in  many,  if  not  in  most,  of  the 
communities    of    this    state.     I    listened 
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attentively  to  hear  him  explain  to  \ciu 
how  and  in  what  manner  that  situation 
would  be  altered  through  the  agency  of 
the  proposed  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution. If  he  did  explain  it,  I  was  so 
obtuse  that  I  failed  to  catch  it. 

Now,  he  talks  about  the  failure  of  the 
extension  of  interurban  and  street  rail- 
ways. Such  extensions  have  been  rare  in 
recent  years.  But  if  he  contends  that 
the  failure  to  extend  street  and  interur- 
ban railways  has  been  due  to  the  fact 
that  municipalities  have  controlled  the 
granting  of  franchises  and  have  arbi- 
trarily refused  to  permit  extensions  of 
street  and  interurban  railways,  I  take 
issue  with  him  upon  that  question,  and 
challenge  the  statement,  if  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  made. 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  who  so  earnestly  desired  the 
extension  of  street  and  interurban  rail- 
ways, to  the  fact  that  the  railways  den\ 
that  there  is  any  Governmental  power 
that  can  compel  them  to  extend  their 
lines  into  new  territory.  And  further, 
that  there  has  been  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, in  which  that  compulsion  was 
undertaken  against  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad 
in  which  that  court  held  that  only  the 
stockholders  and  owners  of  those  roads 
had  the  power  and  authority  to  say 
whether  new  roads  and  new  extensions 
should  be  built  or  not;  that  the  state 
and  its  subdivisions  may  regulate,  but 
neither  can  enforce  the  construction  of 
street  and  interurban  railways.  It  has 
never  been  shown  by  the  arguments 
made  here  for  the  measure  that,  if  this 
authority,  which  now  rests  in  the  munici- 
palities, were  transferred  to  and  con- 
ferred upon  the  Railroad  Commission, 
that  Commission  could  or  would  compel 
or  otherwise  induce  the  construction 
of  railroads,  where  they  are  not  now 
being  constructed. 
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If  indftcrminate  franchises  would  ac- 
complish the  purpose  which  the  gentle- 
men desire,  then  why  not  ask,  why  not 
propose,  the  granting  of  indeterminate 
franchises,  instead  of  franchises  limited 
to  twenty-five  years,  without  taking 
away  from  the  municipalities  the  power 
to  grant  those  franchises?  I  know  of 
no  instance  in  which  a  city  has  refused 
to  permit  a  street  or  interurban  railway 
to  extend  its  lines.  I  find  that  they  are 
glad  to  have  those  lines  extended,  so  as 
to  give  additional  service  to  the  people 
of  the  communities.  And,  so  far  as 
the  municipalities  desiring  to  be  relieved 
is  concerned,  he  thinks  that  they  should 
be  glad,  indeed,  to  be  relieved  of  their 
governmental  functions.  My  fellow 
citizens,  that  does  not  accord  with  any 
experience  that  I  have  ever  had  with 
Governments  of  any  character.  I  say 
to  you  that  the  principle  of  this  pro- 
posed amendment  is  at  variance  with 
the  principle  of  American  Government. 
It  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  principles 
of  Jefferson  and  of  Lincoln.  Of  Jefferson, 
who  said  that  Governments  derived 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed;  and  of  Lincoln,  who  gave 
us  the  principle  he  expressed  so  aptly 
and  so  wisely,  the  principle  of  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and 
by  the  people. 

Now,  why  should  the  granting  of 
franchises,     which     affect     a    particular 


municipality  in  each  case,  a  franchise 
to  use  the  streets  of  that  municipality, 
streets  which  the  citizens  of  that  munici- 
pality must  pave,  must  build  and  main- 
tain— why  should  that  power  be  wrested 
from  the  governmental  authority  of  that 
community  and  placed  in  a  district 
body?  The  spirit  of  American  govern- 
ment is  government  by  the  people, 
and  a  democracy  seeks  to  bring  govern- 
ment just  as  near  to  the  people  as  it  is 
possible  and  practicable  to  bring  it. 
I  was  reminded  while  Mr.  King  was 
talking  of  proportional  representation 
here,  that  he  might  have  added  in  his 
argument  for  it  that  that  system  of 
representation  would  have  the  effect 
of  bringing  government  more  nearly  to 
the  people.  The  individual  is  the  unit  of 
government  in  this  country.  And  the 
nearest  to  the  individual  that  Govern- 
ment can  be  brought,  the  best — and 
that  is  the  purpose  of  our  forefathers  in 
the  establishment  of  this  government. 

This  measure  is  a  reactionary  measure. 
It  seeks  to  revert  in  the  principle  of  local 
self  government,  to  take  it  away  rather 
than  to  confer  it  upon  the  individuals 
or  community  of  individuals  directly 
interested. 

Let  me  give  you  some  reasons  why  the 
local  authorities  are  better  qualified  to 
control  the  granting  of  a  franchise  in 
their  communities  than  would  be  the 
Railroad  Commission.     In  some  of  the 
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cities,  I  know  in  the  city  where  I  live, 
the  traffic  congestion  is  the  most  serious 
problem  that  confronts  the  authorities 
and  people.  Only  a  short  time  ago,  it 
became  necessary  for  the  Board  of  Public 
Utilities  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  to 
refuse  to  a  sister  city,  the  neighboring 
little  city  of  Glendale,  a  franchise  to 
operate  motor  busses  over  our  streets, 
for  the  reason  that  the  congestion  in 
that  portion  of  the  city  and  on  those 
streets  over  which  it  was  proposed  to 
operate  those  motor  buses,  was  already 
so  great  that  we  could  not  think  of 
permitting  the  extra  congestion  which 
the  granting  of  that  franchise  would 
cause.  • 

.'\11  of  you  attorneys  and  engineers 
who  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
valuations  of  railroad  properties,  know 
that  a  franchise  is  frequently  a  very 
material  part  of  the  value  of  the  railway 


property.  Who  knows  so  well  as  the 
city  authorities  of  a  city  what  a  franchise 
to  be  granted  within  that  city  is  worth? 
There  is  another  reason  that  is  very 
important,  why  the  local  authorities 
should  control  the  granting  of  that 
franchise,  and  that  is,  that,  in  granting 
the  franchise,  they  are  enabled  to  lay 
down  the  terms  and  conditions  upon 
which  a  franchise  shall  be  granted  and 
upon  which  it  shall  be  operated.  The 
prescribing  of  those  conditions  is  in 
itself,  of  sufficient  importance  to  con- 
demn this  amendment.  In  our  city, 
some  of  the  conditions  named  are  that 
all  letter  carriers,  police  officers,  police- 
man, officers  of  the  fire  department,  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  getting  on  a  street 
car  or  any  interurban  car  within  the 
limits  of  the  city  and  riding  free  within 
those  limits,  upon  the  discharge  of  their 

official    duties.  (To  be  Conlinued) 
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If  so  then  you  should  consider  the  advisability 
of  insuring  your  proceedings,  your  improve- 
ments and  your  assessment  to  comply  with  all 
the  technicalities  and  intricacies  of  the   law. 

Then  is  the  time  you  want  expert  advice, 
forms,  bonds  and  books  that  agree  with  the 
street  laws  including  all  amendments. 

Years  of  specializing  on  this  phase  of  the  law 
enables  us  to  properly  and  legally  assume 
responsibility  for  the  correct  fulfillment  of 
your  order. 
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list,  as  some  advocates  of  city  planning 
have  l>een  prone  to  do.  It  is  a  great 
thing,  and  one  of  the  things  that  must 
not  1m:  neglected,  to  have  a  plan  worked 
out  as  part  of  your  civic  plan,  for  the 
grouping  at  one  or  more  points  of  civic 
centers,  for  administrative  buildings, 
as  they  have  in  San  Francisco,  or  a  civic 
center  of  Arts  and  letters,  as  are  building 
in  some  other  cities.  It  is  a  great  thing, 
the  cumulative  effect  of  getting  your 
public  buildings  in  one  group — something 
that  has  a  great  deal  of  advantage, 
both  to  people  in  the  city,  who  thereby 
gain  a  great  deal  of  civic  pride  and 
something  about  which  to  center  their 
affections,  and  also  for  visitors.  San 
Francisco's  civic  center  is  heralded  all 
over  the  world  as  a  great  accomplish- 
ment. It  cost  them  no  more  than  the 
building  of  those  buildings  separately 
would  have  done — probably  less.  .And 
yet  a  little  foresight  in  the  making  of  a 
plan,  and  in  the  direction  of  acquiring 
an  area  adequate  for  the  buildings  that 
they  needed  to  build  there,  has  produced 
that  great  group. 

Cleveland,  in  the  Fast,  was  one  of  the 
first  cities,  long  before  San  Francisco, 
to  start  a  mall,  and  to  build  its  buildings 
about  in  a  group,  and  that  is  one  thing 
accomplished  today.  It  perhaps  does  not 
show  up  as  well  as  the  San  Francisco 
center,  because  they  did  not  clear  up 
the  intervening  buildings,  that  is,  they 
had  not  done  it  when  I  was  there  in 
June.  But  they  will  probably  in  the 
next  two  or  three  years. 

That  kind  of  grouping,  you  will  see 
more  and  more  as  we  go  along,  because 
it  is  the  history  of  the  world  from  the 
beginning  of  cities  that  the  people  have 
recognized  that  if  you  can  get  your 
public  buildings  in  a  group,  you  have 
something  noteworthy  that  people  will 
come  from  other  parts  of  the  world 
to  see.    And  the  great  things  in  Furope 
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that  arc  talkeil  about  in  the  successful 
cities  as  you  pass  through  them  are 
nothint;  more  than  groups  of  civic  centers, 
built  here  and  there  and  at  different 
periods,  varying  from  fifty  to  five 
hundred  years  apart,  but  in  the  end 
proiiucing  a  common,  cumulative  result. 
The  last  item  to  which  I  want  to  in- 
vite your  attention.  No.  9,  in  a  com- 
plete city  plan,  is  the  establishing  of  an 
art  jury  by  charter  amendment,  as  in 
New  York  City  and  Philadelphia,  where, 
matter  how  absolutely  rotten  Tam- 
ny  may  be,  it  can't  put  up  any 
building,  any  public  building,  or  use 
any  public  money  for  building,  unless 
the  design  has  been  approved  by  an  art 
'  jur>-  independent  of  Tammany,  and 
which  has  been  of  a  ver>  high  quality 
of  membership.  That  is  why  the  public 
buildings  in  New  York  City,  built  by 
Tamman)'  and  political — well,  I  won't 
say  corruption,  but  by  political  man- 
euvering of  all  kinds,  has  been  held  up 
to  a  high  standard  of  design  that  is 
much  more  noteworthy-  than  anything 
we  can  show  on  this  coast  as  a  whole. 
Because  they  had  the  foresight  to  get 
an  amendment  to  the  charter  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  I  think  about  1895 
or  1898,  which  provided  that  the  Mayor 
should  appoint  from  certain  lists,  and 
it  provides  the  list — he  can  only  appoint 
one  ot  three  nominees  appointed  by  the 


Municipal  -Art  S(jciet>',  that  is  the 
society  that  runs  the  great  metropolitan 
museum  in  New  York,  and  another 
group  of  three  named  by  the  Chapter  of 
Architects  in  New  York  City,  and  a 
sculptor  nominated  by  the  National 
Society  of  Sculptors.  They  have  one 
architect,  one  painter,  and  one  sculptor 
on  this  commission,  and  two  laymen, 
and  this  commission  has  the  right  of 
absolute  veto,  under  the  charter,  of  any 
design  of  any  buildings,  to  say  that  it 
is  or  is  not  up  to  a  certain  standard  of 
excellence. 

We  have  one  city  in  this  state  which 
has  approached  that,  and  that  is  Los 
Angeles,  which  has  a  provision  in  its 
charter  for  a  municipal  art  commission. 
Unfortunately,  they  have  not  powers  as 
complete  as  they  have  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  In  Philadelphia  they  call 
it  the  art  jury.  I  think  that  is  a  better 
name,  the  Art  Jury  of  Philadelphia, 
and  if  you  will  send  for  their  reports  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Art  Jury,  you  will  be 
astounded  to  see  what  they  contain — 
they  will  show  you  pictures  of  what  are 
submitted  for  foundations  and  bridges 
and  fire  houses  and  municipal  buildings, 
schools,  all  kinds,  and  then  on  the 
opposite  page  the  design  which  they  got 
up,  insisting  on  it,  and  which  in  many 
cases  comes  last.  It  is  not  the  expenses 
that  gets  the  results,  but  it  is  the  holding 
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it  up  to  a  certain  standard  of  design. 
But  if  every  architect  in  a  city  knew 
that,  no  matter  what  piece  of  municipal 
work  he  was  doing,  it  had  to  be  passed 
on  by  a  jury  of  competent  men,  he 
naturally  would  be  more  careful  than  he 
would  in  his  desire  otherwise,  although 
architects  as  a  profession  do  their  best 
on  the  whole. 

Now,  those  nine  things,  taken  to- 
gether, form  a  good  general  measure  of 
the  standards  and  the  progress  in  city 
building,  in  any  city  at  the  present  time. 
How  many  can  you  report  as  having 
in  your  city?  There  is  no  city  in  the 
country  that  has  complied  with  all 
those  items  yet.  St.  Louis  and  one  or 
two  other  cities  are  now  well  on  the  way 
to  saying,  "We  have  a  complete  city 
plan  after  seven  or  eight  years  of  most 
careful  research  and  planning.  But 
we  can  develop  such  plans,  and  it  was 
just  the  point  that  Dr.  Rastall  was 
making  in  the  talk  just  before  me,  that 
that  kind  of  business  methods  and 
business  efficiency  is  going  to  be  re- 
quired in  coming  years  in  all  our  cities. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it.     There  is  a 


higher  standard  of  city  building  being 
required  of  all  of  us.  It  is  just  a  question 
of  are  we  going  to  educate  them  into 
saying,  "Yes,  we  are  going  to  get  every 
one  of  those  items  and  complete  the 
scheme." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  taken  a  little 
more  time  to  thoroughly  sum  up  than  1 
had  intended.  But  I  will  be  glad  to 
answer  any  questions,  if  anyone  desires 
to  ask  questions.  Of  course,  I  have 
just  hit  the  high  spots  in  what  I  have 
had   to  say. 

Mr.  Blodgett:  Do  you  advocate  union 
depots? 

Mr.  Cheney:  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it  that  the  convenience  of  the 
public  is  greatly  advantaged  and  the 
respect  of  the  traveling  public  is  greatly 
gained,  by  having  in  any  given  city 
a  union  depot.  A  year  ago,  when  I  left 
Portland,  having  attended  there  the 
National  City  Planning  Conference,  the 
Mayor  asked  me  to  send  him  a  post  card 
or  photograph  of  every  union  depot  that 
we  encountered  on  the  way  to  Pittsburg 
and  back  again.  After  we  crossed  the 
Mississippi  River,  in  fact,  before  we  had 
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crossed  the  Missouri  River  at  Omaha, 
we  began  to  find  many  union  depots 
in  every  city  of  any  consequence,  pretty 
nearly.  And  the  demand  everywhere  is 
for  union  depots,  .^nd  the  strange  thing, 
is  this,  that  the  railroad  stations,  after  a 
city  gets  to  be  about  2,500  people,  do 
not  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  business 
district.  The  business  district  tends 
to  move  away  from  the  railroad  depot 
towards  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
city,  which  is  always  away  from  the 
depot.  The  high  class  residence  people, 
having  purchasing  power,  build  their 
residences  away  from  the  depot,  and  the 
retail  district  builds  toward  them.  So 
the  railroad  depot,  particularly  the 
passenger  depot,  is  a  matter  of  small 
interest  to  the  retail  business  district. 
There  were  those,  I  believe,  in  Los 
Angeles  even,  that  were  misled,  I  think, 
into  thinking  that  the  location  of  the 
union  passenger  depot  would  help  the 
business  district.     I  don't  think  it  does. 


I  don't  think  any  close  student  of  city 
development  believes  any  more  that  it 
tioes.  So,  if  you  can  get  in  your  cities  a 
union  passenger  station,  which  generally 
helps  you  to  get  one  path  for  all  the 
railroads  through  the  city,  which  is  the 
most  important  thing,  and  some  kind 
of  a  union  yard  terminal,  where  there 
can  be  a  common  L.  C.  L.  depot,  you 
have  gained  a  great  deal  for  your  city. 
It  has  been  the  railroads  that  have 
fought  that,  and  not  the  cities.  The 
railroads  have  assiduously  cultivated 
the  idea  that  the  individual  railroad  was 
the  important  thing.  We  know  that  is 
no  longer  true.  We  know  that  no  matter 
how  important  it  is  to  have  competing 
through  lines  for  service,  that  we  have 
the  railroads  so  regulated,  and  we  are  not 
going  to  give  up  that  regulation,  no 
matter  how  you  and  I  believe  about 
regulation  or  operation  of  railroads,  the 
world  has  adopted  this  system,  the 
country    has    adopted    this    system    of 
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IN  a  large  natural  deposit  of  asphalt  in  the  outskirts  of  Los 
Angeles,  about  eight  miles  west  of  the  center  of  the  city, 
the  University  of  CaUfornia  has  discovered  entire  skeletons  of 
a  large  variety  of  prehistoric  animals.  Evidently  these  crea- 
tures got  too  close  to  the  asphalt  when  it  was  soft,  were  caught 
in  its  gummy  grip  and  sank  beneath  the  surface  before  they 
could  tear  themselves  loose. 

The  condition  of  the  skeletons  gives  abundant  evi- 
dence both  of  the  preservative  qualities  of  asphalt  and 
its  great  cementing  strength. 
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do  the  least  damage  in  location  and  the 
greatest  gooil  in  service.  And  if"  there 
were  some  way,  some  organizing,  unify- 
ing agency  coulil  be  created,  some  means 
of  getting  together  between  the  state 
and  the  railroad,  which  the  railroad 
plans  hit  all  right,  but  the  state  never 
has,  as  a  consequence  of  which  the  rail- 
roads   have    not    been    able    heretofore 

work  out  any  future  scheme  that  they 
thought  there  was  any  chance  ot  the  city 
following.  The  city  has  always  been 
going  on  as  a  purely  hit  and  miss  thing, 
■hich  they  take  all  they  can  get 
from  the  railroad,  and  leave  the  other 
fellow  to  look  for  his*  own  salvation. 
Now  we  are  coming  into  a  new  idea  of 
things,  for  the  city  to  have  a  plan  and 
to  work  to  a  scheme  and  to  demand  of 
the  railroads  a  cooperation,  which  I 
have  found  they  are  pretty  generally 
glad  to  have,  if  there  is  any  way  to  work 
it  out. 

You  know  the  joke  about  the  union 
depot  is  that  Jay  Gould  I  think,  way 
back  in  1889,  fought  through  the  Mis- 
souri Courts  and  through  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  the  right  of 
railroads  to  have  a  union  depot  in  St. 
Louis.       And    those    old    decisions    way 


back  in  the  nineties  are  the  things  we 
used — they  used  to  say  that  the  law  and 
the  tlecisions  were  all  against  it.  In 
those  days  people  try  to  obstruct  the 
union  depots,  because  they  were  afraid 
of  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade. 
Today  the  shoe  is  one  the  other  foot, 
and  everywhere  in  the  F.ast  you  will 
see  it  the  other  way.  Last  year  all  the 
way  to  our  National  Conference  we 
passed  through  numerous  union  depots 
through  the  middle  west  and  in  the  east. 
Of  course,  this  unification  of  rail  lines 
is  not  a  thing  you  can  work  out  in  a 
hurry.  You  have  got  to  start  out  today 
for  tomorrow,  or  you  won't  even  get  it 
for  tomorrow  or  five  years  from  now. 
It  has  got  to  be  financed,  and  the  plan 
of  financing  has  to  be  worked  out  long 
in  advance.  But  it  is  coming,  it  is  the 
trend,  and  every  city  ought  to  turn 
toward  it  and  plan  for  it.  Somewhere 
in  Texas,  I  have  forgotten  which  city  it 
was,  they  succeeded  in  getting  the 
railroad  off  from  the  main  street  of  the 
town  and  move  it  to  a  back  street  by 
Court  order,  sustained  by  the  Appellate 
Court.  That  is  the  same  thing  Los 
Angeles  is  trying  to  do  right  now,  and 
it  is  temporarily  held  up  in  the  courts. 
Does  that  answer  your  question,  Mr. 
Blodgett? 
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Mr.  Blodgett:     Yes. 

Mr.  Hall:  We  have  a  difficult  situa- 
tion in  our  town  of  Richmond,  an  in- 
dustrial town,  about  parks  and  play- 
grounds or  recreation  spots.  You  advo- 
cated joint  supervision  and  use  of  those 
parks  and  playgrounds.  How  would 
you  manage  that,  because  our  school 
playgrounds  are  used  almost  as  much 
as  they  can  be  now,  since  part  of  the 
children  are  out  on  the  playgrounds 
even  during  study  periods.  If  we  had 
that  general  joint  use  with  us,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  schools,  we  would  have 
very  small  children,  and  baby  buggies, 
and  all  sorts  and  stages  of  people  inside 
ot  the  school  grounds.  It  would  seem 
that  we  must  have  some  other  park 
that  is  outside  of  the  school  grounds. 

Mr.  Cheney:  The  best  park  that  you 
could  build,  and  the  most  economical 
and  most  useful  and  one  that  would  be 
appreciated  most  by  your   people,    after 


they  used  it,  would  be  a  park  adjoining 
or  right  in  connection  with  the  school, 
no  matter  where  your  schools  are.  Pay 
twice  as  much,  if  you  have  to,  for  a  piece 
of  land  adjoining  a  school,  even  if 
you  have  to  tear  buildings  off  from  it  and 
put  in  there  a  place,  and  it  need  only  he 
a  small  part  of  the  area,  for  nurse 
girls  and  small  babies,  and  so  on — 
just  go  down  the  list.  You  should 
have  in  connection  with  every  school 
no  less  than  six  acres  of  play-field. 
Every  elementary  school  which  will 
ultimately  go  to  a  maximum,  should 
have  an  ideal,  and  there  is  a  practical 
ideal,  a  six  acre  playground,  which 
would  include,  approximately  one  acre 
given  over  to  the  women  and  children, 
smaller  children.  And  you  will  find  that 
the  mothers  of  the  smaller  children, 
who  have  one  or  two  older  children  in 
school,  will  see  that  their  older  children 
get   more   use   of  the   playground   when 
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the  mothers  can  go  alongside  to  the 
other  playgroinnl. 

As  to  the  Initlget,  the  best  way  to  get 
the  Inuiget  worked  out  is  to  take  your 
municipal  huiiget  and  make  your  play 
director,  if  possible,  agree  with  your 
school  board,  and  have  them  pay  part 
of  his  salary.  You  will  get  a  better  class 
of  men,  because  you  can  pay  more.  You 
should  pay  about  $12  or  ?I5,  the  school 
board  paying  an  equal  amount.  But  you 
will  find  that  the  school  board  does  not 
feel  that  it  can  afford  the  appropriation 
of  four  or  five  thousand  dollars  for  a 
high  class  man,  and  you  don't  either. 
And  unless  you  have  competent  play 
directors,  you  are  not  going  to  have 
much  of  a  playground  system;  and 
unless  you  have  a  well  financed  play- 
ground system,  its  maintenance  is  ques- 
tionable— in  fact  it  is  more  of  a  liability 
than  an  asset. 

Mr.  Hall:     I   agree   with   you  on   the 


schools  and  that  division,  but  as  for  the 
scjiarate  place  for  the  women  and  the 
little  bits  of  children,  in  an  industrial 
town,  while  you  are  speaking  of  acres, 
vou  must  remember  that  we  are  only 
speaking  of  feet  over  there. 

Mr.  Cheney:  I  should  say  it  is  false 
economy  to  buy  feet.  I  should  say  to 
you  that  you  will  be  sorry,  and  you  will 
probably  abandon  a  playground  much 
under  an  acre,  as  time  goes  on.  You 
may  think  now  it  is  a  great  design. 
But  if  you  remember  that  for  every 
school  you  have  got  to  have  somebody 
superintend  the  place  and  take  care 
of  it,  and  that  it  is  more  of  an  expense 
to  take  care  of  one  acre  here  and  another 
one  over  here  and  another  one  up  here, 
than  it  is  to  take  care  of  three  acres  or 
two  acres  next  to  the  school  ground, 
and  remember  that  if  you  can't  buy  the 
whole  piece  now,  buy  the  piece  next  to 
your  school  grounds  first  and  as  fast  as 
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WESTERN    makes    STEEL  TANKS  for   all  purposes. 

Designed,  Fabricated,   Erected  anywhere  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

WESTERN    CORRUGATED    CULVERTS    will    give    service    heretofore 

unknown,  as  WESTERN  CULVERT  METAL  is  of  unequaled  rust-resisting, 

non-corrosive    Quality.       You  will  find  nothing  but  "WESTERN"    Culverts 

under  the  State  Highways. 

Let  Us  Figure  Your  Specifications 

Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co.  of  Cal. 

444  Market  Street  1758  N.  Broadway 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

TAFT  BAKERSFIELD  FRESNO 
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you  can,  because  the  same  person  can 
take  care  o»'  Ixith  the  phiygrmimi  and 
school  gnninil.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
you  have  these  separate,  detacheil  little 
play  grounds,  you  go  into  a  comparative 
ex|"H;nses  of  maintenance  that  is  greater 


the) 


than  the  original  expense,  and  that 
expense  of  operation  will  eat  you  up  and 
l)reak  ilown  your  play  ground  systtin  in 
the  course  of  time.  It  has  in  dthcr 
cities,  and  I  don't  think  you  i..ui 
escape    it. 


WATER  RESOURCES  INVESTIGATION 

League  of  California   Municipalities, 
Pacific    Building,  San    Francisco. 

Cientlemen: 

I'nder  separate  cover  we  are  forwarding  you  three  copies  of  report  on   tlu 
Water  Resources  of  California,  prepared  for  the  Legislature  of  1923  liy  the  Divi^ 
of  F.ngineering  and  Irrigation  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Works. 

This  report  is  the  result  of  a  state-witie  investigation  completed  durint; 
past  biennium,  under  the  provisions  "of  an  act  appropriating  J200,(XX)  for  the  u 
in    1921. 

Should   the  members  of  your  league  be  interested  in  receiving     additid 
copies  of  this  report,  the  Division  office  will  gladly  furnish  them  upon  request. 
Sincerely  yours, 
DIVISION  OF  F.NGINFERING  .AND  IRRIGATION, 
Department  of  Public  Works,  Sacramento. 
By  P.\UL  B.\1LEY, 

Deputy  Chief  of  Division. 


TRIDENT  METERS 

FOR  ALL  SERVICES 

Split  Case  Meters  for  Warm  Climates 

C.  I.  Breakable  Frost  liottoms  for  Cold  Climates 

Hot  Water  and  Oil  Meters.      Crest  Meters  for  Large  Flow; 

Compound  Meters  for  all  streams,  Large  and  Small 


TRIDENT  DISC 


Sold  158,000  in  1921 

A   record    unsurpassed    in    the   history  of 
the  Meter  Business 


NEPTUNE  METER  CO. 

NLW  YORK 


PORTLAND.    SEATTLE.    SPOKANE.    SAN  DIECO 
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The  Romance 
of  Cement 

This  is  the  Age  of  Cement. 

Towering  skyscrapers,  impossible  without  Cement,  house 
hundred  of  thousands  of  workers. 

Great  bridges  and  viaducts  of  Concrete  span  rivers  and  valleys. 

Miles  and  miles  of  Concrete  Highways  are  flung  across  the  land. 

Huge  Concrete  Dams  harness  mountain  torrents,  supplying 
millions  of  horse-power  to  industry. 

Q    Q    Q 

Portland  Cement  is  not  merely  pulverized  rock;  it  is  a  manu- 
factured product  requiring  numerous  distinct  and  varied 
mechanical  and  chemical  operations  for  its  production. 

Safety  requires  that  it  be  made  properly  and  put  upon  the 
market  in  perfect  condition. 

Q  a  a 

Cement,  an  almost  impalpable  powder,  when  mixed  with  sand,  broken 
stone,  and  water,  quickly  causes  the  combined  materials  to  become  solid 
Concrete  with  a  hardness  like  native  granite. 

Q    Q    Q 

Portland  Cement  manufacturers  not  only  maintain  their  own  laborato- 
ries, but  through  the  Portland  Cement  Association  cooperate  for  the  con- 
duct of  research  and  tests  requiring  extensive  laboratories.  The  results  of 
these  studies  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  public, 

Individualcompanies  havetheirtrained  staffs  of  chemists  and  engineers. 

Inaddition, the  industry  as  represented  by  these  individual  companies  co- 
operatively maintains200traincdengineers  in  diHerent  parts  of  the  country, 
to  show  the  public  how  to  use  Cement  most  economically  and  eihciently. 

The  aim  of  the  industry  is  to  provideaproduct  meeting  the  highest  pos- 
sible requirements,  and  to  place  at  the  service  of  the  public  its  nation-wide 
facilities  for  furthering  building  and  industrial  activities. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

785  Market  Street  548  South  Spring  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCC,  CALIF.      LOS  ANGELES,  CAUF. 
c4  National  Organization  to  Improve  and 
Extend  tiie  Uses  of  Concrete 

Officcb   in    22    Other    Cities 
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Entered  aa  seoond-claaa   matter  March  22,  1913,  at  the   Post  Office  at  San  Francisco,  California,  unde 


PREPARING  THE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
CONVENTION  AT  CORONADO 

September  lOth  to  14th,  1923 


()n  September  10th,  the  opening  day 
ot'  tlie  League  Convention,  a  total  eclipse 
of  the  sun  will  be  visible  in  Coronado, 
the  Convention  City.  Although  a 
partial  eclipse  will  be  visible  from  most 
localities  in  California,  a  total  eclipse 
will  only  be  seen  from  Catalina  and  the 
vicinity  of  Coronado  and  San  Diego, 

At  11:32  in  the  morning  a  slight  in- 
dentation, known  as  the  first  exterior 
contact,  may  be  observed  on  the  rim 
of  the  moon,  nearly  57  degrees  to  the 
right  of  the  sun's  vertex.  The  total 
eclipse  begins  at  about  12:57  at  which 
time  the  sun  disappears  from  view 
entirely  and  stars  will  be  visible.  Bright 
stars  in  the  constellation  of  Leo  with 
Regulus  on  the  right  of  the  sun  and 
Denebola  near  the  Zenith  will  be  visible. 
Several  planets  are  also  in  the  vicinity, 
including  Mars  which  is  on  the  right 
of  the  sun.  Mercury  is  on  the  left  of  the 
sun  and  Saturn  a  little  further  away  still 
to  the  left.  Farther  still  is  Jupiter,  while 
Venus  will  probably  be  too  close  to 
the  sun  to  be  observed. 

Just  before  the  sun  disappears  there 
are  several  striking  and  beautiful  phe- 
nonienas  which   will   he   worth  traveling 


many  miles  to  see.  One  is  the  appearance 
of  little  crescents  of  light  under  the  trees 
where  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  shine 
through.  These  crescents  are  a  sort  of 
"Camera  Obscura"  effect  and  the  points 
of  the  light  crescents  are  just  opposite 
in  direction  to  the-  points  of  the  last 
visible  crescents  of  the  sun. 

Another  phenomena  is  known  as 
"Bailey's  Beeds,"  a  series  of  bright  spots 
apparently  on  the  edge  of  the  moon, 
caused  by  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  shining 
through  the  irregular  mountainous  sur- 
face of  the  moon. 

The  totality  lasts  three  minutes  and 
one  second.  At  35  seconds  past  one 
o'clock  the  sun  appears.  This  is  known 
as  the  second  interior  contact.  The 
crescents  on  the  grass  may  again  he 
seen,  but  in  an  inverted  positi9n.  The 
last  exterior  contact,  when  the  body  ot 
the  moon  finally  leaves  the  sun,  takes 
place  at  twenty  minutes  and  thirty-four 
seconds  after  two  o'clock. 

At  about  the  time  that  the  first  ex- 
terior contact  takes  place,  a  black  cloud 
will  appear  from  the  ocean  and  travel 
inland.  After  the  sun  re-appears  this 
cloud  will  return  sea-wards. 


HU 
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Scientists  from  all  over  the  world  are 
expected  to  observe  this  phenominal 
demonstration  by  the  heavenly  bodies,  a 
thing  that  will  not  happen  again  in  this 
particular  locality  in  one  hundreti  thou- 
sand years. 


RAILROAD  RATF.S  TO  CORONADO 

Office  of  the 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY 

Convention,  League  of  California  Munici- 
pa/ilies,  Coronaiio,  Cal.,  September, 
1923: 

As  requested  in  your  letter  of  March 
12th,  I  show  below  the  summer  excur- 
sion fares  t(j  San  Diego  from  the  points 
named  in   your  letter: 

.1   Mos.        15   Day 
Ticket  Ticket 

Chico J32.75        ?27.SO 

Sacramento 28 .  50  24 . 0(J 

Stockton 26.25  22.00 

San  Jose 27.50  23.00 

Fresno 20.50  17.25 

These  tickets  will  be  sold  from  all  other 
points   on    our   lines   in    California  at  a 
corresponding  reduction. 
Yours  truly, 

Chas.  p.  Fee. 


STEAMSHIP  RATES 
TO  CORONADO 

Los  Angeles  Steamship  Co. 
Dear  Mr.  Varcoe: 

President  of  the  Department  of  Clerks, 
Auditors  and  Assessors: 

Referring  to  our  conversation  yester- 
day, I  take  pleasure  in  advising  that 
we  can  accommodate  86  passengers  in 
outside  rooms  on  "B"  Deck  at  the 
J28.50  rate;  60  inside  on  "B"  Deck  at 
$28.50.  We  have  24  De  Luxe  Suites,  22 
of  which  accommodate  two  persons 
each,  and  two  Bachelor  Suites  for  one 
man  only,  all  at  the  rate  of  J41.50  per 
passenger. 

We  will  be  glad  to  hold  all  space  on 
this  deck  for  you  until  you  are  in  a 
position  to  state  definitely  just  how 
many  delegates  will  attend  the  League 
of  Municipalities  Convention  in  San 
Diego,  Sept.  10,  1923. 

We  sincerely  appreciate  the  frienilK 
spirit  you  have  shown  toward  our  Line. 

Yours  very  truly, 
LOS    ANGELES    STEAMSHIP    CO., 
H.  B.  Hatch, 
District  Passenger  .Agent. 


Angeles  Steamship  Company  Line. 
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HOTEL  RATES 

AT 

HOTEL  DEL  CORONA  DO 

The  hotel  rates  as  first  announced  still 
hold  good.  The  following  is  a  paragraph 
from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wright,  Manager 
of  the  hotel: 

"I  am  sure  we  could  handle  it  very 
nicely,  the  same  as  we  had  other  con- 
ventions, and  will  make  the  members 
very  attractive  rates.  The  meetings 
could  be  held  in  the  ballroom  and  besides 
we  could  furnish  them  any  number  of 
committee  rooms  desired.  Also  would 
furnish  them  the  music  for  dancing 
complimentary,  and  for  those  who  would 
like  to  play  golf  will  furnish  cards  to  the 
Country  Club  and  waive  the  usual 
green  fee. 


Following  are  the  special  rates,  Ameri- 
can plan: 

Single  room  without  bath,  $6.00  per 
day;  double  room  without  bath,  $11.00 
per  day. 

Single  room  with  private  bath,  $7.00 
per  day;  double  room  with  private  bath, 
$12.00  per  day.  " 

Delegates  should  by  all  means  make 
their  reservations  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  manager  of  the  hotel  has  told  us 
that  he  will  give  us  first  call  on  all 
accommodations,  but  naturally  there 
will  be  few  scientists  and  others  interested 
in  the  eclipse  who  will  want  to  come  here 
at  that  time  and  who  will  have  to  be 
given  accommodations  if  they  reserve 
them  ahead  of  our  delegates. 

Make  all  reservations  direct  with  the 
management  of  the  Hotel  del  Coronado. 


Hotel  Del  Coronado. 
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THE  NEED  FOR  CITY  PLANNING 

liy   LaWSON    PlHDY 
President,  National  Conference  of  City  Planning 


Before  the  days  of  the  elevator  and  the 
steel  frame,  when  the  city  population  was 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  population 
of  the  country,  before  the  days  of  the 
automobile  and  the  noisy  garage,  dwell- 
ers in  cities  could  live  in  comparative 
peace  with  only  the  common  law  protec- 
tion against  a  bone  factory.  The  ever- 
increasing  rapidity  of  growth  of  modern 
cities  in  all  countries,  the  mighty  changes 
of  the  last  forty  years  have  combined  to 
make  city  planning  a  necessity  for  health 
and  safety,  to  say  nothing  of  comfort 
and  peace  of  mind. 

City  planning  is  taking  thought  for 
the  morrow  so  that  streets,  parks,  public 
places  and  public  buildings  shall  be  in 
the  right  place  and  be  adequate  for  the 
needs  of  the  future.  City  planning  is 
more  than  this,  for  it  includes  the  regu- 
lation of  the  use  of  land  privately  owned, 
by  zoning  ordinance. 

The  term  "zoning"  has  come  to  be 
used  to  mean  the  regulation  of  building 
in  a  city.  It  signifies  such  regulation  of 
the  height,  area  and  use  of  buildings  as 
will  protect  each  land  owner  from  the 
impairment  of  his  share  of  light  and  ac- 
cess, as  will  protect  his  ears  from  un- 
seemly noises,  his  nose  from  unpleasant 
smells,  and  his  eyes  from  offensive  sights. 

Some  of  the  purposes  of  city  planning 
and  zoning  are: 

To  prevent  undue  congestion  of  popu- 
lation. 

To  insure  better  sanitary  conditions, 
providing  minimum  requirements  for 
light  and  air. 

To  simplify  the  problem  of  street 
traffic  regulations. 

To  make  possible  a  sensible  and  more 
practical  street  paving  program  for  the 
future. 


To  render  possible  great  economics  in 
paving  city  streets  through  a  decrease 
in  the  width  of  roadways,  where  size  and 
number  of  buildings  are  limited. 

To  insure  the  permanency  of  char- 
acter of  districts  when  once  established. 

To  prevent  the  scattering  and  in- 
trusion of  any  inappropriate  and  de- 
structive uses  of  buildings  whiL-li 
deteriorate  and  decrease  property  values. 

To  stabilize  and  protect  propertv 
values  and  investments. 

To  protect  the  maintenance  of  the 
home  and  of  home  neighborhoods. 

To  offer  a  safe  district  in   which   in- 
dustries may  be  located  without  pmtest 
and  with  every  facility  to  do  business. 
(Copyrighted    1923,   The    Better   Times 
Syndicate.) 
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YUBA  CITY,  CALIFORNIA.  SETS 
A  RECORD 

By  Edward  Von  Cjeldern,  City  Engineer 


Yuba  City,  the  county  seat  and  largest 
city  in  Sutter  County,  California,  lies 
in  the  upper  Sacramento  Valley,  50 
miles  north  of  Sacramento.  It  is  the 
center  of  one  of  the  most  fertile  and 
progressive  districts  in  the  State  and 
may  be  reached  by  paved  highway,  the 
Sacramento  Northern  Electric  Railway 
and  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 

Fruit  growing  predominates  and  the 
principal  crops  consist  of  peaches,  al- 
monds, raisins,  prunes,  olives  and  pears. 
The  Federal  census  shows  a  population 
increase  of  60  per  cent  during  the  past 
decade. 

Previous  to  1921  only  30,190  square 
yards  of  paving  had  been  laid.  In  1921 
a  progressive  board  of  trustees  decided 
to  initiate  a  comprehensive  street  paving 
program  in  order  that  Yuba  City  might 
be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  many 
opportunities  for  growth  that  were  at 
that  time  diverted  elsewhere,  and  com- 
missioned the  writer  to  draw  up  plans 
and  specifications  and  handle  the  pro- 
ceedings for  the  proposed  work. 

In  order  that  the  property  owners 
might  secure  the  benefit  of  competition 
it  was  decided  to  divide  the  work  into 
four  districts,  calling  for  plain  concrete 
on  two  districts  and  black  base  with 
Warrenite-Bitulithic  top  on  the  other 
two.  The  advantages  gained  by  this 
procedure  were  ably  demonstrated  by 
the  bids  received.  Portland  cement  con- 
crete was  bid  at  25c  per  square  foot  and 
the  black  base  bid,  with  patented  top, 
was  28.3c  per  square  foot,  both  prices 
including  grading.  The  contract  was 
awarded  by  the  city  council  for  concrete 
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type  were  rejected  and  plans  and  speci- 
fications for  concrete  pavement  ordered 
in  the  district  where  bids  were  rejected. 
Bids  were  then  taken  again  on  these 
districts  and  awards  made  for  concrete 
pavement. 

During  1921,  82,600  square  yards  of 
concrete  pavement  were  awarded  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  constituted  by  D.  D. 
Green,  President;  E.  E.  Reeves,  R.  C. 
Trask,  F.  N.  Benton  and  Dr.  R.  S. 
Christman,  with  C.  C.  Kline  as  City 
Clerk.  Since  1921  all  paving  done  in 
Yuba  City  has  been  of  concrete. 

In  1922  the  incumbent  trustees,  R.  C. 
Trask,  President;  E.  E.  Reeves,  H.  D. 
Moncur,  G.  B.  Van  Arsdale  and  Kenyon 
Gregg,  awarded  contracts  for  45,000 
square  yards  of  concrete  pavement,  and  a 
small  amount  of  paving  work  will  be 
done  this  year. 

Prices  for  these  latter  contracts  con- 
tinued favorable,  the  awards  being  made 
at  the  following  prices: 
5"  Concrete    4'  Concrete     Grading  Total 

Per  Sq.  Ft.    Per  Sq.  Ft.   Per  Sq.  Ft.   Per  Sq.  Ft. 
17Kc  16Kc  3,'^c  5'— 21c 

4'-20c 

When  the  1922  contracts  are  com- 
pleted Yuba  City  will  have  all  told 
157,795  square  yards  of  pavement,  of 
which  127,605  square  yards,  or  80  per 
cent,  are  concrete.  These  concrete 
streets  are  laid  not  only  in  the  high  class 
residential  sections  but  in  the  heavy 
trafficked  business  sections  as  well,  and 
are  giving  satisfactory  service. 

The  Federal  census  for  1920  gives  the 
population  of  Yuba  City  as  1,708,  and 
based  on  these  statistics  our  little  city 
has  92.38    square   yards   of  paving   per 
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Orange  Street,  Yuba  City,  Concrete  paved  in  1922 


square  yards  of  concrete  paving  per 
capita.  This  we  modestly  claim  to  be  a 
record  few  if  any  other  communities 
have  attained. 

In  all  fairness,  however,  we  are  forced 
to  admit  that  we  now  estimate  a  popula- 
tion of  approximately  2,500,  a  gain  of 
50  per  cent  in  two  years,  and  one  of  the 
principal  factors  in  this  rapid  gain  is 
because  we  have  a  well  paved  city,  and 


city  officials  with  the  vision  to  put  these 
improvements  through. 

The  bulk  of  the  concrete  paving  has 
been  done  by  contractors  Galbraith  & 
Janes,  of  Napa,  who  have  performed 
consistently  good  work  and  the  streets 
present  a  uniform  and  attractive  appear- 
ance. 

All  of  the  concrete  streets  were  placed 
under  the  direction  of  the  writer  as  City 
Engineer. 


WELL  KNOWN  LIGHTING  ENGINEER  ESTABLISHES 
SOUTHERN  OFFICE 

Charles  T.  Phillips,  consulting  engineer,  has  opened  offices  in  the  Wesley  Roberts  Building, 
Los  Angeles,  under  the  firm  name  of  The  Charles  T.  Phillips  Company,  Consulting  Engineers. 
The  personal  of  the  firm  will  be  Mr.  Phillips,  who  is  an  electrical  and  street  lighting  engineer, 
Mr.  Arthur  Kenipston,  formerly  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Electricity  of  San  Francisco,  and 
Mr.  Fred  B.  McNally,  mechanical  engineer,  formerly  of  Fresno. 

The  members  of  the  firm  have  been  engaged  in  engineering  practice  in  California  for  the 
last  fifteen  years. 

The  new  firm  will  make  a  specialty  of  plans,  specifications,  reports  and  tests  in  connection 
with  fire  alarms  systems,  street  lighting  and  power  plants. 
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Whole  Time  County  Health  Department 
From  An  Economic  Viewpoint 

By  Dr.  W.  M.  Dickie 

Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men: It  is  my  desire  this  evening  to 
show  you,  not  so  much  what  has  been  done 
in  this  state  in  public  health,  as  to  show 
you  what  we  have  not  done.  I  find  many 
times  that  we  have  a  self-complacent 
mood.  We  think  that  we  are  doing  all 
that  there  is  to  be  done  for  the  health 
and  welfare  of  our  people,  and  when  we 
compare  our  results  with  those  of  other 
countries  and  other  parts  of  this  country, 
when  it  comes  to  certain  specific  dis- 
tricts, we  find  that  we  are  not  getting 
the  results  or  accomplishing  that  which 
we  should. 

What  is  public  health?  It  is  a  business 
which  has  for  its  prime  object  the  in- 
creasing of  the  standard  of  life,  avoid- 
ing disease  and  providing  the  individual 
with  the  necessary  physical  develop- 
ment, in  order  that  he  may  carry  out 
his  life  work  with  the  greatest  degree  of 
efficiency. 

Public  health  deals  with  prevention, 
not  treatment.  We  are  dealing  with 
health,  not  disease.  Our  prime  object 
is  to  keep  people  well.  The  prac- 
titioner of  medicine  gets  his  opportun- 
ities only  when  prevention  has  failed  to 
obtain  full  results.  That  the  individual 
or  the  community  may  attain  this 
state  of  health,  it  is  essential  that  they 
be  provided  with  a  pure,  uncontaminated 
water  supply,  proper  waste  disposal, 
adequate  pure  milk  supply,  pure  food, 
proper  housing  facilities,  protection  from 
those  infectious  diseases  which  not  only 
destroy  the  individual  but  which,  in 
many  cases,  handicap  him  throughout 
life,  and  invariably  shorten   his    career 


of  usefulness;  also  a  clean,  wholesome, 
sanitary  environment  in  which  to  live. 

Now,  there  are  a  great  many  of  those 
essentials  that  we  have  provided.  We 
have  done  fairly  well  in  our  water  sup- 
ply, though  we  have  in  many  instances 
room  for  considerable  improvement.  The 
same  with  our  waste  disposal.  We  have 
made  great  strides  in  the  improvement 
of  our  milk  supply  and  also  our  food 
supply.  Probably  we  have  made  greater 
advancement,  however,  in  our  housing 
facilities. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  protection 
of  the  individual  and  the  community 
from  infectious  diseases,  we  have  fallen 
far  short  of  the  mark.  Infectious  disease 
is  a  subject  which  the  average  individual 
is  more  or  less  ignorant  upon,  especially 
in  reference  to  its  control,  which  deals 
with  the  prevention  and  is,  after  all, 
that  which  is  most  interesting  to  us 
this  evening. 

I  am  going  to  divide  infectious  diseases 
into  two  groups:  First,  those  which 
are  due  in  the  main  to  a  faulty  environ- 
ment, such  as  malaria,  yellow  fever, 
typhoid  fever,  etc.;  and  secondly,  those 
that  are  contracted  by  direct  contact 
with  an  individual  who  is  suffering  from 
the  disease,  as,  for  example,  measles, 
scarlet  fever,  whooping  cough,  tuber- 
culosis, etc. 

In  reference  to  what  we  have  accom- 
plished and  are  accomplishing  in  pro- 
longing the  life  of  the  individual,  I  would 
like  to  refer  you  to  this  chart,  which 
was  made  from  the  last  life  tables  that 
were  issued  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment.   I  might  say  in  passing  that  these 
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life  tables  are  ten  years  behind  the  times. 
In  other  words,  it  takes  ten  years  to 
gather  the  statistical  information  to- 
gether, in  order  to  plot  those  curves. 
If  you  will  notice  on  the  right  of  this 
chart  are  the  number  of  children  born 
alive  in  tens  of  thousands.  The  lower 
figures  are  the  age  in  years.  You  will 
notice  in  this  green  line,  which  repre- 
sents India,  that  there  are  30,000  children 
die  in  one  year  out  of  every  hundred 
thousand  born  alive  on  the  first  birth- 
day. At  the  age  of  ten  years,  half  of 
the  children  born  of  the  hundred  thousand 
have  been  lost.  In  Australia,  at  the 
age  of  ten,  12,500  have  been  lost.  In 
Sweden,  it  is  14,000;  in  the  United 
States,  18,000  and  so  on  down. 

If  you  take  this  horizontal  line  here 
representing  70,000,  you  will  find  that 
30,000  have  died  at  the  age  of  one  year 
in  India,  that  in  Italy  30,000  on  the 
17th  birthday,  in  Japan  30,000  on  the 
22nd  birthday,  in  Germany,  on  the  28th 
birthday,  in  the  United  States  on  the 
38th  birthday,  in  Sweden  on  the  45th 
birthday  and  in  Australia  on  the  50th 
birthday. 

There  is  no  reason  why  in  this  country 
the  span  of  life  should  not  be  extended, 
why  the  individual  should  not  live  as 
long  as  in  Australia.  We  find  that,  on 
account  of  the  mild  climate  we  have, 
that  our  rate  is  much  lower  on  infant 
mortality  in  this  country  than  it  is  in 
Sweden.  But  here  you  will  find  that 
Sweden  has  done  much  better  than  we 
have. 

This  chart  is  the  first  one  that  has 
ever  been  plotted  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  we  hope  from  now  on  to 
make  a  yearly  curve,  showing  the 
number  of  children  born  out  of  every 
hundred  thousand  that  are  alive  at 
these  different  periods.  You  will  notice 
here  the  United  States  life  table  in  1901 
was  39  years,  following  this  horizontal 
line,  and  in   1910,  43  years,  while  Cali- 


fornia  shows  44,   which   is   an    increase 
over  the  remainder  of  the  United  States. 

I  would  like  to  direct  your  attention 
to  two  characteristics  of  this  California 
curve.  One  is  that  in  the  first  20  years, 
you  notice  the  curve  is  much  higher 
than  it  is  for  the  United  States,  which  is 
-probably  due  to  the  work  that  we  have 
been  doing  for  the  conservation  of  child 
life,  especially  in  our  milk  supply.  And 
you  will  also  notice  that  the  curve 
stands  out '  here  beyond  the  70-year 
line,  which  is  due  to  the  large  number 
of  people  that  come  to  the  State  of 
California  in  the  latter  part  of  life,  to 
live  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  So 
that  curve  is  characteristic  of  California. 

Let  us  review  what  has  been  done, 
and  is  being  done,  in  the  elimination 
of  this  vast  group,  namely,  malaria, 
yellow  fever  and  typhoid.  The  eradica- 
tion of  the  mosquito,  which  causes 
yellow  fever,  was  a  marvelous  achieve- 
ment in  public  health.  This  disease  is 
practically  unknown  in  our  country 
today,  and  you  are  all  familiar  with  the 
history  of  the  building  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  how  the  French  government  had 
abandoned  the  canal  zone  and  left  the 
canal  unfinished,  because  science  at 
that  time  had  no  knowledge  of  the  cause 
of  yellow  fever;  and  our  Government 
later,  through  the  scientific  investiga- 
tions that  had  been  made,  was  able  to 
eradicate  the  mosquito  and  make  the 
canal  zone  a  healthy,  habitable  strip  of 
land,  where  a  man  could  live  and  work. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  achievement 
cost  but  one  cent  a  day  per  man.   Similar 
results  are  being  attained  today  through- 
out the  malaria-infected  portions  of  our 
country.     Malaria  was  brought  to  Cali-    | 
fornia    in    the    gold    days    of    '49,    and    ] 
spread    through    the    two   great   valleys    j 
of   the    state    and    became    endemic    in    | 
many  well-defined  areas  in  these  valleys.     '• 
The  State  Board  of  Health  is  now  making 
an  exhaustive  survey  of  these  areas,  to 
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determine  in  dollars  and  cents  the  exact 
cost  of  removing  the  brooding  pools  of 
the  mosquito  which  causes  malaria. 
In  our  work  so  far  we  have  found  it  will 
cost  a  comparatively  small  amount  of 
money  to  eradicate  malaria  and  make 
thousands  of  acres  of  fertile  land  habit- 
able, which  are  of  little  use  at  present, 
because,  where  malaria  is  prevalent, 
man  cannot  live  and  sustain  himself 
with  any  degree  of  health  and  comfort. 

The  reduction  of  typhoid  mortality 
is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  and 
the  various  health  factors  that  have 
brought  about  the  decrease  in  the 
typhoid  health. rate  are,  pure  water  and 
milk  supply,  as  well  as  proper  waste 
disposal.  And  I  desire  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  if  the  same  typhoid  fever 
rate  that  had  prevailed  in  California  in 
1906  had  prevailed  in  1921,  there  would 
have  been  1,059  deaths  occur  from  this 
disease  instead  of  147  that  actually 
occurred. 

You   will   notice   the   deaths   in   Cali- 
fornia   from    1906    to    1921,    the    black 
column    on    the    right    representing    the 
number  of  deaths   from   typhoid   fever, 
shows  actual  deaths  657,  or  at  the  rate 
of  32  per  hundred  thousand  in  1906,  and 
you   will   observe   here   the   gradual   de- 
crease   in    the    black    column,    until    in 
1921  there  was  a  total  of  but  147  deaths 
I    with  a  rate  of  4.     With  the  increase  of 
j    population,  which  is  represented  by  the 
I    red  and  black  column,  if  the  same  rate 
;    had  maintained  in   1921    as   we   had   in 
1906,  we  would  have  had  an   increase. 
In  other  words,  we  have  accomplished 
a  saving  of  lives  of  8,590  in  the  15  years. 
I  might  say  that,  with  the  exception 
I    of  a  few  other  states,  this  rate  is  lower 
than  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States. 
The  foregoing  diseases  are   today  on 
I    you  and  prevalent  in   any  community, 
I    and,  when  found,  are  a  reflection  upon 
the  health  work  of  that  community. 
The  second   group  of  diseases   repre- 


sented by  measles,  scarlet  fever  and 
whooping  cough,  with  which  science  is 
still  struggling  in  an  effort  to  find  an 
adequate  means  of  prevention,  are  those 
I  desire  to  bring  especially  to  your  at- 
tention this  evening,  as  actually  needing 
modern  scientific  equipment  in  the  way 
of  health  departments  to  give  anything 
like  adequate  means  of  protection.  Be- 
fore we  take  that  up,  however,  I  would 
like  to  show  you  something  also  in 
reference  to  tuberculosis.  This  column 
on  the  right  is  per  thousand,  and  the 
lower  figures  here,  and  the  black  column 
on  the  left  represents  the  number  of 
deaths  in  1906,  and  the  black  column 
here 'represents  the  number  of  deaths  in 
1921.  This  represents  the  increase  of 
population  of  the  State  of  California 
since  1906,  which  is  755.  So,  if  the  same 
rate  had  continued  in  1921  that  we  had  in 
1906,  we  would  have  had  our  black 
column  extending  up  to  the  right  of 
this  red  column  here.  In  other  words, 
we  have  saved  14,469  lives  in  15  years 
by  lowering  the  death  rate  in  tuber- 
culosis. 

Now,  that  is  a  remarkable  showing, 
when  you  consider  the  migration  of 
tuberculosis  to  this  state  and  the  number 
of  cases  that  come  in,  especially  to  the 
southern  portion  of  the  state.  And  you 
will  notice  here  that  we  have  practically, 
with  an  increased  population  of  75%, 
held  our  own. 

In  this  upper  chart,  you  will  find  on 
the  left  hand  column  at  this  point  the 
total  deaths  per  year,  and  on  the  right 
you  will  find  the  deaths  under  one  year 
of  age.  In  this  column  you  will  find  it 
on  the  basis  of  100,000  population. 

The  lower  columns  here  represent 
the  years.  This  red  line  running  through 
here  is  the  increase  of  population  again, 
or  75%.  The  black  curve  is  the  general 
mortality  rate.  You  will  notice  several 
peaks.  This  peak  here  was  due  to 
influenza.    The  blue  curve  here  is  deaths 
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under  one  year  of  age.  If  you  will  notice 
from  1906  to  1914,  the  infant  mortality 
rate  in  this  state  was  above  the  general 
mortality  rate,  and  between  1914  and 
1915  it  dropped  down  below  the  general 
mortality  rate,  and  again  went  up 
slightly  during  the  influenza  epidemic 
and  also  the  last,  since  1920,  which  is 
probably  due  to  diphtheria. 

Now,  we  have  four  children's  diseases, 
diphtheria,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and 
whooping  cough.  The  purple  coloring 
here  represents  whooping  cough,  the 
red  scarlet  fever,  the  blue  measles,  and 
the  green  diphtheria.  It  is  customary 
with  a  great  many  people  and  some 
physicians  to  tell  their  patients  that  the 
sooner  a  child  has  the  whooping  cough, 
the  better  off  the  child  will  be,  and  that 
it  is  essential  that  children  should  have 
the  whooping  cough,  and  that  in  many 
cases  they  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  a 
child  should  have  the  measles  and  the 
scarlet  fever.  This  large  volume  of 
purple  running  through  here  represents 
whooping  cough.  The  red  is  scarlet 
fever,  and  the  band  is  about  the  same 
breadth  all  the  way  through.  Measles 
is  shown  here,  and  diphtheria  runs 
along  until  you  get  to  five  years,  and  it 
runs  up,  especially  in  1920. 

Now,  if  you  will  notice,  the  peaks  of 
infant  mortality  on  that  blue  curve, 
and  the  peaks  on  the  general  mortality 
curve,  and  then  observe  the  peaks  on  this 
chart  here,  the  peaks  here  for  the  most 
part  have  been  pushed  up  by  whooping 
cough,  and  they  correspond  very  closely 
to  the  peaks  on  the  general  infant  mor- 
tality, showing  that  whooping  cough 
must  have  a  decided  effect  upon  infant 
mortality  on  this  curve  here. 

This  chart  shows  the  deaths  from 
mea.sles,  scarlet  fever,  and  whooping 
cough  under  five  years  of  age.  This  chart 
shows  the  deaths  between  the  ages  of 
5  and  15.  And  if  you  will  observe, 
whooping    cough     has    practically    dis- 


appeared, scarlet  fever  remains  about 
the  same,  measles  a  little  narrower, 
diphtheria  is  broader,  on  account  of  the 
children  going  to  school.  When  you  get 
over  to  this  chart  here,  deaths  over 
15  years  of  age,  you  will  find  that 
whooping  cough  has  disappeared  en- 
tirely, also  scarlet  fever,  and  measles  is 
very  much  diminished,  as  well  as  diph- 
theria. I  think  this  proves  conclusively 
that  if  proper  control  measures  were 
instituted  by  the  health  department 
through  the  state,  with  the  assistance,  of 
course,  of  the  medical  profession  and 
the  general  public,  that  it  would  be 
possible  for  us  to  save  a  large  percentage 
of  the  children  that  die  from  those 
four  diseases  under  the  age  of  five  years. 
For,  if  we  could  protect  them  until  they 
reach  the  age  of  between  five  and  fifteen, 
only  a  few  of  them  would  succumb  to 
those  diseases;  and  if  it  were  possible  for 
medical  control  to  sustain  this  control 
up  to  15  years,  we  would  practically 
lose  none  of  them. 

When  you  take  this  chart  over  here, 
you  will  find  that  there  were  reported 
to  us  9,448  cases  of  diphtheria  annually, 
14,000  of  measles,  5,000  of  scarlet  fever, 
and  nearly  3,000  of  whooping  cough, 
making  a  total  of  30,000.  As  the  great 
majority  of  these  cases  are  not  attended 
by  a  physician,  we  have  a  right  to  as- 
sume that  not  more  than  50%  of  the 
cases  are  reported  to  us.  Therefore,  to 
be  conservative,  I  would  state  that 
there  must  be  about  60,000  cases  of 
those  four  diseases  in  this  state  annually. 

Now,  we  know  that  about  20%  of  the 
children  that  contract  measles,  scarlet 
fever,  or  whooping  cough,  are  left  with 
complications  that  later  in  life  show  up, 
either  in  heart,  kidney,  or  nervous 
system,  and  they  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  higher  mortality  rate  in  later 
life.  Besides  the  large  infant  mortality 
we  have  from  those  diseases,  it  is  just 
as    important    that    we    should    protect 
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this  large  number  of  30,000  chiltircn 
annually  that  are  handicapped  from 
those  diseases  for  the  remainder  of  their 
lives,  thereby  cutting  down  much  of 
their  usefulness,  efficiency,  and  hap- 
piness. 

These  diseases  are  spread  by  direct 
contact  between  an  individual  having 
the  disease  and  one  who  is  susceptible 
to  it.  The  principal  means  of  control 
at  the  present  time  is  isolation  of  the 
case  during  the  period  in  which  the 
infection  is  transmitted.  For  example, 
the  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  in 
California,  in  spite  of  the  continuing  and 
prospective  migration,  has  been  reduced 
from  216  per  hundred  thousand  in  1906 
to  ISO  per  hundred  thousand  in  1921, 
which,  as  I  have  stated,  represents  a 
saving  of  14,469  lives  during  that  period. 
And  this  record  has  been  principally 
achieved  by  the  establishment  of  sani- 
tariums and  improved  institutions  for 
the  care  of  tuberculosis  cases,  thereby 
removing  the  infectious  cases  from  the 
community  and  stopping  the  spread 
of  the  disease  to  others. 

The  one  phase  of  health  work  that 
today  is  paramount  in  the  minds  of  the 
public  is  the  conservation  of  child  life, 
in  which  a  great  deal  can  be  accomplished. 
In  1906,  the  state's  infant  mortality 
rate  was  160  per  thousand,  while  in  1921 
the  rate  was  67  deaths  of  infants  under 
one  year  of  age  to  every  thousand  live 
births.  This  reduced  infant  mortality 
rate  has  placed  California  in  a  most 
enviable  position.  With  the  exception 
of  the  State  of  Washington,  no  other 
state  has  a  lower  infant  mortality.  The 
rate  will  be  still  further  lowered  when  we 
are  educated  to  the  necessity  of  a  still 
better  milk  supply  and  proper  control 
measures  for  the  protection  of  children 
from  the  infectious  diseases  of  childhood. 

Taking  the  most  common  diseases  of 
childhood,  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  whoop- 


ing cough,  and  diphtheria,  there  have 
occurred  60,000  cases  a  year,  with  a 
mortality  rate  of  1,081,  and  about  20,000 
of  those  that  survived  that  are  physically 
handicapped.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  if  these  diseases  were  entirely  sup- 
pressed, the  average  length  of  life  would 
be  increased  at  least  10  years.  How 
prevalent  it  is  at  the  present  time  in  the 
mind  of  the  average  parent  that  his  or 
her  child  must  have  these  diseases! 
Yet  with  the  proper  isolation  of  infec- 
tious cases,  this  terrible  wastage  of  life 
and  subsequent  injury  to  kidneys,  heart, 
lungs,  and  nervous  system,  might,  to  a 
large  degree,  be  avoided. 

We  find  that  our  infant  mortality 
rate  varies  greatly  throughout  the  vari- 
ous counties  of  the  state.  In  some  of  the 
counties,  where  we  have  adequate  health 
departments  and  attention  is  paid  to 
the  conservation  of  child  life,  we  have 
been  able  to  reduce  our  infant  mor- 
tality down  as  low  as  51,  while  in  other 
counties  in  the  state  the  infant  mortality 
is  112  per  thousand.  We  feel  quite  con- 
fident that,  with  proper  control  measures 
and  adequate  health  machinery,  the 
infant  mortality  in  this  state  could  be 
reduced  from  66  down  to  between  40 
and  50. 

I  would  like  to  show  you,  while  I 
have  two  or  three  of  these  charts  here, 
one  in  reference  to  typhoid  fever  that 
brings  up  a  very  interesting  point.  This 
red  curve  here  represents  the  death  curve 
of  typhoid  for  the  State  of  California. 
This  broad  line  here  represents  the 
typhoid  rate  for  the  state,  this  dashed 
line  represents  it  for  San  Francisco,  and 
the  dotted  line  for  Oakland,  showing 
that  the  typhoid  rate  in  cities  where  they 
have  well-protected  and  adequate  water 
supplies  and  milk  supplies,  is  much  lower 
than  the  general  rate  for  California. 
These  sudden  drops  in  the  curve  here 
are  probably  due,  to  a  great  extent,  to 
lack  of  reporting  at  certain  times. 
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You  will  also  notice  on  this  chart 
that  the  black  curve  here  is  for  the 
United  States,  the  red  curve  here  is  for 
the  State  of  California— and  you  will 
notice  how  the  California  curve  has 
dropped  in  the  last  few  years,  while  the 
blue  curve  represents  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, and  the  green,  short  curve 
represents  the  State  of  Oregon.  This 
curve  is  rather  short,  because  we  have 
only  statistical  information  from  the 
State  of  Oregon  from  1918  to  1920. 
This  showing  would  indicate  that  con- 
ditions on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  very 
similar,  especially  with  reference  to 
typhoid  fever. 

This  chart  here  also  represents  diph- 
theria, measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  whoop- 
ing cough,  similar  to  the  three  I  have 
shown  you  over  there,  only  it  is  made  in 
columns  rather  than  the  other  method 
of  representation. 

Now,  the  field  of  public  health  is 
large.  Public  health  is  purchasable. 
You,  as  a  community,  may  have  as  much 
or  as  little  in  proportion  as  you  desire 
to  contribute  in  both  money  and  in- 
fluence, and  in  work.  I  know  no  better 
way  than  directing  your  attention  to 
what  can  be  done  by  way  of  stating 
the  work  that  has  been  accomplished  in 
one  of  the  communities  of  this  state 
which  has  a  population  of  6,000  and  has 
spent  in  the  neighborhood  of  ?6,000  a 
year  in  public  health,  or  $1  per  capita. 
That  community  is  the  one  in  which  we 
are  at  the  present  time.  Palo  Alto  spent 
last  year  a  dollar  per  capita  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  health  department. 
The  estimated  population  of  this  citv  is 
6,500,  and  its  annual  appropriation  for 
the  purpose  is  $6,375.  This  provides 
for  a  full-time  health  officer,  a  fuU- 
time  nurse,  a  sanitary  inspector,  and  a 
part-time  bacteriologist  and  a  sten- 
ographer— just  think  how  few  people. 
Some  of  the  results  that  have  been 
achieved  by  this  organization  are  shown 


in  the  comparison  of  the  Palo  Alto 
death  rate  with  similar  rates  for  the 
state  generally. 

As  Dr.  Wilbur  stated  the  other  day, 
what  do  these  other  things  we  do  in  the 
way  of  building  boulevards  and  buildings 
and  homes  and  places  of  amusement 
amount  to,  if  we  have  no  health?  I 
believe  that  they  have  made  a  demon- 
stration here  in  Palo  Alto  that  will 
be  the  means  of  many  other  communities 
throughout  this  state  taking  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  of  having  similar 
records  as  we  find  to  exist  in  this  city. 

Some  of  the  results  achieved  by  the 
organization  in  Palo  Alto  are  shown  in 
the  following  table:  Palo  Alto's  general 
death  rate  is  8.9.  The  state  death  rate 
is  13.5.  Palo  Alto's  infant  mortality 
rate  is  25.6.  The  state  rate  is  66.7. 
San  Francisco's  is  51.  Los  Angeles 
has  66.  Some  of  the  counties  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state  run  up  to 
112,  116,  and  118.  The  general  death 
and  infant  mortality  rate  for  the  average 
small  city  of  California  are  higher  than 
these  rates  for  the  whole  state. 

The  work  accomplished  in  Palo  Alto 
through  the  maintenance  of  this  full 
paid  health  department  at  relatively 
small  expense,  means  the  annual  saving 
of  a  number  of  lives  and  the  maintenance 
of  a  clean  city  where  conditions  cater  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  sanitary  environ- 
ment. 

As  to  the  communicable  disease  record 
of  this  state,  during  the  year  1921  there 
were  nearly  6,000  cases  of  small-pox. 
There  was  but  one  case  in  an  unvac- 
cinated  adult  in  Palo  Alto  during  that 
year.  Palo  Alto  schools  have  kept  open 
during  the  entire  year,  although  schools 
in  districts  bordering  Palo  Alto  were 
closed  at  times  because  of  the  prevalence 
of  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever.  The 
children  in  the  public  schools  were  kept 
under   the  supervision   of  a   nurse,   and 
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Asphaltic  Concrete  Surfacing  for  Caliche,  Rock 
and  Gravel  Roads  in  Arizona 

By  Geo.  W.  Apperson,  Jr.,  Standard  Oil  Company 

Paper  read  at  "Annual  Convention  of  Arizona  Good  Roads  Association," 
Douglas,  Arizona,  January  15,  1923. 


The  question — "Has  Arizona  reached 
the  time  in  its  history  when  temporary 
road  construction  must  give  way  to 
permanent  road  building?"  has  been 
discussed  at  this  convention.  This 
question,  together  with  existing  highway 
conditions  more  or  less  peculiar  to  our 
State,  form  the  occasion  for  this  paper. 

In  the  Federal,  State  and  County 
Highway  Systems,  in  Arizona,  there  is 
a  great  mileage  of  road  improved  with 
local  materials — mainly  caliche  and 
gravel.  In  the  Federal  System,  which 
includes  the  main  east  and  west,  and 
north  and  south  routes,  there  are  some 
500  miles  surfaced  with  these  materials. 
In  the  State  and  County  systems,  there 
are  many  miles  more. 

These  caliche  and  gravel  highways 
represent  a  very  definite  investment 
on  the  part  of  the  State,  it  being  safe  to 
assume  that  a  minimum  of  $10,000.00 
per  mile  has  been  spent  in  their  con- 
struction. Drainage  has  been  provided 
for,  culverts  and  bridges  built,  and 
wishes  improved.  The  roads  were  con- 
structed in  accordance  with  definite 
specifications  and  are  roadway  surfaces, 
well  compacted,  six  inches  or  more  in 
thickness  and  16  and  18  feet  wide. 

They  have  given  good  service  under 
the  medium  traffic  conditions  existing 
in  Arizona,  but  are  proving  costly  to 
maintain,  it  being  estimated  that  a 
minimum  expenditure  of  ?300.00  per 
j  mile  per  year  is  necessary  to  keep  them 
in  travelable  condition.  During  the 
long  dry  spells,  common  to  this  State, 
these  roads  lose  much  of  their  binding 
I    material,  due  to  automobile  traffic  and 


dust  and  wind  action,  and  become  pot- 
holed  and  corrugated.  In  this  condition, 
new  surfacing  material  is  required,  at  a 
considerable  added  expense  to  the  main- 
tenance costs  stated  above. 

These  highways  are  classed  as  tem- 
porary road  construction.  The  time  is 
now  opportune  to  change  them  to  per- 
manent roads.  The  soundest,  most 
economical  manner  in  which  this  can  be 
accomplished  is  to  pave  them  with  an 
asphaltic  concrete  surface,  averaging 
1}4  inches  in  thickness.  This  type  of 
construction  has  been  started  in  the 
State,  ten  miles  of  the  Tombstone- 
Bisbee  Highway  having  been  improved 
in  this  manner,  during  the  latter  part 
of  1922.  Pavements  of  similar  type 
have  been  in  more  or  less  general  usein 
the  United  States  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  and  many  successful  examples 
of  this  construction  exist  today,  estajj- 
lishing  substantial  proof  of  their  merit. 

The  degree  of  success  to  be  had  with 
any  pavement  surface  is  dependent 
upon  the  support  afforded  the  pavement 
from  below.  A  well  drained,  well  con- 
solidated macadam  pavement,  furnishes 
an  excellent  foundation  for  a  roadway 
surface.  While  unsuited  to  direct  use 
by  motor  traffic,  it  possesses  a  degree  of 
rigidity  that  offers  support  to  the  pave- 
ment surface.  It  also  possesses  a  degree 
of  flexibility,  which  enables  it  to  absorb 
a  portion  of  the  impact  shock  imparted 
to  a  pavement  surface  by  heavy  traffic. 

The  caliche  and  gravel  roads  in  Ari- 
zona, approximate,  in  their  construction, 
a  macadam  pavement.  They  have  been 
thoroughly  compacted  and  consolidated 
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hy  traffic.  This  is  a  decided  advantage, 
for  traffic  is  recognized  as  being  superior 
to  a  heavy  road  roller  for  compacting 
and  consolidating  a  macadam  pave- 
ment. Weak  spots  that  have  developed, 
and  faulty  drainage  have  been  corrected. 
These  conditions  have  combined  to 
make  a  roadway  that  offers  exceptionally 
good  characteristics  as  a  base  for  a 
relatively  thin  asphaltic  concrete  surface. 
Contract  for  the  first  five  miles  of 
this  type  of  construction  on  the  Tf)mb- 
stone-Bisbee  Highway  was  awarded  in 
May  and  for  the  second  five  miles  in 
September  of  last  year.  Specifications 
provided  for  a  2-inch  asphaltic  concrete 
surface,  18  feet  wide,  with  excess  material 
to  correct  the  inequalities  in  the  existing 
road.  As  completed  the  pavement 
surface  will  average  about  2yi  inches  in 
depth.  The  cost  per  mile  on  this  work 
was  about  Jl  1,500.00. 


The  firsf  five  miles  of  this  road   laid 


has    already     had    severe     traffic     test. 
Material    for    the    construction    of    the    ' 
second   five   miles   was   hauled  over   the  ^! 
greater    portion    of    the    pavement    laid    ^ 
under  the  first  contract.    Five  ton  trucks  ' ; 
were  used  in  transporting  the  asphaltic    ^ 
concrete  mixture  from  the  plant  to  the   I: 
job.       These    trucks    were    loaded    with   | 
hyi  tons,  making  a  total  weight  on  the   5 
pavement  of  1 1  H  tons.    There  were  over 
1,000    of    these    truck    loads— probably 
more   heavy    traffic    than    the   road    will 
receive  for  several  years  to  come.     The 
asphaltic    concrete    pavements    showed 
no  signs  of  failure,  and  not  a  weak  spot 
developed  in   the  base.     The  success  of 
the   pavement   under   this   severe   traffic 
test   oflPers   substantial    proof  that    this 
type   is  sound   construction    for  use   in 
Arizona. 

Several  of  the  more  famous  highways 
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and  drives  in  the  I'nited  States  arc- 
built  of  this,  or  very  similar  construction. 
Michigan  Boulevard,  in  the  City  of 
Chicago,  was  improved  by  paving  with 
an  asphaltic  concrete  surface  over  the 
existing  macadam  foundation;  after  fif- 
teen years  of  service  this  pavement  is  in 
excellent  condition  and  for  the  past  few 
years  over  20,000  vehicles  per  day  have 
passed  over  this  boulevard.  In  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  region,  the  heaviest  trav- 
elled highway  route  is  that  known  as 
the  "Wishbone  Route,"  extending  from 
San  Francisco  southerly  to  San  Jose, 
and  from  San  Jose  northerly  to  Oakland. 
Between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose, 
llyi  miles  of  the  highway  are  paved  with 
a  lj/2-'nch  asphaltic  concrete  surface  on 
macadam  base.  This  pavement  was 
laid  in  1914.  It  carries  in  excess  of  3,000 
vehicles  per  day,  is  in  excellent  condition 
and  has  required  only  small  expenditures 
for  maintenance.  Between  San  Jose 
and  Oakland  is  a  stretch  of  the  same 
type,  4%  miles  long,  also  paved  in  1914. 
This  pavement  carried  over  2,500  vehicles 
per  day.  It  is  in  excellent  condition  and 
no  money  has  been  spent  in  maintaining 
it. 

In  the  State  of  Oregon,  this  type  has 
had  an  extensive  use.  It  was  first  laid 
in  1911,  on  the  Linnton  road,  between 
Willbridge  and  Linnton,  in  Multnomah 
County,  of  which  Portland  is  the  county 
seat.  On  this  road,  a  2-inch  asphaltic 
concrete  surface  was  laid  over  old 
macadam.  Linnton  road  is  considered 
the  heaviest  travelled  road  in  Mult- 
nomah County.  The  pavement,  after 
12  years  of  service,  is  in  very  good  con- 
dition. Since  the  construction  of  this 
first  pavement,  a  number  of  main  trunk 


line  highways,  near  the  City  of  Portland, 
have  been  improved  with  this  type. 
They  are  giving  universally  good  ser- 
vice, with  little  or  no  maintenance,  and 
are  in  excellent  condition.  In  the  Oregon 
State  Highway  System,  there  are  265 
miles  of  pavement  consisting  of  a  1>^- 
inch  and  2-inch  asphaltic  concrete  sur- 
face on  a  crushed  rock  base.  The  first 
of  this  type  was  laid  in  1914.  In  the  con- 
struction of  these  pavements  the 
crushed  rock  was  first  placed  on  the 
road,  and  traffic  was  allowed  to  run  over 
it  for  a  minimum  of  one  year,  in  order 
to  compact  and  consolidate  it.  The 
asphaltic  concrete  surface  was  then 
put  on.  A  large  mileage  on  the  Columbia 
River  Highway,  famous  all  over  the 
United  States  for  its  excellent  construc- 
tion and  scenic  beauty,  was  paved  in 
this  manner. 

These  successful  examples — in  Arizona 
and  in  other  States,  furnish  very  sub- 
stantial proof  that  the  type  of  construc- 
tion is  sound  and  that  pavements  of  this 
character  built  in  Arizona  will  give  good 
service  for  many  years,  with  a  minimum 
of  maintenance  cost.  Thus  there  is 
aflForded  a  way  whereby,  with  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  relatively  small  sum 
for  an  asphaltic  concrete  surface,  the 
State  can  capitalize  upon  the  invest- 
ment already  made  in  caliche  and  gravel 
roads,  and  secure  a  class  of  permanent 
construction  that  has  amply  demon- 
strated its  ability  to  meet  the  demands 
imposed  by  present  day  highway  traffic. 
A  comprehensive  program,  providing 
for  the  surfacing  of  caliche  and  gravel 
roads  in  the  State,  will  be  an  economically 
sound  highway  policy. 
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Comparative  Gasoline  Consumption  and  Tractive 
Resistance  on  Pavement  Surfaces 

A.  B.  Cutter,  City  F.ngr.,  Everett,  Washington 
(Written   expressly   for   Pacific    Municipalities.) 


Having  noticed  more  or  less  con- 
flicting reports  as  to  relative  tractive 
resistance  of  rigid  and  non-rigid  and 
gravel  types  of  road  surfaces,  I  arranged 
during  the  past  winter  for  the  making 
of  exhaustive  tests  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  which  is  my  home,  and  the 
neighboring  States  of  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  believe  the  result  will  be  of 
public  interest. 

There  being  no  snow  in  either  of  the 
above  Pacific  Coast  States,  the  test 
could  be  made  during  the  winter  months. 

Representing  the  three  general  types 
of  road  surfaces,  sections  of  road  were 
selected  for  each  type  as  follows: 

1.  Rigid  type — Portland  cement  con- 
crete. 

2.  Non-rigid  type — Warrenite-Bitu- 
lithic. 

3.  Gravel  or  earth. 

The  rules  governing  the  comparative 
tests  were  as  follows: 

(a)  Distance  of  each  test  100  miles 
continuous  operation.  This  being  re- 
Road    Surfaces Bilulilhic 

Date    of   Test February    7,    1923 

Location,  Pierce  County,  Pacific  Highway  from 
DuPont  to  County  Club. 

Air   Temperature 40   to   50°    F. 

Tire   Inflation 60*    rear   55*    front 

Running  time 100  m.  3  hrs.  45  min. 

Average  speed  per  hour 26.7  miles 

Gasoline   consumed   . 5.5   gals. 

Miles  per  gallon  gasoline 18.2 


garded  as  a  distance  sufficient  to  ac- 
curately record  the  gasoline  consumption 
and  produce  a  fair  average.  In  some 
previously  reported  tests  the  mileage 
have  been  so  small  and  so  variable  as  to 
provide  grave  danger  of  inaccuracy. 

(b)  Make  test  on  road  surfaces  in 
good  condition  but  having  had  at  least 
three  years'  practical  use. 

(c)  In  each  State  use  the  same 
automobile  for  comparative  test  of  the 
several  types,  but  different  machines 
were  used  for  comparative  tests  in  some 
of  the  several  States. 

(d)  Uniform  speed  of  not  less  than 
twenty  nor  more  than  thirty  miles  per 
hour. 

(e)  Record  the  date,  location,  speed 
and  gasoline  consumption  on  exactly 
one  hundred  miles,  as  shown  by  speed- 
ometer on  the  car. 

WASHINGTON 
It  was  not  practicable  to  here  make 
test  on  gravel  road,  but  exhaustive  tests 
on  the  other  surfaces  were  as  follows: 

Portland  Cement  Concrete 

February  8,  1923. 

Mountain    Road,    being    extension   of  Pacific 

Highway  toward  Rainier  National  Park. 
40  to  50°  F'. 
60*  rear  55*    front. 
3  hrs.  45  min. 
26.7  miles. 
5.5  gals. 
18.2 


Road  Surfaces.    . 
Location,  B.ise  Li 


;  Road  Columbia  River  Highv 


OREGON 

Bitulilhic  Portland  Cement  Concrete  Grace/ 


Multnomah  Hillsboro  Road.  .Multonomah  Co.,  East 
of  Portland. 

Date January  25,  1923 January  30,  1923 January  31,  1923. 

Weather Cool  moderate  wind.  .  .  .Cool  moderate  wind Cool  and  fair. 

Tire  Inflation 60*  rear  55*  front 60*  rear  55*  front 60*  rear  55*  front. 

Running  time  100  miles.  .  .  .4  hrs.  35  min 4  hrs  25  min 4  hrs.  40  min. 

Average  speed  per  hour.  .  .  .21.9  miles 22.7  miles 21.4  miles. 

Gasoline  consumed 5.25  gals 5.5  gals 7.0  gals. 

Miles  per  gallon  gasoline.. . .  19.05 18.18 14.28 
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CALIFORNIA 

Road  Surfaces ll^arrenile-Bilu/il/iic         Portland  Cement  Concrete  Gravel 

Location Tulare  County Tulare  &)unty Fresno-Raisin  Road. 

Date February  3,  1923 February  3,  1923 February  1,  1923 

Speed 15  to  20  miles  per  hour.   15  to  20  miles  per  hour 1 5  to  20  miles  per  hour. 

Weather Fair Fair Fair. 

Temperature 45  to  75°  F 45  to  75°  F 55  to  70°  F. 

Gasoline    consumption,    100 

miles 7.1  gals 7  gals 7.8  gals. 

Miles  per  gallon  gasoline 14.08 14.28 12.95. 


CONCLUSIONS 
L  Whatever  reports  may  have  been 
made  or  may  be  made  in  tlie  future  by 
parties  interested  to  have  one  or  another 
type  of  road  show  the  most  favorable 
gasoline  consumption  test,  the  above 
tests  clearly  show  that: 

(a)  Between  Portland  cement  con- 
crete and  Warrenite-Bitulithic  roads 
tested  under  uniform  conditions,  there  is 
practically  no  difference  in  gasoline 
consumption. 

(b)  On  gravel  or  macadam  roads  in 
good  condition,  the  gasoline  consumption 
is  from  10%  to  35%  greater  than  on 
either  Warrenite-Bitulithic  or  Portland 
cement  concrete  road  surfaces. 

(c)  Tests  being  made  on  road  sur- 
faces in  good  condition,  of  course  the 
gasoline  consumption  would  be  celatively 
increased  if  the  road  surfaces  are  in  bad 
condition. 

(d)  Under  modern  volume  of  traffic, 
good  roads  rapidly  pay  for  themselves 
in  economy  of  gasoline  consumption 
and  the  same  holds  true  in  economy  of 
tire  and  other  automobile  wear  and  tear. 


For  instance,  given  a  road  carrying  an 
average  of  2,000  vehicles  per  day  or 
730,000  vehicles  per  year,  and  calculat- 
ing from  the  Oregon  test  above,  we  find 
with  all  the  road  surfaces  in  good  con- 
dition,  that: 

On  Warrenite-Bitulithic  and  Portland 
cement  concrete  roads  the  gasoline  con- 
sumption is  about  (730,000  -  19) 
38,400  gals,  at  $.30  =  ?1I  ,520.00  gasoline 
consumption  per  mile  of  road  per  annum; 

On  gravel  roads  (730,000  -  14) 
52,000  gals,  at  $.30  =  $15,600.00  gasoline 
consumption  per  mile  of  road  per  annum. 
Saving  on  gasoline  above  by  hard  surface 
roads,  13,600  gals,  at  $.30  =  $4,080.00 
per  mile  of  road  per  annum. 

2.  The  relative  saving  in  wear  and 
tear  on  tires  and  other  automobile  parts 
cannot  be  computed,  but  it  doubtless 
is  fully  as  great  as  the  gasoline  con- 
sumption. Add  to  this  the  saving  in 
road  maintenance  cost  (to  say  nothing 
of  wear  and  tear  on  nerves  of  road  users) 
we  have  an  object  lesson  of  the  economy 
of  high  type  roads  and  of  keeping  roads 
in  good  repair  for  economic  use. 


The  twenty-fifth  Annual  Convention 
of  the  League  of  California  Municipali- 
ties will  be  held  at  Coronado,  Septem- 
ber 10th-14th,  1923. 

Start  making  your  arrangements  to  attend  NOW 
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On  May  1st  a  postal  carii  request  was 
sent  to  each  city  clerk  in  the  state  re- 
questing news  items  for  this  department. 
The  responses  are  as  follows: 

AsTiocH — We  have  just  completcil 
the  installation  of  500  F.mpire  water 
meters,  at  a  cost  approximating ?8,000.(JO, 
previous  to  the  above  installation  our 
water  services  were  only  about  15% 
metered,  whereas,  it  is  now  95%  metered. 
We  have  also  in  course  of  construction 
a  concrete  reservoir  situated  at  the 
pumping  plant,  the  cost  of  this  reservoir 
will  be  about  ?25,000.00. 

Later  in  the  season  further  improve- 
ments and  extensions  will  be  made  to 
our  present  water  system. 

J.  E.  McElhenev, 

Clerk. 
CoLisA — Twenty-five  blocks  of  streets 
are  to  be  improved  by  grading  and 
gravelling  in  the  city  of  Colusa  this 
summer;  contracts  will  be  let  in  the 
latter  part  of  May  for  the  work.  It  is 
likely  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  will 
go  right  ahead  and  improve  all  the  re- 
mainder of  unimproved  streets  within 
the  city  limits.  The  city  has  gone  in 
with  the  county  and  brought  a  dredger 
up  to  throw  out  gravel  from  the  bed  of 
the  Sacramento  River.  Several  thousand 
yards  of  an  extra  good  grade  of  river 
gravel  has  been  thrown  out  on  the  river 
bank.  This  will  be  a  big  advantage  in 
the  improvement  of  streets  as  it  has  been 
necessary  to  haul  gravel  for  several 
miles  making  the  work  quite  expensive 
and  the  board  has  gone  slow  on  new 
work  for  a  number  of  years. 

One  or  two  streets  will  be  opened  up 
through  a  portion  of  the  town  that 
heretofore  has  remained  in  a  solid  tract. 
Fremont  street  will  open  up  a  new 
section  and  do  away  with  the  road 
across  the  commons  known  as  Cemeterv 


Lane.      This   is   made   necessary   by   the 
rapid  growth  of  the  city. 

Plans  are  being  drawn  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  outfall  sewer.  It  will  be  of 
16-inch  concrete.  About  a  mile  more 
will  be  laid. 

The  municipal  water  works  has  re- 
cently installed  a  new  pump.  Colusa 
now  has  a  most  excellent  water  system 
and  an  abundance  of  the  finest  water. 
Practically  all  the  water  is  sold  through 
meters  except  a  very  few  flat  rates  for 
offices.  About  fifty  new  meters  were 
installed  this  spring. 

Corning  contemplates  a  bond  election 
of  $30,00  for  the  construction  of  main 
trunk  line  sewer  from  the  present  outfall 
to  the  Sacramento  River. 

E.  L.  Randall, 

City  Attorney. 
Eagle  Rock  has  been  annexed  and 
will  in  the  near  future  be  a  part  of  Los 
Angeles  City.  You  will  therefore  please 
cancel  our  membership  in  the  League  of 
California  Municipalities. 

Yours  very  truly, 

B.  B.  Martsolf, 

City  Clerk. 
El  Cajon  is  contemplating  the  in- 
stallation of  a  new  water  main  which 
it  is  proposed  to  pay  for  on  the  assess- 
ment district  plan  with  installment 
payments  running  for  five  years. 

El  Seglndo — In  accordance  with  your 
recent  request  for  news  concerning  this 
city,  would  advise  that  $150,000.00  of 
the  $200,000.00  Water  Works  Bonds 
authorized  at  an  election  held  in  .August, 
1922,  will  be  sold  within  the  next  few 
days,  and  that  as  soon  thereafter  as  the  j 
essential  details  may  be  worked  out 
the  Municipality  will  take  over  the 
existing  water  works  within  the  city; 
namely,  the  El  Segundo  Water  Company 
and    the   Sausal-Redondo    Water   Com- 
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pany.  The  addition  of  these  utilities  to 
the  city's  business  will  require  the 
construction  of  another  municipal  buiki- 
ing,  which  will  he  located  in  the  rear  of 
the  present  City  Hail.  This  new  building 
will  accommodate  the  Water  Depart- 
ment and  the  Engineering  Department, 
and  will  cost  approximately  J10,00O.0U. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  plans  to  re- 
habilitate the  existing  water  works,  and 
the  installation  of  a  stand  pipe,  larger 
water  mains  and  standard  fire  hydrants 
will  provide  better  fire  protection,  which 
will  be  augmented  by  the  acquisition 
of  a  triple  combination  American-La 
France  fire  engine  with  750  gallon 
pump. 

It  is  planned  also  to  widen  the  road- 
way of  a  portion  of  the  Coast  Highway 
which  runs  through  El  Segundo;  to 
erect  electroliers  and  to  construct  side- 
walks and  curbs  on  the  portions  of  said 
Highway  where  they  do  not  at  present 
exist. 

Yours  very  truly, 
Victor  D.  McCarthy, 
City  Clerk. 

Fort  Jones  is  constructing  a  new 
water  tank  for  fire  protection.  The  tank 
is  of  concrete  and  will  hold  approximately 
one  hundred  thousand  gallons  of  water. 
It  is  located  in  the  rear  of  the  town  on 
adjoining  hill.  The  construction  of  this 
will  be  a  great  improvement  and  will 
provide  the  town  with  very  good  fire 
protection,  the  elevation  of  the  tank 
being  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
town. 

Morgan  Hill — Engineer  C.  C.  Ken- 
nedy of  San  Francisco  is  about  ready  to 
install  sewer  system. 

Civic  Club,  churches,  local  lodges, 
Business  Men's  Club  and  public  spirited 
citizens  are  fitting  up  auto  camp  ground 
to  be  donated  to  the  town  when  com- 
pleted. 

The    De    Hi    Evoraportos    Co.     are 


building    a    $40,000    new    building     to 
handle  this  year's  crop  of  fruit. 

A    new    well   just    completed    to   give 
consumers  more  water  this  summer. 
VV.  S.  Spofford, 

Clerk. 

National  Citv  has  let  the  contract, 
and  work  is  now  under  way,  for  the 
grading,  construction  of  cement  side- 
walks and  curbing  and  installation  of 
culverts  on  thirty-five  blocks  of  streets; 

Plans  are  being  prepared  for  a  like 
improvement  of  fifty-three  blocks  ad- 
ditional; 

Plans  are  also  being  prepared  for 
twelve  blocks  of  street  grading,  cement 
curbs  and  culverts; 

The  city  also  contemplates  calling  an 
election  some  time  in  July  for  the  pur- 
pose of  voting  bonds  for  the  following 
purposes  and  amounts: 

New   City    Hall ?30,000 

New    Fire    Apparatus 15,000 

A  pleasure  pier 40,000 

Street  Improvement,  4>^  miles  16 

feet  wide 72,500 

Total $157,500 

O.  A.  Mullen, 

City  Clerk. 

Palo  Alto  is  continuing  to  operate 
its  municipal  paving  plant  and  will 
construct  pavements  under  direct  con- 
tract between  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  and  the  property  owners  at  a 
total  cost  of  about  $175,000.  The  pave- 
ment is  of  5-inch  concrete  and  aggregates 
nearly  five  miles  of  roadway.  In  addition 
$80,000  is  being  expended  by  the  owners 
in  paving  a  new  subdivision  of  forty 
acres.  Water,  sewer  and  gas  mains  will 
be  laid  underground  for  this  tract  and 
electric  service  will  be  installed,  all  the 
work  to  be  done  before  the  lots  are 
placed  on  sale. 

Recently  $160,000  bonds  were  voted 
for  water  and  sewer  main  extensions, 
one-half    of    which    will    be    expended 
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this  year,  the  new  work  to  include  an 
outfall  sewer  for  East  Palo  Alto.  Water 
mains  will  also  be  laid  for  Crescent,  a 
60-acre  tract  that  is  now  being  platted. 

Two  traffic  thoroughfares  are  to  be 
widened  and  paved  to  accommodate  the 
increased  business  due  to  the  steady 
growth  of  the  city.  Notice  has  also  been 
given  the  Peninsular  Railway  Company 
to  improve  its  tracks  with  new  ties  and 
rails  and  to  pave  along  the  tracks.  The 
company  has  not  yet  intimated  whether 
it  will  make  these  improvements  at  a 
cost  of  $200,000,  or  let  its  franchise 
lapse.  Some  direct  action  will  be  taken 
by  the  Council  soon  to  bring  the  matter 
to  an  issue. 

The  growth  of  Palo  Alto  continues 
at  a  notable  rate.  The  building  permits 
issued  during  the  first  four  months  of 
the  year  aggregate  ?557,136. 

Frank  Kasson. 

City  Clerk. 

Sacramento  will  hold  a  bond  election 
on  May  16th  for  the  following  purposes: 
Removing  "Y"  street  levee,  $65,000; 
Street  Improvements,  $126,000;  Police 
and  Fire  Alarm  Systems,  $25,000;  Six- 
teenth Street  Subway,  $66  000;  Purchase 
of  Riverside  Baths,  $75,000;  New  Auto 
Camp,  $20,000;  Levee  Facing,  $90,000; 
Water  Mains,  $200,000;  Sewers,  $91,000; 
Fire  Department,  $130,000;  Auditorium, 
$750,000;  Garbage  Destructor,  $216,000; 
Twelfth  Street  Subway,  $13,000;  Subur- 
ban Parks,  $30,000;  Purchase  of  Joyland 
Park,  $70,000. 

Nearly  every  organization  of  the  city 
has  endorsed  the  propositions  and  the 
enthusiastic  campaign  committee  meet- 
ings indicate  that  Sacramento  is  "going" 
great  on  council  and  city  managership. 
Very  truly  yours, 

H.  G.  Denton, 

City  Clerk. 

San  Rafael — At  our  election  held 
last    month    Mr.    D.    D.    Bowman    was 


elected  Mayor  and  Messrs.  T.  L.  Crane  i 

and  Peter  Bacigalupi  were  elected  Coun-  • 
cilmen.    For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  city  there  was  no  opposition  for 

the  offices  and  all  received  a  heavy  vote.  ; 

The  city   has   awarded  a  contract  to  ! 

the  Raisch   Improvement  Company   for  j 

the  resurfacing  of  370,000  square  feet  of  j 

pavement   and   contemplates   doing   ad-  j 

ditional  work  this  year.  j 

We  are  at  present  initiating  a  clean-up  j 

campaign  over  a  period  of  several  weeks  ] 

which  is  expected  to  produce  very  satis-  ' 

factory  results.  I 

H.  K.  Brainerd, 

City  Manager.  ; 

Woodland — On  April  9th  a  general  ' 
municipal  election  was  held  at  which  the  j 
following  named  officers  succeeded  them-  I 
selves:  s 

Jos.    A.   Jacobs   and    George   H.  Fitz,    ' 
Trustees;  P.  P.  Lawson,  Marshal;  Frank 
Dietz,    Assessor;    Schurley    E.    Schluer, 
Recorder;  J.  H.  Laugenour,  Attorney. 

D.  E.  Jacobs  was  elected  Treasurer 
without  opposition. 

A.  W.  Fox,  W'm.  Gould  and  Frank 
J.  Wohlfrom,  were  elected  trustees  to 
succeed  J.  R.  Mitchell,  W.  F.  Mixon 
and  J.  D.  Musgrove.  Mr.  Mixon  and 
Musgrove  were  not  candidates  for  re- 
election. 

At  the  same  time  the  voters  authorized 
a  bond  issue  of  Twenty-two  Thousand 
Dollars   ($22,000.00)   for  fire  motor  ap-    ' 
paratus  by  a  vote  of  1,043  to  90.    These    ( 
bonds  will  be  oflFered  for  sale  before  the    J 
Board   of  Trustees   on   June    18,    1923,    j 
shall  extend  over  a  period  of  eleven  (11)    | 
years    with    interest    at    five    per    cent    • 
(5%)    per    annum,    shall    be    for    One    i 
Thousand  Dollars  ($1 ,000.00)  each,  dated    ' 
July   1,   1923,   and   two   (2)   bonds  shall 
be    retired    each    year    until    the    entire     < 
has  been  retired. 

No  other  municipal  improvements  ^ 
are  contemplated  at  the  present  time,    j 
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although    probably     the    street    paving 
program  will  be  resumed  in  the  spring. 
Yours  truly, 

J.  H.  Langenolr, 

City  Attorney. 

Chlla  Vista — The  city  now  has  under 
construction,  a  new  combined  city  hall 
and  fire  department  house.  The  building 
is  of  reinforced  concrete,  and  contains 
four  offices  for  the  city  officials,  two  cells 
for  a  jail,  room  for  fire  equipment,  a 
firemen's  hall,  room  for  sleeping  quarters 
for  firemen,  a  court  room  and  council 
chamber. 

A  special  election  will  be  held  May  22, 
1923,  for  the  purpose  of  voting  bonds 
for  paving  in  the  city  to  the  amount  of 
$44,000.00;  increasing  the  fire  equip- 
ment $5,000.00  and  equiping  the  new 
city  hall  $3,000.00. 

A  project  for  extensive  sidewalk  la\  ing 
is  now  formulating,  and  will  be  pushed 
to  completion  within  the  next  few  months. 

The  city  has  a  population  of  approxi- 
mately 3,500,  nearly  twice  what  it  was  a 
year  ago.  Its  location,  only  eight  miles 
from  San  Diego,  with  paved  driveway 
into  the  city  of  San  Diego,  and  twenty- 
minute  street  car  service,  makes  Chula 
Vista  a  very  desirable  residential  section, 
and  its  rapid  growth  appears  assured. 

C.  S.  TiMMONS, 

City  Clerk. 

Claremon't  has  under  consideration 
the  following:  Sewers  and  paved  streets; 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  taking  a 
straw  vote  on  sewers  and  the  paving  of  a 
certain  number  of  streets. 

Fire  apparatus:  The  city  trustees 
have  advertised  for  bids  for  a  new  fire 
engine  of  300  to  500  gallon  pumping 
capacity,  and  it  is  proposed  to  open  the 
bids  at  the  regular  meeting  on  June  7th. 

Water  supply:  The  Claremont  Do- 
mestic Water  Company  is  constructing  a 
covered  reservoir  to  hold  about  one  and 
one-third  million  gallons  of  Water.  This 
will  give   Claremont   all   the  pure  water 


that  she  can  possibly  use  and  furnishes 
good  fire  protection. 

Street  signs:  The  Council  is  con- 
sidering the  installation  of  a  number  of 
street  markings. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  starting 
its  annual  membership  campaign  and 
expects  to  accomplish  many  things  for 
the  good  of  Claremont,  in  the  coming 
year. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  D.  Johnson-, 

City  Clerk. 

CoLTON"  has  recently  voted  bonds  in 
the  sum  of  $22,500  for  the  construction 
of  an  outfall  sewer  line. 

xAn  extensive  street  improvement  pro- 
gram is  also  under  way. 

Olive  Phillips, 

City  Clerk. 

Corning  contemplates  holding  an  elec- 
tion for  a  bond  issue  to  raise  funds  to 
construct  main  trunk  line  sewer  from 
the  present  sewer  outfall,  a  distance  of 
three  miles  to  the  Sacramento  River. 

Also  there  has  recently  been  installed 
a  new  street  lighting  system  throughout 
the  entire  city,  which  will  greatly  im- 
prove the  lighting  facilities. 

CoviNA  has  recently  completed  a 
swimming  pool.  We  are  now  putting 
down  a  16-inch  well  to  take  care  of  the 
water  from  the  swimming  pool,  also 
have  let  the  contract  for  a  sprinkling 
system  at  our  city  park.  We  are  nearly 
read)*  to  adopt  a  paving  program  which 
includes  every  unpaved  street  in  the 
city,  at  an  e.stimated  cost  of  $150,000.00. 
Yery  truly  yours, 
John  C.  Hatchinson, 

City  Clerk. 

East  San  Diego  is  experiencing  a 
growth  second  to  no  other  city  in  the 
state  in  proportion  to  size.  The  building 
permits  for  the  last  three  years  show  a 
steady  increase  as  follows: 

They     were     for     1920— $133,778.00 

They     were     for     1921—  563,900.00 

They     were     for     1922—  879,640.00 
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And  to  April  9,  1923,  they  are  427,535.00 

A  thoroughly  modern  sewer  system 
has  iust  been  completed  at  a  cost  of 
$350;000.00. 

A  plan  for  the  acquisition  and  improve- 
ment of  the  water  distributing  system 
has  just  been  successfully  carried  out, 
at  a  cost  of  $92,500.00.  Bids  will  soon 
be  called  for  the  building  of  a  modern 
filtration  plant  and  probably  for  the 
laying  of  cast  iron  water  mains. 

The  federal  census  of  1920  gave  us  a 
population  of  4,148.  The  present  popula- 
tion, based  on  the  number  of  water 
meters  in  use,  is  conservatively  estimated 
at  13,000. 

The  demand  for  paved  streets  is 
growing  so  fast,  that  street  proceedings 
are  the  general  order  of  business  at  all 
council   meetings. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Wilbur  W.  Easton, 
City  Clerk. 

Fairfield,  will  on  Tuesday,  May  22nd, 
1923,  sell  to  the  highest  bidder  $l',717.06 
of  municipal  bonds  to  complete  the  pay- 
ment to  Contractor  M.  E.  Parr  on  the 
installation  of  thirty-three  electroliers 
on  Texas  street.  The  installation  of  these 
lights,  which  was  completed  about  two 
months  ago  has  made  the  main  business 
and  residential  street  a  veritable  white 
way,  being  three  lights  to  each  side  on 
the  block  or  six  to  the  square. 

The  city  engineer  has  been  instructed 
to  prepare  plans  and  specifications  for 
the  paving  of  Union  avenue  with  three 
inches  of  Warrenite  Bitulithic  pavement 
at  an  approximate  cost  of  ?20,000  and 
for  the  scarifying  of  Texas  street  and 
the  laying  of  a  thin  coating  of  black 
asphaltic  concrete  at  an  approximate 
cost  of  $7,000. 

Louis  Morrell, 

City  Clerk. 


GusTiNE  has  just  completed  a  paving 
contract.  Work  done  by  Frederickson  & 
Shannon  of  Fresno,  whereby  the  main 
street  is  now  connected  with  the  highways 
on  each  side.  The  cost  of  contract  was 
about  thirty  thousand  dollars.  Type  of 
pavement,  concrete.  The  city  park  is 
now  under  improvement. 

W.  L.  Shappell, 

City  Clerk. 

Los  Angeles  recently  purchased  from 
the  Southern  California  Edison  Company 
for  $11,000,000  the  plant  and  equipment 
used  in  supplying  electrical  energy  within 
the  city  limits.  The  city  has  installed 
several  "super  white  ways"  on  various 
streets  and  is  now  giving  attention  to 
improving  the  lighting  in  the  outlying 
streets  and  those  business  streets  that 
are  not  included  in  the  ornamental 
lighting  area. 

Pacific  Grove  has  recently  installed 
a  modern  system  of  electroliers  in  the 
business  section  at  a  cost  of  $8,365.00. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  have  com- 
menced proceedings  to  pave  with  con- 
crete approximately  one  and  one-half 
miles  of  the  main  streets. 

E.  S.  Johnston, 

City  Clerk. 

Redlands  recently  installed  about  300 
ornamental  street  lights  on  residence 
streets;  developed  400  inches  water; 
built  one  of  the  largest  out-door  swim- 
ming pools  in  the  south;  purchased  Reo 
truck  with  full  fire  equipment;  orna- 
mental lights  on  front-footage  plan;  the 
rest  out  of  funds  in  the  General  Fund 
account,  no  bonds. 

Very  respectfully, 

C.  P.  Hook, 

City  Clerk. 

San  Francisco  has  created  a  Bureau 
of  Supplies,  and  has  appointed  there- 
under a  Purchaser  of  Supplies  at  a  salary 
of  $10,000  a  year. 
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ADJUST  SALARIES  TO  THE  COST 
OF  LIVING 


The  members  of  the  Police  and  Fire  positions,   as   well   as   a  standardization 

Departments   of  the    City    of  Alameda  of  salaries.      All   positions  except   those 

recently   petitioned   the   city   council   of  in   the   teaching   staff  come   within    the 

that  city  for  an  increase  of  salaries  and,  new  plan. 

as    an    argument    in    support    of    their         With    respect    to    the    taxpayer,    the 

petition,    they    submitted    a    tabulated  standardization  means  economy  in  gov- 

scale  of  the  salaries  paid  by  other  leading  ernment    because    public    salaries     will 

cities  of  the  state  showing  that  salaries  be   automatically   reduced   with   the  de- 

in  Alameda  were  low  in  comparison.  crease  in  the  cost  of  living.    The  reduc- 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  tions  will  be  just,  equitable,  and  uniform, 

note  that  one  city  in  the  United  States  and  consequently  will  not  be  attended  by 

(St.    Paul)    has    adopted    the    plan    of  the   lowering   of  morale    which    usually 

adjusting    its    salaries    to    the    cost    of  results   when    decreases   or   increases   in 

living.      Mr.    J.    B.    Probst,    Chief  Ex-  public  salaries  are  made  in  the  customary 

aminer  of  the   Civil   Service   Bureau   of  haphazard  fashion. 

D.AT.^  FROM  OTHER  CITIES 
of  Salaries  Paid  Policemen 

Total        Monthly        Annual         Popiila-      Cost  per        Daily- 
City  Members       Salarv  Total  tion  Capita        .Salarv 

LosAngeles 1442        J170  00      $2,941,680       800,000  $3.67  $5.50 

San  Francisco 1010  170  00        2,060,400       700,000  2,94  5.50 

Bakersfield. 27  150  00  48,600         22,000  l22  4.83 

Oakland 300  165  00  594,000       250,000  2.37  5.32 

Fresno 58  150.00  104,400         50,000  2.08  4.83 

Stockton 51  162.00  99,144         50,000  1.98  5.22 

Sacramento 78  155  00  145,080         80,000  1.81  5.00 

Long  Beach 90  150  00  162,000         90,000  1.80  4.83 

Richmond 16  160  00  30,720         22,000  1.39  5.16 

Berkeley 32  170.00  65,280         60,000  1.08  5.50 

Piedmont 12  150  00  21,600  5,000  4.32  4.83 

-Alameda 27  140.00  45,360         32,000  1.41  4.51 

The  annual  totals  do  not  represent  total  maintenance  costs,  these  not  being  obtainable  in  some  cases, 
but  are  figured  on  the  basis  of  patrolman's  salary,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing  for  a  basis  of  comparison. 

Two  per  cent  of  our  salary  of  $140.00  is  deducted  for  the  upkeep  of  the  pension  fund,  whereas  in 
other  cities  it  is  added  to  the  salary. 

The  above  figures  do  not  include  the  extra  $30.00  per  month  allowed  to  the  Berkeley  police  for  the 
use  of  their  automobile,  and  $25.00  to  the  Richmond  police  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  raise  in  salary  allowed  Oakland  and  Berkeley  recently  is  included  in  the  above  figures. 

that   city,   has   prepared   an    interesting  A    standard    salary    presupposes    the 

pamphlet  in  explanation  of  the  system  payment  of  a  fair  wage.    But  what  is  a 

in  which  he  says:  "fair    wage?"        Any    wage,    measured 

"The  City  of  St.  Paul  is  probably  the  in  money,   may   mean   one   thing  today 

only   city   in   the  United  States   that  is  and  something  wholly  different  in  a  year 

now  definitely  committed  to  the  plan  of  from  today.     The  measure  of  the  wage 

fixing  the  salaries  of  its  municipal  em-  ought  to  be  its  purchasing  power,  and 

ployes  on  a  basis  which  makes  the  com-  when    this    purchasing    power    changes, 

pensation    automatically    adjustable    to  the  measure  of  the  wage  should  change 

the  rise  and  fall  in  the  cost  of  living.  to  correspond.     Consequently,  an  equit- 

There  has  just  gone  into  effect  a  able  standardization,  if  not  made  ad- 
simple     but     effective     classification     of  justable  to  the  cost  of  living,  becomes 
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merely  a  temporary  truce  in  the  economic 
struggle  between  the  employer  and  the 
employe. 

History  records  many  periods  when  the 
workers  as  a  whole  were  contented  and 
satisfied  with  the  reward  they  received 
for  their  labor.  Manifestly  that  reward 
must  have  been  a  "living  wage."  But 
when  the  purchasing  power  of  their 
reward  was  cut  down  so  that  it  no  longer 
secured  for  them  the  ordinary  needs  of 
the  family,  there  arose  quite  naturally  a 
sense  of  loss, — of  something  wrongfully 
and  mysteriously  taken  from  them, 
and  the  question  came:  Is  not  the 
worker  whose  output  has  not  changed 
entitled  to  a  living  wage  tomorrow  as 
well  as  today? 

If  labor's  reward  had  always  been 
based  on  an  adjustable  wage,  the  change 
in  the  cost  of  living  would  not  have  been 
felt  by  the  worker,  and  no  cause  would 
have  existed  for  the  unprofitable  econ- 
omic warfare  between  him  and  his 
employers.  Then,  too,  if  an  adjustable 
wage  were  common  to  all  industries,  the 
worker  would  soon  come  to  understand 
that  to  secure  something  over  and  above 
a  living  wage  he  must  either  increase 
his  production  or  fit  himself  to  assume 
the  greater  burdens  or  responsibilities 
that  go  with  a  higher  wage.  And  he 
would  find  the  attainment  of  a  higher 
wage  in  this  way  more  to  his  advantage 
than  to  band  together  with  some  fellow 
employes  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 
others  temporarily  to  pay  him  more 
than  he  is  justly  entitled  to. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  public  service, 
there  is  another,  and  very  important, 
phase  to  the  question  of  standardizing 
salaries  on  an  adjustable  basis.  //  is 
the  experience  everywhere  that  public  sal- 
aries, when  once  increased,  have  tremendous 
resisting  powers  against  reduction,  even 
when  salary  decreases  become  whole- 
somely contagious  in  the  community. 
To  provide  for  a  definite,  certain  and 


equitable  reduction  in  public  salaries,  the 
adjustable  standardization  is  a  prime 
necessity.  It  is  the  one  thing  that  will 
eliminate  politics,  favoritism,  discon- 
tent, and  general  demoralization  of  the 
service  during  times  when  salaries  must 
and  should  be  reduced. 

The  first  efforts  of  the  Civil  Service 
Bureau  in  this  city  to  secure  an  adjustable 
wage  scale  were  made  in  1917  when  our 
bureau  presented  its  own  standardization 
of  positions  and  salaries.  The  plan 
consisted  of  fixing  fifteen  basic  minimum 
salary  grades,  and  allocating  all  city 
positions  to  one  of  these  salary  grades. 
The  difference  between  grades  was  based 
on  the  value,  importance,  and  difficulty 
of  the  duties.  This  salary  standardiza- 
tion was  adopted  for  the  city  service  in 
St.  Paul  on  February  1,  1918,  and  re- 
mained in  effect  till  August,  1919.  The 
present  adjustable  standardization  be- 
came effective  in  six  of  the  city  depart- 
ments in  November,  1920;  namely,  in  the 
departments  of  Education,  Finance,  Pub- 
lic Utilities,  Comptroller,  Law  and  Pur- 
chasing. 

The  first  demand  by  any  group  of 
employes  to  obtain  an  increase  in  wages 
to  offset  the  advancing  living  costs 
was  made  during  the  summer  of  1918, 
and  it  was  then  that  the  Civil  Service 
Bureau  carried  its  point  for  a  uniform 
increase  in  all  grades,  contending  that 
if  certain  groups  of  employes  who  were 
receiving,  for  example,  a  basic  minimum 
of  $75.00  a  month  required  a  $10  increase 
in  order  to  live  properly,  then  all  the 
other  employes  in  the  same  grade  were 
equally  and  necessarily  entitled  to  this 
extra  $10. 

The  City  of  St.  Paul  no  longer  stands 
alone  in  the  use  of  an  adjustable  scale. 
Since  the  year  1918  the  adjustable  wage 
scale  has  been  adopted  by  various 
industries  and  governments.  Australia 
in  1919  adopted  the  plan  of  fixing  its 
minimum  wage  in  conformity  with  the 
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changes  in  the  cost  of"  living.  During 
the  same  year  Austria,  Denmark,  Bel- 
gium, and  Sweden  adopted  adjustable- 
scales  for  determining  the  compensation 
of  their  public  employes.  During  1919 
and  1920  the  plan  of  adjusting  wages  to 
the  changes  in  the  cost  of  living  was 
adopted  for  various  industrial  workers 
in  the  countries  of  Australia,  Austria, 
Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark,  France, 
Germany,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Poland, 
Sweden  and  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
New  Zealand  in  1919  the  Industrial 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act  was 
amended  to  give  the  arbitration  court 
power  to  base  its  awatds  or  industrial 
agreements  on  the  alterations  in  the 
cost  of  living,  and  a  system  was  estab- 
lished to  adjust  legal  minimum  wages 
semi-annually  on  the  basis  of  prices 
published  by  the  Government  statis- 
tician. . 
The  basis  of  adjusting  wages  to  the 


under  conditions  such  as  prevailed  in 
1916,  there  was  added  to  this  basic  rate  a 
percentage  increase  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  a  fair  rate  of  pay  for  the 
year  1921.  The  year  1916  was  taken  as  a 
base  because  the  concensus  of  opinion 
among  economists  is  that  the  level  of 
prices  will  return,  not  to  a  pre-war 
basis,  but  in  all  probability  to  the  level 
that  prevailed  in  1916. 

The  percentage  increase  is  determined 
by  calculating  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  for  the  average  family  in  1921 
over  the  cost  in  1916,  as  shown  by  the 
index  numbers  published  by  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board.  The  full 
percentage  increase  however,  is  only 
allowed  to  the  lower-paid  employes,  and 
this  on  the  popular  theory  that  the 
higher-paid  are  not  affected  so  seriously 
by  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  The  basic 
rates  and  their  increases  for  1921  were 
thus  computed  as  follows: 


Basic  Rates 
for  1916 

Grade  1 $  40.00 

"       2 50.00 

"       3 60.00 

"       4 70.00 

"      5 75.00 

"      6 80.00 

"      7 90.00 

«      8   100.00 

«      9 125.00 

"     10  150  00 

"     11 175.00 

"12  200  00 

"     13 250.00 

"14  300  00 

"15  350  00 


Percentages 

Actual  Entrance 

Increase 

Salary 

for  1921 

1921 

60% 

$  64.00 

60% 

80.00 

60% 

96.00 

60% 

112  00 

60% 

120.00 

55% 

124.00 

50% 

135.00 

45% 

145.00 

40% 

175.00 

35% 

202.50 

30% 

227.50 

25% 

250.00 

20% 

300.00 

10% 

330.00 

5% 

367.50 

cost  of  living  is  practically  identical  in 
all  countries  and  is  fairly  well  illustrated 
in  the  following  description  of  the  plan 
introduced  for  certain  groups  of  municipal 
employes  in  the  City  of  St.  Paul.  The 
method  adopted  in  this  city  was  to  take 
the  year  1916  as  a  base,  and  after  de- 
termining for  each  particular  group  of 
equal  value  positions  a  basic  minimum 
rate  of  pay  which  was  deemed  equitable 


The  standardization  ordinance  pro- 
vides that  readjustments  shall  be  made 
on  the  first  of  each  year.  The  latest 
index  numbers — on  January  1  last — 
showed  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  living 
as  50%  higher  than  in  1916,  and  the 
positions  paying  $75.00  or  under  were 
therefore  reduced  for  1922  from  a  60% 
to  a  50%  adjusting  increase.  The  ad- 
justing percentages  for  all  rates  in  excess 
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Street  Sprinkler 
Wanted 

Any  city  having  an  old  horse  drawn 
street  sprinkler  for  sale  will  please 
communicate  with  C.  M.  Burchell, 
Wheatland,  Cal. 


Street  Spinkler  Wanted 


Preferably    with    flushing    apparatus 

attachment. 

Any    city    having   a    street    sprinkler 

wagon  for  sale  will  please  communicate 

with    W.     H.    Gibson,    Town    Clerk. 

Newman,  Calif. 


PARAGON 

Fire  Hose 


"Anything  less  than 
the  best  In  fire  hose 
is  a  losing  Investment." 

United  States  Rubber   Co. 

EUREKA  FIRE  HOSE  DEPARTMENT 

1104  I.  N.  Van  Nuys  Bldg. 

LOS  ANGELES.  Cal. 


of  $75.00  were  reduced  proportionately  5 

by  one-sixth.  | 

A    salary    standardization     must    do  j 

more    than    merely    provide    adjustable  * 

basic    entrance    rates.        The    practice  | 

of  granting  small  increases  in  salary  for  ^ 

seniority  and  efficiency  in  service  should  1 

also   be   recognized.      The   plan   in    this  ; 

city  is  to  give  employes  an  increase  of  5%  < 

(minimum  J5.00)   of  the  basic  rate  for  : 

their  grade  for  each  six  months  of  ser-  j 

vice    in    the    particular   position,    up    to  I 

and  including  two  years,  and  thereafter  I 

an  additional  5%  increase  for  each  five  ' 
year's   service   in    the   position,   not   ex- 
ceeding, however,   three  such  increases. 
These  five-year  increases  are  not  allowed 

to    employes    who    hold    positions    that  ' 
come  within  the  benefits  of  any  pension 

law.  I 


AUTOMOBILE  CAMPS  NOT  FOR  PER- 
MANENT RESIDENCE 
The  practice  of  permitting  persons  who  use 
municipal  and  community  automobile  camps 
to  live  in  such  camps  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time  should  be  stopped  without  delay.  Au- 
thorities in  charge  of  many  such  camps  are 
altogether  too  lax  in  the  supervision  of  these 
places.  Automobile  camps  are  not  designed  for 
permanent  places  of  residence  and  the  equip- 
ment, in  most  of  them,  is  entirely  inadequate 
for  housing  campers  properly  during  the  entire 
year.  Unless  care  is  exercised  in  this  matter, 
the  automobile  camps  will  defeat  the  very 
purpose  for  which  they  have  been  established. 
Complaint  has  been  made  that  our  camps  are 
developing  a  new  type — the  "auto  hobo." 
Time  limits  should  be  placed  upon  the  stay  of 
every  camp  outfit.  (State  Board  of  Health 
Weekly  Bulletin  for  April  21,  1923.) 


HUMAN  CAPITAL 

A  century  ago  Sismondi  showed  that  the 
health  and  strength  of  the  workers  and  the 
energy  of  the  race  are  the  most  precious  forms 
of  capital  that  can  be  amassed.  However 
prosperous  it  may  appear,  an  industry  which 
leads  to  permanent  deterioration  in  the  work- 
ers' health  is  a  social  evil. 

Industrial  medicine  considers  man  not  only 
as  an  isolated  individual  but  also  as  a  group 
element,  a  unit  participating  in  the  formation 
of  human  capital,  a  link  in  the  chain  of  the 
race,  a  cell  in  the  human  organism,  a  factor 
in  the  general  prosperity  in  which  he  partici- 
pates and  of  which  he  is  the  creator  and  the 
producer. 

The  strength  and  vitality  of  the  race  depend 
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upon  the  quality  of  its  progenitors.  Tho 
people's  wealth  and  power  depend  on  their 
work,  the  value  of  which  depends  in  its  turn 
upon  the  number  and  quality  of  its  producers. 
An  essential  condition  of  national  prosperity 
is  the  possession  of  sufficient  numbers  of  healthy 
workers. 

As  a  philosopher  once  said:  "The  first  con- 
dition of  success  in  this  world  is  to  be  a  healthv 
animal,  and  the  first  condition  of  national 
prosperity  is  that  the  nation  shall  be  composed 
of  healthy  animals.  That,  however,  is  not  all. 
Not  only  does  it  often  happen  that  the  out- 
come of  a  war  depends  upon  the  strength  and 
bravery  of  the  troops,  but  in  industrial  struggles 
also  victory  »  »  »  depends  upon  the  physi- 
cal strength  of  the  producers." 

Man  is  just  as  much  capital  as  is  a  machine  or 
a  horse,  of  which  the  cost  price  and  the  probable 
output  must  be  considered.  His  output  depends 
upon  his  health,  and  upon  his  physical,  intel- 
lectual and  moral  value. 

During  the  active  period  of  his  existence,  a 
healthy  man  produces  normally  more  than  he 
consumes  from  birth  till  death!  During  illness 
or  disability  he  produces  less  or  ceases  entirely 
to  produce,  becoming  a  burden  to  collectivity. 
Healthy  adults  must  produce  for  the  non- 
producers,  i.  e.,  children,  old  people,  the  sick 
and  the  infirm. 

General  prosperity  depends,  therefore,  upon 
the  proportion  of  producers  to  non-producers. 
It  grows  as  the  number  of  the  former  increases 
and  the  number  of  the  latter  decreases.  In- 
dustrial medicine  aims  at  increasing  the  num- 
ber and  value  of  producers  and  the  length  of 
their  period  of  prod^ictivity,  and  at  reducing 
as  far  as  possible  the  number  of  non-producers 
(the  sick  and  infirm)  by  fighting  the  causes  of 
sickness. 


Medicine  and  public  health,  by  preventing 
avoidable  illness  and  premature  deaths  and  by 
reducing  unproductivity  caused  by  illness  or 
infirmity,  lessen  the  social  burden  and  un- 
productive exf)enditure  and  increase  production 
by  increasing  the  numl)er  and  value  of  workers. 
— Dr.  Sicard  de  Plauzoles,  Paris. — (State 
Board  of  Health  Weeklv  Bulletin  for  April  28, 
1923.)  • 

Ninth  Yearbook  Ready  for  Distribution.— The 

N'inth  Yearbook  of  The  City  Managers'  .\sso- 
ciation  is  ready  for  distribution.  It  contains 
the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  of  The 
City  Managers'  .Association  held  in  Kansas 
City,  November,  1922;  a  directory  of  the  city- 
manager  cities,  the  city  managers  and  their 
salaries,  and  other  tables  showing  the  growth 
and  the  development  of  the  city-manager 
plan.  A  special  feature  of  the  Ninth  Yearbook 
is  a  section  devoted  to  city  administration  in 
ten  representative  city-manager  cities  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  .\n  article  of  2,000 
words  illustrated  by  pictures  and  charts  has 
been  written  on  the  city  management  in  each 
of  these  ten  representative  cities.  The  Year- 
book shows  310  cities  operating,  or  pledged  to 
the  citv-manager  plan  of  government  on  .\pril 
1,  1923. 


New  Book  on  the  Merit  System. — The  gov- 
ernment research  division  of  the  University  of 
Texas  have  just  published  a  book  of  114  pages 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  B.  F.  Wright,  Jr.,  entitled' 
■'The  Merit  System  in  American  Cities," 
with  special  reference  to  Texas,  which  will  be 
found  a  ready  source  of  information  upon  the 
application  of  the  merit  system  in  state  govern- 
ment. 
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ELECTRIC  HEATING  NOT  YET  A  SUCCESS 

By    A.    R.    MacPherson    of  Tacoma,  Wash. 
(Written   expressly   for   Pacific    Municipalities.) 


Only  within  the  last  few  years  has 
electricity  come  to  be  considered  as  a 
practical  means  for  heating  our  homes 
and  dwellings,  but  like  other  of  our 
modern  electrical  applications  its  rise 
had  been  rapid,  particularly  in  the  far 
western  states  where  vast  resources  of 
available  water-power  assure  a  cheap 
unlimited  supply  of  electricity. 

But  there  remains  much  to  be  accom- 
plished before  electric  heating  can  be 
considered  a  practical  success.  A  recent 
meeting  of  the  Seattle  section  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  En- 
gineers confirmed  this  same  conclusion, 
explaining  that  until  houses  are  con- 
structed with  much  more  care  and  until 


more  attention  is  given  to  insulation 
against  the  weather,  electric  heating 
will  not  become  the  success  it  should. 

Tacoma,  Washington,  a  city  of  100,000 
population,  with  its  municipally-owned 
power  plant,  is  considered  a  pioneer  in 
the  development  of  electric  heating, 
and  special  study  and  experimenting 
has  been  centered  upon  this  phase  of 
municipally-owned  utilities.  While  the 
results  thus  far  attained  are  exceedingly 
profitable  to  the  city,  the  consumers 
have  a  different  story  to  tell,  and  the 
reasons  for  this  dissatisfaction  are  worthy 
of  consideration  by  other  citizens  and 
municipalities  contemplating  entering  the 
electric  heating  business.   Tacoma  adver- 
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tises  itself  as  offering  the  cheapest 
electric  power  of  any  city  in  the  United 
States  and  for  this  reason  the  results  of 
its  experiments  with  electric  heating 
can  be  considered  authoritative  in  so  far 
as  economy  constitutes  the  essential 
factor  of  its  success. 

It  is  indeed  a  noteworthy  achievement 
that  even  with  the  prevailing  cheap  rates 
for  electric  current  the  city  managed  to 
clear  over  $800,000  in  profits  from  its  one 
hydro-electric  plant  last  year  besides 
building  a  new  steam  power  plant 
costing  $300,000.  The  possibilities  of 
municipally-owned  power  plants  are  thus 
forcibly  demonstrated. 

Upon  entering  the  electric  heating 
business  the  city  first  undertook  an  at- 
tractive local  advertising  campaign  with 
the  result  that  hundreds  of  citizens  in- 
stalled electric  heaters  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  forms  of  heating.  It  was 
but  a  short  time  until  the  one  power 
plant  was  taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity 
and  eventually  the  city  was  forced  to 
refuse  further  contracts  for  heating 
purposes  until  the  completion  of  their 
new  power  plant  two  or  three  years 
hence.  They  have  just  commenced  con- 
struction on  this  new  power  site  located 
in  the  Olympic  Mountains,  and  esti- 
mates give  it  a  production  of  approxi- 
mately 125,000  horsepower.  This  should 
again  place  the  city  in  a  position  to 
furnish  all  the  power  demanded,  but  it 
seems  at  the  present  time  that  the 
enthusiasm  for  this  method  of  heating 
has  cooled  considerably. 

The  electric  rates  prevailing  here 
operate  upon  a  somewhat  complicated 
basis  with  one  definite  feature,  however. 
The  more  current  consumed  the  cheaper 
proportionately  becomes  the  rates.  Thus, 
on  a  maximum  demand  use  of  72  hours 
per  month  there  is  a  rate  of  2.4  cents 
per  kilowatt  hour  for  industrial  current 
which  decreases  to  .45  cents  per  kilowatt 
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hour  on  720  hours  per  month  use.  I-nr 
lighting  rates  there  is  a  flat  charge  of 
5  cents  per  kilowatt  hour  for  the  first 
40  watt  consumption,  in  excess  of  which 
one  cent  per  kilowatt  hour  is  charged. 
The  rates  for  heating  vary  in  a  similar 
manner,  an  average  being  one-half  cent 
per  kilowatt  hour. 

Stated  in  round  figures  this  will  work 
out  about  as  follows:  A  six  to  eight 
room  house  of  average  size  heated  by  two 
3,000  watt  heaters  and  two  1,500-watt 
heaters  will  cost  $15  to  $20  per  month 
during  the  winter.  This  estimate  is 
based  on  continuous  heating  of  living 
rooms  only,  with  intermittent  heating 
of  idle  rooms.  Obviously,  there  are 
many  variations  from  this  figure  de- 
pending upon  as  many  varieties  of 
circumstances  and  states  of  the  weather. 

To  those  using  furnaces  or  stoves  this 
may  seem  an  expensive  method  of  heating 
and  so  it  has  proven.  Strict  economy 
of  heat  is  also  necessary  in  using  elec- 
tricity as  compared  to  other  cheaper 
forms    of    heating    where    little    or    no 


attention  is  paid  to  conserving  the  heat, 
and  this  disadvantage  proves  most  un- 
comfortable at  times.  Where  a  common 
wood  stove  will  heat  a  living  room  to  a 
comfortable  degree  in  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  it  will  require  two  hours  or 
more  for  one  3,000-watt  electric  heater. 
Two  or  more  heaters  could  be  used  but 
obviously  the  cost  will  be  nearly  doubled, 
and  to  this  is  added  a  set  minimum 
annual  rate  for  each  heater  whether 
they  are  used  or  not. 

The  most  expensive  item  of  electric 
heating  is  the  cost  of  installation,  and 
it  is  this  factor  which  more  than  any 
other  cause  prevents  its  general  ac- 
ceptance by  the  public.  Indeed,  to  the 
working  man  it  is  almost  prohibitive. 
Where  the  house  is  already  built  the 
initial  outlay  would  cost  at  least  $200, 
considering  a  six  room  house  and  in- 
cluding the  special  wiring,  switches  and 
heaters.  This  is  hardly  to  be  compared 
to  the  workingman's  twenty-five  dollar 
heater  and  six  or  eight  dollars  per  month 
for  fuel. 
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It  has  also  been  found  that  electric 
heaters  produce  an  excessive  dryness  of 
the  atmosphere  unless  some  measures 
are  taken  to  increase  the  humidity,  and 
such  conditions  are  not  conclusive  to 
the  health  and  temper  of  the  occupants. 

Electric  heaters  are  still  in  an  early 
stage  of  development.  Constantly  new 
improvements  are  being  made  on  the 
coils,  new  forms  of  heaters  resulting  in 
greater  economy  of  operation,  and  occa- 
sionally radical  changes  in  the  method 
of  circulation,  all  of  which  may  be  taken 
as  indicative  of  the  healthy  growth  of  a 
new  industry. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  electric  current 
is  another  problem  which  we  still  must 
deal  with.  Tacoma  recently  had  a 
demonstration  of  this  in  a  most  unlocked 
for  manner.  The  Nisqually  River 
which  supplies  the  water-power  neces- 
sary to  turn  the  turbines  became  dan- 
gerously low  owing  to  an  unusually  dry 
summer  and  a  shortage  of  the  autumn 
rains.  In  December  came  a  severe  cold 
snap  of  three  weeks  duration  which 
still  further  reduced  the  flow  of  the 
river,  thus  causing  a  complete  shutdown 
of    the    power    plant    for    intermittent 


periods   during   which   it   was   necessary  i 
to  store  water  in  the  reservoir  in  order  i 
to  supply  the  current  requisite  for  the 
peak  load   in   the  evening.      With  only 
one     steam     plant     of    9,000     kilowatt 
capacity   to  fill  the  emergency  the  city 
was  placed  in  a  critical  state  with  an  un- 
precedented demand  for  power.    It  was   < 
found  necessary   to  cut  out  portions  of 
the   city   altogether   from   using  electric 
current  at  a  time  when  they,  needed  it 
most.      Needless   to  say,   after   this  ex- 
perience the  owners  of  many  electrically     I 
heated  homes  lost  no  time  in  installing     i 
stoves  and  furnaces. 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  however,  it  i 
seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  elec-  ; 
tricity  will  be  the  eventual  and  ideal  I 
method  of  heating,  for  its  utility,  cleanli-  i 
ness,  time-  saving  and  labor  saving  i 
factors  are  all  in  accord  with  the  progress 
of  modern  science  and  industry.  When  : 
our  natural  resources  of  coal,  wood  and  !; 
oil  begin  to  be  depleted,  then  we  shall  be  jj 
forced  to  turn  more  fully  to  electricity  >\ 
for  heating  purposes,  and  perhaps  by  i 
that  time  science  will  have  accomplished  i] 
the  solution  of  many  of  our  present  \ 
problems  in  electric  heating. 
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In  1922,  the  Oregon  Highway  Commission  resur- 
faced and  widened  two  miles  of  eight-feet-wide 
hydraulic  concrete  highway  between  Astoria  and 
Seaside,  using  five-foot  shoulders  and  a  two-inch 
surface  of  asphaltic  concrete,  at  a  cost  of  $1.88  per 
square  yard. 

$2.50  per  square  yard  was  the  bid  price  for  wholly 
new  construction  to  consist  of  five-inch  asphaltic 
concrete  for  the  full  width.  Hence,  by  using  the 
worn-out  pavement  as  a  portion  of  the  base  for  the 
new  construction,  a  saving  of  approximately  $6,500 
per  mile  was  achieved  —  not  counting  the  cost  of 
removing  the  old  pavement. 

Ventura  County,  California,  used  the  same  procedure  wdth 
equal  success  in  paving  Telegraph  Road. 
In  its  Biennial  Report,  issued  November,  1922,  the  Califor- 
nia Highway  Commission  declares:  "The  soundness  of  this 
plan  cannot  be  successfully  attacked — its  success  has  been 
demonstrated." 

That  progressive  highway  engineers  concur  in  this  judgment 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  1922  over  30,000,000  square  feet 
of  highway  of  all  types  of  bases  was  resurfaced  with  asphal- 
tic concrete  in  this  way,  as  against  17,000  square  feet  in  1921. 
We  shall  gladly  furnish  full  details  concerning  this  type  of 
request. 
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A  GOOD  SUIT  cannot  be  made  without 
good  material  and  careful  tailoring. 
Cheap  materials  never  stand  the  strain.  They 
soon  need  patching.  Poor  tailoring  ruins  good 
materials  and  never  satisfies.  The  suit  sags, 
wrinkles  and  comes  apart. 

The  same  principle  holds  true  in  the  construc- 
tion of  roads,  the  same  troubles  develop  from 
poor  workmanship  or  poor  materials. 

A.  F.  Gilmore  Company's  products  are  guaranteed  to 
give  the  best  results  if  properly  used.  Moreover,  the 
engineers  of  the  company  are  always  anxious  to  furnish 
recommendations  as  to  the  most  suitable  application  of 
these  products. 

Stop  and  watch  any  of  the  trucks  at  work  spreading 
Gilmore  Oils  and  you  will  find  the  A.  F.  Gilmore  oper- 
atives to  be  men  thoroughly  equipped  and  trained  to  do 
the  best  work. 
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(^Continurd  from  pai/e  174 ■) 

j   those  showing  any  signs  of  illness  were 
excluded  from  attendance.     Three  hun- 
dred   and    two    cases    of   communicahle 
diseases  were  reported — 120  of  chicken 
.  pox,    76    of    mumps,    41    of    whooping 
cough,    17   of  scarlet    fever,    and    12   of 
diphtheria.    Two  cases  of  typhoid  fever 
were  reported  during  the  year,  both  of 
which  cases  were  contracted  outside  of 
I  the  city.     As  to  infant  mortality,  there 
I  were  but  three  deaths  of  children  uniler 
'  one  year  of  age,  which,  with  117  births 
gives   an    infant   mortality   of   25.6    per 
thousand   births.      Just   imagine   a   city 
of  over  6,000  people  only  having  three 
deaths   of  children    under   one    year   of 
age! 

For  the  past  10  years,  this  city's  in- 
fant mortality  rate  has  been  low.    There 
,    is  no  better  index  to  the  health  of  any 
community    than    its    infant    mortality 
rate. 

Now,  the  opportunity  that  Palo  Wtn 
has  taken  advantage  of  is  open  to  every 
community  in  this  state.  It  ret^uires 
only  the  conviction  and  the  necessar}- 
spirit  to  achieve  this  much-to-be-desired 
result.  And  with  this  thought  in  mind, 
it  has  been  the  desire  and  ambition  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health  to  see  that 
the   various   communities   of  Calitornia 


should  have  adequate  full-time  health 
departments.  When  you  stop  to  think 
that  the  average  Board  of  Supervisors 
or  city  trustees  appoint  a  health  officer 
for  $5  or  $\0  or  ?25  a  month;  and  then 
turn  over  all  of  the  responsibility  in 
reference  to  the  health  and  sanitation 
of  that  community  to  a  part-time  health 
officer,  who  is  expected  to  make  a  living 
besides  his  health  work,  out  of  the 
practice  of  medicine,  and  in  most  cases 
they  are  given  no  other  assistance,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  results 
achieved  are  not  better.  There  are  312 
health  officers  in  the  State  of  California. 
A  year  ago,  there  were,  I  believe,  four 
who  got  $150  or  more  per  month;  75 
of  them  got  between  J25  and  $50;  and 
the  rest  of  them  got  from  along  about 
$5  a  month  up.  Just  think  of  it!  Is 
that  all  that  the  people  of  California 
consider  that  they  should  contribute  to 
the  protection  of  the  health  of  the  people 
of  their  communities? 

Public  health,  as  I  say,  is  purchasable. 
.And  the  more  we  spend  for  the  health 
and  welfare  of  our  people,  the  more 
we  are  going  to  get  in  return.  Until  a 
few  years  ago,  it  was  the  custom  in 
\  arious  counties  ot  this  state  tor  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to 
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build  their  roads  in  their  own  districts. 
The  roads  were  built  with  the  various 
constituents  along  the  particular  high- 
way. It  was  not  long  ago  that  it  was 
found  to  be  more  economical  and  essen- 
tial for  the  various  counties  to  employ 
experts  and  to  establish  highway  com- 
missions, county  highway  commissions, 
and  this  work  was  all  turned  over  to 
experts,  and  the  supervisors  as  individuals 
gave  up  the  job  of  road  building.  The 
same  thing  applies  to  the  public  health 
of  this  state.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
time  before  the  officials  are  going  to 
realize  the  necessity  of  adequately  pay- 
ing the  health  officers  and  providing 
them  with  the  necessary  machinery  to 
carry  out  the  health  work  of  the  com- 
munity. I  am  sorry  there  are  not  more 
of  the  officials  of  the  municipalities  of 
this  state  here  tonight,  as  I  would  like 
to  have  them  realize  that  this  responsi- 
bilitv  for  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 


people  of  their  own  communities  cannot 
be  passed  over  to  an  individual,  but  is 
their  responsibility,  and  they  must  pro- 
vide adequate  means  and  an  adequate 
department  to  care  for  that  work. 

A  great  deal  of  experimental  work  has 
been  done  through  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  in  the  establishment  of 
adequate  health  departments  for  counties 
and  municipalities.  Some  of  the  southern 
states,  being  new  territory,  made  quite 
an  advancement  in  this  particular  work. 
Now  we  are  contemplating  here  in 
California  making  a  demonstration  in 
four  or  five  of  the  counties  of  this  state 
that  now  have  practically  no  county 
health  organization — of  establishing  ade- 
quate departments  and  making  a  demon- 
stration to  the  rest  of  the  counties  and 
communities  of  this  state,  as  to  what  can 
be  accomplished  by  such  an  organization, 
to  outline  a  typical  full-time  county 
health  department,  as  follows:    A  health 
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officer  who  is  paid  an  adequate  salary, 
so  that  he  may  devote  all  his  time  to  the 
public  health;  an  office  with  a  clerk  ami  a 
stenographer,  where  people  may  go 
and  gather  what  information  they  may 
desire,  with  reference  to  the  health 
condition  of  the  community,  and  make 
various  complaints  that  they  desire  to 
make;  a  sanitary  inspector,  who  may 
also  he  a  meat  or  milk  inspector — if  the 
population  of  the  county  warrants  it, 
maybe  two  or  three  sanitary  inspectors. 
A  majority  or  nearly  all  of  the  rural 
counties  of  this  state  give  no  attention, 
or  very  little  attention,  to  sanitation 
and  the  inspection  of  eating  houses, 
to  the  inspection  of  food  handlers  or  the 
preparation  of  food,  or  lodging  houses. 
We  also  contemplate  the  establishment  of 
laboratory  facilities  for  the  diagnosing 
of  various  communicable  diseases.  Here- 
tofore, except  in  two  or  three  of  the 
large  cities  of  this  state,  laboratory  work 


has  been  done  by  the  state  hygienic 
laboratory,  and  the  two  branch  labora- 
tories. But  in  many  cases  the  distance 
is  so  great  that  we  can't  give  the  service 
that  we  would  like  to  give,  and  besides, 
we  feel  that  it  should  be  done  by  the 
community,  that  the  health  work,  all 
of  it,  should  be  as  far  as  possible,  con- 
fined to  the- community.  We  also  expect 
to  place  an  adequate  number  of  public 
health  nurses,  dividing,  where  possible, 
the  county  into  districts,  having  in  each 
of  those  districts  a  whole-time  public 
health  nurse,  who  can  carry  out  the 
desire  and  orders  of  the  health  officer 
in  the  control  of  public  health  matters, 
but  principally  in  the  education  of  the 
public  in  the  control  of  various  com- 
municable diseases.  This  condition  as 
exists  on  these  charts  to  my  right  here, 
is  a  matter  of  education.  That  con- 
dition would  not  exist  today  were  the 
mothers  of  this  state  properly  educated 
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in  tht  control  of  those  four  diseases. 
And  after  all,  public  health  is  a  matter 
of  education.  And  it  is  not  such  a  com- 
plicated subject  but  what  the  average 
person  could  comprehenil  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  it,  at  least.  And  I 
believe  the  time  is  coming  when  we  will 
ail  be  educated,  more  or  less,  into  the 
care  of  our  botiies.  When  you  stop  to 
think  how  little  we  know  about  ourselves, 
how  little  we  know  aiiout  tiie  care  of 
ourselves,  and  how  much  effort  we  all 
put  forth  in  other  matters  which  are  of 
far  less  importance,  I  often  think  that 
if  the  individual  would  pay  as  much 
attention  to  the  mechanism  of  his  own 
body  and  the  proper  methoiis  of  feeding 
and  caring  for  his  body  as  he  does  for 
the  care  of  his  automobile,  we  would 
all  live  a  great  deal  longer  than  we  do  at 
the  jiresent  time. 

\N'e  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  ex- 
tend the  organization  of  these  health 
departments  throughout  the  whole  state. 


It  is  not  our  desire  to  take  over  the 
health  work  in  these  counties — anything^ 
but  that.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Stat^ 
Board  of  Health  that  each  of  the  locaf 
communities  should  have  an  adequate 
health  department  and  take  care  of  their 
health  problems  themselves,  and  leave 
us  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  and  to 
assist  them  whenever  called  upon,  and 
not  to  actually  take  over  any  of  the 
work. 

I  hope  that  you  all  will,  especially 
those  in  the  counties  that  we  contemplate 
making  this  experiment  in,  give  us  every 
assistance,  in  order  that  we  may  make 
this  a  success,  in  order  that  we  may  in- 
crease the  span  of  life  of  the  people  in 
the  various  communities  in  this  state, 
that  we  may  cut  down  to  the  irreducible 
minimum  the  infant  mortality,  that  we 
may  improve  the  general  living  and 
health  conditions  of  the  people  of  this 
state. 

I  thank  you.    (Applause.) 
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CORONADO 

TO  BE  THE  WORLD  CAPITAL  FOR  SCIENCE 
ON  SEPTEMBER  10 


San  Diego  is  to  be  tlie  world  capifal 
for  science   Sept.    10   next. 

Men  of  international  prominence  are 
coming  here  to  observe  the  total  eclipse 
of  the  sun. 

There  will  be  scores  representing  ob- 
servatories of  America,  Europe  and  South 
America.  San  Diego  is  the  favored  spot 
where  the  sun  is  in  total  eclipse  k)nger 
than  elsewhere,  except  Ensenada,  Baja 
California.  For  this  reason  this  city  has 
been  chosen  as  headquarters  for  nearh- 
all  observations  of  importance.  Several 
parties  are  arranging  to  go  to  Ensenada, 
while  others  will  make  observations  on 
Mt.  Wilson,  near  Pasadena,  and  some  on 
Catalina  Island.  This  will  be  the  first 
total  eclipse  of  the  sun  visible  froni  this 
part  of  the  earth  since  1806,  and  will  be 
the  last   until    2045. 

Because  of  this  major  astronomical 
event  many  of  the  great  scientists  ot 
America  and  foreign  lands  will  gather 
here,  constituting  perhaps  the  most  note- 
worthy convocation  of  savants  in  the 
history  of  America. 

Yerkes  Expedition 

Yerkes  Observatory  of  the  L'niversirv 
of  Chicago  will  send  an  expedition  here 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  E.   B.   Krosr. 


The  American  Association  for  the  Ail- 
vancement  of  Science  will  hold  its  aiuuial 
meeting  in  San  Diego  early  in  September, 
and  the  American  Physical  society  plans 
to  unite  with  it.  Similar  organizations 
from  England,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain, 
Japan  and  other  advanced  countries  are 
expected  to  send  expeditions. 

The  entire  personnel  of  this  array  of 
international  gathering  of  men  of  science 
will  be  actuated  in  its  trip  to  San  Diego, 
by  desire  to  glean  new  facts  about  the 
sun  and  its  phenomena,  and  all  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind. 

As  astromony  focuses  upon  the  sun, 
the  more  clearly  the  fact  stands  out  that 
understanding  of  it  conduces  to  the 
physical  betterment  and  general  welfare 
of  the  human  race.  This  is  instanced  by 
the  use  of  helium — first  found  in  the  sun, 
then  in  this  earth,  following  the  solar 
"hunch,"  and  now  incorporated  in  chemi- 
cal practice,  and  which  promises  to  be- 
come a  most  valuable  factor  in  aerial 
navigation. 

Duration  is  Biief 

The  duration  of  a  total  eclipse  never 
exceeds  eight  minutes,  and  the  longest 
time  is  7  minutes  58  seconds,  according 
to  figures  furnished  yesterday  by  Prof. 
B.    R.    Baunmiirdt,    mathematician    and 
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prominent-science  lecturer,  who  lias  just 
returned  from  New  York,  where  he  in- 
formally discussed  with  transcontinental 
railroad  officials  the  problem  of  trans- 
porting here  in  September  the  great 
number  of  foreign  scientists. 

In  this  instance  the  extreme  length 
of  time  during  which  the  sun  will  be 
totally  eclipsed  will  be  much  less — only 
3  minutes  36  seconds  at  its  longest, 
according  to  Prof.  Baumgardt.  And  this 
brief  length  will  be  guaranteed  the  sci- 
entists only  if  they  base  their  observa- 
tions from  San  Clemente  island,  or  En- 
senada,  50  miles  south  of  San   Diego. 

However,  as  San  Clemente  is  lacking 
in  conveniences — not  even   having  ade- 


quate water  supply — most  of  the 
servers,  it  is  expected,  will  prefer  Cata 
lina  and  San  Diego,  although  here  tb 
period  of  total  eclipse  will  be  even  less- 
2  minutes  43  seconds. 

At  San  Diego,  for  this  reason,  scien 
tists  in  numbers  will  conduct  their  ob 
servations. 

Disappears  in  East 

The  shadow  of  totality  of  the  eclipse, 
striking  the  earth,  roughly,  south  ofl 
Japan,  will  sweep  across  the  Pacific 
ocean  at  the  rate  of  1850  miles  an  hour 
— one-half  mile  per  second — and  graze 
the  extreme  southwest  boundary  of  south- 
ern   California,    amid    the    Channel 
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lands,  o(  which  Catalina  and  Clementa 
are  two.  Leaving  southern  California, 
the  shadow  will  enter  Mexico  50  miles 
south  of  San  Diego,  cross  Mexico  and 
Honduras  and  disapp)ear  from  the  earth 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  east  of  the  West 
Indies. 

Other  places  in  southern  California 
not  thus  restricted  will  be  in  the  path  of 
the  eclipse,  but  not  the  total  eclipse. 
For  instance,  a  person  in  San  Diego  may 


see  the  eclipse  100  per  cent  total;  in 
Pasadena  it  will  appear  98  per  cent  total; 
upon  Mt.  Wilson  the  totality  will  be  98 
per  cent;  Riverside,  97  per  cent;  Bakers- 
field,  96  per  cent;  San  Francisco,  95  per 
cent. 

According  to  Professor  Baumgardt,  the 
circumstances  in  southern  California 
for  observing  the  eclipse  will  be  extremely 
favorable,  with  the  sun  60  degrees  above 
the  horizon  and  less  fog  than  at  any 
other   time   of  the   vear. 


THE  FETE  OF  THE  SUN  AT  CORONADO 


To  those  ot  us  who  have  attended  any 
number  of  conventions  it  has  been 
noticeable  that  there  is  a  very  great  ten- 
dency for  delegates  to  come  straggling 
in  during  the  first  two  or  three  days  of 
the  convention  and  start  straggling  out 
before   the  convention   is  over. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  convention 
committee  to  try  to  eliminate  that  con- 
dition at  this  year's  convention  by  hav- 
ing some  very  attractive  feature  opening 
the  convention  and  one  equally  attrac- 
tive at  the  close. 

On  September  10th,  the  opening  day 
of  the  League  Convention,  the  Mer- 
chants Association  of  the  City  of  Coro- 
nado  are  planning  a  spectacular  Pageant 
in  commemoration  of  the  total  eclipse 
of  the  sun  which  will  occur  on  that  day. 

The  Pageant  has  been  termed  "The 
Fete  of  the  Sun"  and  will  be  produced 
on  the  Polo  Grounds  of  the  Coronado 
Country  Club.  Upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred performers  will  be  in  the  cast  and 
it  is  the  aim  of  the  sponsors  to  get  artists 
for  principal  parts  of  national  reputation. 
A  symphony  orchestra  of  one  hundred 
players  will  furnish  the  music. 


The  Pageant  will  start  about  11:00 
o'clock  in  the  morning  with  Sun  dances 
by  the  Indians  and  other  Sun  Worshipers 
and  the  climax  will  take  place  as  the  sun 
goes  into  eclipse  at  12:57  P.M.  In  the 
afternoon  after  the  sun  has  returned  it 
is  planned  to  have  an  aerial  flying  circus 
with  the  aeroplanes  doing  all  of  the  stunts 
that  are  known. 

On  the  closing  night  of  the  Convention 
the  Local  Committee  is  planning  a  social 
event  of  an  unusual  nature.  The  follow- 
ing day  the  delegates  will  be  taken  on 
a  trip  through  the  back  country  of  San 
Diego  County  visiting  Tia  Juana,  Mexi- 
co and  the  cities  which  are  members  of 
the  League  of  Municipalities  of  San 
Diego  County  which  includes  El  Cajon, 
La  Mesa,  National  City,  East  San  Diego, 
San  Diego  and  Chula  Vista.  The  trip 
will  also  include  the  famous  Sweet  Water 
Dam,  the  Lower  Otay  Dam,  Upper  Otay 
Dam,  Murray  Dam,  and  possibly  if 
time  will  permit,  one  or  two  of  the  other 
interesting  water  development  projects 
in  San  Diego  County. 
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WHY  A  CITY  PLANNING  COMMISSION? 

B\    C>.  SiANi.K\    WHiiKHtAii,  City   Engineer  of  San    Mateo 
Written  expressly  for  Pacific  Municipalities 


If  "Necessity  is  the  mother  of  in- 
vention," confusion  in  city  develop- 
ment must  be  the  mother  of  City  Plan- 
ning, as  the  term  is  now  used.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago,  one  might  peruse  a  dozen 
engineering  magazines  without  discover- 
ing the  suggestion  of  a  need  for  City 
Planning,  but  to-day,  how  numerous  are 
the  articles  on  this  most  vital  question, 
not  only  in  engineering  magazines  but 
other  periodicals  of  educational  merit. 

Those,  having  given  this  subject  even 
the  most  superficial  thought,  realize 
that  the  principles  involved  in  City 
Planning  have  been  applied  none  too 
early  to  meet  a  very  crying  need;  in 
fact,  the  need  was  manifest  long  before 
any  definite  nation-wide  effort  was  made 
to  satisfy  that  need. 

To-day  we  stand  condemned  for  the 
negligence  of  the  past  and  are  paying  the 
price  in  the  cost  of  street  widenings, 
street  extensions,  and  park  and  play- 
ground purchases  at  greatly  increased 
costs. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  deal 
with  that  very  important  phase  of  City 
Planning,  namely  "Zoning,"  but  only 
an  eflPort  to  bring  before  the  reader,  a 
consideration  of  a  few  details  in  con- 
nection with  the  frame  work  of  the  city 
and  its  furnishings. 

In  taking  up  this  subject,  I  wish  in- 
cidentally to  urge  a  more  unselfish  spirit 
of  co-operation  between  the  City  Plan- 
ning Commission  and  the  property  owner, 
knowing  that  the  latter  is  sometimes  af- 
fected unfavorably  and,  from  a  personal 
point  of  view,  imfairly,  when  municipal 
improvement  rei|uires  that  the  interest 
of  the  community  shall  receive  first  con- 


sideration. This  principle,  however, 
should  be  upheld  by  the  individual  even 
though  at  times  annoying  to  him  when 
his  property  lies  in  the  path  of  advanc- 
ing progress. 

As  manufacturing  plants  are  laid  out 
in  detail  to  provide  for  present  needs  and 
with  a  perspective  view  of  future  de- 
mands, so  the  town  should  be  laid  out 
with  due  consideration  for  both  present 
and  future  requirements. 

It  is  true  that  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  foresee  the  future  city  in  its  residential, 
commercial  and  industrial  development 
and  much  of  what  now  appears  to  be  the 
result  of  a  lack  of  good  planning  can  be 
attributed  to  this  fact;  on  the  other  hand, 
a  large  part  of  the  poor  planning  can  be 
traced  directly  to  selfish  interests,  indi- 
vidually, collectively  or  politically  used, 
by  considering  the  immediate  financial 
gain  through  the  sale  of  property  above 
the  benefits  and  conveniences  of  the  city 
or  town  at  large.  Fortunately,  we  are, 
to  some  extent,  protected  from  future 
injudicious  street  design  by  the  law  now 
in  affect,  making  necessary  the  approval 
of  all  subdivisions  by  some  city  or  county 
authority. 

As  a  result  of  the  haphazard  develop- 
ment of  many  of  our  cities,  engineers, 
specializing  in  city  planning,  are  called 
in  as  experts  to  diagnose  the  subnormal 
condition  and  to  prescribe  a  remedy. 
Then,  instead  of  a  sugar  coated  pill,  the 
surgeon's  kn  fe  is  necessary,  followed  by 
an  exorbitant  bill  for  the  operation;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  specialist  finds  his 
most  difficult  task  in  undoing  in  part, 
what  has  been  done,  in  correcting  mis- 
takes made  by  those  who  planned  locally 
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without  any  preconceived  idea  of  the  re- 
lation that  would  ultimately  exist  when 
their  fragments  were  united  into  the  com- 
pleted whole. 

My  plea  is  for  a  truer  sense  of  the  re- 
lation of  things  as  applied  to  municipal 
improvement  whether  it  be  the  layout  of 
streets,  the  ornamentation  of  streets 
or  the  occupation  of  property  along  the 
streets. 

Am  I  suggesting  an  altruistic  spirit 
out  of  keeping  with  the  times  and  so  ideal 
that  we  cannot  attain  unto  it,  when  I 
call  for  more  hearty  and  sympathetic 
co-operation  between  the  city  planner 
and  the  property  owner,  whether  one  is 
dealing  with  the  ornamental  values  of  a 
single  street,  the  laying  out  of  major  high- 
ways to  better  co-ordmate  the  city  with 
its  environs  or  the  planning  of  a  whole 
county  to  prepare  for  a  more  natural  and 
normal  growth? 

Where  is  the  city  that  has  not  some 
portion  of  its  otherwise  attractive  streets 
sadly  marred  by  the  ugly,  ill-designed 
garage  extending  to  the  street  line  be- 
yond all  other  buildings,  where  trees  of 
all  sizes  and  kinds  are  planted  in  un- 
balanced array  and  where  blossoming 
plants  of  brilliant  but  clashing  colors 
alternate  in  the  tree  lawn?  These  are  but 
a  few  of  the  inconsistences  we  see  at  in- 
tervals, in  passing  through  a  city,  as 
the  result  of  individual  taste. 

The  most  costly  and  disastrous  mis- 
takes of  earlier  days,  however,  are  found 
in  the  width  and  alignment  of  the  city 
streets,  and  for  illustration,  I  need  not 
go  beyond  the  bounds  of  my  own  city. 
Here  we  have  the  main  artery  into  the 
business  district  carrying  a  car  line.  This 
street  is  seventy  feet  in  width  until  it 
reaches  a  point  within  one  mile  of  the 
center  of  the  city,  where  it  is  unfortun- 
ately reduced  in  width  to  fifty  feet.  There 
would  have  been  ample  space  for  a 
seventy  or  eighty  foot  street  as  the  depth 
of  lots  on  either  side  of  this  same  street 


varies  from  172  to  over  200  feet.  .An 
eighty  foot  street  would  still  have  al- 
lowed lots  over  150  feet  in  depth.  In 
another  part  of  the  city,  covering  an 
area  of  more  than  fifty  acres,  and  where 
a  purely  residential  section  exists,  the 
streets  are  all  seventy  feet  wide.  Just 
across  a  creek  from  this  area  the  streets 
are  fifty  feet  in  width,  the  greater  width 
converging  into  the  narrower  at  the  creek. 

Some  of  the  results  of  such  planning 
are  as  follows:  congested  traffic  conditions 
on  the  restricted  width  of  the  main  artery, 
endangering  life,  and,  in  time,  a  bond 
issue  or  tax,  in  some  form,  for  street 
widening,  costly  in  the  extreme  besides 
robbing  the  widened  street  of  its  rows 
of  finely  grown  trees  In  the  residential 
section,  la  d  out  with  seventy  foot 
streets,  it  means  excessive  expense  for 
pavements  and  maintenance  of  same,  and 
often  a  lack  of  proportion  between  the 
unnecessarily  wide  street  and  the  low 
type  of  buildings  constructed  along  the 
sides. 

The  abrupt  ending  of  a  street  is  another 
evil,  common  to  all  cities  and  usually 
marks  the  limits  of  one  ownership.  The 
abutting  owner,  finding  it  disadvantage- 
ous to  extend  that  same  alignment  across 
his  property,  breaks  the  continuity. 
Again,  streets  will  be  extended  a  thousand 
feet  or  more  in  length  with  no  provision 
for  cross  streets;  later  comes  the  burden 
upon  the  city  for  street  openings. 

The  diagonal  street  is  a  nightmare  to 
the  property  owner  in  the  layout  of  his 
property,  yet  how  essential,  in  the  general 
development  of  the  city's  framework. 
Why  should  heavy  trucking  between  the 
business  center  and  the  industrial  district, 
between  the  commercial  district  and  the 
wharves,  between  the  center  of  one  city 
and  the  center  of  its  neighboring  city, 
be  required  to  zigzag  its  course  through 
the  streets  of  a  rectangular  or  checker 
board  layout  when  diagonal  streets, 
carefully  planned,  will  relieve  the  situ- 
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ation?  True,  the  former  arrangement  of 
streets  is  greatly  to  the  advantage  ot  the 
person  subdividing  and  selling  his  prop- 
erty, but  such  unfair  demands  upon 
traffic  are  not  only  an  inconvenience  to 
the  general  public  but  an  economic  loss 
to  the  business  interests  of  the  city  that 
goes  on  year  after  year  until  remedied. 

One  might  continue  calling  attention 
to  other  equally  unfortunate  situations 
in  the  early  development  of  the  city 
plan  but  enough  has  been  said  to  answer 
the  question  "Why  a  Planning  Com- 
mission?" 


City   planning,   in    brief,    is   simply   a 

view  to-day  of  what   the  city  is  to  be  ( 

tomorrow.    Anticipating  the  demands  of  j 

commercial  expansion,  increase  in  popu-  { 

lation,     needs    of    social   and    civic    ac-  i 

tivities  an  effort  is  made  to  meet  them  in  i 

the  laying  out  of  streets,  parks,  buildings,  ( 

etc.,  and  in  all  this  work  there  should  i 

predominate  the  vision  of  the  whole,  so  i 

that,    when    the    city    has    become    full  I 

grown,  it  will  measure  up  to  the  standard  : 
of  a   well    planned   city. 

To  help  direct  and   bring  about   this  ; 
standard,  is  the  work  of  the  City  Plan- 
ning Commission.  i 


QUALITY    CONSTRUCTION 


Farsighted  engineers  recognize  in  the 
present  demand  for  paved  streets  and 
highways  an  indication  of  the  concen- 
trated traffic  pavements  will  be  called 
upon  to  bear  in  the  future.  They  are 
urging  the  construction  of  pavements 
which  will  be  adequate  not  only  for  the 
traffic  of  today  but  also  for  the  traffic  of 
tomorrow.  They  refuse  to  let  the  urgent 
demand  for  pavements  and  more  pave- 
ments influence  the  building  of  a  large 
mileage  of  inferior  roads  in  a  hasty,  make- 
shift effort  to  provide  relief  which  can  be 
only  temporary. 

In  the  selection  of  types  of  pavements, 
progressive  road  .builders  choose  sur- 
facing materials  which  will  bear  the 
brunt  of  today's  traffic  and  emerge  un- 
damaged, ready  to  carry  the  greater 
traffic  of  tomorrow.  Further,  thev  are 
building  pavements  with  meticulous  care, 
knowing  that  quality  construction  will 
provide  the  "reserve"  needed  under  the 
strain  of  traffic  which  is  sure  to  come. 

Because      of      their      great      inherent 


strength,  concrete  pavements  built  to- 
day will,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
type,  survive  the  traffic  of  today  and 
stand  ready  to  serve  the  traffic  of  the 
future.  Quality  construction  will  insure 
their  survival  even  under  the  expected 
increase  in  traffic. 

Engineers  and  highway  officials  can 
best  serve  their  communities  during  1923 
by  building  for  the  future.  The  construc- 
tion season  is  starting  with  a  car  shortage 
unusual  for  this  time  of  the  year — an 
indication  that  road  building  materials 
may  be  hard  to  obtain.  Instead  of  allow- 
ing the  demand  for  highway  improvement 
to  lead  them  to  build  a  great  mileage  by 
"bulling  the  market"  for  materials  and 
sacrificing  quality  in  an  effort  to  serve 
the  present,  discerning  road  builders  will 
make  every  square  yard  of  pavement 
placed  just  as  high  in  quality  as  possible. 
Such  a  policy  will  result  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  highway  funds  and  in  enduring 
satisfaction. — Concrete  Highway  Mag: 
azine. 
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WHAT  OUR  CITIES  ARE  DOING 


Hereafter  a  postal  card  will  be  sent 
monthly  to  each  city  clerk  in  the  state 
requesting  news  items  for  this  depart- 
ment. The  responses  for  this  month  as 
follows: 

Calistoga  is  at  present  surveying  the 
streets  preparatory  to  paving  an  area  of 
about  5  blocks  square  in  the  city  proper. 
We  are  sinking  a  well  to  supplement 
our  water  supply,  and  we  expect  soon 
to  bond  the  town  for  an  up  to  date  fire 
fighting  equipment.  Our  drainage  system 
is  being  enlarged  to  meet  the  increased 
population.  There  are  at  present  no 
less  than  a  dozen  new  bungalows  being 
built  within  the  city  limits,  and  a  base- 
ball ground  which  is  already  in  very 
good  shape;  is  being  provided  with  an 
enlarged  seating  capacity. 

As  soon  as  the  well-borer  is  at  liberty, 
there  will  be  sunk  on  the  Springs 
Grounds,  back  of  Mrs.  Pacheteau's 
bathing  establishment,  a  well  into  the 
boiling  water  river,  which  lies  under  a 
part  of  Calistoga,  so  that  there  may  be 
a  geyser  which  will  spout  continually 
for  the  benefit  of  our  visitors. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Calistoga    District    Chamber    of 
Commerce, 
Mrs.    Ruth    Fuller    Field, 

Secretary. 
Exeter — We  are  at  present  installing  a 
new  water  system. 

Respectfully, 

T.    E.    AUBREV, 

City  Clerk. 

Fort  Bragg  has  just  installed  a  pump 
on  the  Noyo  River.  This  pump  is  to 
furnish  an  auxilary  supply  of  water  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  It  will  furnish 
300,000  gals,  per  dav  and  cost  to  install 
$3,500. 


During  the  last  two  months  we  have 
added  a  Road  Grader  and  Auto  tank 
for  sprinkling  the  streets  to  our  equip- 
ment at  a  cost  of  $4,000 

The  city  is  just  now  taking  the  pre- 
liminary steps  to  pave  six  blocks  on 
Main  Street  with  asphalt  Concrete  pave- 
ment. It  is  expected  to  have  this  work 
completed  by  the  1st  of  December. 
E.  T-  O'Connor, 

City  Clerk. 

Hayward  has  just  completed  laying 
13  blocks  of  Asphaltic  Concrete  at  a 
cost  of  $80,000.  Work  done  by  J.  A. 
Costello,  Jr.  of  S.  F.  Bond  Assessment 
plan. 

H.  C.  Reid  of  San  Francisco  is  just 
completing  a  contract  for  the  installa- 
tion of  62-400  candle  power  Electroliers 
at  a  cost  o'"  $8,132.00 

On  the  16th  of  May  a  contract  was 
let  to  J.  A.  Costello,  Jr.  for  5  more  blocks 
of  Asphaltic  Concrete  at  a  cost  of  $32, 
986.54 

The  Board  of  Trustees  have  passed  a 
Resolution  of  Intention  to  call  a  special 
bond  election  to  raise  funds  to  pay  for 
a  Segrave  Fire  Engine  $12,500  already 
purchased  and  an  additional  $30,000  to 
the  City  Hall  Fund 

M.  B.  Templetox, 

Clerk. 

Huntington  Park — On  April  24th,  this 
city  voted  to  bond  for  $250,000.00  to 
construct  a  Municipal  Sewer  system  and 
disposal  and  treatment  plants  for  same. 

We  are  contemplating  the  paving  and 
improvement  of  several  streets. 

Are  about  to  install  new  and  improved 
Street  Lighting  system  on  Pacific  Blvd., 
our  main  business  street 

Will  purchase  auto  truck  for  street 
cleaning  department. 
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Will  soon  be  advertising  for  bids  for 
purchase  of  above  mentioned  sewer 
bonds. 

Our  population  has  increased,  since 
1920,  from  4,500  to  12,000. 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  H.  Hunter, 

City  Clerk. 

Inglewood,  California — I  wish  toadvise 
you  that  Bonds  in  the  total  sum  of  $292,- 
000.00  were  voted  and  carried  at  a  special 
election  held  last  October,  the  money 
derived  from  the  sale  of  said  Bonds  to 
be  spent  for  the  following  civic  improve- 
ment, to-wit: 

Water  Works  Extension $157,000.00 

Purchase   of  Water    Bearing 

Lands 57,500.00 

Building  New  City  Hall 55,000.00 

Street  Improvements 22,500  00 

Total $292,000.00 

The  work  on  City  Hall  and  water 
works'  extensions  is  progressing  along 
fine;  the  purchase  of  water  bearing  land 
has  been  completed  and  the  above 
mentioned  street  improvements  are  about 
ready  to  go  ahead. 

For  your  information  I  want  to  state 
that  the  High  School  District  is  going 
to  have  a  special  election  on  the  22nd 
day  of  June,  1923,  for  the  purpose  of 
voting  $450,000.00  Bonds  for  building 
additional  School  buildings. 

The  City  of  Inglewood  is  forging  ahead, 
its  population  now  being  estimated  at 
about  10,000.  The  City  is  now  pre- 
paring the  necessary  data  for  improving 
about  ten  miles  of  streets  by  special 
assessments. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Otto  H.  Duelke, 

City  Clerk. 
Burbank  is  now  laying  over  si.x 
miles  of  6"  and  4"  water  mains.  The 
matter  of  a  sewer  system  for  the  City 
is  well  under  way.  The  sewer  farm  has 
been  arranged  for  and  bonds  voted  for 


the  purchase  of  and  preparing  of  the 
same  to  take  care  of  the  sewerage,  and 
the  formation  of  a  sewer  district  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  of  City's  sewerage 
to  the  City  sewer  farm  is  already  under 
process  of  formation.  Entire  system 
will  be  working  within  one  year. 

At  present  we  have  approximately 
24  miles  of  paved  streets  in  our  City, 
and  in  addition  to  this  we  have  over  16 
miles  under  process  of  improvement, 
either  actually  being  improved  or  pro- 
ceedings and  petitions  before  the  Board 
for  improving  the  same.  The  improve- 
ments now  under  contract,  also  improve- 
ments for  which  proceedings  are  under 
way  and  petitions  are  being  circulated, 
will  consist  of  concrete,  concrete  curbs 
and  sidewalks  or  macadam  paving  or 
asphaltic  concrete. 

Our  water  and  electric  department  is 
kept  very  busy  installing  water  meters 
and  electric  meters. 

Industries  and  factories  are  being 
established  and  the  City  is  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Census  for  1920 
gave  us  a  population  of  2913.  We  have 
at  a  conservative  estimate  to-day  9,000 
people  in  our  City. 
Yours  truly, 

F.  J.  Webster, 

City  Clerk. 

Coronado  is  constructing  a  new 
Fire  and  Police  Station  and  Garage  at 
a  cost  of  $25,000.00.  The  Building  will 
be  completed  before  the  League  of  Cali- 
fornia Municipalities  Convention  in  Sep- 
tember. 

A  lighting  district  is  being  considered 
to  include  Orange  Avenue  from  the 
Ferry  to  the  Hotel. 

About  $10,000.00  is  being  spent  in  the 

re-surfacing  of  oil-macadem  streets.  This 

City  operates  a  municipal  plant  and  oil 

spreading   equipment    for    this   purpose. 

G.  F.  Hyatt, 

City  Manager. 
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Crescent  City   is    fast   assuming  a 
metropolitan    appearance   by    having   an 
adequate  sewer  system   installed   in   ad- 
dition to  having  a  great  number  of  the 
,  streets   improved.     The   principal    busi- 
;  ness  streets  will   be  paved  with   an   as- 
phaltic  macadam  and  the  lesser  streets 
will,   for  the  present,   be  re-shaped   and 
re-constructed   to   meet   the   present   re- 
'  quirements,  and  will,  later  on,  be  brought 
I  up  to  every  modern  improvement  con- 
'  sistent  with  the  demand. 

Contracts  have  been  let  and  the  work 
is  fairly  under  way. 

This,  together  with  the  Government's 
work  of  extending  the  break-water  which 
will  insure  us  an  ample  harbor  makes  us 
think  we  are  really  "getting  on  the 
map." 

Yours  truly, 

Harry  K.  Tonkik, 

City  Clerk. 
Oceanside  has  just  completed  the 
paving  of  main  thoroughfares  of  the  City 
with  Willite  Pavement  at  a  cost  of 
$150,000.00  and  will  call  for  bids  within 
the  next  month  for  one  and  one-half 
miles  of  cement  sidewalks  and  curbs. 

City  Attorney  now  preparing  necessary 
proceedings  for  the  calling  of  a  bond 
election  for  $90,000.00  for  improvements 
to  municipal  water  system. 

The  Henshaw  dam  on  the  upper  waters 
of  the  San  Luis  Rey  River  to  impound 
27,000  acre  feet  of  water,  just  completed; 
water  from  this  source  to  be  distributed 
in  the  near  vicinity  of  Oceanside. 
Yours  respectfully, 

H.  D.  Brodie, 

City  Clerk. 

Richmond — Is   steadily   improving   its 

harbor,    in    conjunction    with    the  U.  S. 

Is    giving    every    encouragement    to 

early  establishment  of  a  direct  passenger 

and  auto  ferry  between  Richmond  and 

San  Francisco. 

Is    contemplating    work  ot    instathng 


first  section   of  a   comprehensive   storm 
sewer  system. 

Has  just  completed  improvement  of 
subway  portion  of  its  main  business 
thoroughfare,  lessening  approach  grades 
and  providing  double  streetcar  track 
and   roadway   therein   instead  of  single. 

Has  purchased  new  truck,  and  a  Ford- 
son  tractor  equipped  with  24  inch  con- 
crete filled  steel  wheels  and  dump  trailer 
for  use  in  street  repair  work. 

Has  had  a  service  truck  built  in  me- 
chanical shop  of  fire  department  for 
use  of  the   department. 

Is  constructing  substantial  addition  to 
main  library  building. 

Has  constructed  for  public  use  five 
most  approved  type  tennis  courts,  two 
in  western  part  of  city  and  three  in 
eastern  part. 

Is  installing  street  name  signs  through- 
out the  city. 

Has  adopted  a  zoning  plan  map,  and 
is  preparing  a  zoning  and  setback  ordin- 
ance. 

Has  entered  upon  lease  and  purchase 
of  40  acres  of  "Grand  Canyon  Park" 
just  outside  city  limits,  at  cost  to  amount 
to  $51,000,  and  has  year's  option  to 
lease  and  purchase  balance  of  60  acres 
at  same  price  per  acre. 

Has  purchased  18  acre  park  and  play- 
ground and  athletic  field  near  center  of 
city,  to  be  called  NichoU  Park,  at  cost 
of  $60,000  paid  out  of  bond  issue  of 
$150,000  recently  voted  for  system  of 
parks  and  playgrounds. 
Yours  truly, 

A.  C.  Faris, 

City  Clerk. 

San  Anselmo  is  now  constructing  six 
new  concrete  bridges,  one  large  concrete 
culvert  and  a  reinforced  steel  foot-path 
alongside  the  Main  Street  Bridge  on  the 
Highway.  A  $75,000  Bond  issue  was 
voted  for  this  purpose,  but  bid  was  re- 
ceived for  $56,000.  Electroliers  will  be 
placed  on  the  bridges  and  it  is  expected 
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that  there  will  be  other  extras  which  with 
Fngineer's  fees  will  run  the  cost  up  to 
between  ?65,000  and  $70  000 

The  roads  in  the  Barber  Tract  are 
being  'mproved  with  Asphalt  Mac- 
adam surface.  The  contract  was  awarded 
for  similar  'mprovement  in  Sequoia 
Park,  but  the  contractor  failed  to  enter 
into  contract  in  time  and  work  is  being 
re-advertised.  Petitions  are  now  being 
circulated  for  improvements  of  roads  in 
other  sections  of  Town  All  of  the  work 
mentioned  in  this  paragraph  is  being 
done  under  the  Improvement  Act  of 
1911  and  Improvement  Bond  Act  of 
1915. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Arthur  W.  Studley, 

Town  Clerk. 
Santa  Paula — The  enclosed  statement 
will  give  you  the  figures  in  regard  to  the 
the  1923  Paving  Program  of  Santa  Paula, 
which  involves  631,000  sq.  ft.  of  Asphaltic 
Concrete  and  480,000  sq.  ft.  Cement 
Concrete  Pavement. 

In  addition  to  paving,  the  Trustees 
propose  to  call  a  special  Bond  Election 
on  the  following: 

Sewer  contruction,  intercepting 
sewers,  disposal  plant,  sewer  farm 
and  equipment,  -Approximately 
$100,000. 
Fire  engine,  house  for  same  and  equip- 
ment, $25,000. 
City  Hall,  amount  not  determined  at 

present. 
Petitions  have  been  received  on  several 
streets    for    ornamental    street    lightina, 
estimated  cost  of  first  district,  $25,000. 
Santa    Paula's    population    increased 
17%  within  the  past  12  months  making 
the   above   improvements   necessary,   as 
well  as  many  of  minor  importance. 
Yours  truly, 

Harry  E.  Reddick, 

City  Engineer. 

Selma — Within    the   past   six   months 

the  City  of  Selma   has  adopted  a  City 


Planning  Ordinance,  organized  a  City 
Planning  Commission,  and  they  in  turn 
have  divided  the  City  into  business, 
industrial  and  residence  zones,  so  that 
the  growth  of  the  City  may  be  carried 
out  on  more  efficient  and  orderly  lines. 

The  Planning  Commission  has  secured 
an  option  on  land  within  the  City  Limits 
to  be  used  for  manufacturing  and  packing 
house  sites. 

The  Commission  has  recommended  the 
installation  of  an  electrolier  system,  con- 
sisting  of  75    units    and    the    Board   of  i 
Trustees   have   been   doing   considerable    ( 
research  work  in  order  to  select  a  suit-    ( 
able  system. 

The  Trustees   are   also  contemplating    i 
the  purchase  of  a  tractor  in  order  to  do 
away  with  the  use  of  horses  in  the  Street    i 
Cleaning  Department. 

About  a  year  ago  our  Trustees  adopted    ! 
an   ordinance   providing,  means   for   en-    | 
forcing   the   cleaning  up  of  vacant  lots  .^ 
and    prohibiting    the    burning    of    trash    ! 
within   the  fire  limits.     By   this  means, 
we  were  quite  successful  in  having  vacant 
lots  cleaned  up  and  the  business  people    i 
hired  a  truck  to  clean  out  the  business    | 
district  daily.    We  are  well  pleased  with     j 
the  working  of  this  ordinance. 
Yours  very  truly, 

E.  P.  Todd, 

City  Clerk.     • 

Taft — Here's  some  news  from  this  city  : 

that   may   be   of  interest   to   readers   of  ; 

Pacific  Municipalities.  ; 

Paving   of  Fourth    Street    from    Kern  .* 

to  City  limits  approximately  3,200  feet  ] 

with    concrete    and    laying    of    cement  I 

sidewalks  along  this  street  six  feet  wide  | 

and  twenty  feet  wide  concrete  pavement  i 
five  inches  thick.     Also  laying  sidewalks 
and    curbs    on    Lucard    Street    between 

third  and  sixth  street  three  blocks  long.  | 

Will  build  incinerator  in   near  future  'i 

on   five   acre   tract  of  land   outside  city  | 
limits. 
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Trusting  we  can  have  this  little  bit  i)f' 
news  in  the  next  issue,  I  am, 
Yours  very  truly, 

H.'  G.  Arndt, 

City  Clerk. 

Vernon — We  wish  to  call  your  attention 

to  the  result  of  our  Fire  Bond  election, 

•  held  on  May  10th,  1923,  to  incur  a  bonded 
'debt   of  five    hundred   thousand  dollars 

$5(X),000     for  a  fire  protection  system. 

I  Votes  cast 104 

;Noes 0 

^Blanks 1 

lYes 103 

;  It  is  the  desire  of  the  City  Fire  Com- 
I  mission  to  install  a  high  pressure  system 
I  and  a  fomite  reservoir  with  pipe  lines 
!  connected  to  all  Oil  refineries,  which  are 

•  all  excluded  to  one  zone. 

This  will  not  increase  the  present  muni- 
,  cipal   taxation,   as    the    present    assessed 
valuation  of  the  City  of  Vernon  is  over 
'  fourteen  million  dollars. 

There  is  at  present  a  bonded  indebted- 
ness of  only  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars  outstanding. 
Yours  very  truly, 

J.  J.  Keller, 
Deputy  City  Clerk. 
Kingsburg — Contract  has  been  let 
for  grading,  paving  and  the  laying  ot 
sidewalk  and  curb  and  gutter  on  five 
blocks.  In  addition  to  this  two  blocks 
will  be  paved  on  Califonia  St.  adjoining 
the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  new  station. 
Besides  the  above  there  will  be  con- 
siderable sidewalk  work  and  curb  and 
gutter  work  done  in  the  City  during  the 
coming  summer. 

Extensive    improvements    are    to    be 
made  on  the  sewer  system  later  on,  such 
as  enlarging   the   ImhofF  tank,   etc. 
Yours  truly, 

C.  R.  Magnusox, 

City  Clerk. 

Los   Angeles   recently    voted  $1,500,- 

000     for     Playgrounds;    $2,000,000     for 

Viaducts;  $500,000  for  Librarv  grounds; 


$7,500,000  City  Hall  and  Grounds,  and 
$15,000,000    for   Harbor    Improvements. 
F.  C.  Wheeler, 

City  Councilman. 

Redding  is.  calling  for  bids  June 
18th  on  220,000  sq.  ft.  of  paving  and  has 
another  job  covering  about  70,000  sq.  ft. 
to  be  let  for  bids  about  July  1st.  In- 
cluded with  these  jobs  is  also  about  two 
and  one-half  miles  of  curbs,  gutter,  and 
sidewalk.  The  pavement  to  be  laid 
will  be  of  black  base  type  with  a  lyi  \n. 
Warrenite  Bitulithic  wearing  surface. 
The  job  to  be  let  in  July  completes  a 
two  mile  section  of  the  California- 
Oregon  highway  inside  of  the  City  limits. 
More  than  one  mile  of  this  section  lies 
in  an  unsettled  part  of  the  city  which 
would  not  justify  an  assessment  tor  the 
cost  of  laying  the  pavement  and  the  ex- 
pense has  therefore  been  paid  for  out  of 
profits  from  the  recently  acquired  Muni- 
cipal  Electric   Distributing  System. 

A  new  Grammar  School  has  just  been 
completed  at  a  cost  of  about  $110,000.00, 
and  a  new  building  to  house  the  local 
post  office  will  be  completed  about 
August  1st,  at  a  cost  of  about  $50,000.00. 

The  Swimming  Club  are  spending 
several  thousand  dollars  for  improve- 
ments at  the  local  bathing  beach  under 
the  State  Highway  bridge  in  the  Northern 
part  of  the  City,  and  developments  at 
the  City  Park  at  the  south  entrance  to 
the  City  are  beginning  to  show  results. 

These  are  the  outstanding  features  of 
progress  at  Redding,  just  now,  except 
I  might  add  that  our  Electric  Distribut- 
ing System  still  continues  to  net  an 
average  monthly  profit  of  more  than 
$2,000.00  for  the  city,  with  the  same 
rates  being  charged  as  have  been  fixed 
by  the  Railroad  Commission  to  be  ap- 
plied by  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 
for  collections  within  incorporated  cities 
in  this  district,  excepting,  however,  the 
Combination,     Lighting,     Heating,     and 
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Cooking  rate   which   has   been   reduced, 
by   the  city,   to   about   20%   below   the 
rate  fixed  by  the  Commission. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

Leslie  Engram, 
Clerk  of  the  City  of  Redding. 
Santa  Cruz— On  May  8,  1923, 
$4a),()(X).0O  was  voted  by  the  people 
for  improvements  to  our  Water  System 
Reservoirs,  Pipe  Lines,  etc.  A  large 
Drainage  Imp.  is  just  about  completed 
in  the  lower  Beach  Hill  District.  Much 
street  work  is  being  done  under  the  Imp. 
Act,  and  also  by  private  contract.  The 
Council  is  also  considering  the  purchase 
of  a  new  pumping  apparatus  for  the 
Fire  Dept. 

Very  truly  yours, 

S.  A.  Evans, 
City  Clerk  and  Treasurer. 

Sierra  Madre  has  recently  pur- 
chased a  piece  of  property  for  Park  pur- 
poses, authorized  through  a  bond  issue 
for  $30,000. 

L.    DiETZ, 

City  Clerk. 

San  Jacinto — Recently  installed  a 
new  drinking  fountain  which  is  supplied 
by  our  delicious  artesian  water.  June 
5th  we  signed  a  contract  for  a  new  deep 
water  pump  and  motor  to  augment  the 
cities'   water  supply.     This  pump   is  of 


100  inches  capacity.  We  have  a  newly 
organized  live  volunteer  fire  department, 
and  a  new  fire  truck  and  hose  which  will 
give  us  ample  fire  protection.  Our 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  also  a  very 
live  organization  and  is  planning  many 
improvements.  At  present,  in  con- 
junction with  our  city  authorities,  they 
are  making  many  improvements  in  our 
Auto  Park,  planting  trees,  installing 
lights,  putting  in  shower  baths,  etc. 
We  expect  to  have  one  of  the  finest 
parks  in  So.  Cal.  when  all  these  im- 
provements are  completed.  San  Jacinto 
is  very  much  on  the  map  and  is  going  to 
be  more  so  in  the  future. 

Geo.  Grover, 

City  Clerk. 

Yreka — The  swimming  tank  which  is 
being  constructed  by  Ross  Neilon  Post 
No.  122  American  Legion  is  about  com- 
plete and  the  concrete  foundation  for 
the  dressing  rooms,  shower  baths  and 
toilets  has  been  started.  This  tank  is 
adjoining  the  Auto  Park,  in  the  rear  of 
the  City  Hall,  and  will  be  in  great  demand 
by  the  tourists  during  the  warm  summer 
months.  When  completed  the  tank 
will  be  a  gift  from  the  Post  to  the  City 
of  Yreka. 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.  J.  Brown, 

City  Clerk. 


The  twenty-fifth  Annual  Convention 
of  the  League  of  California  MunicipsJi- 
ties  will  be  held  at  Coronado,  Septem- 
ber 10th-14th,  1923. 

Start  making  your  arrangements  to  attend  NOW 
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MUNICIPAL  DAM  AT  FORT  DODGE,  lA. 
GOOD  INVESTMENT 

By  R.  F..  McDonnell 
of  Burns  &  McDonnell  Engineering  Companv 
404  Marsh  Strong  BIdg.,  Los  Angeles,  California 


Cities  do  not  always  leave  their  un- 
developed resources  to  be  handled  by 
private  companies,  who  make  excellent 
profits  out  of  the  development.  Fort 
Dodge,  la.,  five  years  ago,  voted  bonds 
and  built  its  own  municipal  hydro- 
electric plant  across  the  Des  Moines 
River  near  that  City.  While  it  was  an- 
ticipated that  the  financial  investment 
would  be  profitable  to  the  citizens  for 
the  saving  of  power  it  would  develop, 
that  was  not  the  sole  reason  for  building 
the  dam.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  was 
the  creation  of  a  lake  that  could  be  util- 
ized for  pleasure  purposes.  The  muni- 
cipal dam  has  been  successful  from  both 
standpoints  and  after  five  years  of  oper- 
ation, the  financial  returns  have  proved 
so  much  greater  than  the  expectations 
that  a  brief  review  ot  results  may  be 
interest. 

The  project  had  been  advocated  by  pri- 
vate parties  with  the  view  of  a  franchise 
but  upon  the  assumption  that  if  the  project 
was  financially  sound  for  private  parties  it 
ought  to  be  equally  financially  sound  for 
the  municipality,  the  citizens,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mayor  John  F.  Ford,  de- 
cided to  vote  bonds  for  the  project  to 
be  handled  entirely  by  the  municipality. 

The  construction  difficulties'  encoun- 
tered were  numerous  because  of  various 
floods  occurring  during  the  construction 
period,  but  about  five  years  ago  the 
hydro-electric  development  was  placed 
in  operation,  the  City  utilizing  part  of 
the  current  for  the  operation  of  its  own 
waterworks  plant   and   the  surplus   cur- 


rent being  sold  to  the  local  light  and 
power  plant,  whose  rates  were  corres- 
pondingly low  because  of  the  purchase 
of  the  surplus  electric  current.  While 
the  City  was  not  owner  of  the  local 
distributing  lighting  property,  the  citi- 
zens benefited  thru  reduced  rates  be- 
cause of  utilizing  the  municipal  hydro- 
electric plant. 

The  advocates  of  private  ownership 
in  the  operation  of  public  utilities  must 
receive    a   severe    shock    when    thev    an- 
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alvze    the    excellent    financial    showing  was  $160,000.      The    bonds    are    for   25    ! 

made  by  this  municipal  plant,  operated  years,   bearing   4K%    interest.     Of  the  H 

by  John  \V.  Pray,  Superintendent  of  the  $160,000,  $100,000  was  raised  by  bond    ( 

municipal  water  and  hydro-electric  plant,  issue  and  the  balance  of  the  $60,000  used    j 

The    net   profits   are   so   large   that   the  for  construction  was  paid  out  of  the  earn-  ',, 

municipality  is  in  grave  danger  of  being  ings    from    the    municipal    waterworks 

charged  with  profiteering.  plant,  where  a  portion  of  the  electricity 

The    dam    is   412    feet   wide,    18    feet  is  used  for  the  operation  of  the  pumps, 
above  bed  rock  and  is  a  reinforced  con-  The  gross  revenue,  operating  expenses 

Crete  structure.     The  project  was  built  and  net  revenue  for  one  year,  from  April  JJ 

under  contract  following  the  plans  and  1920  to  April  1921,  were  as  follows: 

supervision     of    Burns    &     McDonnell,  Gross  Revenue $45,530.97 

Consulting    Engineers   of   Kansas    City,  Operating  Expenses 12,294.08 

Mo.  and  Los  Angeles,    Cal.     The  engi-  

neers    also  conducted  a  bond   campaign  Net  Revenue $33,236.89 

under  the   auspices   of  the   Commercial  The  foregoing  gross  revenue  shows  a 

Club  and  at  public  meetings;  illustrated  gross  return  on  the  investment  of  about 

lectures  were  given,  describing  fully  all  30%  and  a  net  revenue  of  12. k8%  on  the 

of  the  features  of  the  proposed  develop-  total     investment,     after     allowing     for 

ment.     It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  interest,  depreciation  and  sinking  fund, 
return  on   the  investment  exceeded  the  The    question    naturally    arises    as    to 

claims    made    by    the   Engineers   during  how  many  privately-owned  undertakings 

the  campaign   for  the  bonds.     The  tur-  are  able  to  show  better  than  12%  net  on 

bine    and    generators    are    in    duplicate,  the  investment.     At  this  rate  of  return, 

with    total    capacity    of    approximately  the  city  will  have    the   project   entirely 

2000  H.P.    The  entire  cost  of  the  project  free  of  debt  before  the  expiration  of  the 


Fort  Dodge,  Iowa-Municipal  Hydro  Electric  Plant-Capacity.  2.000  Horsepower 
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bonds  and  toward  the  close  of  the  period 
at  which  the  bonds  will  expire,  on  account 
of  reduced  interest  and  sinking  fund,  the 
project  will  be  paying  the  city  over  20% 
net  on  the  investment.  All  of  this  is 
accomplished  in  spite  of  selling  the  sur- 
plus electric  current  at  the  very  low  rate 
of  .0085  cents  per  kilowatt  hour  and  the 
waterworks  pumping  plant  is  charged 
for  its  current  at  the  rate  of  Ic  per  kilo- 
watt hour  for  power  used  there. 

In  view  of  the  splendid  investment 
by  the  City  of  Fort  Dodge,  other  cities 
throughout  the  country  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  undertake  and  develop  their  own 
valuable  water  powers.  Many  projects 
of  equal  merit  to  the  one  at  Fort  Dodge 
lie  undeveloped  and  while  private  com- 
i  panics  are  clamoring  for  high  rates  and 
!  are  having  a  struggle  to  get  funds  for 
financing     these     projects,     the     muni- 


cipalities themselves  should  utilize  their 
own  credit  and  develop  these  industries. 
It  is  of  interest  to  see  that  the  City  of 
Fort  Dodge  utilizing  its  own  credit 
borrows  its  money  at  4>^%  for  this  de- 
velopment and  a  private  company  would 
have  undoubtedly  had  to  put  at  least 
twice  this  rate  for  funds  to  carry  out  the 
same  development.  This  difference  be- 
tween the  credit  of  the  city  and  credit 
of  the  private  company,  itself,  makes  the 
rates  of  many  privately-owned  light  and 
power  plants  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent 
higher  than  they  otherwise  would  be. 
By  reason  of  having  power  available  at 
a  low  rate,  a  strong  inducement  exists 
for  securing  new  industries.  The  lake 
formed  above  the  dam  has  transformed 
Fort  Dodge  into  a  pleasure  resort  now 
enjoyed  by  thousands,  so  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  pleasure  and  profit,  it  is  a 
decided  success. 


Budget  ELxperience  of  California  Cities 

By  William   Dolge,  of  San  Francisco. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men: I  am  not  going  to  keep  you  very 
long.  I  shall  endeavor  to  live  up  to  the 
rule  of  these  conventions,  that  the  idea 
is  the  thing  to  be  presented,  and  to  let 
the  audience  do  the  talking. 

Mr.  Mason  just  made  a  plea  for  facts. 
That  is  what  I  tried  to  get,  facts  on  the 
i  budget  experience  of  the  cities  of  Cali- 
fornia.    And  listen   to  my  tale  of  woe. 
I  sent  out  250  letters  to  the  250  cities 
!  and  towns  of  California,  and  I  received 
I  86  answers  to  the  250  letters.    That  indi- 
I  cates  in  part  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
the   city   clerk   or   the   auditor   who   re- 
ceived   the    letter,    and    it    indicates    in 
further  part  that  they  are  sick  and  tired 
of  answering  questionnaires  which  they 
are  getting  from  all  sources. 

Out  of  the  86  answers  received,  46 
cities   reported   that   they   were  using   a 

i 


budget,  and  40  reported  that  they  were 
not  using  a  budget.  Let  me  supplement 
that  and  say  to  you,  out  of  the  250  odd 
cities  and  towns  in  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia, there  are  less  than  60  that  use  a 
budget. 

Fresno  claims  the  credit  of  having 
introduced  budgeting  in  its  city  affairs 
as  early  as  1885.  And  Watsonville  claims 
that  they  there  introduced  budgeting 
into  their  accounts  as  early  as  1903. 
But,  as  an  actual  matter  of  real  fact, 
there  was  not  any  particular  interest  in 
budgeting  until  about  1908.  I  made  a 
short  sketch  which  I  will  read  to  you,  of 
the  number  of  towns,  of  the  years  in 
which  I  will  read  to  you,  of  the  number 
of  towns,  of  the  years  in  which  they 
adopted  a  budget.  It  is  this:  In  1907, 
one  town  adopted  a  budget;  in  1908  there 
were  three;  in  1909  there  were  two;  in 
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1910,  one;  in  1911,  four;  in  1912,  one;  in 
1913,  one;  in  1914,  two;  in  1915,  four;  in 
1916,  five;  in  1917,  two;  in  1918,  four;  in 
1919,  one;  in  1920,  three;  and  in  1922  to 
now,  one. 

In  23  towns  of  the  46  reporting  the  use 
of  a  budget,  the  budget  is  incorporated 
in  their  accounts.  In  the  remainder  it 
is  not  incorporated  in  the  accounts. 

In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  who 
prepares  the  budget,  the  answer  was,  the 
city  clerk  in  ten  cases,  the  finance  Com- 
mittee in  five  cases,  and  the  joint  work 
of  the  finance  committee  and  the  city 
clerk  in  16  cases,  and  the  trustees  alone 
in  three  cases,  the  city  manager  in  two 
cases,  the  auditor  and  controller  in  five. 
The  towns  reporting,  ten  of  them 
adopted  the  budget  by  ordinance,  15  by 
resolution,  18  used  it  merely  as  a  guide. 
Finally,  in  answer  to  the  question  "Do 
you  consider  the  budget  desirable  for 
the  conduct  of  your  city's  business?" 
The  answer  is  "Yes"  in  57  cases  and  "No" 
in  8  cases. 

I  am  going  to  crave  your  indulgence 
while  I  read  to  you  the  reasons  that  were 
given,  without  mentioning  the  names  of 
the  source  whence  these  reasons  came, 
as  to  why  the  budget  is  not  desirable. 
The  first  one  says,  "No,  it  is  not  de- 
sirable, because  it  is  not  necessary  for  a 
city  of  this  size."  The  second  one  says 
also  "It  is  unnecessary  because  of  the 
size  of  the  city."  The  third  one  says 
"It  is  unnecessary  because  they  make  an 
annual  estimate  of  expenditures,  which 
is  one  half  of  the  budget."  The  fourth 
one  says  "No,  the  city  is  not  large 
enough."  Here  is  a  gentleman  who 
says,  "No,  it  is  not  desirable.  No  one 
can  tell  what  is  needed  in  the  coming 
year."  Another  says  "O.K.  for  the 
big  cities  only."  Another  one  says 
"No,  unnecessary — an  unnecessary  e.x- 
pense."  The  other  "Noes"  were  on  the 
ground  that  the  cities  are  too  small. 
I  want  to  conclude  that  little  statis- 


tical report  with  this  statement:  that  up 
to  a  year  ago,  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica was  the  only  first  class  or  second  class 
or  third  class  nation  in  the  world  that 
was  rich  enough  to  run  its  business  with- 
out a  budget.  No  other  nation  could 
aflFord  to  be  as  extravagant  and  as 
wasteful  and  as  thriftless  as  the  United 
States  was,  because  they  didn't  have 
money  enough  to  do  it.  Even  the  little 
two-by-four  countries  that  have  been 
created  in  Europe,  all  of  them  are  oper- 
ating on  a  budget.  Of  course,  it  is  very 
fine  for  the  California  cities  to  pattern 
themselves  after  Uncle  Sam,  but  since 
they  are  not  as  rich  as  Uncle  Sam  is, 
they  are  likely  to  get  into  trouble  as 
time  goes  along,  without  a  budget. 

Mr.  Mason  said  something  about 
facts.  On  the  highway  between  Chico 
and  Marysville  there  is  a  sign  put  up 
by  one  of  the  tire  concerns,  and  it  says 
something  to  this  effect:  "You  are  now 
approaching  the  town  of  Gridley,  and 
Gridley  is  unique  in  that  its  govern- 
mental expenses,  its  municipal  expendi- 
tures, are  taken  care  of  out  of  the  profits 
that  are  made  through  its  public  utili- 
ties, its  lighting  plant  and  its  water 
plant."  Please  note  that  I  have  tried 
to  tell  you  what  appears  on  that  sign. 
I  think  I  am  violating  no  confidence  when 
I  say  that,  about  a  year  ago,  I  was  called 
to  Grudley  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  trustees  of  the  town  of  Gridley  to 
prepare  a  budget  and  to  get  back  on  the 
basis  of  a  reasonable  tax  rate,  where  they 
could  make  the  necessary  expenditures 
for  the  electric  light  plant.  I  cite  Grid- 
ley,  because  Gridley  is  one  of  the  smallest 
towns  in  the  state  of  California. 

At  the  other  extreme  we  have  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  Sacramento, 
and  Oakland — all  of  the  large  cities  are, 
of  course  operating  with  budgets.  If 
you  gentlemen  who  are  members  of  the 
boards  of  trustees  and  members  of  the 
councils  where  there  are  councils,     re- 
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alized  what  a  great  advantage  a  budget 
is,  how  it  aids  in  the  operation  of  a  city, 
what  it  does  to  enable  you  to  take  care 
of  the  things  that  must  be  taken  care  of 
and  have  a  stand-by  excuse  for  denying 
the  things  you  don't  want  to  do,  I  am 
sure  you  will  follow  the  example  of  those 
cities  and  towns  that  have  adopted  the 
budget. 

I  promised  the  chairman  that  I  would 
confine  myself  purely  to  the  statistical 
features  of  this  questionnaire,  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  no  argument  is  neces- 
sary or  should  be  necessary  from  this 
platform  upon  the  desirability  of  a  bud- 
get. I  want  to  close  by  calling  your  at- 
tention as  individuals  to  the  fact  that 
No.  12  on  the  ballot  in  November  is  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  a  budget  into  the 
constitution  of  the  state  of  California. 
Mr.  Seavey,  who  succeeds  me  as  a  speaker 
here  this  afternoon,  while  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Board  of  Control,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  associates,  did  put 
a  budget  before  the  legislature.  But 
that  is  outside  of  my  subject — I  just 
want  to  point  out  to  you  that  even  if 
they  have  not  found  it  desirable  up  there 
at  the  Legislature  to  have  a  budget,  that 
you  as  city  trustees  and  as  city  clerks, 
but  particularly  the  city  trustees,  will 
find  it  advantageous  to  have  a  budget 
in  the  conduct  of  your  affairs. 

I  might  say  that  Proposition  No.  12 
is  a  non-political  proposition  and  I  have 
no  hesitancy  in  commending  it  to  your 
kind  attention  and  urging  you  to  vote 
for  it.  It  will  need  votes.  It  is  one  of 
those  amendments  that  nobody  knows 
anything  about,  and  consequently  it 
may  be  defeated  by  those  who  vote  "No" 
on    general    principles. 

Now  I  am  here  for  the  purpose  of 
answering  any  question,  so  far  as  I  am 
able  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Mason:  Mr.  Dolge,  would  you 
mind  stating  in  a  few  words  the  greatest 
advantage  that  would  come  to  a  small 


town  by  establishingfa  budget  system? 
Perhaps  it  may  not  be  clear  to  some  of 
those  present. 

Mr.  Dolge:  The  best  illustration  I 
can  give  you  of  that  is  an  actual  occur- 
rence. A  number  of  years  ago,  in  one  of 
the  towns  of  the  state  whose  annual 
revenues  were  about  J20,000,  and  that 
isn't  very  much  surely,  the  chairman  of 
the  finance  committee  decided  that  he 
could  get  along  without  their  account- 
ant and  without  the  preparation  of  a 
budget.  They  had  had  a  budget  for 
several  years,  but  they  were  going  to 
save  that  much.  So  he  prepared  the 
budget  himself  on  the  back  of  an  en- 
velope. When  September  came  around, 
and  it  came  time  to  pass  the  ordinance 
to  fix  the  tax  levy,  the  night  of  the  meet- 
ing, they  suddenly  discovered  that  they 
had  not  made  any  provision  at  all  in 
their  budget  for  the  money  that  neces- 
sarily had  to  be  raised  towards  meeting 
bond  interest  and  bond  redemption. 
Thereupon  it  became  necessary  to  call 
someone  else  in  to  find  out  what  could 
be  done.  In  other  words,  they  passed  a 
tax  ordinance  that  night  which  was 
short  of  the  amount  required,  they  knew 
it  at  the  time,  but  it  was  the  last  night 
they  could  do  it,  and  so  they  proceeded 
on  that  basis.  The  next  time  an  ac- 
countant was  called  in  to  assist  them. 
Fortunately  for  this  particular  town,  in 
making  out  their  budget  on  the  back  of 
an  envelope,  while  the  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee  had  forgotten  some 
of  the  expenditures  he  had  also  for- 
gotten some  of  the  revenues,  and 
between  the  two  we  managed  to  see 
them    through   the   year. 

The  principal  advantage  of  the  budget 
is  this:  In  a  city,  there  is  absolutely  no 
excuse  for  not  knowing  where  you  are 
heading  in  on  money  matters.  You 
haven't  the  problem  of  the  business  man. 
The  business  man's  problem  is  to  sell 
goods  in  order  to  get  money.     You  have 
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n<i  problem  of  making  money  at  all. 
And  the  source  of  your  revenue  is  ab- 
solutely fixed.  That  you  get  from  your 
taxes.  Your  taxes  are  limited  to  a  dollar, 
or  whatever  your  charter  provides.  You 
also  have  additional  revenue  through 
your  licenses,  but  you  know  definitely, 
or  you  can  know  definitely,  within  one 
half  of  one  per  cent,  the  amount  you  will 
have  in  any  one  year.  Knowing  that 
fact,  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  de- 
termine within,  I  won't  say  one-half  of 
one  per  cent,  but  within  five  per  cent  or 
ten  per  cent,  in  any  event,  of  how  much 
money  you  want  to  spend.  The  great 
practical  difficulty  we  have  to  contend 
with  in  making  up  a  budget  is  this: 
We  make  up  a  budget  for  a  town,  and 
we  allow  a  margin  of  about  10%  for 
emergencies.  That  is  a  conservative 
thing  to  do.  If  you  go  out  on  a  trip  from 
here  to  the  East,  on  a  pleasure  trip,  it 
is  a  conservative  idea  to  have  about  10% 
more  money  than  you  expect  to  use. 
Yes,  but  if  we  submit  that  budget  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  or  the  Council, 
and  say  to  them  that  that  affords  an  un- 
appropriated surplus  of  10%,  then  im- 
mediately every  one  of  the  five  trustees 
have  use  for  that  10%.  So  that  if  we 
had  all  the  money  that  could  be  appro- 
priated, we  would  have  to  have  five 
times  10%,  or  50%.  Sometimes  that 
makes  it  rather  difficult — sometimes  it 
brings  about  a  condition  of  affairs  that 
some  of  these  people  report  here,  that 
they  had  tried  out  the  budget  a  certain 
number  of  years  ago,  and  nobody  paid 
any  attention  to  it. 

The  chief  advantage  of  the  budget, 
above  everything  else,  to  my  mind,  lies 
in  this  fact,  that  you  can  and  do  de- 
finitely determine  the  expense  that  must 
be  met,  whether  or  not.  You  can  make 
— and  this  should  be  music  to  the  en- 
gineers and  all  those  who  are  on  the  pay- 
roll of  the  city — you  can  and  you  do 
make    absolute    provision    for    the    pay- 


ment of  salaries.  You  can  and  you  do 
make  abolute  provision  for  those  things 
that  are  necessary,  not  necessarily  statu- 
torily required,  but  necessary  for  the 
needs  of  the  government,  and  then  you 
can  make  that  little  allowance  for  un- 
forseen  contingencies,  and  of  course 
you  know  that  the  chairman  of  the  fire 
committee  wants  some  new  equipment, 
and  the  oiled  streets  committee  wants 
new  equipment  or  certain  new  extension 
work  done.  .After  all  is  said  and  done, 
you  have  brought  yourself  down  to  the 
discussion  of  the  desirable  things  in  that 
way,  and  not  absolutely  the  necessary 
things.  And  the  necessary  things  are 
done,  in  any  event. 

I  have  rambled  along,  and  I  don't 
know  whether  I  have  answered  the 
question  or  not. 

Presides'T  Bartlett:  In  this  dis- 
cussion of  the  budget,  nothing  has  been 
said  as  to  the  tightness  with  which  the 
budget  must  be  held  to  by  the  council 
or  the  board  of  trustees.  In  these  var- 
ious cases  you  have  indicated,  is  the  bud- 
get obligatory?  Suppose,  in  a  certain 
city,  $30,000  is  set  aside  for  the  police 
department.  Does  that  mean  that  no 
more  can  be  spent  during  that  year,  or 
is  that  merely  a  mark  to  be  shot  at?  In 
the  city  of  Berkeley,  our  budget  is  pre- 
pared every  year  at  the  t  me  of  the  levy 
of  taxes,  and  all  we  do  is  to  determine 
the  amount  that  we  desire  to  appro- 
priate to  the  various  departments.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  our  charter  that  will 
prevent  any  department  from  spending 
more  than  that,  if  the  city  council 
should  later  on  change  its  mind.  I 
would  like  to  hear  some  discussion  as  to 
the  desirability  of  having  budget  ac- 
counts fixed,  so  that  money  can  be  spent 
by  a  department  in  addition  to  that, 
without  a  special  provisibn.  I  remember 
in  San  Francisco,  under  the  old  con- 
solidation act,  they  had  what  was  known 
as  the  "One-twelfth  .Act,"  and  that  pre- 
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vented  the  city  government  from  spend- 
ing any  more  than  one-twelfth  of  the 
year's  income  in  any  one  month. 

Mr.    Dolce:    Theoretically. 

President  Bartlett:  Well,  theo- 
retically, although  I  think  practicalh- 
that,  while  it  might  have  been  made  more 
or  less  elastic,  nevertheless  up  to  the 
time  of  the  fire  San  Francisco  has  kept 
out  of  debt  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent by  that  provision  of  the  One- 
twelfth  Act.  I  would  like  to  hear  some 
discussion  on  this  subject.  That  is  a 
question  which  I  think  ought  to  interest 
the  municipalities,  no  matter  what  kind 
of  a  budget  they  have.  If  that  is  a  more 
desirable  kind  of  a  budget,  let  us  make 
it  that  way. 

Mr.  Dolce:  May  I  lead  that  discussion 
by  saying  this:  that  there  are  some  char- 
ters that  provide  for  an  absolutely  rigid 
budget.  In  practise,  we  found  that  the 
rigid  budget  does  not  work,  unless  your 
clerk,  and  your  city  employees  try  to 
get  it  up  to  that  necessity.  Because 
a  rigid  budget  implies  that  it  shall  be 
properly  framed  in  the  first  instance; 
if  you  frame  your  budget  and  make  too 
great  an  appropriation  for  one  depart- 
ment, and  too  little  for  another 
department,  there  is  going  to  be  a  viola- 
tion in  practise,  whether  there  is  one  in 
theory,  or  not.  There  should  be  a  per- 
centage leeway.  By  the  way,  the  One- 
twelfth  Act  is  still  in  the  charter  of  San 
Francisco  is  it  not,  Mr.   Mason? 

Mr.    Mason:   Yes — theoretically. 

Mr.  Dolce:  And  it  is  effective,  but 
it  has  many  theoretical  limitations.  One 
of  the  most  important  theoretical  limi- 
tations is,  for  instance,  in  connection 
with  street  sprinkling.  It  is  absurd  to 
say  that  out  of  the  street  sprinkling  fund 
only  one-twelfth  shall  be  spent  each 
month.  That  means  that  during  the 
winter  months,  when  it  is  raining,  you 
spend  just  as  much  money  for  street 
sprinkling  as  you  do  during  the  summer 


months  when  there  is  no  rain  at  all.  Per- 
haps theoretically  I  ought  to  be  in  favor 
of  a  rigid  budget.  I  am  not  yet.  I 
would  like  to  see  more  education  on  the 
part  of  city  councilmen  and  city  clerks 
before  we  have  that.  I  would  like  to 
see  them  understand  it  more  thoroughly. 
I  think  the  budget  should  be  more  rigid 
as  to  certain  lump  sums  than  perhaps  in 
other  directions.  For  fnstance,  a  bud- 
get that  appropriates  an  amount  for  a 
water  department  or  a  police  depart- 
ment, if  you  please,  I  think  that  ought  to 
be  absolutely  rigid.  But  if  you  appropri- 
ate ?30,(XX)  for  your  police  department,  as 
to  how  that  ?30,0(X)  is  spent,  I  don't 
think  is  a  matter  for  the  council  or  the 
budget-makers  to  determine. 

President  Bartlett:  What  1  had  in 
mind  was  whether  or  not  each  depart- 
ment should  have  a  certain  sum  al- 
located to  it  during  the  year,  and  then 
have  to  function  within  that  amount. 

Mr.  Dolce:  My  own  answer  to  that 
question  is  this:  that  if  you  have  a  bud- 
get that  is  carefully  made  up  and  framed 
with  adequate  provision  for  emergency, 
why,  then  the  budget  should  be  adhered 
to  strictly  and  to  the  letter.  But  since 
we  are  all  fallible,  and  since  we  are 
all  trying  to  look  ahead  for  a  whole  year, 
it  seems  to  me  there  should  be  a  certain 
amount  of  thought  given  to  the  subject, 
for  there  are  some  things  you  can  be 
flexible  on,  and  others  you  need  not  be 
flexible  on.  A  theoretically — and  practi- 
cally— correct  budget  is  a  budget  which 
is  formed  with  this  in  view,  first,  setting 
aside  all  amounts  that  the  statute  or 
the  charter  provides  shall  be  set  aside 
that  must  be  paid.  There  is  a  great  deal 
more  of  that  than  most  people  realize. 
It  will  be  appalling  to  you  in  your  own 
towns,  if  you  haven't  done  so,  to  see 
the  amount  of  money  that  must  be  ex- 
pended by  your  community,  in  which 
the  boards  of  trustees,  the  city  officials, 
have    absolutely    no    choice — thev    are 
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simply  executive  officers,  simply  doing 
what  the  law  says  they  shall  do.  The 
outstanding  illustration  of  that  is  bond 
interest  and  redemption.  A  city  board 
of"  trustees  have  no  choice  on  that.  They 
must  levy  the  tax  and  must  collect  the 
money  and  pay  it  out  as  part  of  the 
obligation  of  the  municipality.  Then 
there  are  other  functions — there  is  sewer 
cleaning,  and  the  maintenance  ot  the 
fire  department — they  are  absolutely  ob- 
ligatory. And  after  you  consider,  first, 
the  statutory  expenses,  and  secondly, 
these  obligatory  expenses*,  if  you  add 
those  two  together  and  then  deduct 
them  from  your  possible  revenue,  you 
will  find  that  that  leaves  you  a  very 
nominal  sum  of  money,  and  that  now 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  when 
we  first  began  to  agitate  the  question 
of  budget,  has  it  become  necessary  for 
towns  to  pay  attention  to  those  things, 
because  otherwise  your  bonded  indebted- 
ness may  grow  to  a  load  that  you  can 
not  carry.  Because  you  must  realize 
that  every  time  you  go  out  and  borrow 
$100,000  for  40  years  at  5%,  you  are 
going  to  pay  $2  for  every  dollar  that  you 
are  getting — in  other  words,  the  total 
interest  will  equal  the  principal.  It 
strikes  me,  and  I  was  appalled  when  I 
got  returns  on  this  thing,  that  Mr. 
Mason  wanted  to  start  something.  If 
you  gentlemen  of  the  cities  like  Berkeley, 
like  Vallejo,  like  Fresno,  like  San  Fran- 
cisco, like  San  Jose,  where  you  have  bud- 
gets— if  you  could  only  convince  these 
smaller  communities  of  the  necessity  of 
that  sort  of  thing,  something  would  have 
been  accomplished.  I  have  a  report  here 
of  one  town  where  they  had  a  budget 
and  they  abandoned  it.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  they  are  a  good  deal  like  the 
old  lady  that  didn't  like  rules,  because 
she  could  not  digest  the  rules.  I  think 
we  don't  know  how  to  use  it,  and  I 
don't  know  of  a  single  town  that  has  had 
the  budget  in  any  form  whatsoever,  that 
has  worked  it  out  at  all  carefully,  that 


has  ever  abandoned  it.  If  you  please, 
Mayor  Bartlett,  your  problem  in  Berke- 
ley is  different  from  the  problem  of  a 
town  of  the  size  of,  say,  Hayward,  be- 
cause it  is  an  infinitely  larger  town,  with 
much  greater  ramifications  of  expendi- 
tures. But  the  principle  is  identical. 
In  the  case  of  the  little  small  town  like 
Hayward,  you  have  a  Board  of  Trustees 
which  acts  in  a  sort  of  a  dual  capacity 
of  being  a  legislative  and  an  executive 
board.  I  know  that  strictly  speaking 
they  have  no  right  to  be  an  executive 
board,  but  they  are  in  fact,  as  you  gentle- 
men of  the  smaller  towns  know.  That 
is  not  so  in  Berkeley.  Your  chief  of 
police,  your  police  department,  is  a  sep- 
arate function  by  itself,  and  there  I 
would  say  that  your  department  should 
have  so  much  of  an  appropriation, 
and  it  should  be  limited  absolutely  to 
that  appropriation.  And  I  don't  know, 
but  my  recollection  is,  that  there  is  not 
anything  in  your  charter  in  Berkeley 
that  prevents  you  from  adopting  a  bud- 
get as  an  ordinance.  Have  you  found 
it — you  understand  there  is  nothing 
personal  about  it. 

President  Bartlett:  Oh  yes.  We 
are  discussing  the  principle  of  it. 

Mr.  Dolge:  (Continuing) — Whether 
the  adoption  of  the  budget  at  the  end  of 
the  year  should  limit  the  amount  each 
department  should  expend  over  that 
year,  or  whether  it  is  better  for  the  city 
council  to  change  the  appropriations  to 
the  different  departments. 

President  Bartlett:  The  direct  an- 
swer to  that  is  that  the  budget  should 
be  so  framed  that  the  amounts  are  ab- 
solutely limited  to  the  departments,  but 
that  there  is  a  surplus  amount  which 
can  be  used  for  emergency  purposes. 
You  can't  foresee  everything.  You 
can't  foresee  an  earthquake,  you  can't 
foresee  the  breaking  of  a  water  main, 
you  can't  foresee  a  conflagration. 

Mr.  Dolge:  I  will  say  this,  perhaps 

{Continued  on  page  SX9) 
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State  Regulation  of  Municipally  Owned  Utilities 

Remarks  of  Judge  D.  J.  Hall  of  Richmond 

at  the  Palo  Alto  Convention 

in  opposition  to  the  proposal  for  state  regulation  of  municipally  owned  utilities 


The  President:  We  will  now  take  up 
the  amendment,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  require  publicly  owned  public 
utilities  to  be  regulated  by  the  Railroad 
Commission.  I  will  ask  Judge  Hall,  of 
Richmond,  to  say  a  few  words  on  that 
subject. 

Mr.  Hall:  Mr.  President,  and  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  Convention:  As 
our  time  is  growing  short,  and  this  meas- 
ure does  not  require  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion, I  will  be  brief  in  what  I  have  to 
say  on  the  subject.  The  President  has 
expressed  what  the  measure  is,  namely, 
that  it  is  one  conferring  the  power  upon 
the  State  Railroad  Commission  to  take 
over  the  regulation  of  publicly  owned 
public  utilities.  This  seems  to  be  a  sort 
of  illegitimate  legislative  baby,  it  hasn't 
any  father  or  mother,  so  far  as  we  can 
ascertain.  It  is  a  peculiar  measure,  and 
I  am  inclined  to  think  from  the  phrase- 
ology of  it,  that  it  is  a  sort  of  a  lightning 
bug  that  seems  to  exude  electricity  when- 
ever we  touch  it.  It  seems  to  be  a  pet 
scheme  of  the  California  Power  Trusts. 
I  note  particularly  that  it  excludes  the 
regulation  and  control  of  water  plants 
publicly  owned  by  the  Commission,  ^^'e 
have  in  California,  according  to  the  re- 
ports, 132  municipally  owned  water 
plants  and  some  21  municipally  owned 
hydro-electric  or  electric  distribution 
plants.  This  amendment  provides  for 
the  regulation  of  all  of  those  public 
utilities,  publicly  owned,  save  and  except 
the  water  plant,  by  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission. That  word  "regulation"  means 
a  whole  lot — it  doesn't  mean  only  the 
fixing  of  rates,  but  it  means  all  the  mat- 
ters of  regulation  that  are  ordinarily 
undertaken  bv  the  Railroad  Commission 


over  privately  owned  public  utilities. 
Much  of  the  argument  used  against  the 
first  measure  discussed  here,  the  fran- 
chise matter,  applies  to  this  measure. 
Perhaps  the  same  phraseology  might  be 
applied  to  a  large  extent,  that  we  should 
not  attempt  to  take  away  from  the  local 
governing  body,  control  of  a  matter  which 
is  simply  of  local  importance  and  local 
significance,  important  to  the  people  of 
the  community  themselves,  and  place  it 
in  the  hands  of  a  distinct  outside  body. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  absurd  upon  the 
face  of  it  to  say  that  the  people  represent- 
ed in  Council  should  not  have  the  say 
as  to  what  they  should  pay  for  electricity 
which  they  generate,  which  they  pay  for, 
which  they  own  and  which  they  control. 
By  what  process  of  reasoning  could  we 
say  that  the  Railroad  Commission  is 
better  able  to  determine  for  us  what  we 
should  pay  for  rates  for  that  which  we 
own  and  control  than  can  we  ourselves? 
What  possible  reason  could  there  be  for 
anything  so  absurd  as  that? 

But  a  worse  feature  than  all  that  is 
this:  that  the  exception,  to  regulation  by 
the  Commission  is,  to  the  extent  of  say- 
ing that  the  municipalities  shall  not  be 
interfered  with  in  the  matter  of  the 
issuing  of  bonds.  In  other  words,  the 
measure  very  generously  permits  us  to 
say  whether  we  shall  issue  bonds  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  public  utilities; 
but  so  far  and  no  further.  The  muni- 
cipality, under  this  amendment,  could 
not  inaugurate  and  conduct  any  public 
utility  service  without  going  to  the  Rail- 
road Commission  for  a  certificate  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity. 

Just  imagine  that  state  of  affairs,  that 
a  city  or  a  town  could  not  engage  in  any 
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of  these  affairs,  save  and  except  the 
distribution  of  water,  without  going  to 
the  Railroad  Commission  and  saying, 
"Please,  may  we  do  this  in  our  town  for 
ourselves?"  That  is  one  of  the  bugs  in 
the  measure. 

And  then  to  say  to  us  that  a  person  dis- 
satisfied with  the  service,  a  person  de- 
siring an  extension  of  service  into  some 
district,  unproductive  territory,  instead 
of  going  to  the  city  council,  instead  of 
going  to  his  own  representatives  and  ask- 
ing them  for  the  extension,  he  shall  go 
to  the  Railroad  Commission  and  say, 
"You  make  them  do  this  for  me."  It 
seems  to  me  I  would  be  wasting  your 
time,  if  I  were  to  talk  upon  anything  so 
preposterous  as  that. 

I   only   want   to  repeat,  in  conclusion, 
that  this  is  a  lightning  bug,  it  has  origi- 
nated in  the  brain  of  the  power  people, 
otherwise  they  would  have  included  all 
of  the  public  utilities,  water  as  well  as 
the  others.    And  it  seems  to  me  we  want 
to  put  our  foot  down  upon  this  usurpa- 
tion of  the  power  which  is  inherent  in 
municipalities,  to  conduct  their  own  busi- 
ness  in    their   own    way. 
I  thank  you.     (Applause.) 
The  President:  Is  there  anybody  here 
who  would  like  to  say  a  word  in  favor 
of  the   amendment?     I    hear  none.     Is 
there    any    motion    or   resolution    to   be 
placed  before  the  body  on  this  matter? 
Mr.  Bryan:  If  I  am  in  order,  I  desire 
to  offer  a  resolution,  Mr.   Chairman. 
The  President:  You  are  in  order. 
Mr.  Brvan:  I  offer  and  move  the  adop- 
tion   of  the    following   resolution: 

"Whereas,  Initiative  Measure  No.  11, 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  State  of  California,  by 
adding  to  Article  XII  thereof  a  section 
or  sub-section  to  be  numbered  23b, 
conferring  upon  the  State  Railroad  Com- 
mission the  authority  and  power  of  regu- 
lating and  controlling  all  publicly 
owned  utilities  and  declaring  that   'everv 


municipality,  county,  district  and  other 
public'  agency  created  and  existing  under 
California  laws,  owning,  operating,  man- 
aging, or  controlling  any  property  for 
supplying  light,  power,  heat,  trans- 
portation, telegraph  or  telephone  service, 
to  or  for  the  public,  shall,  as  to  such 
property  and  the  business  conducted 
therewith,  be  a  public  utility,  regulated 
by  the  State  Railway  Commission  in  all 
respects  except  in  the  issuance  of  se- 
curities, as  private  corporations  and 
natural  persons  owning,  operating,  or 
controlling  like  property  for  like  pur- 
poses are  regulated,'  will  be  submitted 
to  the  voters  of  the  State  at  the  next 
general  election  for  adoption  or  rejection; 
and 

"Whereas,  said  proposed  amendment 
would  deprive  many  municipalities  of 
the  State  of  California  of  the  govern- 
mental power  now  had  and  exercised 
by  such  municipalities  in  the  manage- 
ment and  control  of  their  publicly  owned 
and  operated  utilities  to  the  economic 
injury  of  their  citizens,  and  operate  as 
an  unwarranted  and  unnecessary  cur- 
tailment of  the  governmental  powers  of 
said  municipalities;  therefore 

"Be  it  resolved,  by  the  California  League 
of  Municipalities,  in  regular  Annual 
Convention  assembled  at  Palo  Alto, 
California,  that  said  League  is  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  the  adoption  of  said 
proposed  amendment,  and  respectfully 
recommend  that  the  same  be  not 
adopted." 

The  motion  was  seconded  from  the 
floor,  and,  no  debate  being  offered,  carried 
unanimously. 

The  President:  W'e  will  next  take 
up  the  last  one  of  the  Constitutional 
measures  on  the  program  this  afternoon, 
which  is  the  amendment  to  require 
publicly  owned  public  utilities  except 
water  works  to  pay  taxes,  and  in  that 
connection  I  will  ask  Mr.  Mason  to  make 
a  statement. 
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THE  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  ZONING 

With  special  reference  to  the  plan  for  zoning  suburban  New  York 
By  EDWARD  M    BASSETT 

Former  Chairman  of  the  Heights  of  Buildings  Commission  and  of  the  Zoning  Commission 

of  New  York;  Counsel  of  the  Zoning  Commiltee  of  New  York:  Legal  Director 

of  the  Regional  Plan  inaugurated  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 


The  work  now  carried  on  by  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  called  "The 
Plan  of  New  York  and  Its  Environs," 
covers  parts  of  three  estates  and  extends 
approximately  50  miles  in  every  direction 
from  Battery  Park.  All  of  Long  Island, 
excepting  the  easterly  part  of  SuflFolk 
County,  is  considered  within  this  district. 
Zoning  will  be  one  of  the  fundamentals 
in  the  prosecution  of  this  great  work, 
as  it  will  contemplate  the  future  zoning 
of  the  entire  area.  The  zoning  plan  has 
already  been  adopted  by  New  York  City, 
Yonkers,  White  Plains,  Newark,  Pater- 
son  and  a  host  of  smaller  places,  especially 
in  New  Jersey.  Long  Island  communities 
cannot  escape  the  consideration  of  this 
subject.  The  counties  of  Kings  and 
Queens  are  already  zoned  as  a  part  of 
the  zoning  plan  of  Greater  New  York. 
A  few  villages  in  the  rest  of  Long  Island 
have  adopted  the  plan,  but  in  the  main 
the  counties  of  Nassau  and  Suffolk  are 
unzonde. 

When  New  York  City  in  1916  laid  out 
its  entire  five  boroughs  indifferentdistricts 
according  to  allowable  height,  bulk  and 
use,  the  plan  was  called  "districting." 
The  people,  however,  seized  upon  the 
more  distinctive  word  "zoning,"  and  now 
this  method  of  protection  is  called  zoning 
all  over  the  United  States.  In  suburban 
localities  the  bulk  and  use  regulations 
become  especially  important.  Where 
there  is  no  zoning,  private  home  localities 
can  be  invaded  by  tenement  houses  and 
stores.  Two-family  and  apartment 
house  localities  can  be  invaded  by  stores 
and    factories.      Bright    business    streets 


can  be  invaded  by  stables,  garages  and 
industry  of  all  sorts.  The  lack  of  any 
regulation  whatever  is  resorted  to  by 
exploiters  to  bring  ruin  upon  improved 
localities  in  order  that  they  may  have  a 
slight  gain.  These  chaotic  building  con- 
ditions often  produce  blighted  districts 
even  in  small  cities  and  villages. 

A  good  zoning  plan  will  give  plenty 
of  room  in  every  village  for  its  industries, 
but  will  relate  them  to  existing  industrial 
locations  or  place  them  along  railroads 
or  waterways.  In  unzoned  villages 
industries  are  often  placed  where  every- 
thing has  to  be  carried  by  truck  to  and 
fro.  Such  misplaced  industries  not  only 
injure  localities  that  are  suited  for  resi- 
dence and  business,  but  the  trucking 
destroys  the  roadways  and  brings  a 
burden  of  taxation  upon  all.  A  good 
zoning  plan  leaves  plenty  of  room  for 
business  to  expand,  but  prevents  it  from 
jumping  off  business  streets  into  purely 
residential  localities.  Sensible  regulation 
of  this  sort  is  better  both  for  business 
streets  and  residence  streets.  The  busi- 
ness streets  are  better  because  they 
tend  to  become  solid  business  and  con- 
sequently rentals  are  better  and  the 
streets  are  better  kept.  Residence  streets 
are  better  if  business  keeps  off  and  rentals 
are  better  if  they  are  purely  residence. 

Must  Base  Laws  on  Health,  Safety  and 
Community  Welfare 
Zoning  regulation  to  be  valid  must  be 
reasonable.  It  must  be  based  on  the 
health,  safety  and  general  welfare  of  the 
community.     It  must  not  be  done  in  a 
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way  that  is  partial,  arbitrary  or  that  even 
to  a  slight  extent  confiscates  private 
property.  The  community  itself  ought 
to  do  the  zoning.  Probably  the  best 
zoning  plan  for  a  suburban  city  or  village 
would  be  obtained  if  the  land  owners  of 
every  given  section  should  inform  them- 
selves on  what  is  the  best  development 
of  their  locality,  consider  how  their  prefer- 
ences will  fit  in  with  the  inevitable 
growth  of  the  village  and  then  make  the 
zoning  plan  conform  to  their  wishes. 
People  too  often  think  that  zoning  is 
something  that  other  people  force  upon 
them.  That  would  be  a  bad  sort  of  zon- 
ing. Property  owners  usually  know  what 
is  best  for  their  present  and  future.  The 
zoning  maps  should  in  the  main  express 
exactly  these  things.  Then  when  the 
locality  is  developed  according  to  in- 
tention the  zoning  plan  prevents  ex- 
ploiters from  invading  the  locality  with 
buildings  that  bring  only  injury.  Zon- 
ing is  not  retroactive.  Buildings  and 
uses  that  are  already  existing  do  not 
have  to  be  altered.  It  looks  only  to 
the  future.  It  seeks  to  preserve  the 
value  of  investments  and  to  stabilize 
proper  uses. 

A  zoning  plan  helps  to  give  a  normal 
life  to  every  suitably  placed  building. 
Where  there  is  no  zoning  a  building  con- 
structed strongly  enough  to  last  100 
years  is  altered  or  sometimes  torn  down 
in  20  years.  Why?  Because  some  in- 
jurious use  has  come  in  next  door  or  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street  which  has 
rendered  the  building  almost  valueless. 
In  New  York  City  the  zoning  plan  has 
prevented  the  waste  of  sound  buildings 
to  the  extent  of  millions  of  dollars  every 
year. 

Some  one  will  say  that  zoning  would 
fix  the  character  of  every  part  of  a  city 
or  village  so  that  it  could  not  grow  or 
change.  On  the  contrary,  the  zoning 
plan  provides  for  the  best  sort  of  growth. 
The  zoning  maps  can  always  be  changed, 


but  before  the  change  is  made  hearings 
must  be  held  by  the  council,  and  if  a 
written    protest    is    filed    more    than    a 
majority    vote    is    usually    required    to 
make  the  change.     These  changes  come 
about,  however,  because  they  are  quite 
universally   desired    and    not    because    a 
factory   owner  or   a   business   enterprise 
invades   a   residence   district.      Property 
owners  are  given  something  to  say  con-   I 
cerning  the   alteration   of  the  character    S 
of  their  neighborhood.    W' hen  a  neighbor-    i 
hood  becomes  more  valuable  for  business    i 
than    it    is    for   residence,    the    property    ' 
owners    are    willing    to    have    the    map     ] 
changed   from   a  residence  district   to  a    j 
business    district.      In    every    city    and    ; 
village  where  zoning  is  established  these    J 
protective     regulations     are     operating    j 
quietly  and  effectively  and  are  producing     ■ 
orderliness  of  growth  instead  of  constant     I 
injury  to  investments  in  buildings. 

Zoning  Better  Than  Private  Restrictions    ! 

Zoning  laws  and  maps  are  established     I 
by  municipalities  under  the  police  power 
for  the  health,  safety  and  general  welfare     ] 
of  the  community.     They  are  enforced     j 
by   officials    and   upheld    by    the   courts     | 
like  requirements  of  a  board  of  health  or     ! 
rules   of  a    fire    department    to   prevent     i 
fires.     Private  restrictions,  on  the  other     ! 
hand,  are  contracts  usually  contained  in     i 
deeds  made  by  the  original  developers.     I 
They  are  not  enforced  by  officials  but  by     ' 
private  parties.     Private  restrictions  are     | 
not   limited    to    health,   safety    and    the     | 
general  welfare.     They  can   be  imposed     ' 
as  a  matter  of  contract  for  esthetic  pur- 
poses such  as  peaked  roofs,  or  to  require 
one-family    detached    houses    or    houses 
costing  not  less  than  a  given  amount. 

Private  restrictions  usually  apply  only 
to  select  residential  development.  They 
do  not  often  protect  business  localities 
or  the  homes  oi  people  of  small  means. 
If  the  restrictions  are  for  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
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trouble  comes  when  they  expire.  An 
occasional  house  will  be  torn  down  and 
an  apartment  house  put  up  or  a  store 
may  creep  in.  Sometimes  the  developer 
himself  will  keep  eligible  corner  lots  out 
of  improvement  so  that  he  can  put  up 
an  apartment  house  or  store  after  the 
restrictions  expire.  Owners  let  their 
houses  run  down  just  before  the  restric- 
tions expire  so  that  they  can  use  them  for 
apartments  or  stores.  If  private  re- 
strictions are  indeterminate,  the  courts 
are  prone  to  call  them  void  if  there  is  a 
change  in  the  neighborhood.  On  the 
whole  restrictions  produce  a  great  deal 
of  litigation  and  do  not  permanently 
affect  the  entire  community.  It  should 
not  be  thought  that,  if  a  village  or  city 
is  zoned,  private  restrictions  are  entirely 
out  of  place.  They  can  be  created 
exactly  as  before  and  for  certain  pur- 
poses they  have  a  very  great  usefulness. 
They  do  not  interfere  in  the  slightest 
with  the  zoning  and  a  zoning  ordinance 
should  never  make  any  reference  to 
private  restrictions.  They  simply  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  each  other, 
and  the  two  methods  of  regulation  can 
proceed  hand  in  hand. 

The  zoning,  however,  is  a  great  im- 
provement on  private  restrictions  because 
it  protects  home  districts  not  only  of  the 
well  to  do  but  of  those  of  moderate  means. 
It  protects  retail  streets  as  well  as  home 
districts.  It  protects  localities  of  light 
industry  so  that  clean  young  women  can 
work  among  clean  surrounding?.  Zoning 
is  permanent  until  there  is  a  general 
demand  for  the  alteration  of  the  zoning 
of  a  locality.  Private  restrictions  cannot 
be  altered  because  some  one  or  two  will 
always  object.  This  is  not  so  with  the 
zoning  regulations.  They  can  be  altered 
as  the  municipality  grows  or  changes. 

Values  of  Homes  Made  More  Stable 

These  articles  aim  to  show  how  all  of 
Long  Island  or  at  least  the  westerly  half 


can  be  zoned  if  the  people  of  the  various 
localities  care  to  adopt  the  zoning  plan. 
The  boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens 
are  already  zoned.  Experience  under 
the  zoning  law  for  six  years  in  the  out- 
lying parts  of  these  two  boroughs  has 
shown  that  business  streets  are  made 
better  for  business  and  residence  streets 
are  made  better  for  residences.  Trolley 
car  streets,  like  Flatbush,  Church,  Lib- 
erty, Jamaica,  Myrtle  and  Jackson  aves., 
and  great  traffic  thoroughfares,  like 
Rockaway  blvd.,  Queens  blvd.,  and 
Merrick  rd.,  are  designated  for  business. 

The  home  localities  for  which  these 
business  streets  are  arteries  are  designated 
as  residence.  Formerly  a  lot  owner  on 
any  residential  street  could  file  his  plans 
for  a  store  with  the  building  department 
and  the  building  department  was  com- 
pelled to  issue  a  permit.  Since  the  zon- 
ing went  into  effect  the  building  depart- 
ment refuses  a  permit  for  a  store  in  a 
residence  district,  and  if  a  home  owner 
tries  to  change  his  residence  into  a  store 
the  fire  department  on  complaint  will 
prevent  it.  The  result  is  that  the  oc- 
casional grocer,  butcher  or  public  garage 
does  not  invade  the  newly-developed 
district  of  homes,  but  is  compelled  to 
stay  on  the  business  street.  Before  the 
zoning  there  was  a  temptation  for  him 
to  short-circuit  the  district  and  try  to 
get  ahead  of  his  business  competitors  by 
finding  a  corner  lot  in  the  heart  of  the 
residence  section. 

If  he  met  with  some  success,  another 
business  would  come  in  on  another  corner, 
projecting  its  plate  glass  front  to  the 
street  line  and  cutting  off  the  uniform 
front  yards  of  the  private  homes.  Busi- 
ness streets  are  always  within  from  two 
to  six  minutes*  walk  from  every  part  of 
a  residence  district.  Both  business  men 
and  the  home  owners  like  the  zoning  plan. 
The  business  men  like  it  because  they 
know  that  if  they  have  a  good  location 

^Continued  on  pagf  2S^) 
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Street  Sprinkler 
Wanted 

Any  city  having  an  old  horse  drawn 
street  sprinkler  for  sale  will  please 
communicate  with  C.  M.  Burchell, 
Wheatland.  Cal. 


Street  Spinkler  Wanted 


Preferably  with  flushing  apparatus 
attachment. 

Any  city  having  a  street  sprinkler 
wagon  for  sale  will  please  communicate 
with  W.  H.  Gibson.  Town  Clerk. 
Newman,  Calif. 


PARAGON 

Fire  Hose 


"Anything  less  than 
the  best  In  6re  hose 
is  a  losing  Investment." 

United   States  Rubber    Co. 

EUREKA  FIRE  HOSE  DEPARTMENT 

1104  I.  N.  Van  Nuys  Budg. 

LOS  ANGELES.  Cal. 


ADDRESS  OF  H.  A.  MASON 

SLcrctary- Treasurer  of  the  League 
In  opposition  to  Initiative  Measure 
No.  10. 
Mr.  Ma.sox:  Mr.  President,  I  think 
I  might  start  out  bv  being  equally  frank 
with  my  friend,  Judge  Hall,  of  Rich- 
mond, in  stating  the  origin  of  this  par- 
ticular amendment.  I  happen  to  be 
somewhat  posted  in  regard  to  it,  and  I 
will  say  that  it  originated  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  the  territory  owned  and 
controlled  by  The  San  Joaquin  Light 
and  Power  Company.  Its  purpose  was 
to  retaliate  against  the  City  of  Ix)s 
•Angeles  because  of  the  temerity  of  that 
city  in  including  into  its  territory  and 
mtending  to  establish  a  hydro-electric 
power  system  by  which  it  is  proposed 
to  serve  the  people  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia, and,  incidentally,  the  people  of 
the  San  Joaquin  \'aliey,  in  respect  to  the 
excess  power  generated,  at  lower  rates 
than  furnished  by  the  San  Joaquin  Light 
and  Power  Company.  The  purpose  of 
it  very  plainly  is  to  discourage  public 
ownership  of  power  and  plants  such  as 
would  be  compelled  to  pay  taxes  under 
this  amendment. 

I  am  opposed  to  it,  not  for  that  reason, 
however,  but  because  it  is  fundament- 
ally unsound.  The  present  system  of 
taxation  by  which  state  revenue  is  raised 
by  taxing  the  gross  income  of  these 
concerns,  water,  electric,  gas,  and  trans- 
portation companies,  is  fundamentally 
unsound,  because  it  imposes  a  tax  upon 
something  which  is  essential  to  human 
life  and  comfort.  In  imposing  that  tax, 
you  make  those  things  which  are  es- 
sential to  ourselves  more  costly,  more 
difficult  to  obtain,  and  which  require  a 
greater  expenditure  of  human  energy  to 
obtain.  .'\s  a  doctrine  of  taxation,  it  is 
false,  unscientific,  and  uneconomic.  What 
is  proposed  by  this  amendment  is  to  ex- 
tend that  system  of  taxation,  and  it  is 
my  view  that  before  a  system  of  tax- 
ation should  be  extended,  it  should  be 
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fundamentally  souml  ami  have  witliin  it 
elements  of  justice.  I  do  not  believe 
the  present  system  to  be  practical,  I  do 
not  believe  it  to  be  sound;  therefore"  I 
say  it  should  not  be  extended. 

Our  friends  of  the  power  companies 
have  rather  mistaken  their  remedy.  They 
should  have  gone  to  the  extent  of  at- 
tacking the  present  system  of  taxation, 
and  offered  a  substitute,  and  in  that  I 
am  quite  certain  all  of  us  would  heartily 
join  with  them  in  their  efforts  to  ac- 
complish that  result. 

I  am  opposed  to  it  for  another  reason, 
however,  and  that  is  this:  while  this 
amendment  is  aimed  particularly  at  Los 
Angeles,  and  while  it  might  be  possible 
that  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  could  afford 
to  pay  the  tax  which  the  State  Consti- 
tution imposes  upon  electric  works, 
nevertheless  there  are  fifteen  or  twenty 
other  smaller  cities  in  the  state  upon 
which  this  tax  would  be  a  burden.  They 
are  conducting  operations  now  upon  a 
very  small  margin.  And  to  impose  an 
additional  tax  of  five  or  six  per  cent  upon 
their  gross  earnings  would  perhaps  put 
them   on    the   other  side   of  the   ledger. 


That  woulil  mean  that  each  muni- 
cipality would  have  to  pay  a  tax  in- 
directly into  the  State  treasury,  tax 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  support- 
ing the  state,  a  procedure,  which,  when 
you  come  to  analyze  it,  means  that  you 
are  simply  taking  out  of  one  pocket  and 
putting  into  the  other.  The  situation 
in  San  Francisco  would  be  this:  We 
would  be  compelled  to  pay  a  tax  upon 
our  municipally  owned  street  railroads. 
We  are  running  that  establishment  now 
on  a  pretty  close  margin.  We  have  main- 
tained, during  all  of  these  years,  a  five 
cent  fare.  We  are  setting  aside  about 
fifteen  per  cent  to  the  credit  of  our  de- 
preciation fund.  The  imposition  of  this 
tax  would  reduce  that. 

{Continued  from  page  iS2) 

it  is  not  the  right  thing  to  say  in  this 
body,  but  anybody  that  wants  to  work 
the  patronage  of  a  city  for  political  pur- 
poses, let  him  go  at  the  budget — that 
is  the  way  to  do  it — that  budget  will 
show  him  where  the  patronage  is,  and 
how  to  get  it.  It  will  show  him 
that — and  it  will  show  the  other  man 
how  to  prevent  the  thing  also. 


BEAUTIFUL  LAWNS 

Easily  and  Economically  Kept  Beautiful  with  our  Modern 
Mowing  Machinery 

MOWERS  FOR  HAND-HORSE-POWER  OR  TRACTOR  USE 

H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO. 

52  Beale  Street  San  Francisco 


N.  CLARK  &  SONS 

INCORPORATED  1889 
Manufacturers  of 

ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA   COTTA,  PRESSED   BRICK 

VITRIFIED  AND  TERRA  COTTA  PIPE 

HOLLOW  TILE  FIRE  PROOFING 

FIRE  BRICK  TILE  AND  KINDRED  CLAY  PRODUCTS 


Office:     112-116  Natoma  St.       vnt:^  alTmeda        SAN  FRANCISCO 
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OLD  TYPE  ROADS  COST  MOTORIST  J300,-  time  would  save  $27.67  if  it  was  possible  for  him 

000,000  A  YEAR  FOR  GASOLINE  t°  'I'i'^e  on   nothing   but  concrete   pavement   all 
the  time. 

Estimates    of   automobile    manufacturers    place  ^-^j^  ^^^^^  ^■^^  ^  ^^^„  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  -^  -^ 

the   number  of  cars  of  all   t>P«  '"  °P^t'°"   '"  applied  to  the  industry  as  a  whole  it  reaches  tre- 

America,  last  year  at  more  than      ,000  000.    One  ^j^jous   totals.     If  all  of  the   11,000,000  auto- 

m  every   ten   mdiv.duals  .>n   the  United  States  ,s  ^^^;,^   -^  operation   last   year   averaged  only   20 

represented,  comparatively,  as  an  owner.  ^jj^^   ^  j^^   ^„j   ^^^,j   ^^^^   ^^-^^^   „„  concrete 

Almost  every  family,  figuring  on   the  same  re-  '"s'^d  of  gravel  the  nioney  saved  on  purchase  of 

lative  scale,  would  be  affected  by  economic  changes  |?^''"^„^^  *°"''*  '''°"  ^^^  staggering  total  of 

in   motor  operation.      For   that   reason   the   lower  JJ04, J /U,000. 

cost  of  fuel   consumption   made  possible   by   hard  This  does  not  take  into  account  the  long  stretches 

surfaced  highways  is  of  dominant  interest.  of  dirt  road  which  cost  twice  as  much  to  drive  over 

^          ,  as  on  concrete. 

.Actual  tests  made  by  several  states  show  that  t^i       -    ■    r  •                  l        u            l-   l 

the  following  difference  in  fuel  consumption  exists  Thus  it  is  fair  to  say  that  old  type  highways  are 

„„  ,k™  «„:,,•   „►„„(■        J  costing  the  .American  motorist  more  than  a  quarter 

on  three  ex.st.ng  types  of  roads:  ^f  ^  ^^i,,.^^  ^^^^^„^.  ^^  ^.^  ^^^^.^^  (,;„ 

Cost  per  ton  mile  for  gasoline  at  24  cents  a  gallon  He  can  drive  31  miles  per  ton  per  gallon  on  con- 
on —  Crete  but  only  21  miles  per  ton  per  gallon  on  gravel 

Dirt  road $.0171       and  14  on  dirt.  

Gravel  road 0115 

Concrete  road 0077  San    Francisco:    On    May    21st    the 

Thus  the  difference  in  pull  required  on  concrete  Financial    Committee    filed    its    Budget 

P^y^r^^<^t  ".cans  at,  actual  savmg  m  g^soYm^  o(  Recommendations    for    the    year    1923- 

$.0038  for  every  mile  travelled.  •   i       i       n 

.,          „                             ,,«     •,             ,  1924  with  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  rec- 

Almost  all  motorists  average  140  miles  a  week,  .                            .      .       '^ .          .                 , 

or  20  miles  a  day.    The  majority  of  cars  are  of  the  ommending    appropriation     in     the    total 

••light-type"  and  one  ton  weight  can  be  taken  as  amount  of  $25,563,302.      The  tax  rate  to 

a  fair  average  for  the  car  itself.  ,  .                        .     ^        ,         -^   ._          , 

T-.-         ,,            ,      .            ,    ,  meet  this  amount  is  fixed  atJ3.47  —  the 

1  nis  would  mean  that  m  a  week  the  car  owner 

would  save  about  54  cents  on  gas  and  in  a  year's  same  as  last. 


American-LaFrance 

Fire  Equipment 

Mounted  on  Ford  Chassis 

The  Favored 

Fire  Protection  of  Most 

Small  Communities 


This  sturdy  apparatus  increases  the  range  of  protection  over  that  covered  by  hand  or  horse 
drawn  equipment.  Any  member  of  the  fire  department  who  cari  drive  a  Ford  can  operate 
this  car. 

The  chemical  tanks  are  identical  with  those  used  on  the  largest  fire  fighting  trucks,  and  are 
connected  by  a  by-pass  system  which  permits  a  steady  flow  of  chemical,  one  tank  being  re- 
charged while  the  other  is  being  discharged.  Completely  equipped  with  all  accessories  necessary 
to  successful  fire  fighting. 

Produced  by  the  World's  Oldest  and  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Fire  Apparatus 

j\n£RiCAN  IaFrancePre  Engine  [o/mNY.lNC. 


1    NEW   MONTGOMERY   ST. 
SAN   FRANCISCO.   CAL. 


1302   WASHINGTON    BUDG. 
UOS   ANGELES.    CA1_. 
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Are  Tour  Streets 

Being  Improved^ 

If  so  then  you  should  consider  the  advisability 
of  insuring  your  proceedings,  your  improve- 
ments and  your  assessment  to  comply  with  all 
the  technicalities  cind  intricacies  of  the  law. 

Then  is  the  time  you  want  expert  advice, 
forms,  bonds  and  books  that  agree  with  the 
street  laws  including  all  amendments. 

Years  of  specializing  on  this  phase  of  the  law 
enables  us  to  properly  and  legally  assume 
responsibility  for  the  correct  fulfillment  of 
your  order. 


46    years  of  continuous 

service    to   municipalities 

is  our  guarantee. 

That's  good  insurance. 


A.  CARLISLE  &  CO. 

SAN    FRANCISCO 
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(Conlinueil  from  page  l!7) 

on  the  business  street,  they  are  protected 
against  competitors  locating  here  and 
there  in  the  heart  of  the  residence  district, 
and  the  home  owners  like  it  because  the 
private  character  of  their  street  is  pre- 
served. As  a  rule  shoppers  are  perfectly 
willing  to  walk  from  two  to  six  minutes 
to  a  street  where  they  can  find  all  kinds 
of  stores.  The  value  of  small  homes 
and  small  stores  are  made  more  stable. 
Mortgages  are  more  easily  procured. 
Home  building  is  encouraged.  Home 
owners  take  more  pride  in  their  homes. 
They  form  taxpayers  associations  to 
help  enforce  the  zoning  law.  Anything 
which  creates  private  homes  and  pre- 
serves their  character  is  helping  to  pro- 
vide better  citizenship. 

Protection  B  Zoning 
Home  localities,  whether  made  up  of 
apartment  houses  or  smaller  units,  are 
protected  by  the  zoning  against  stores, 
garages  and  factories,  but  in  addition 
localities  of  one  and  two-family  houses 
are  protected  against  the  invasion  of 
apartments.  E  districts,  as  shown  on 
the  area  map,  allow  only  30  per  cent  of 
the  lot  to  be  covered  by  the  building. 
This  requirement  produces  one-family 
detached  houses  in  most  cases,  although 
a  two-family  house  with  small  rooms  can 
sometimes  be  crowded  in.  The  original 
map  showed  a  considerable  area  of  E 
districts,  but  many  localities,  especially 
new  suburban  localities,  that  were  not 
placed  in  E  districts  have  petitioned  the 
Board  of  Estimate  to  be  changed  from 
C  or  D  to  E  in  order  to  prevent  apart- 
ment and  block  houses. 

No  one  would  think  of  claiming  that 
apartment  and  block  houses  are  not  just 
as  important  as  detached  houses.  Enor- 
mous areas  in  both  boroughs  are  set  aside 
where  apartment  and  block  houses  can 
be  built.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however, 
that  detached  homes,  which  usually  set 
back  20  or  30  feet  from  the  street,  are 


CITY  ENGINEER  WANTS 
POSITION 

Man  of  fifteen  years  experience 
on  municipal  work  in  Massachusetts 
and-  who  has  served  as  City  Engi- 
neer for  three  years  in  a  California 
city  desires  position  as  City  En- 
neer.  Will  consider  any  location 
in  California. 


Inquire  Pacific  Municipalities, 
Pacific    Building,   S.    F. 


GRIFFITH  COMPANY 

Owners  of 

FAIRCHILD-GILMORE 

WILTON  CO. 

Paving  Contractor* 

Rooms  500-504 

Los  Angeles  Railway  Building 

Los  Angeles 


EDWARD  GLASS 

ARCHITECT 


Underwood  bl-dg. 


San  Francisco 
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iniured  by  the  invasion  of  sporadic  apart- 
ment and  block  houses.  There  is  a  right 
place  for  an  apartment  house  as  well  as 
a  wrong  place.  Bedford,  Ocean  and  4th 
aves.  in  Brooklyn  and  the  Astoria  and 
Jackson  Heights  sections  in  Queens,  ail 
near  the  five-cent  rapid  transit  and  on 
broad  streets,  would  seem  to  be  the 
natural  sites  for  apartment  houses.  But 
if  it  were  not  for  the  zoning,  no  private 
home  section  within  a  45-minute  ride  of 
lower  Manhattan  would  be  safe  from 
invasion  by  apartment  houses  in  wrong 
places. 

I  will  choose  Flushing  as  an  example 
of  the  wrong  place  for  apartment  houses. 
Flushing  is  probably  the  most  beautiful 
and  uninjured  old  settlement  in  Greater 
New  York.  It  is  made  attractive  by 
multitudes  of  large  and  rare  shade  trees. 
The  detached  homes  are  particularly 
interesting  and  charming.  No  apartment 
builder  would  think  of  going  there  if  it 
were  not  a  locality  of  private  homes  and 
beautiful  gardens.      If  Park   ave.,   New- 


York,  was  vacant  land,  it  would  be  built 
up  with  apartment  houses.  But  if  Flush- 
ing were  vacant  land  no  apartment  house 
builder  would  go  so  far  from  the  center 
of  the  city.  If  Park  ave.  was  90  per  cent 
built  up  with  apartment  houses,  the 
other  10  per  cent  would  also  be  rapidly 
built  up  with  the  same  sort.  But  if 
Flushing  were  90  per  cent  built  up  with 
apartment  houses,  not  another  apart- 
ment house  would  be  built.  The  only 
reason  that  apartment  houses  would  go 
to  Flushing  is  to  exploit  the  private 
character  of  this  beautiful  section  and 
bring  the  builder  increased  rents  because 
his  tenants  could  live  among  surround- 
ings of  a  private  nature,  which  the  apart- 
ment builder  had  done  nothing  to  create. 
The  zoning  commission  placed  a  large 
part  of  Flushing  in  the  E  district  in  order 
to  preserve  its  remarkably  beautiful  and 
unique  character.  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  if  apartment  houses  should  be 
largely  prevented,  there  would  be  an  ad- 
ditional value  to  all  vacant  land  for  fine 
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private  homes.  The  then  Board  of  Esti- 
mate decided,  however,  on  the  petition 
of  a  number  of  Flushing  real  estate 
operators  to  change  nearly  all  of  the  area 
from  E  to  C,  and  the  maps  were  so 
adopted.  Land  owners  in  Flushing 
ought  to  petition  the  Board  of  Estimate 
to  change  most  of  their  fine  sections  to 
E,  or  better  yet  to  F.  If  enough  apart- 
ment houses  go  up  in  Flushing,  it  will 
destroy  the  very  character  which  invited 
the  first  apartment  house,  and  the  owners 
of  vacant  land  will  find  that  values  have 
gone  down 

The  example  of  Flushing  can  be 
applied  to  many  Long  Island  localities. 
There  is  to-day  20  times  as  much  land 
within  three-quarters  of  an  hour's  ride 
of  lower  Manhattan  available  for  apart- 
ment houses  as  will  be  built  upon  for  the 
next  20  years.  To  invite  the  building  of 
exploitation  apartment  houses  where 
private  villa  homes  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged is  a  mistake. 

Many  outlying  home  districts  in  Kings 
and  Queens  should  petition  the  Board 
of  Estimate  to  be  placed  in  an  F  district. 
This  is  a  newly  established  district  which 


requires  two  side  yards  and  a  setback  of 
15  feet  from  the  street  line.  Its  regu- 
lations make  it  a  better  district  than  E 
for  the  protection  of  one-family  homes. 
It  is  equally  suitable  for  people  of  mod- 
erate means  and  the  well-to-do. 
The  Zoning  of  Villages 

The  zoning  plan  consists  of  an  or- 
dinance giving  the  regulations  and  re- 
quirements of  the  various  districts  and 
the  zoning  maps  which  show  the  dis- 
tricts. New  York  City  has  three  zoning 
maps. 

The  height  map  show  allowable  heights 
of  new  buildings.  The  districts  range 
from  three-fourths  the  width  of  the 
street  to  two  and  one-half  times  such 
width.  After  the  building  has  been  con- 
structed on  the  street  line  to  the  allow- 
able height  it  may  set  back  like  a  tower. 
Thus  the  zoning  has  caused  the  pyra- 
midal buildings  which  are  fast  becoming 
such  a  unique  and  interesting  feature  of 
Manhattan. 

The  area  map  shows  allowable  bulk 
or  area  of  new  buildings.  The  districts 
on  this  map  range  from  A,  100  per  cent, 
through  B,  C,  D,  E  and  F,  the  latter  of 
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No  Car 
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-without  a  Concrete  Road 

What  makes  a  "crack"  train?  The  roadbed  as 

much  as  the  rolling  stock. 

So  with  your  automobile.  Any  car  is  a  better  car 
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12  Years'  Service  and 
It  Still  Has  LIFE! 


RECENTLY  occasion  rose  for  tearing  out 
a  piece  of  roadway  here  in  Los  Angeles 
County  which  had  been  laid  more  than  12  years 
ago.  It  was  macadam,  bound  with  Gilmore 
Road  Oils. 

Examination  showed  that,  in  spite  of  the 
12  years  hard  usage  and  exposure  to  the 
elements,  the  asphaltic  binder  in  the  Road 
Oils  still  showed  strong  adhesiveness — 
elasticity — LIFE.  It  was  still  doing  its  duty 
and  doing  it  well. 

In  the  hands  of  men  who  know  how  to  build  a 
road  to  meet  the  traffic  requirements  made 
upon  it,  Gilmore  Road  Oils  are  unequaled  for 
permanence  as  well  as  economy. 
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which  allows  only  25  per  cent  of  the  lot 
to  he  built  upon. 

The  use  map  divides  the  entire  city 
into  three  kinds  of  districts — residence, 
business  and  unrestricted.  These  dis- 
tricts are  shown  by  marking  specific 
streets. 

The  zoning  of  villages  can,  however, 
be  shown  on  either  one  or  two  maps. 
The  subject  of  height  becomes  less  im- 
portant in  villages  and  small-  cities. 
Many  of  the  New  Jersey  villages  have 
only  one  zoning  map.  The  requirements 
of  height  and  area  are  rolled  into  a  single 
district  designation.  It  is  generally  con- 
sidered that  the  use  districts  should  be 
as  few  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  broad 
distinction  will  appeal  to  the  courts  as 
justifying  themselves  under  the  police 
power.  It  will  be  desirable,  however, 
for  Long  Island  villages  to  consider 
breaking  up  the  unrestricted  district 
into  light  industry  and  heavy  industry 
districts.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  about  protecting  the  districts  of 
light  industry,  where  girls  are  employed, 
from  invasion  by  heavy  industries  which 
emit  noise,  dust,  fumes  or  vibration. 
Appeals  Board  Valuable 

Every  city  in  New  York  is  now  em- 
powered by  an  amendment  to  the  general 
city  law  to  adopt  a  zoning  plan  and  estab- 


lish a  board  of  appeals.  The  board  of 
appeals  is  a  valuable  help  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  zoning  plan,  because  it  is 
given  power  to  vary  the  law  as  to  the 
requirements  of  specific  buildings  in  order 
to  prevent  unnecessary  hardship.  Thus 
it  acts  as  a  safety  valve  and  prevents 
possible  injury  in  the  exceptional  cases 
that  are  almost  sure  to  arise.  All  villages 
in  New  York  State  are  also  empowered 
to  adopt  the  zoning  plan,  but  the  village 
law  does  not  yet  allow  the  creation  of 
boards  of  appeals  in  v  llages.  Such  a 
board  is  desirable  even  in  villages,  and 
undoubtedly  the  law  should  be  amended 
so  that  they  can  be  established.  It  must 
be  conceded,  however,  that  they  are  not 
so  much  needed  as  in  large  cities,  because 
a  village  Board  of  Trustees  can  from 
tirne  to  time  adjust  the  zoning  law  and 
maps  to  meet  these  exceptional  situ- 
ations. 

When  a  village  desires  to  adopt  the 
zoning  plan  it  is  well  for  the  Board  of 
Trustees  to  appoint  a  commission  to 
prepare  the  ordinance  and  maps.  This 
commission  can  include  the  head  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  the  head  of  the  fire 
department,  and  the  village  engineer. 
Other  suitable  officials  might  be  added. 
Citizen  members  should  help  to  make 
up    the    commission.       The    remarkable 
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spre.iii  of  zdiiiiig  lias  brought  to  tlic  tront 
specialists  who  arc  known  as  zoning 
consultants.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  consider 
engaging  the  services  of  one  of  these 
consultants.  The  preparation  of  the 
orilinance  and  maps  is  not  so  simple  as 
it  might  seem  at  first.  New  York  City 
gave  six  years  to  the  stutly  and  prepara- 
tion. Although  the  New  York  City  zon- 
ing has  met  with  the  favor  of  the  courts 
because  of  the  greatest  care  was  taken 
to  keep  within  the  scope  of  the  police 
power,  \et  man>-  hastily  prepared  zoning 
ordinances  throughout  the  country  have 
been  criticized  by  the  courts,  and  in 
some  cases  virtually  set  aside  because 
they  produced  so  man\'  situations  that 
were  arbitrary,  partial  or  confiscatory. 
The  police  power  cannot  be  invoketl  for 
anything  except  health,  safety,  morals 
and  the  general  welfare,  and  a  village 
will  go  astray  if  it  makes  its  zoning  like 
private  restrictions.  Neither  can  one 
village   '-'-p'-    i""t-l-..-'-   -lll-.n-'-       \<>   two 


villages  or  cities  are  alike.  I'lach  must 
study  out  its  own  zoning  plan  for  itself. 
It  is  more  costly  to  litigate  over  a  poor 
plan  than  it  is  to  get  a  sound  plan  in  the 
beginning.  On  this  account  it  is  worth 
while  considering  the  employment  of 
one  of  the  zoning  consultants. 

Frequent  Hearing  Needed 
Frequent  hearings  must  be  held.  The 
people  of  each  section  must  be  stimulated 
to  zone  themselves.  Sometimes  zoning 
plans  are  prepared  by  officials  without 
consultation  with  the  property  owners, 
and  after  they  have  prepared  what  they 
think  is  a  good  plan  they  spring  it  on  the, 
people  and  the  people  rise  up  against  it. 
The  best  way  is  to  begin  with  finding  out 
exactly  what  the  propety  owners  want, 
especially  the  owners  of  small  homes  and 
small  stores.  Then  the  officials  ought  to 
go  a  long  way  in  zoning  the  village  the 
way  the  property  owners  want  it  zoned. 
They  usually  know  their  own  business 
better  than    anyone   else.      Most   villasjes 


toi'ivT^  Niiit\  |.:yoic 
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have  alread\  /nniii  themselves  in  a 
general  way.  The  zoning  ordinancL' 
should  preserve  the  integrity  of  its 
natural  zoning  so  as  to  prevent  tutnix 
injury.  Zoning  is  not  a  reform  method 
to  make  people  do  with  their  property 
what  they  do  not  want  to  do.  Kach 
locality  will  speak  for  itself  and  officials 
will  do  well  to  follow  the  instructions  of 
its  property  owners.  The  New  York 
City  zoning  plan  covering  five  boroughs 
was  passed  without  a  dissenting  vote 
and  without  the  protest  of  any  organi- 
zation in  the  city.  The  reason  was  that 
the  property  owners  of  the  city  did  the 
zoning.  Since  its  adoption  the  property 
owners  have  gradually  caused  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law  to  become  more  ef- 
fective by  petitioning  the  Boaril  of 
Estimate. 

Need     Amendment     Permitting     Town 
Zoning 
Long  Island  villages  are  authorized  to 
adopt   a   zoning  plan,   but   no   sufficient 


law  has  yet  been  passeii  by  the  State 
Legislature  which  allows  the  zoning  of 
towns  outside  of  incorporated  cities  and 
villages.  One  of  the  needs  of  Long  Island 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  State  is  an 
amendment  to  the  town  law  which  will 
allow  zoning.  Enormous  areas  in  Nassau 
and  Suffolk  Counties,  many  of  them 
developed  with  the  best  class  of  resi- 
dences, lie  in  towns  outside  of  villages 
and  cities.  These  areas  need  zoning  for 
their  own  protection  and  orderliness. 
They  will  also  find  as  zoning  extends 
more  and  more  to  villages  that  uses  that 
are  not  wanted  in  villages  will  be  regu- 
lated out  of  the  village  into  the  unin- 
corporated territory.  Some  New  Jersey 
villages  and  small  cities  have  already 
shown  a  tendency  to  zone  themselves 
so  that  objectionable  buildings  will  be 
forced  into  the  outlying  areas.  Towns 
must  protect  themselves  against  such 
unwarranted  action.  The  zoning  of  a 
village  should   be   harmonious   with   the 
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zoning  of  the  surrounding  township. 
Citizens  and  officials  of  Nassau  are  even 
now  studying  how  a  comprehensive  plan 
of  zoning  the  entire  county  can  lie 
brought  ahout.  The  passage  of  the 
constitutional  amendment  allowing  an 
alteration  of  the  county  government  of 
Nassau  and  Westchester  makes  possible 
an  improvement  of  county  government, 
which  will  undoutedly  be  able  to  cope 
with  this  tiuestion,  but  amenilments  to 
the  law  will  be  needed. 

Perplexing  questions  arise.  If  county 
officials  impose  the  zoning  on  separate 
townships,  the  property  owners  in  the 
towns  are  apt  to  say  that  this  is  not 
home  rule.  On  the  other  hand  the 
facilities  of  the  proposed  new  county 
government  will  be  much  superior  to 
the  facilities  of  a  single  town.  The 
county  could  retain  consultants  and  the 
best  engineers.  It  could  have  the  best 
legal    advice    to    prevent    pitfalls    that 


would  invite  court  attack.    If  the  towns    | 
zoned  the  areas  outside  of  incorporated    I 
villages,    the    work    is    apt    to    be    done    : 
badly.      In   other   States   the  zoning  of    | 
townships    has    been    done    badly    and    j 
dangerously     because     skillful     advisers    i 
were  not  employed.     In  some  cases  the    i 
courts  have  punctureti  the  zoning  plan. 
Nassau    County    must    probably    decide 
for  itself  whether   town   zoning   will    be 
done    by    home    rule    and   done    rather 
badly    or    done    by    the    future    county 
authorities   and   done   well. 

Another  problem  is  how  to  zone  the 
belt  of  boundary  territory  that  is  half 
within  an  incorporated  village  or  city 
and  half  within  an  unincorporated  town. 
This  boundary  belt,  usually  about  one 
rriile  wide,  should  be  zoned  as  an  entity. 
The  town  will  not  want  the  village  to 
push  its  refuse  over  on  to  its  side,  nor 
will  the  village  want  the  town  to  push 
its  refuse  over  into  the  village. 

(To  be  conli7med  In  our  July  issue) 
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Enlarged  and  Revised 

Street  Improvement  Laws  of  California 

By  Wm.  J.  Locke 

Executive  Secretary.  League  of  California  Municipalities 

AT  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  many  important 
changes  were  made,  vitally  affecting  all  our  street  laws, 
espjecially  the  two  most  universally  used,  the  Improvement 
Act  of  1911.  and  Improvement  Bond  Act  of  1915. 

We  have  also  added  three  entire  acts  to  our  book  as  we  find 
that  the  Street  Improvement  Act  of  1913,  and  the  Street 
Opening  Act  of  1903  are  extensively  used,  especially  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State. 

The  following  acts  are  set  forth  in  full,  amended  to  date 
and  containing  valuable  court  decisions. 

Improvement  Act  of   1911. 
Improvement  Bond  Act  of  1915. 
Vrooman  Street  Act  of   1885. 
Street  Opening  Act  of  1889. 
Street  Opening  Bond  Act  of  1921. 
Change  of  Grade  Act  of  1909. 
Street   Improvement  Act  of   1913. 
Street  Opening  Act  of  1903. 
Street  Opening  Bond  Act  of  1911. 


Ready   for  distribution   about   August    15,    1923. 

A  copy  of  this  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  City 
Clerk.  City  Attorney,  City  Engineer,  Superintendent  of 
Streets,  City  Treasurer,  and  City  Manager. 

Order  your  copy  now,  to  assure  prompt  delivery. 
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Sausallto 

Sawtelle  :' 

Sebastopol 
Selma 

Sierra  Madre 
Sisson 
Soledad 
Sonoma 
Sonora 

South  Pasadena 
South  San  Francisco 
St.  Helena 
Stockton 

Suisun  I 

Sutter  Creek  j 

Sunnyvale 
Susanville 
Taft 

Tehachapl 
Tracy 
Tulare 
Turlock 
Ukiah 
Upland 
Vacaville 
Vallejo 

Ventura  ;] 

Venice 

Visalla  ;] 

Walnut  Creek  ! ' 

Watsonville  ■ 

Watts 
Wheatland 
Whittier 

Willits         Willows        1 

Winters      Woodland     i 

Yreka        Yuba  City  ■  | 

Total    -    -    243   ',\ 


Alameda 

Covlna 

Jackson 

Orange 

Albany 

Corte  Madera 

Kennett 

Orland 

Albambra 

Crescent  City 

King  City 

OroviUe 

Alturas 

Culver  City 

Kingsburg 

Oxnard 

Amador  City 

Daly  City 

Lakeport 

Pacific  Grove 

Anaheim 

Davis 

Larkspur 

Palo  Alto 

Angels 

Delano 

La  Mesa 

Pasadena 

Antioch 

Dinuba 

La  Verne 

Paso  Robles 

Arcadia 

Dixon 

Lemoore 

Patterson 

Areata 

Dorris 

Lindsay 

Petaluma 

Arroyo  Grande 

Dunsmulr 

Livingston 

Piedmont 

Auburn 

East  San  Diego 

Livermore 

Pinole 

Avalon 

El  Cajon 

Lodi 

Pittsburg 

Azusa 

EI  Cerrito 

Lompoc 

Piacerville 

Bakersfleld 

Elsinore 

Long  Beach 

Pleasanton 

Banning 

El  Segundo 

Los  Angeles 

Plymouth 

Beaumont 

Emeryville 

Los  Banos 

Point  Arena 

Belvedere 

Etna 

Los  Gatos 

Pomona 

Benicia 

Eureka 

Loyalton 

Porterville 

Berkeley 

Exeter 

LjTuiwood 

Potter  Valley 

Beverly  Hills 

Pairiield 

Madera 

Red  Bluff 

Biggs 

Perndale 

Manhattan  Beach  Redding 

Bishop 

Fillmore 

Manteca 

Redlands 

Blythe 

Fort  Bragg 

Maricopa 

Redondo  Beach 

Brawley 

Fort  Jones 

Martinez 

Redwood  City 

Brea 

Fortuna 

Marysville 

Reedley 

Burbank 

Fowler 

Mayfield 

Rialto 

Burlingame 

Fresno 

Merced 

Richmond 

Calexico 

Fullerton 

Mill  Valley 

Rio  Vista 

Calipatrla 

Gilroy 

Modesto 

Riverside 

Calistoga 

Glendale 

Monrovia 

Roseville 

Carmel-by-the-Sea  Glendora 

Montague 

Ross 

Chico 

Gridley 

Montebello 

Sacramento 

Chino 

Gustine 

Monterey 

Salinas 

Chowchilla 

Hanford 

Monterey  Park 

Sanger 

Chula  Vista 

Hayward 

Morgan  Hill 

San  Anselmo 

Claremont 

Healdsburg 

Mountain  View 

San  Bernardino 

Clovis 

Hemet 

Napa 

San  Bruno 

Coalinga 

Hercules 

National  City 

San  Diego 

Colfax 

Hermosa  Beach 

Needles 

San  Fernando 

Colton 

Holllster 

Nevada  City 

San  Francisco 

Colusa 

Holtville 

Newman 

San  Gabriel 

Concord 

Honolulu 

Newport  Beach 

San  Juan 

Corcoran 

Huntington  Beach 

Oakdale 

San  Jose 

Corning 

Huntington  Park 

Oakland 

San  Leandro 

Coronado 

Hyde  Park 

Oceanside 

San  Luis  Obispo 

Compton 

Imperial 

Ojai 

San  Marino 

Corona 

Inglewood 

Ontario 

San  Mateo 

AssociateTMembers— Oregon:  Astoria,  La  Grande 
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CONCRETE 

BU  FOB  PEW  M  AM  E  NC  Ell 


No  Excuse 
for  Bumpy  Streets 

There  is  a  pavement  —  Concrete  -^  that 
does  not  develop  bumps  or  ruts  even 
under  the  heaviest  traffic,  but  is  rigid  per- 
manent, and  has  maintenance  built  into  it. 

Cities  and  towns  throughout  the  country 
are  paving  with  Concrete  because  of 
these  qualities — and  because  it  is  skid- 
proof,  clean  and  comfortable  to  ride  on. 

Our  Booklet  R-4  on  Concrete  Streets 
tells  of  the  experience  of  these 
towns.  Write  for  your  copy,  sent  free. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

785  Market  Street,       '      San  Francisco 
548  South  Spring  Street,  -    Los  Angeles 

c4  '^ISlational  Organization  to  Improue  and 
Extend  the  Uses  of  Concrete 

Offices    in    22    Other    Cities 
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Official  Call 

to  the 

Twenty-fifth  Annual  Convention 

of  the 

League  of  California  Municipalities 


To    Al.I.    COUNCII.MEN    AND    OtHER    OFFICIALS 

OF   THE    CniES    AND   ToWNS    OF    CALIFORNIA: 

Your  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  Twenty-fifth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  League  of  California  Municipalities,  which  is  to  he 
held  this  year  in  the  City  of  Coronado,  September  10-14,  1923. 

Every  city  and  town  in  California  is  urgently  requested  to  send  repre- 
sentatives to  this  meeting.  If  possible  delegates  should  be  sent  to  each 
section  of  the  League  to  the  end  that  the  information  and  experience  of 
sister  cities  be  profited  by  to  the  fullest  extent.  Many  matters  of  great 
interest  to  the  municipalities  will  be  fully  discussed.  The  very  important 
topics  ot  zoning,  set-back  lines,  building  codes,  and  paving  will  be  among 
the  subjects  of  present  interest  to  be  discussed. 

The  people  of  Coronado  are  making  elaborate  preparations  for  the 
occasion,  in  ortler  that  it  may  not  only  be  enjoyable  for  those  who  at- 
tend but  also  result  in  much  good  to  the  cause  of  better  Municipal  govern- 
ment. Let  us  show  our  appreciation  of  their  efforts  by  making  this  the 
biggest  convention  in  the  history  of  the  League. 
Respectfully, 

Frank.  C.  Mf.rritt. 

Wm.  J.  LocKF., 

Executive   Secretary. 

H.  A.  Mason, 

Secretarv-Treasurcr. 
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OFFICIAL  ORGAN  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA  MUNICIPALITIES 

;  San  Francisco,  California,  under 


Coronado  Plans  Pageant  in  Which  Total  Eclipse 
of  Sun  Will  Bring  Crisis 

To  Be  Held  in  Connection  with  the  Twenty-Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
League  of  California  Municipalities,  September  10-14,  1923 

sions    that    this    miracle    has    made    on 
former  occasions. 

The  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  with  the 
effect  of  a  "darkness  made  visible"  has 
had  striking  results  in  ancient  times.  To 
many  it  has  seemed  that  the  end  of  the 
world  was  approaching;  that  disaster  and 
catastrophe  of  unlimited  dimensions  were 
about  to  engulf  the  world.  To  others 
it  has  been  a  symbol  of  Almighty  mercy, 
which  after  a  great  darkness  brings  back 
the  light.  After  the  winter,  the  spring; 
after  the  storm,  the  rainbow  and  after 
the  gloom  of  the  eclipse,  the  light  of  day. 

Pageaxt  on  Club  Grounds 
Nowhere  in  the  United  States  will  the 
totality  be  so  complete  and  of  such  dura- 
tion as  in  Coronado  and  San  Diego,  and 
arrangements  have  been  made  to  produce 
a  mammoth  pageant  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Coronado  Country  club.  The  theme 
of  the  spectacle  will  be  to  revive  the 
impressions,  rites  and  beliefs  of  ancient 
times.  The  play  will  be  in  three  episodes. 
First,  the  dissipation  and  careless  ac- 
ceptance by  man  of  the  blessings  of 
Nature;  second,  man's  fear  and  repen- 
tance, and  the  removal  of  all  light;  third, 
the  forgiveness  and  restoration  of  the 
favor  of  the  Almighty. 

The  scenes  are  laid  in  a  festival  place 
of  a  great  city  of  the  middle  ages.    Rev- 


Preparations  for  the  "Fete  of  the  Sun," 
the  great  pageant  drama  to  be  presented 
in  Coronado  on  the  occasion  of  the  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  Sept.  10,  will  be  made 
with  all  possible  speed  to  insure  the 
spectacle  being  entirely  ready  for  pre- 
sentation on  the  day  of  the  eclipse.  The 
offices  of  the  Merchants'  association  of 
Coronado,  under  whose  auspices  the 
pageant  is  to  be  staged,  are  buzzing  with 
activity. 

In  the  hope  of  bringing  thousands  of 
visitors  to  Coronado  and  San  Diego  on 
September  10,  to  view  the  eclipse  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances  and 
at  the  same  time  to  see  the  great  pageant 
drama,  stenographers  and  publicity  writ- 
ers are  busily  sending  data  on  the  phe- 
nomenon and  advertising  material  on  the 
pageant  to  organizations  and  newspapers 
in  more  than  300  western  cities. 
Eclipse  Part  of  Play 

"The  Fete  of  the  Sun"  is  perhaps  the 
most  original  undertaking  ever  entered 
upon  by  a  community.  The  phenomenon 
of  the  eclipse  is  so  inspiring  and  the 
gigantic  forces  of  nature  concerned  are  so 
majestic  that  any  human  effort  to  com- 
pare with  them  must  seem  almost  ridic- 
ulous. Though  this  be  self-evident,  there 
still  remains  the  possibility  of  presenting 
a  spectacle  which  will  revive  the  impres- 
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elry,  dancing  and  careless  dissipation  hold 
sway  with  no  thought  beyond  the  im- 
mediate present. 

The  material  climax  is  reached  when 
the  arrogant  king  orders  the  massacre  of 
the  older  senators  who  oppose  his  ex- 
cessive and  extravagant  wishes.  The 
king's  daughter  pleads  in  vain  for  a  more 
kindly  and  humane  decree  and  implores 
her  lover,  the  young  captain  of  the  king's 
guard,  to  refuse  the  execution  of  her 
father's  order.  For  her  interference  with 
a  royal  command,  she  is  sentenced  by  the 
infuriated  monarch  to  die  in  the  torture 
chamber  of  the  royal  prison. 

Prophet  Appears 

A  prophet,  a  weird  soothsayer  of  the 
royal  household,  appears  and  forbids  the 
punishment  and  murder.  He  calls  upon 
the  heavens  to  support  him.  All  eyes  are 
turned  to  the  sky  and  the  gradual  darken- 
ing of  the  sun  is  observed.  In  haste  the 
festivities  cease  and  with  solemn  ritual, 
a  mighty  processional  of  supplicants  ap- 
proach the  high  altar  seeking  divine 
mercy.  The  darkness  deepens.  The 
prophet  stands  alone  in  devout  entreaty 
to  the  elements.  In  chaos  and  fear  the 
terrified  people  determine  to  sacrifice  the 
king  and  his  daughter,  that  the  anger  of 
the  gods  may  be  assuaged. 

The  multitude,  robed  in  black,  move 
sullenly  to  the  sacrificial  altar.  Here 
and  there  torches  are  lit  as  the  dreadful 
wail  and  the  music  of  lamentation  is 
heard.  The  total  eclipse  is  consummated. 
The  king  and  his  daughter  must  give  their 
lives  that  their  people  may  live. 

For  three  minutes  during  the  time  of 
total  darkness,  the  whole  spectacle  will 
remain  in  statuesque  repose,  without 
movement,  without  sound, — a  picture 
made  desolate  by  the  departure  of  the 
light  of  day.  The  prophet  moves  slowly 
to  the  condemned  group  as  the  shadow 
slowly  departs,  the  light  appears  as  the 


soft  strain  of  mysterious  music  g 
hope.  The  pulse  quickens  and  a  thrill  of 
joy  is  experienced  as  a  band  of  snowy 
white  messengers  proclaim  that  the  mercjj 
of  the  Creator  is  infinite.  In  a  happy  an(j 
satisfied  frame  of  mind  the  citizens  re-i 
turn  to  their  rejoicing  with  a  fuller 
preciation  of  the  miracles  of  nature. 

Music  BY  Stewart 

Garnet  Holme  is  the  author  of  the 
pageant  as  it  will  be  produced.  He  has 
been  most  before  the  public  of  the  Pacific 
coast  as  an  author  and  producer  of  out- 
door plays  and  pageants  in  the  natural 
beauties  of  the  state.  The  Mountain 
play,  "Tamelpa,"  on  Mt.  Tamalpais,  the 
Desert  play  at  Palm  Springs,  the  Mission 
play  at  Carmel,  the  Redwood  play  in  the 
National  Sequoia  park  were  all  part  of  his 
creative  work. 

Mr.  Holme  was  for  seven  years  as-' 
sociated  with  the  University  of  California 
in  the  Greek  theatre  producing  Shakes- 
pearean plays,  old  English  comedies, 
translations  from  the  Sanskrit  and  many 
of  the  classics  in  pageantry.  He  will  come 
to  Coronado  immediately  upon  the  pre- 
sentation of  his  new  Mission  pageant  to 
be  produced  at  the  Sonoma  mission. 

The  music  for  "The  Fete  of  the  Sun" 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Humphrey  J. 
Stewart,  who  needs  no  introduction  to  the 
people    of    Coronado    and    San    Diego. 
Among  the  ten  most  worthy  musical  com- 
positions of  the  past  year,  an  operatic 
gem  of  his  composing  won  highest  praise. 
Dr.    Stewart    will    assemble    a    massive  N 
symphony  orchestra  for  the  occasion  and   >/ 
will   direct    an    original    score    for   "The  i 
Fete  of  the  Sun." 

The  entire  project  for  a  fitting  and  an  i 
appropriate  celebration  to  commemorate  t 
the  total  eclipse  was  brought  to  light  by  ' 
George  S.  Best,  general  manager  of  the  ' 
big  enterprise. — San  Diego  Union.  i 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  GOOD  CONCRETE 

From  a  Bulletin  issued  by  the  Portland  Cement  Association. 
GRADING  THE  AGGREGATE 


Portland  cement,  which  forms  only  15 
to  25  per  cent  of  the  volume  of  concrete, 

carefully  tested  to  see  that  it  meets 
exacting  specifications.  Aggregates, 
which  form  75  to  85  per  cent  of  the 
volume  ot  concrete,  should  also  be  tested. 
Aggregates  should  be  clean,  free  from 
coatings  or  organic  impurities  and  struct- 
urally sound.     Furthermore,  proper  size 

d  grading  of  aggregates,  or  proper  pro- 
portioning of  fine  and  coarse  aggregates, 
may  double  the  strength  of  concrete. 
Doubling  the  strength  as  the  results  of 
a  few  hours'  study  and  a  little  closer 
supervision  is  surely  worth  while. 

Grading  of  .Aggregates  ^'ARIEs 

Any  number  of  fine  and  coarse  ag- 
gregates of  widely  different  size  and  grad- 
ings  may  meet  the  usual  specifications 
in  those  respects.  If  combined  in  ar- 
bitrary proportions,  such  as  1:2:4,  some 
of  them  will  make  far  better  concrete 
than  others.  For  best  results  a  proportion 
should  be  determined  for  each  case  that 
will  fit  the  particular  aggregates  to  be 
used.  A  little  study  will  quickly  show 
which  of  two  or  more  available  aggregates 

the  better  graded  and  will  therefore 
make  the  best  concrete.  Consideration  of 
these  factors  may  permit  the  use  of  local 
materials,  with  a  saving  in  freight.  It 
may  also  result  in  securing  high  grade 
concrete  at  lower  cost.  Such  studies  can 
j  readily  be  made  by  any  competent 
engineer  or  inspector,  and  at  very  small 
expense. 

Assuming  a  given   consistency,  which 

I  should  always  be  as  stiff  as  the  nature 

of  the  work  permits,  and  a  given  mix 

(proportion  ot  cement  to  total  volume  ot 

mixed    aggregate),    the    strength    of   the 


resulting  concrete  depends  on  the  size 
and  grading  of  the  aggregate.  In  general, 
the  larger  and  coarser  the  aggregate,  the 
stronger  will  be  the  concrete.  Coarse 
sand  will  produce  stronger  concrete  than 
fine  sand,  while  stone  or  pebbles  in  which 
the  larger  sizes  predominate  will  produce 
stronger  concrete  than  smaller  stone  or 
pebbles. 
Fineness  Modllus  Shows  Grading 

A  simple  index  number,  called  the 
"fineness  modulus,"  has  been  developed 
to  indicate  the  size  and  grading  ot  ag- 
gregates, and  therefore  their  value  for 
use  in  concrete.  It  can  be  applied  to 
either  fine  or  coarse  aggregates,  or  to  any 
combination  of  them.  It  shows  at  a 
glance  which  of  two  or  more  aggregates 
is  the  better  graded.  From  it  the  pro- 
portions in  which  given  fine  and  coarse 
aggregates  should  be  combined  are  easily 
computed. 

To  determine  the  fineness  modulus  of 
an  aggregate  it  is  only  necessary  to  make 
a  simple  sieve  analysis.  A  set  of  U.  S. 
standard  square  mesh  sieves  is  used,  each 
sieve  having  a  clear  opening  double  the 
width  of  the  next  smaller  size.  These 
sizes  are  100,  50,  30,  16,  8  and  4  meshes 
per  linear  inch,  and  /^8-inch,  3/^-inch  and 
l>2-inch.  For  larger  aggregates  3-inch 
and  6-inch  sieves  may  also  be  used.  The 
percentage  of  the  aggregate,  either  by 
weight  or  by  volume,  coarser  than  each 
sieve  is  measured.  The  sum  of  these 
percentages,  divided  by  100,  is  called 
the  fineness  modulus.  A  close  approxima- 
tion can  be  obtained  by  using  only  alter- 
nate sieve  sizes,  50,  16,  4  and  ^,  and 
estimating  the  percentages  for  the  others. 
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TABI.K  I.    SIKVK  ANALYSIS  AND  FINENESS  MODULUS  OF  A(;CiRKGATF. 


^Com^^  ■ 

Sieve  Analysis.    Per  Cent  Coarser  Than  Each  Sieve 

Fineness 

Ref. 

Modulus 

ofT?'4 

No. 

Mix.  lb. 

100 

SO 

30 

16 

8 

4 

% 

H 

\yi 

per  sq.  in. 

99 

93 

63 

40 

20 

0 

Sand 

3.15 

Peb 

bles 

100 

75 

25 

0 

7  00 

99 

93 

68 

55 

39 

23 

17 

6. 

0 

400 

1630 

99 

95 

79 

70 

59 

49 

37 

12 

0 

5.00 

2910 

100 

95 

84 

77 

70 

62 

46 

16 

0 

5.50 

3370 

100 

97 

86 

79 

73 

68 

51 

21 

0 

5.75 

3540 

100 

98 

90 

85 

79 

74 

56 

18 

0 

6.00 

.1390 

100 

98 

91 

89 

85 

81 

61 

20 

0 

6.25 

3150 

100 

99 

94 

93 

90 

87 

65 

22 

0 

6.50 

2790 

10 

100 

100 

98 

96 

94 

93 

70 

24 

0 

6.75 

2540 

These  four  sieves  make  a  convenient  set 
for  field  use. 

Table  1,  gives  the  sieve  analyses  and 
fineness  moduli  of  ten  aggregates.  The 
first  is  sand,  the  second,  pebbles.  The 
other  eight  aggregates  were  formed  by 
combining  these  materials  in  various 
proportions.  As  the  percentage  of  pebbles 
increases,  the  aggregate  becomes  coarser 
and  the  fineness  modulus  grows  larger, 
thus  reflecting  the  size  and  grading  of 
the  aggregate. 

Good  Grading   Doubles  the 
Strength 

The  last  column  shows  the  compressive 
strength  of  concrete  made  from  those 
eight  aggregates  in  the  proportions  of  one 
volume  of  cement  to  four  volumes  of  total 
aggregate.  Note  that  up  to  a  certain 
point,  the  concrete  increases  in  strength 
as  the  aggregate  gets  coarser.  Beyond 
that  point  the  aggregate  is  too  coarse  for 
the  amount  of  cement  used  and  the  con- 
crete decreases  in  strength.  Note  also 
that  proper  grading  of  aggregate  may 
double  the  strength  of  the  concrete.  For 
other  mixes  the  same  principle  holds  true, 
although  the  greatest  strength  would  be 
obtained  with  a  different  grading.  The 
richer  the  mix,  the  coarser  the  aggregate 
and  the  larger  the  fineness  modulus  that 
will  give  the  strongest  concrete. 

Aggregate  No.  ?\  with  a  fineness 
modulus  of  4.0(),  corresponds  to  a  bank 


run  gravel;  it  contains  entirely  too  much 
fine  material  for  best  results.  .Aggregate 
No.  10,  with  a  fineness  modulus  of  6.75, 
corresponds  in  grading  to  a  crusher  run 
stone;  it  contains  too  much  coarse  ma- 
terial. This  shows  the  folly  of  using 
either  bank  run  gravel  or  crusher  run 
stone.  Such  material  should  always  be 
screened  and  recombined  in  proper  pro- 
portions. 

Fineness   Modulus   Is  Simple 

The  fineness  modulus  of  any  mixture 
of  two  or  more  aggregates,  such  as  fine 
and  coarse,  is  merely  the  weighted  aver- 
age of  the  fineness  moduli  of  the  separate 
materials.  For  example,  if  32  per  cent 
of  sand  No.  1  (F.  M.  =  3.15)  is  mixed  with 
68  per  cent  of  pebbles  No.  2  (F.  M.  = 
7.00),  the  fineness  modulus  of  the  mixture 
is: — 

F.  M.  =  .32x3,15  +  68x7.00  =  5.77 
100 

This  agrees  closely  with  the  value  giveir 
in  the  table  (5.75)  for  aggregate  No.  6, 
which  was  found  by  a  sieve  analysis. 

Sieve  analyses,  which  are  easily  made, 
will  give  the  fineness  moduli  of  any  fine 
and  coarse  aggregates,  while  a  simple 
calculation  will  show  the  fineness  modulus 
of  any  mixture  of  them. 

If  the  proper  fineness  modulus  for  the 
work  in  hand  is  known  (see  below),  the 
proportions  in  which  given  fine  and  coarse 
aggregates  must  be  combined  to  secure 
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TABLE  2.    SIRKNUIH  OK  CONCRKIK  IKOM  AGGRF.CiATF.S  OF  UNIFORM  FINENESS 
MODULUS 


Mix  1:4  by  vo/ume. 

Relative  consistency  I.IO.    Ate  at  test 

28  days.    Spec 

imens  (6  by  1 

2-inch 

cylinders)  were  stored  in  damp  sand  and  tested  damp 

Ref. 

Sieve  Analysis.   Per  Cent  Coarser  Than  Each  Sieve 

Fineness 

Comp. 

No. 

Modulus 

Strength 

lb.  per 

100 

iO 

30 

16 

8 

4 

Vi 

Va, 

\yi 

sq.  m. 

11 

9S 

89 

82 

75 

67 

67 

67 

f,l 

0 

6.04 

2780 

12 

98 

95 

90 

8.1 

83 

83 

SO 

22 

0 

6.04 

2530 

13 

98 

94 

90 

86 

83 

80 

55 

18 

0 

6  04 

2590 

14 

96 

90 

80 

80 

80 

80 

60 

38 

0 

6.04 

2570 

15 

90 

85 

81 

78 

75 

73 

66 

56 

0 

6.04 

2580 

16 

100 

9.^ 

82 

73 

73 

73 

63 

47 

0 

6.04 

2880 

17 

100 

100 

100 

92 

81 

60 

45 

26 

0 

6  04 

2930 

18 

100 

99 

96 

91 

80 

50 

50 

38 

0 

6.04 

3040 

19 

99 

98 

90 

85 

80 

76 

38 

38 

0 

6.04 

3030 

20 

99 

98 

91 

85 

80 

76 

67 

0 

6.04 

2690 

Aver-iee 

2760 

Maximum  v 

ilue 

3040 

2530 

Mean  Varia 

ion  from  Aver 

.„- 

6.2  per  cent 

that  fineness  modulus  can  readily  be  com- 
puted. 

Sieve  analyses  of  aggregates  may  vary 
over  a  wide  range,  but  as  long  as  the 
sum  of  the  percentages  coarser  than  each 
sieve  (fineness  modulus)  is  the  same,  the 
aggregates  may  be  expected  to  give  uni- 
form results  in  concrete.  This  relation  is 
shown  in  Table  2,  which  gives  the  sieve 
analyses,  fineness  moduli  and  concrete 
strengths  of  10  aggregates  made  up  by 
artificial  grading  of  the  same  sand  and 
pebbles.  Although  the  sieve  analyses 
vary,  the  total,  or  fineness  modulus,  is 
the  same  in  all  cases.  Note  that  all  10 
aggregates  made  concrete  of  substantially 
the  same  strength,  the  mean  variation 
from  the  average  being  only  6.2  per  cent. 

Thus  the  fineness  modulus,  which  is  an 
index  of  the  size  and  grading,  indicates 
the  value  of  an  aggregate  for  use  in  con- 
crete. The  reason  is  that,  eliminating 
variations  in  the  absorption  of  the  aggre- 
gates, the  fineness  modulus  reflects  the 
quantity  of  mixing  water  necessary  to 
obtain  a  given  consistency.  In  general, 
consistency  and  mix  being  the  same,  the 
fineness  modulus  indicates  the  strength 
that  can  be  expected  in  the  concrete. 
Other  conditions  being  the  same,  aggre- 


gates having  the  same  fineness  modulus 
will  produce  concrete  of  substantially  the 
same  strength. 

Proportions  Depend  on  Aggregates 
Applying  this  principle  to  actual  con- 
struction, it  means  that  if  several  fine 
and  coarse  aggregates  are  available,  con- 
crete of  substantially  the  same  strength 
can  be  made  from  any  combination  of 
fine  and  coarse  material,  provided  that 
the  materials  are  proportioned  to  have 
the  same  fineness  modulus.  For  one  set 
of  materials  the  proper  proportions  may 
be  1:2.3:2.7,  for  another  1:1.6:3.4  and 
so  on.  To  apply  an  arbitrary  mixture, 
such  as  1:2:3  to  all  aggregates,  regardless 
of  their  grading,  will  not  give  uniform 
or  satisfactory  results.  The  mixture 
should  be  determined  after  a  study  of  the 
particular  aggregates  to  be  used.  If 
the  grading  of  the  aggregate  changes  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  work  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  change  the  mixture  accord- 
ingly. 

As  stated  before,  larger  fineness  moduli 
can  be  used  with  rich  mixes  than  with 
with  lean  ones.  Therefore,  the  best  value 
of  fineness  modulus  will  depend  on  both 
the  mix  and  the  maximum  size  of  the 


PACIFIC    -MUNICIPALITIES 
TABLE  X    BEST  VAI  rF„S  FOR  FINENF^  MODIIIA  S 


Mix 
Cement 
Aggregate 

Size  of  Aggrega 

tes 

O-'g 

0-K 

0—1 

0-I^i 

0-2 

0-3 

0-4 

Inch 

Inch 

Inch* 

Inch 

Inch* 

Inch 

3  20 

3.95 

4.75 

5  15 

5  55 

5  95 

6  40 

3  30 

4.05 

4.85 

5  25 

5  65 

6  05 

6  50 

3  45 

4.20 

5.00 

5  40 

5  80 

6  20 

6  60 

3.60 

4.40 

5.20 

5  60 

600 

6  40 

6  85 

3  90 

4.70 

5.50 

5.90 

6.30 

6  70 

7.15 

4.20 

5.05 

5.90 

6.30 

6.70 

7  10 

7.55 

1  :  1 

4  75 

5.60 

6.50 

6.90 

7.35 

7.75 

8  20 

•Considered  as  "half  size"  sieves;  no 

aggregate.  Table  3,  indicates  the  best 
value  of  the  fineness  modulus  for  the 
usual  mixes  and  sizes  of  aggregates.  The 
closer  the  aggregate  comes  to  meeting 
these  values  the  stronger  will  be  the 
concrete. 

These  values  for  fineness  modulus  are 
based  on  sand  and  pebble  aggregate  for 
ordinary  reinforced  concrete.  If  crushed 
stone,  slag  or  flat  pebbles  are  used  as 
coarse  aggregate,  or  stone  screenings  as 
fine  aggregate,  reduce  the  values  by  0.25. 
For  mass  work  the  values  can  be  in- 
creased by  0.10  for  J^-inch  aggregates, 
0.20  for  Ij-^-inch  aggregate,  ami  0.30 
for  3-inch  aggregate.  Fine  aggregate  used 
in  concrete  should  not  have  a  higher  fine- 
ness modulus  than  that  given  for  mortars 
of  the  same  mix. 

Shrinkage  of  AoGREG.AiE.'i  .Aukr 
Mixing 

Table  3  gives  the  true  mix,  viz.  the 
proportion  between  the  volume  of  ce- 
ment (expressed  as  unity)  and  the  volume 
of  total  aggregate  after  the  fine  and  coarse 
have  been  combined.  In  the  nominal  mix, 
which  is  the  one  ordinarily  used,  the 
volumes  of  fine  and  coarse  aggregates  are 
given  separately,  i.  e.,  1:2:4  or  1:1 '2:3. 
The  nominal  mix  can  reailily  he  con- 
verted into  the  true  mix.     \'ice  versa,  if 


I  computing  fineness  modulus. 

the  ratio  between  fine  and  coarse  aggre- 
gate is  known,  the  true  mix  can  be  quickly 
converted  into  the  nominal  mix.  For  the 
usual  ratios  of  fine  and  coarse  aggregate 
(fine  aggregate  being  20  to  70  per  cent 
of  the  total)  the  volume  of  total  aggre- 
gate after  mixing  will  be  about  J^  of  the 
sum  of  the  volumes  of  fine  and  coarse 
aggregate  measured  separately.  For  ex- 
ample, aggregate  No.  6  in  Table  1  con- 
tained 32  per  cent  sand.  Four  cubic  feet 
of  the  total  aggregate  would  require  4.57 
cubic  feet  (4.00  x  8  '7)  of  fine  and  coarse 
aggregate  measured  separately.  Of  that 
4.57  cubic  feet,  32  per  cent,  or  1.46  cubic 
feet  would  be  sand  and  68  per  cent  or 
3.11  cubic  feet  would  be  pebbles.  A 
1 :4  true  mix  would  be  obtained  by  using  a 
1:1.46:3.11  nominal  mix.  Because  of  this 
shrinkage  when  fine  anil  coarse  aggregate 
are  combineil  a  1:2:4  nominal  mix  does 
not  correspond  to  a  1 :6  true  mix  as 
sometimes  assumed,  but  to  about  1 :5.2 
true  mix. 

More  accurate  values  for  the  shrinkage 
of  mixeil  materials  can  be  obtained  by 
measuring  the  volume  of  mixed  aggregate 
obtained  by  mixing  fine  and  coarse  ag- 
gregates in  the  proper  proportions,  or  by 
calculation  from  the  weights  of  unit 
volumes  of  fine,  coarse  and  mixed  aggre- 
gates. For  most  cases,  however,  the 
average  shrinkage  of  ^i  is  sufficiently 
reliable. 
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Kx AMPLE     1 

I'our  fine  aggregates  and  three  coarse   aggregates  are  available  for  a  certain  joh 
Which  should  be  used?      Their  sieve  analyses  give  the  following  data: 


Aggregate 


Per  Cent  Coarser  than  Each  Sieve 


Fineness 
Modulus 


Sand 

Sand 

Sand  .. .. 
Screenings 
Stone.  .  .  . 
Pebbles.. 
Pebbles.. 


No.  1 
No.  2 
No.  3 
No.  4 
No.  5 
No.  6 
No.  7 


3.70 
.3.10 
2.60 
3.00 
7.40 
7.00 
6.60 


0—H  in. 
0— t 
0—8 
0--t 


Because  of  better  size  and  grading 
(larger  fineness  moduli)  sand  No.  1  and 
stone  No.  5  are  the  best  materials.  Sand 
No.  2  and  pebbles  No.  6  are  good  ma- 
terials, but  sand  No.  3  is  quite  fine  and 
pebbles  No.  7  are  rather  small.  Screen- 
ings No.  4  are  well  graded,  but  an  equally 
well  graded  sand  would  be  preferable,  be- 
cause rounded  particles  find  their  wa\- 
into  place  with  less  mixing  water.  That 
is  the  reason  why  a  higher  fineness 
modulus  is  permissible  when  sand  is  used 
than  when  screenings  are  used  (See  text 
preceding  Table  3).  Therefore  the  other 
materials  would  be  better.  Any  of  these 
materials  will  make  good  concrete,  how- 
ever, provided  the  fine  and  coarse  ma- 
terials are  proportioned  to  secure  a 
combined  fineness  modulus  suitable  to  the 
mix  and  maximum  size  of  the  aggregate. 
Example  2 

A  1:4  true  mix  and  a  l>2-inch  maxi- 
mum size  of  aggregate  have  been  adopted. 
Sand  No.  2  and  pebbles  No.  6  have  been 
selected  because  their  cost  is  less  than 
that  of  the  other  materials.  In  what  pro- 
portions should  they  be  combined  to  get 
the  best  results?  Or,  in  other  words,  what 
nominal  mix  should  be  used? 

The  proper  value  of  the  fineness 
modulus  for  these  conditions  is  6.00  (see 
Table  3).  Then  sand  No.  2  and  pebbles 
No.  6  must  be  combined  in  such  propor- 
tions as  to  secure  a  fineness  modulus  of 
6.00    for    the    total    aggregate.       Let    P 


equal  the  percentage  of  sand  and  100-P 
the  percentage  of  pebbles. 


P  X  3.10  4-  (1.00-P)  X  7.00  =  6.00 

3.10P4-  7.00-7.00P  =  6.00 

3.9P  =  1.00 

P  =  0.26  ( 


26  per  cent 


Thus  of  the  total  volume  of  aggregate, 
26  per  cent  should  be  sand  and  74  per 
cent  pebbles.  The  true  mix  being  1 :4 
the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  sand  and 
pebbles  for  a  one  bag  batch  measured 
separately  will  be  4.57  cubic  feet  (4  x  8/7). 
Of  this,  26  per  cent  or  L19  cubic  feet 
will  be  sand  and  74  per  cent  or  3.38 
cubic  feet  will  be  pebbles.  The  nominal 
mix  will  then  be  1:1.2:3.4. 
Example  3 

During  the  progress  of  the  work  it 
becomes  necessary  to  substitute  screen- 
ings No.  4  and  stone  No.  5.  What 
change  should  be  made  in  the  nominal 
mix? 

When  screenings  are  used  as  fine  ag- 
gregates or  when  crushed  stone  is  used 
as  coarse,  the  values  for  the  total  fineness 
modulus  given  in  Table  3  should  be  re- 
duced by  0.25.  In  this  case  screenings  and 
crushed  stone  are  both  being  used  and 
the  value  of  6.00  for  the  fineness  modulus 
used  in  Example  2  should  therefore  be 
reduced  by  0.50,  or  to  5.50.  Using  the 
same  notation  as  before: 

P  X  3.00  -I-  f  1.00-P)  X  7.40  =  5.50 
3.0P  +  7.4  -  7.4P  =  5.50 
4.4P  =  1.9 
P  =  0.43  =  43  per  cent 
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Diviiling  the  total  volume  of  aggrcyatL- 
l>c('orc  mixing  (4.57  cubic  feet),  4.^  per 
cent  tine  and  57  per  cent  coarse,  the  new 
projxjrtions  are  found  to  lie  1 :2.():2.'). 

Si  MMARV 


necessary  and  indicates  the  strength  to   j 
be  expected  in  the  concrete  under  given    | 
conditions.    It  can  be  quickly  calculated    ! 
from  a  simple  sieve  analysis.  The  fineness 
modulus  of  any  combination  of  fine  and 


The  size  and  grading  of  the  aggregate  coarse  aggregates  is  the  weighted  aver- 
age of  their  separate  fineness  moduli. 
Study  of  the  fineness  modulus  will  show 
the  proportions  in  which  given  fine  and 
coarse  aggregates  should  be  combined  for 
best  results.  Proper  proportioning  of  fine 
and  coarse  aggregates  may  double  the 
strength  of  concrete. 


are  important  factors  in  the  strength  of 
concrete,  because  they  affect  the  quantity 
of  mixing  water  necessary  to  attain  a 
given  consistency.  The  fineness  modulus 
is  an  index  number  that  shows  the  size 
and  grading.  Therefore  it  reflects  the 
quantity   of  mixing   water  that   will    be 


RICH  MIXTURES  MAKE  STRONG  CONCRETE 


Aggregate  is  inert.  Concrete  hardens 
because  of  reactions  between  portland  ce- 
ment and  water.  The  quantity  of  mixing 
water  and  the  quantity  of  cement  both 
affect  the  strength.  In  fact,  the  con- 
trolling factor  in  the  strength  of  concrete 
is  the  ratio  between  the  volume  of  mixing 
water  and  the  volume  of  cement.  As 
long  as  concrete  is  workable,  the  lower 
the  water  -  cement  ratio  (  c  )>  ^^^ 
stronger  will  be  the  concrete.  This  ratio 
can  be  reduced  in  three  ways,  viz.: 

1.  By  reducing  the  quantity  of  mixing 
water. 

2.  By  improving  the  grading  of  the 
aggregate. 

.^.  By  using  more  cement,  i.  e.,  a 
richer  mix. 

Obviously,  then,  the  quantity  of  mix- 
ing water  should  always  be  as  small  as 
will  give  the  consistency  required  for 
the  work  in  hand.  "Less  mixing  water 
means  stronger  concrete"  holds  true  over 
the  range  of  consistency  that  can  be  used 
in  construction  work.  When  the  mixture 
is  too  dry  to  be  workable,  further  reduc- 
tions in  the  water  content  decrease  the 
strength.  To  increase  the  strength  still 
more,  or  in  other  words  to  reduce  the 
water-cement  ratio  further  and  still  have 


a  workable  mixture,  it  is  necessary  to  use 
more  cement. 

Improved  grading  of  aggregates  re- 
duces the  quantity  of  mixing  water  re- 
quired to  obtain  a  given  consistency. 
Larger,  better  graded  particles  find  their 
way  into  place  more  easily  and  require 
less  mixing  water.  In  general,  coarse  sand 
and  large  pebbles  require  less  mixing 
water  than  fine  sand  and  small  pebbles. 
As  long  as  the  aggregate  is  not  too  coarse 
for  the  mix  (proportion  of  cement  to  total 
aggregate),  the  coarser  the  aggregate  the 
smaller  will  be  the  quantity  of  mixing 
water  necessary  for  a  given  consistency. 
Therefore,  the  smaller  will  be  the  water- 
cement  ratio  ami  the  stronger  the  con- 
crete. 

Assuming  a  given  consistency,  which 
should  always  be  as  stiff  as  the  nature  of 
the  work  permits,  and  well  graded  ag- 
gregate, the  strength  of  the  resulting  con- 
crete depends  on  the  amount  of  cement, 
i.  e.,  on  the  mix.  .An  increase  in  the 
amount  of  cement  reduces  the  water- 
cement  ratio,  because  a  rich  mix  will 
attain  a  given  consistency  with  less  mix- 
ing water  per  sack  of  cement  than  a  lean 
mix.  If  less  mixing  water  per  sack  of 
cement   is  not  used   with  a  richer  mix, 
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the  value  of  the  additional  cement  will  he- 
lost. 

Increased  Strength  From  Richer 
Mixes 

Tests  clearly  bring  out  the  increase  in 
strength  resulting  from  the  use  of  richer 
mixes.  Typical  results  are  given  in  the 
table.  The  same  aggregate,  with  a  fine- 
ness modulus  of  5.75  and  graded  up  to 
134  inches  in  size,  was  used  in  all  tests. 
The  cement  was  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  four  brands  purchased  on  the  Chicago 
market.  The  relative  consistency  of  all 
specimens  was  the  same,  1.10,  with  a 
slump  of  3  to  4  inches.  This  consistency 
is  suitable  for  most  construction  work. 
All  tests  were  made  at  the  age  of  28  days. 
Thus  the  increase  in  strength  was  due 
solely  to  increases  in  the  quantity  of 
cement. 

EFFECT  OF  QU.ANTITY  OF  CEMENT  ON 
THE  STRENGTH  OF  CONCRETE 


Sacks  of 

Compressive 

Approximate 
Nominal 

Cement  per 

Strength, 

True  Mix' 

Cubic  Yard 

lbs.  per 
Sq.  In. 

Mix' 

of  Concrete 

Neat 

29.7' 

6630 

1  :  \i 

23.0 

5720 

1  :  1 

\-."h-."h 

15.7 

5070 

1  •  "* 

1  :    H:\y2 

10.5 

4070 

1  :3 

1:1K:2 

7.9 

3570 

1  :4 

1  :1K  :3 

6.3 

2760 

1  :5 

1:2     -.zyi 

5.2 

2090 

1  :7 

1:3       :5 

3.9 

1400 

1  :9 

1  :  3K  :  7 

3.1 

1030 

1  -.15 

1:6       :  12 

1.8 

440 

( 1 )  The  true  mix  is  the  ratio  between  the  volume 
of  cement,  expressed  as  unity,  and  the  volume  of 
total  aggregate  after  the  fine  and  coarse  have  been 
combined.  In  the  nominal  mix,  which  is  the  one 
ordinarily  used,  the  volumes  of  fine  and  coarse 
aggregate  are  expressed  separately.  The  nominal 
mix  can  readily  be  converted  into  the  true  mix  be- 
cause for  the  usual  proportions  of  fine  and  coarse 
aggregate  (fine  aggregate  20  to  70  per  cent  of  the 
total)  the  volume  of  combined  aggregate  after 
mixing  is  about  seven-eighths  of  the  sum  of  the 
volumes  of  fine  and  coarse  aggregate  measured 
separately.  Because  of  this  shrinkage  a  1:3:5 
nominal  mix  does  not  give  a  1  :  8  true  mix  ;is 
sometimes  assumed,  but  about  a  1   :  7  true  mix. 

(2)  The  volume  of  concrete  obtained  from  neat 
cement  depends  on  the  quantity  of  mixing  water 
used.  For  water-cement  ratios  between  0.3  and 
0.6,  the  volume  of  concrete  obtained  from  one  sack 


equals  0.5  of  a-"'*fc 
of  water  used.    In  the 


(one   cubic   foot)   of  dry 
cubic  foot  plus  th( 

)le   gi\ 

0.4  and  the  shrinkage  was  therefore  about  10  per 
cent. 


Ordinary  concrete  mixes  (1:3>2:7  to 
l-Ay^-.l)  contain  from  3  to  8  sacks  of 
cement  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete.  Note 
that  within  this  range  the  strength  of 
concrete  increases  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  cement.  Each  addi- 
tional sack  of  cement  per  cubic  yard  adds 
about  500  pounds  per  square  inch  to  the 
strength  of  concrete. 

Increasing  the  cement  content  from  2 
to  4  sacks  per  cubic  yard  adds  200  per 
cent  to  the  strength  of  concrete.  In- 
creasing from  3  to  6  sacks  per  cubic  yard 
adds  150  per  cent  to  the  strength,  and 
increasing  from  4  to  8  sacks  per  cubic 
yard  adds  133  per  cent.  In  other  words, 
doubling  the  amount  of  cement  consider- 
ably more  than  doubles  the  strength  of 
concrete. 

With  mixes  richer  than  l-Ayi--  the 
increase  in  strength  is  not  so  rapid  but 
it  is  still  directly  proportional  to  the 
quantity  of  cement.  Above  8  sacks  of 
cement  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete,  all 
the  way  to  neat  cement,  each  additional 
sack  of  cement  adds  about  140  pounds 
per  square  inch  to  the  strength  of  con- 
crete. 

Gre.ater    Impermeability 

One  more  point:  The  richer  the  mix- 
ture, the  more  impermeable  the  con- 
crete. A  porous  concrete  may  be  injured 
by  frost,  may  allow  objectionable  leakage, 
or  may  permit  moisture  to  reach  rein- 
forcing steel  and  cause  corrosion,  with 
consequent  spalling  and  damage.  An 
impermeable  concrete,  carefully  placed, 
will  be  free  from  such  troubles. 
ExTR.A.  Cost  Slight 

Increasing  the  amount  of  cement  does 
not  change  the  cost  of  forms,  nor  the 
labor  of  mixing  and  placing  the  concrete, 
nor  the  overhead  costs.     It  slightly  re- 
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ilucis  the  necessary  quantities  of  aggre- 
gates. The  only  extra  cost  is  the  aiiili- 
tional  cement.  Compared  to  the  total 
cost,  this  is  very  small.  F.ven  if  the 
quantity  of  cement  is  doubleil,  the  in- 
crease in  cost  is  only  5  to  15  per  cent  (>( 
the  total  cost  of  the  concrete.  More  than 
ilouble    the   strength    and    resistance    to 


wear  and  greater  durability  at  an  in- 
creased cost  of  only  5  to  15  per  cent  is 
surely  an  excellent  investment. 

Remember  that,  with  the  usual  mix- 
tures, each  additional  sack  of  cement  per 
cubic  yard  of  concrete  adds  500  pounds 
per  square  inch  to  the  strength  of  the 
concrete. 


AVOID  EXCESS  WATER  IN  MIXING 


F.xcess  mixing  water  weakens  con- 
crete. Sloppy  mixtures  sacrifice  strength. 
One  pint  more  water  than  necessary  in  a 
one-bag  batch  decreases  the  strength  and 
resistance  to  wear  of  concrete  as  much 
as  if  two  or  three  pounds  of  cement  were 
left  our.  Concrete  hardens  because  of 
chemical  reactions  between  portlantl  ce- 
ment and  water.  The  quantity  of  mix- 
ing water  is  just  as  important  as  the 
quantity  of  cement. 

The  strength  of  concrete  depends  on  the 
ratio  between  the  volume  of  mixing 
water  and  the  volume  of  cement  (  "?-). 
As  long  as  the  mixture  is  workable,  the 
smaller  the  water-cement  ratio,  the 
stronger  the  concrete.  Thus  decreasing 
the  quantity  of  mixing  water  and  in- 
creasing the  quantity  of  cement  both  add 
to  the  strength  of  concrete.  With  given 
proportions,  the  quantity  of  mixing  water 
should  obviously  be  reduced  as  far  as 
possible  and  still  obtain  a  plastic  mixture. 

In  general  construction  work,  maximum 
strength  can  seldom  be  secured,  because 
the  mixture  wouUl  be  too  stiff  to  be  work- 
able, but  70  to  90  per  cent  of  the  maxi- 
mum strength  can  readily  be  obtained. 
Phis  would  be  a  great  increase  over  the 
usual  results,  since  much  of  the  concrete 
placed  today  contains  50  to  100  per  cent 
more  water  than  necessary  and  thus  at- 
tains only  half  or  even  only  a  quarter  of 
its  possible  strength. 


In  the  manufacture  of  concrete  prod- 
ucts such  as  block  and  brick,  the  reverse 
is  often  true.  Where  the  molds  are  re- 
moved at  once  the  mixture  must  be  ex- 
tremely stiff  and  may  contain  too  little 
water  for  maximum  strength.  In  such 
cases  stronger  concrete  would  be  secured 
with  a  more  plastic  mixture,  which  would 
require  the  molds  to  be  left  in  place 
longer.  In  general  construction,  working 
conditions  require  a  plastic  mixture. 
Therefore,  a  safe  rule  for  construction 
work  is  to  use  the  smallest  quantity  of 
mixing  water  that  will  give  a  sufficiently 
plastic  mixture  for  the  work  in  hand. 
Resistance  to  wear,  which  is  vital  in 
concrete  pavements,  floors  and  sidewalks, 
increases  with  compressive  strength. 
Thus,  the  smaller  the  quantity  of  mix- 
ing water  the  more  wear-resistant  will  be 
the  concrete. 

Because  of  variations  in  the  moisture 
content,  absorption  and  grading  of  the 
aggregate,  the  exact  amount  of  water 
that  will  be  required  for  a  given  mixture 
and  a  given  consistency  cannot  usually 
be  specified  in  advance.  The  aggregate 
may  contain  enough  water  to  reduce  con- 
siderably the  amount  of  mixing  water 
necessary;  fine  sand  or  small  pebbles  re- 
quire more  mixing  water  than  coarse  sand 
or  large  pebbles.  However,  approximate 
quantities,  applicable  to  usual  conditions, 
are  given  in  the  following  table: 
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APPROXIMATE  QUANTITY  OF  MIXING 
WATER  REQUIRED  FOR  CONCRETE 


Mix 

Approximate  Mix  as 
Usually  Expressed 

Water  Re.iuirod 

(Gallons  per  sack 

of  Cement) 

Volume 
of  Ag- 
gregate 
After 
Mixing 

Cement 

Aggregate 

Mini- 

Maxi- 

Cement 

Fine 

Coarse 

7X 

\^ 

2 
3 

2>i 

3 
3 
4 

5 
6 

5 
6 

6 

6K 

71-4 
8i4 

Mixing  water  has  two  functions  in 
concrete:  first,  to  hydrate  the  cement; 
and,  second,  to  produce  a  workable  con- 
sistency. Rich  mixtures  require  less  mix- 
ing water  per  sack  of  cement  than  lean 
ones  because  the  smaller  volume  of  ag- 
gregate requires  less  mixing  water  to  at- 
tain a  given  consistency. 

Mixtures  for  reinforced  concrete  must 
usually  be  more  plastic  than  for  mass 
concrete  or  for  pavements.  Therefore, 
more   mixing   water   is    needed    and    the 


required  strength  can  be  obtained  only 
by  using  more  cement.  Obviously,  it  is 
economy  to  limit  the  quantity  of  mix- 
ing water  to  the  smallest  possible  amount. 

The  consistency  to  be  used  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  work.  For  mass  work, 
sidewalks  and  pavements,  the  concrete 
can  be  fairly  stiff.  For  reinforced  con- 
crete floors  the  consistency  must  be  a 
little  more  plastic  so  that  the  concrete 
can  be  worked  into  place  around  the  steel 
without  difficulty.  For  thin  reinforced 
concrete  walls  the  mixture  must  be  even 
more  plastic.  For  all  work,  however,  the 
consistency  should  be  as  stiff  as  possible, 
extremely  wet  mixtures  should  never  be 
used. 

Remember  that  each  excess  pail  of 
mixing  water  may  decrease  the  strength 
of  concrete  as  much  as  if  two  pails  of 
cement  had  been  left  out.  Keep  the 
quantity  of  mixing  water  as  small  as 
practicable  for  the  class  of  work  under 
way.  Use  the  same  consistency  in  all 
batches. 


THOROUGH  MIXING  INCREASES  STRENGTH 


Two  batches  a  minute  from  a  concrete 
mixer  gives  a  rapid  output,  but  sacrifices 
considerable  strength  in  the  concrete. 
Two  batches  a  minute  usually  means  a 
net  time  of  mixing,  after  all  the  materials 
are  in  the  drum,  of  only  fifteen  seconds. 
That  is  not  enough  for  thorough  mixing 
and  will  develop  only  part  of  the  potential 
strength  of  the  mixture.  Moreover,  con- 
crete that  has  not  been  thoroughly  mixed 
will  not  be  uniform  in  quality:  it  is  likely 
to  contain  stone  pockets  or  voids  which 
are  weak  spots  and  which  may  permit 
objectionable  leakage. 

Tests  show  that  the  time  of  mixing 
materially  affects  the  strength  of  concrete. 

These  tests  also  show  that  thorough 
mixing  makes  much  more  uniform  con- 


crete. Specimens  made  of  concrete  mixed 
for  only  15  seconds  showed  a  mean  varia- 
tion 'of  30  per  cent  in  strength,  while 
specimens  made  of  concrete  mixed  for 
two  minutes  varied  less  than  10  per  cent. 
Furthermore,  thorough  mixing  gives  in- 
creased plasticity.  This  means  a  more 
workable  mixture  and  less  labor  required 
in  placing. 

Changes  in  the  speed  of  the  mixer 
between  12  and  25  revolutions  per  minute 
(R.  P.  M.)  have  little  effect  on  the 
strength  of  concrete.  It  is  time  of  mix- 
ing, not  speed  of  mixing,  that  insures 
strength  and  quality.  Resistance  to  wear, 
so  important  in  floors  and  pavements,  in- 
creases with  compressive  strength.  The 
increased  strength  and  resistance  to  wear 
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i)l>taineil  l>y  thorough  mixing  are  lieciii- 
cdly  worth  while.  If  increased  output 
is  necileil,  lion't  speed  up  the  mixer — 
use  a  larger  one  or  get  a  second  mixer. 

Mixing  the  concrete  for  five  minutes 
will  give  a  still  further  increase  in 
strength.  Five  minutes  is,  of  course, 
longer  than  would  be  feasible  on  most 
construction  work,  but  mixing  for  one  to 
two  minutes  after  all  materials,  including 
water,  are  in  the  mixer  drum  is  feasible 
and  should  be  required. 

When  a  mixer  is  speeded  up,  rapid  out- 
put is  temporarily  secured.  However, 
this  spurt  is  usually  followed  by  a  perioti 
w  hen  the  mixer  is  idle,  because  of  delays  in 
delivery  of  materials,  completion  of  forms, 
or  other  causes.  In  most  cases  just  as  much 
concrete  woukl  be  placed  per  day  or  per 
week  with  a  longer  time  of  mixing,  and  the 
concrete  would  be  of  much  better  quality. 


The  bridge  engineer  of  one  large  rail- 
way system  requires  his  bridge  gangs  to 
mix  all  concrete  at  least  two  minutes. 
.At  first  some  of  the  foremen  obiccteil 
to  this  rule  as  unnecessary  and  inefficient, 
but  at  the  end  of  a  year  the  foremen  all 
agreed  that  not  only  had  they  placed 
better  concrete  than  ever  before,  but  the 
concrete  had  been  easier  to  handle  and 
the  total  time  required  on  each  job  ha<l 
been  reduced. 

The  Progress  Report  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Standard  Specifications  for 
Concrete  and  Reinforced  Concrete,  issued 
in  June,  1921,  states:  "The  mixing  of 
each  batch  shall  continue  not  less  than 
\yi  minutes  after  all  the  materials  are 
in  the  mixer."  The  general  adoption  of 
this  rule  would  do  much  to  improve  the 
quality  and  strength  of  concrete. 


PROPER  CURING  INCREASES  STRENGTH 


Careful  distinction  should  be  matie  be- 
tween the  requirements  of  concrete  for 
water  during  the  mixing  operation  ami  in 
curing.  .\  safe  rule  to  follow  is  to  use  the 
smallest  quantity  of  mixing  water  that 
will  produce  a  sufficiently  plastic  mixture 
for  the  work  in  hand,  and  then  to  give 
the  surface  of  the  concrete  as  much  curing 
water  as  possible  after  the  concrete  is 
placed. 

Concrete  hardens  because  of  chemical 
reactions  between  portland  cement  and 
water.  Down  to  an  amount  less  than 
can  be  used  in  construction  work,  the 
smaller  the  quantity  of  mixing  water  the 
stronger  will  be  the  concrete.  Therefore, 
the  quantity  of  mixing  water  should  be 
reduceil  as  far  as  possible.  However,  once 
the  concrete  is  placed,  and  it  has  hard- 
ened, conditions  change  and  ample  curing 
water  should  be  provided. 

The  chemical  reactions  of  the  harden- 
ing of  concrete  are  slow,  and  if  sufficitnt 


moisture  is  not  present  they  cannot  be 
completed.  The  mixing  water  essential 
to  proper  hardening  of  freshly  placed  con- 
crete is  often  lost  by  absorption  or  evap- 
oration even  after  the  concrete  has  begun 
to  harden.  L'nder  such  conditions,  con- 
crete attains  only  part  of  its  potential 
strength.  Therefore,  the  water  content 
of  freshly  placed  concrete  should  be  con- 
served. Keeping  concrete  damp  during 
its  early  hardening  period,  or,  in  other 
words,  providing  plenty  of  curing  water, 
prevents  evaporation  of  necessary  moist- 
ure, and  permits  concrete  to  harden  under 
favorable   conditions. 

Protect  Concrete  While 
Harueninc; 
Tests  show  that  protection  during  the 
early  hardening  period  greatly  increases 
the  strength  and  resistance  to  wear  of 
concrete.  .All  specimens  were  tested  at 
the  same  age — four  months.  One  set 
was  allowed  to  harden  in  air  for  the  full 
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four  months;  the  second  set  was  storetl 
in  damp  sand  for  three  days  and  in  air 
for  the  remaining  1 17  days;  the  third  set 
was  stored  in  liamp  sand  21  days  nm\  in 
air  the  remaining  99  days;  while  the 
fourth  set  was  stored  in  damp  sand  the 
full  120  days  and  was  tested  while  still 
damp.  Thus  the  increased  strength  anil 
resistance  to  wear  was  caused  solely  by 
the  better  curing  conditions  provided. 

Keeping  concrete  damp  for  the  first 
ten  days  increased  its  compressive 
strength  75  per  cent,  for  three  weeks  115 
per  cent,  and  for  four  months  145  per 
cent. 

Keeping  concrete  damp  tor  the  first 
ten  days  decreased  the  amount  ot  wear 
40  per  cent,  and  for  three  weeks  55  per 
cent.  Keeping  concrete  damp  for  four 
months  did  not  cause  a  further  decrease 
in  wear,  but  the  specimens  were  tested 
damp.  Had  they  been  allowed  to  dry  out 
for  a  few  days  before  being  tested,  the 
amount  of  wear  would  probably  have 
been  less. 

Reversing  the  form  of  these  wear  re- 
sults, ten  days  protection  increased  the 
resistance  to  wear  of  concrete  65  per 
cent,  and  three  weeks  protection  120 
per  cent.  Thus  proper  curing  increases 
the  resistance  to  wear  of  concrete  almost 


in  the  same  proportion  as  the  compressive 
strength.    Needless  to  say,  resistance  to 
wear   is   an    important   consideration    in 
floors,  pavements  and  platforms. 
Methods  of  Protecting 

Freshly  placed  concrete  can  be  kept 
damp  in  several  ways.  Drenching  the 
subbase  and  forms  with  water  before 
concrete  is  placed  will  reduce  absorption. 
Horizontal  surfaces,  such  as  floors  and 
pavements,  can  be  covered  with  damp 
sand  the  day  after  they  are  laid,  when 
they  have  hardened  sufficiently  to  pre- 
vent pitting  the  surface,  and  kept  damp 
by  frequent  sprinkling.  Sometimes  small 
dikes  of  clay  are  built  around  a  section 
of  floor  or  pavement,  which  is  then 
flooded  with  water.  Vertical  surfaces 
can  be  kept  damp  by  frequent  sprinkling 
of  the  forms  or  exposed  concrete.  Some- 
times walls  are  covered  with  canvas  or 
burlap,  which  is  drenched  with  water 
several  times  a  day. 

Keeping  concrete  damp  the  first  ten 
days  will  give  the  owner  over  65  per  cent 
better  value  for  his  money.  Three  weeks' 
protection  will  give  still  greater  increase 
in  value.  There  is  nothing  that  can  be 
done  to  concrete  that  will  pay  such  big 
dividends  in  better  concrete  as  proper 
use  of  water  in  mixing  and  in  curing. 


The  twenty-fifth  Annual  Convention 
of  the  League  of  California  Municipali- 
ties will  be  held  at  Coronado,  Septem- 
ber 10th-14th,  1923. 

Start  making  your  arrangements  to  attend  NOW 
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WHAT  THE  CITIES  ARE  DOING 


Salinas.  City  Trustees  have  awarded 
contract  to  the  Clark  Henery  Construc- 
tion Company  for  the  pavement  of  sev- 
eral streets  with  a  black  base  coated 
Warrenite  surface.  The  low  bids  sub- 
mitted for  4  inch  paving  including  the 
grading  was  .209  per  square  foot  and  for 
4^-2  inch  paving  .234  per  square  foot  in- 
cluding the  grading. 

Arroyo  Grande.    A  special  election  has 
been  called  to  submit  to  the  electors  the 
question  of  voting  22,000  bonds  for  the 
construction  of  a  concrete  bridge  across 
the  Arroyo  Grande  beach  on  Mason  St. 
Los  Angeles  will  elect  a  board  of  free- 
holders in  June  to  draft  a  new  charter. 
Beverley  Hills.     At  a  special  election 
held  on  July  6th,   1923,  this  city  voted 
overwhelmingly  bond  issues  for  improve- 
ments  aggregating  ?640,000   as   follows: 
$400,000 — for  Water  Works  System. 
?50,000 — for  a  city  hall    site^ 
?25,000 — for   a  garbage    incinerator. 
?25,00O — for   road    machinery. 
?  140,000 — for  sewers. 
This  is  indeed  a  progressive  program 
of  municipal  improvements  for  a  city  of 
some  750  population. 

Calistoga.  475,000  square  feet  of  5- 
inch  Portland  cement  concrete  pavement 
projected  in  this  city.  (Protests  to  be 
heard  on  the  12th.) 

San  Mateo.  Bids  on  332,000  square 
feet  of  concrete  base  with  asphaltic  top 
rejected  and  plans  and  specifications  are 
being  prepared  for  one  course  5-inch 
Portland    cement  concrete  pavement. 

St.  Helena.  Plans  and  specifications 
have  been  adopted  for  resurfacing  the 
western  end  of  Main  Street'  with  6-inch 
Portland  cement  pavement. 

Auburn.  Voted  80,000  General  Obliga- 
tion Bonds  for  paving  all  approaches  to 


state  highway.  Approximately  one  mil- 
lion square  feet  of  Portland  cement  con- 
crete pavement  is  projected  for  this  year. 
Porterville.  City  Engineer  instructed  to 
prepare  plans  and  specifications  for  pav- 
ing 35  blocks,  5-inch  Portland  cement 
concrete  pavement  with  7-inch  edge. 

Napa  recently  voted  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $600,000  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  municipal  water  system.  The  bonds 
were  carried  by  a  vote  of  1,483  yes  and 
67  noes. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  city  has 
been    making  extensive   street   improve- 
ments  with   both  concrete  and  aisphalt 
macadam  pavements,  approximating  an 
expense  of  $50,000  annually.     The  city 
has  recently  undertaken  the  re-numbering    i 
of  buildmgs  on  its  streets.   Improvements 
have  also  been  made  to  the  city  hall  in    'i 
the  way  of  enlarging  the  office  of  City    < 
Clerk  who  is  ex-officio  tax  collector  and    \ 
treasurer.    Steel  filing  devices  have  been     . 
installed,  also  a  Kardex  System  for  filing    i 
water  bills,   which  system   by   the  way,     . 
we  find  very  convenient. 

Very  truly  yours, 

H.  H.  THOMPSON.        ' 
City   Clerk. 
IVhittier     has     just     purchased     new 
quarters  for  the  city  offices  on  a  site  on     ' 
which  the  officials  expect  to  build"  a  city 
hall.     The  location  is  just  opposite  the     : 
city  library  and  is  regarded  as  the  begin-     j 
ning  of  a  civic  center.    The  city  will  soon     \ 
vote  on  the  question  of  issuing  bonds  for 
the  purchase  of  three  park  sites,  one  of 
which   it   is   proposed    to   use    for   play-     \ 
ground  and  picnic  purposes.    An  election     j 
is  expected  to  be  called  in  the  near  future 
for  the  annexation  of  considerable   ter-     .; 
ritory  west,  south  and  east  of  the  present     \ 
corporate  limits,  a  large  portion  of  which     \ 
is  already  subdivided  and  built  upon. 
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'        During  the  past  \ear  many  thousand 
I  square   feet   of  cement   concrete   paving 
was  laid  throughout  the  cit> .     Property 
is  now  being  assessed  at  full  market  value 
i  instead  of  fifty  percent  thereof  as  former- 
;  ly;  however,   the   tax  rate  was  reduced 
more  than  half  as  the  result  thereof.   The 
Board  of  Trustees  is  now  considering  the 
passage  of  a  zoning  ordinance,  a  map  for 
j   which  was  recently  prepared  by  the  City 
I    Planning  Commission.    A  Set  Back  Ordi- 
nance  is   also   included,   likewise   a   new 
Building  Ordinance. 

CLALNCY  O.  TRUEBLOOD, 
City  Clerk. 

Kingsbitrg.  Realizing  the  need  of  a  city 
park  and  picnic  ground,  a  movement  is  on 
foot  in  this  community  to  purchase  thirty 
acres  of  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Kings 
River,  one  mile  south  of  the  city  limits 
on  the  state  highway.  The  property  is 
beautifully  shaded  with  large  oak  trees 
some  of  which  have  a  spread  of  almost 
two  hundred  feet.  Leading  citizens  of  the 
community  feel  that  the  city  can  ill 
afford  to  pass  up  this  opportunity  of  se- 
curing this  property  and  a  strong  effort 
is  being  made  to  exercise  the  option 
which  the  chamber  ot  commerce  now 
holds. 

In  the  way  of  public  improvements, 
Kingsburg  is  now  having  pavement  laid 
on  19th  and  20th  Avenues,  Riverside 
Street  and  a  portion  of  California  Street. 
The  paving  when  completed  will  make 
East  Park  Addition  to  Kingsburg  a  very 
well  paved  and  desirable  residence  district 
while  California  Street  will  facilitate 
heavy  hauling  to  the  industrial  section 
of  the  city. 

Kingsburg,  California, 

June  10,  1923. 

Montebello  has  voted  a  $300,000  High 
School  Building,  and  ground  has  just 
been  broken  for  the  same.  At  a  special 
election  held  June  12,  1923,  the  question 
"Shal  Montebello  Have  Pool  Halls,"  was 


defeated  by  ne.arly  two  to  one.  .\i  a 
special  election  held  July  10,  1923, 
Montebello  voted  to  purchase  a  10-acre 
park  site  for  a  central  park. 

The  city  has  purchased  a  new  Fageol 
twenty-nine  passenger  motor  bus,  to  be 
delivered  in  .'\ugust  for  the  Municipal 
Bus  Line,  this  making  four  buses  in 
operation  on  Municipal  Service.  This 
bus  service  is  new,  having  been  started 
January  1,  1923,  with  three  buses,  has 
already  called  for  an  additional  bus  to 
take  care  of  the  fast  increase  in  popula- 
tion. 

\'erv  trulv  vours, 
L.  G.'h'eRR, 
City  Clerk,  City  of  Montebello. 

Azusa  has  just  completed  eleven  miles 
of  paved  roadways  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  backing  an  effort  to  vote 
for  an  additional  $40,000  bond  issue  to 
complete  all  the  streets  in  the  city. 

The  city  has  recently  purchased  a 
750  gallon  pumper,  Seagrave  fire  engine 
at  a  cost  of  $15,000  and  have  remodeled 
a  two  story  brick  building  near  the . 
Santa  Fe  depot  for  its  accommodation. 
Yours  verv  trulv, 

J.'  O.   bURRELL, 

City   Clerk. 

Claremont  has  bought  a  new  fire  truck 
from  the  American-LaFrance  Fire  Engine 
Company,  a  Type  89,400  gallon  pumper. 
This  with  the  Ford  chemical  should 
furnish  adequate  protection.  Our  water 
pressure  is  very  good. 

The  city  is  taking  steps  to  call  a  bond 
election   in   the   fall    for   a   sewer  outfall 
and  the  paving  of  a  number  of  streets. 
Yours  very  trulv, 

J     D.'  JOHXSOX, 

City    Clerk. 

Pittsburg  has  just  awarded  contracts 
tor  paving  thirteen  blocks  of  down-town 
streets  with  five  inches  of  concrete  and 
e  ghteen  blocks  of  residential  streets  with 
oil  macadam.  These  streets  are  to  be 
adorned  with  electroliers. 
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A  new  residential  subdivision  is  being 
developed  to  meet  the  housing  require- 
ments made  necessary  through  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Columbia  Steel  Corpora- 
tion and  the  increasing  growth  of  the 
other  industries  located  here. 

The  city  has  acquired  a  site  on  the 
water  front  for  building  a  municipal 
fishermen's  wharf  and  ferry  landing. 

We  have  recently  completed  and  now 
occupy  one  of  the  finest  city  halls  in 
California. 

.At  the  last  meeting  of  the  city  council 
the  purchase  of  a  new  Seagrave  triple 
combination  fire  engine,  was  authorized. 
This  is  the  second  Seagrave  that  the 
city  has  purchased  within  the  last  three 
years  and  with  this  new  equipment,  we 
have  one  of  the  most  efficient  volunteer 
fire  departments  anywhere.  Our  fire 
loss  last  year  amounted  to  less  than  ?2(X). 
K.  M.  DORTON, 
City  Manager. 

Sacramento  and  outlying  territory  has 
just  voted  to  create  a  municipal  utility 
district  under  the  1921  .Act.  The  vote 
was  6314  yes  to  978  no. 

H.  G.   DENTOX, 

City   Clerk. 

San  Dit'go  recently  sold  bonds  aggre- 
gating J920,5(K),  which  had  been  voted 
in  March  and  .April,  the  proceeils  of 
which  are  to  be  cxpentled  as  follows: 

$100,(XX)  on  paving  projects. 

$495,500  on  completion  of  municipal 
pier  No.  2. 

$325,000  on  extension  of  water  mains 
and  construction  of  a  million- 
gallon  capacity  stanti-pipe. 

Another  issue  of  ?400,(XX)  has  been 
voted  for  the  construction  of  a  second 
main  conduit  connecting  the  city's  dis- 
tributing system  with  the  Lower  Otay 
Reservoir,   on    the    inipounding   system. 


These  bonds  will  be  sold  as  soon  as  the  L 
final  detailed  plans  have  been  completed.  J 

The  city  has  established  a  special  tax  Ij 
rate  of  I  cent  on  each  hundred  dollars'  |; 
valuation  for  the  planting  and  main-  { 
tenance  of  street  trees.  This  tax  will  I 
yield  approximately  $10,000  a  year  on  I 
the  present  assessed  valuation.  « 

By  recent  charter  amendments  the  J 
water  commission  has  been  abolished,  ' 
and  the  work  of  that  department  has  ' 
passed  under  the  control  of  the  manager  i 
of  operation.  I 

The  main  buildings  of  the  Panama-  j 
California  Exposition  period  of  1915-16  \ 
have  been  repaired  and  made  practically  I 
permanent,  and  are  being  placed  in  use  . 
for  museums,  American  Legion  head-  ; 
quarters,  art  centers,  etc.  To  the  re-  ! 
habilitation  fund  the  city  contributed  j 
$25,000,  the  county  $25,000,  and  over  \ 
$50,0(X)  was  raised  by  popular  subscrip-  ' 
tion. 

Two  Junior  High  Schools,  each  with  a 

capacity    of    about    1000    pupils,    were 

placed    in    commission    during    the    past 

year.  j 

ALLEX   H.   WRIGHT, 

City  Clerk.    | 

Sunnyvale.   On  July  16,  1923,  bids  will    ' 
be  received   for  the  purchase  of  $5000 
worth  of  Sanitary  and  Sewer  Extension 
Bonds,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the    ' 
Outfall  Sewer.  ' 

Last  week  the  lift  pump  at  the  Mu- 
nicipal Water  Plant  was  lowered  16  feet 
6  inches.  ^'erv  trulv  vours,  , 

IDA  TRl  BSCHEXCK.       \ 

Susanville   has   called   an    election    for 
June  26,  1923,  to  vote  additional  bonds    ! 
to  construct  a  new  town  hall  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $34,000. 

M.  J.  TILLEY, 

Town    Engineer. 
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Six  Years'  Accomplishments  in  Alameda,  Calif. 

Under   the 

City  Manager  Form  of  Government 

By  Ci.iiTON  F..  HicKOK,  City  Manager 

Written  ExpressK-  for  Pacific  Municipalities 


On  June  1,  1923,  the  City  of  Alameda 
completed  a  period  of  six  years  under  the 
City  Manager  form  of  government.  This 
period  is  of  long  enough  duration  to  have 
given  a  thorough  and  conclusive  test  of 
the  idea.  It  can  safely  be  said  that  the 
citizens  of  Alameda  are  practically  unani- 
mous in  believing  that  the  City  Manager 
idea  has  proven  highly  successful  in  this 
City  during  the  six  years  that  it  has  been 
in  operation.  Not  only  has  there  been 
achieved  a  long  list  of  civic  accomplish- 
ments and  an  era  of  constructive  pro- 
jects, but  there  has  also  been  developed 
an  atmosphere  of  harmony  and  coopera- 
tion between  the  various  City  officials 
and  employees.  There  is  a  closer  co- 
ordination and  cooperation  between  all 
departments  of  the  City.  Improvement 
clubs  and  other  citizen  groups  have 
evidenced  a  greater  interest  in  civic  af- 
fairs and  have  cooperated  with  the  ad- 
ministration in  achieving  the  consum- 
mation of  various  projects. 

The  material  aspect  of  the  City  has 
improved  as  evidenced  in  better  streets, 
expansion  and  development  of  park  areas, 
better  care  of  street  trees  and  the  clean- 
ing up  of  vacant  lots  throughout  the 
City.  Zoning  and  set  back  ordinances 
have  been  adopted  which  protect  the 
residential  areas  from  the  invasion  ot 
undesirable  structures.  A  spirit  of  co- 
operation with  the  adjacent  cities  has 
been  developed  which  has  resulted  al- 
ready in  the  formation  of  a  public  utility 
district  embracing  nine  nearby  munici- 
palities, the  purpose  of  the  district  being 
to  develop  an  adequate  supply  of  water. 
The  City  of  Alameda  initiated  the  move- 


ment for  the  removal  of  two  estuary 
bridges  and  the  substitution  of  a  modern 
tube  therefor  and  the  whole  county 
showed  a  spirit  of  cooperation  in  voting 
the  necessary  bonds  to  the  extent  of 
$4,500,000.  Various  other  results  have 
been  achieved  during  the  six  year  period, 
a  brief  report  of  which  may  be  of  in- 
terest. 

Budget  System 

A  modern  method  of  municipal  ac- 
counting has  been  established,  incorpor- 
ating the  budget  into  the  books  of  the 
Auditor.  The  system  of  account  numbers 
is  so  complete  that  it  shows  in  detail  the 
annual  expenditures  for  each  subdivision 
of, the  various  departments.  The  rev- 
enues as  well  as  the  expenditures  of  the 
City  are  so  accounted  for,  that  at  any 
time  during  the  year  the  exact  condition 
of  the  City  finances  can  be  determined 
with  a  minimum  of  effort.  The  ex- 
penditures of  the  City  are  budgeted  in 
great  detail  and  adherence  to  the  budget 
required  from  all  departments.  A  graphic 
chart  of  progressive  expenditures  in  each 
department  is  maintained  by  the  City 
Manager  which  results  in  constant  fa- 
miliarity with  and  control  of  the  ex- 
penditures. 

TiDELAND  Rentals 

The  State  of  California  in  1913  granted 
to  the  City  of  Alameda  all  submerged 
lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the"  City 
and  situated  below  the  line  of  mean  high 
tide.  A  considerable  area  of  these  sub- 
merged lands  had  been  used  for  many 
years  by  different  private  concerns  with- 
out payment  of  rental   but   it   was   not 
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until  the  advent  of  the  City  Manager 
form  of  government  in  1917  that  steps 
were  taken  by  the  City  to  collect  rental 
for  the  use  of  this  City  property.  As  a 
consequence  of  an  investigation  and  re- 
port by  the  first  City  Manager,  Chas.  E. 
Hewes,  the  City  Council  entered  into 
leases  with  the  various  users  of  the  City's 
submerged  lands,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
City  is  now  receiving  an  annual  rental  of 
$7,750. 

Industrial  Railroad 
For  a  great  many  years  successive 
City  -Councils  of  Alameda  had  dis- 
cussed the  construction  of  a  freight  line 
railroad  along  the  northern  waterfront 
of  Alameda  to  serve  the  industrial  area 
of  the  City.  In  1918  under  the  impetus  of 
war  development  the  City  constructed 
the  first  unit  of  the  industrial  railroad 
along  Clement  Avenue  from  Broadway 
to  Grand  Street,  a  distance  of  a  mile 
and  a  quarter,  at  a  cost  of  $27,000.  This 
railroad  proved  of  great  value  to  the 
various  industries  along  the  estuary  and 
was  a  very  material  assistance  in  ex- 
pediting work  on  government  projects. 
The  ownership  of  this  industrial  railroad 
by  the  City  is  of  tremendous  potential 
value  as  it  forms  the  key  to  industrial 
development  of  Alameda's  northern 
waterfront  as  well  as  that  of  the  future 
U.  S.  Naval  Base.  The  city  intends  to 
retain  its  ownership  of  this  railroad  and 
will  jealously  guard  against  any  attempt 
tending  towards  its  acquirement  by 
privately  owned  corporations. 

Fire  Department 
The  Fire  Department  of  the  City  of 
.Alameda  during  the  last  six  years  has 
been  developed  from  an  under-manned 
call  system  with  inadequate  equipment 
to  a  fij;st-class  two  platoon  department 
thoroughly  equipped  with  up  to  date 
triple  combination  fire  engines  and  auxil- 
iary apparatus.  The  department  has  ex- 
panded from  a  personnel  of  24  full  time 


men  in  1917  to  47  men  at  the  present 
time.  The  installation  of  the  two  platoon 
fire  system  is  in  keeping  with  the  modern 
humanitarian  trend  of  society,  which  be- 
lieves that  no  man  should  be  expected  to 
be  on  duty  continuously. 

Police  Department 
Until  the  advent  of  the  City  Manager 
form  of  government  in  1917,  the  Police 
Department  was  operated  on  the  basis 
of  two  shifts  of  twelve  hours  each.  This 
was  at  once  changed  to  the  basis  of  three 
shifts  of  eight  hours  each  with  a  resultant 
increase  in  efficiency.  By  a  more  scien- 
tific readjustment  of  patrolmen  in  sec- 
tions according  to  the  complaints  ema- 
nating therefrom,  this  change  to  a  three 
shift  basis  was  made  without  increasing 
the  number  of  officers  on  the  force.  There 
resulted  not  only  better  working  condi- 
tions for  the  men  but  a  more  efficient 
patrolling  of  the  City. 

In   April,    1920,   a   police   woman   was 
added  to  the  force  in  order  to  better  con- 
trol   the    problems    occasioned    by    Ala- 
meda's  numerous   beach   resorts.      This    .i 
innovation  has  proven  extremely  valuable 
as  a  protection  to  the  youth  of  both  sexes 
and  has  met  with   the  enthusiastic  ap- 
proval of  the   citizens,   particularly   the 
womens'  clubs.      In    1919   a  motorcycle      ! 
officer  was  appointed  to  prevent  speed-      j 
ing  and  other  traffic  violations.  J 

Streets 
The  street  pavements  of  Alameda  are       ' 
mostly  oil  macadam.    In  1917,  according      | 
to  a  condition  survey  of  the  pavement  of      ,' 
every  block  in  the  City,  only  23%  of  the 
street  area  was  in  good  condition.   Today 
70%   of  the   pavement    throughout   the       ji 
City  is  in  good  condition  and  25%  ad-      '. 
ditional    is   in    a   fairly   good   condition.       1 
The  Street  Department  maintains  a  full      { 
equipment  for  scarifying  and  resurfacing       '< 
the  oil  macadam  pavements  and  all  of     J 
this  work  is  done  by  the  City  itself.  Each     I 
season  from  10  to  12  miles  of  streets  are     I 
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rr^urhiced  and  placed  in  first-class  condi- 
tiiiii.  The  streets  are  now  in  better  condi- 
ridii  than  they  have  ever  been.  The  re- 
surfacing of  the  oil  macadam  streets  is 
tidiic  at  a  cost  of  2  cents  per  square  foot. 

A  local  ordinance  was  adopted  in  1921 
by  which  the  City  is  able  to  compel  prop- 
erty owners  to  construct  concrete  curbs 
in  front  of  their  property.  As  a  result 
a  uniform  concrete  curbing  is  gradually 
being  obtained  along  all  the  streets.  After 
a  property  owner  constructs  a  concrete 
curb,  the  City  puts  in  a  flat  cemented 
gutter,  replacing  the  old  cobble  stone 
curved  gutter.  As  a  consequence  not  only 
is  the  appearance  of  the  street  improved, 
but  the  cleaning  of  the  streets  is  facili- 
tated and  made  cheaper. 

Street  sweepers  in  white  uniforms  have 
been  placed  on  the  business  streets  and 
main  thoroughfares  and  as  a  consequence 
the  streets  present  a  neat  appearance 
which  has  been  favorably  commented 
upon  by  visitors. 

Sew^ers 

During  1921  the  North  Side  Sewer,  a 
reinforced  concrete  pipe  with  a  maximum 
diameter  of  54  inches  was  constructed  in 
order  to  relieve  a  serious  situation  which 
had  existed  for  many  years  in  that  por- 
tion of  Alameda  west  of  Grand  Street. 
Practically  one  third  of  the  city's  popu- 
lation is  served  by  this  sewer.  The  bond 
issue  for  this  project  was  $175,000,  but 
the  work  was  actually  completed  at  a 
cost  of  ?1 50,486,  a  saving  of  practic- 
ally 225,000. 

Parks  and  Recreation 

During  the  last  six  years  two  parks 
have  been  acquired  and  developed  by  the 
City,  namely  Franklin  Park  and  an  ad- 
dition to  Washington  Park.  The  City 
now  has  five  well  maintained  and  attrac- 
tive parks  for  the  pleasure  and  recrea- 
tion of  its  citizens.  At  Washington  Park 
there  has  recently  been  constructed  a 
beautiful     comfort    station     for    women 


which  is  a  credit  to  the  City.  At  this 
same  park  a  baseball- ground  with  large 
bleachers  and  exceptionally  well  built 
metal  backstop  has  been  developed. 

The  Park  Department  now  has  charge 
of  all  street  trees  and  a  crew  of  men  is 
maintained  during  the  fall  of  each  year 
in  uniformly  trimming  these  trees 
throughout  the  City.  New  trees  are 
being  set  out  continuously  wherever 
needed.  The  policy  of  the  Park  Depart- 
ment taking  over  the  responsibility  for 
the  shade  trees  guarantees  expert  care 
of  these  most  valuable  assets. 

Weed  Cleaning 

An  ordinance  has  been  made  effective 
in  Alameda,  compelling  owners  of  all 
vacant  lots  to  remove  therefrom  debris, 
weeds  and  dry  grass.  This  law  is  strictly 
enforced  and  any  lot  not  cleaned  up  by 
July  1st  of  each  year  is  cleaned  by  the 
Street  Department  and  the  cost  becomes 
a  lien  against  the  property.  As  a  conse- 
quence the  attractive  appearance  of  the 
City  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  uniformly 
clean  lots. 

Ant  Eradication 

The  City  of  Alameda,  like  other  East 
Bay  Cities  seems  particularly  attractive 
to  the  Argentine  Ant,  which  is  a  source 
of  annoyance  to  the  housewife.  In  co- 
operation with  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Ala- 
meda, there  is  placed  each  season 
throughout  the  City,  thousands  of  bottles 
of  ant  poison.  The  City  now  makes  an 
annual  appropriation  for  this  problem  and 
the  actual  placing  of  the  bottles  in  the 
grounds  of  the  residences  is  done  by  the 
Boy  Scouts  organization. 

Refuse  Disposal 

A  change  has  been  made  in  the  method 
of  disposing  of  the  City  refuse.  The 
garbage  is  now  segregated  at  the  home 
and  collected  separately  by  the  scav- 
angers,  which  results  in  a  substantial 
revenue  for  the  City  and  also  keeps  down 
nuisances  from  flies  and  rodents.     The 
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garbage  is  sold  to  hog  raisers  at  a  rate 
of  approximately  $3.50  per  ton  and  re- 
sults in  a  revenue  of  about  J2,000  per 
year. 

Social  Service  Work 
The  handling  of  social  service  work  and 
health  center  cases  has  been  entirely 
changed  and  modernized  in  Alameda  since 
the  advent  of  the  City  Manager  form  of 
Government.  This  humanitarian  work 
has  come  to  be  acknowledged  as  one  of 
the  most  important  civic  functions  of 
American  cities,  and  the  City  of  Ala- 
meda can  well  be  proud  of  the  splendid 
results  being  obtained  here.  Trained 
workers  in  this  field  of  endeavor  have 
charge  of  this  department  in  Alameda 
and  this  City  has  an  enviable  record 
throughout  the  state.  There  is  now  under 
construction  at  a  cost  of  $40,000  a  splen- 
did new  building  to  be  known  as  the 
Alameda  Health  Center,  which  will  un- 
doubtedly be  one  of  the  finest  equipped 
and  operated  health  centers  in  the  country. 

Pensions 
The  pension  system  of  the  Police  and 
Fire  Departments  of  the  City  of  Ala- 
meda, like  that  of  practically  all  other 
cities,  was  created  many  years  ago  and 
was  not  established  upon  a  scientific 
acturial  basis.  As  a  consequence  it  was 
found  that  there  was  actually  a  deficit 
in  this  fund  of  $186,695,  and  that  unless 
something  was  done  shortly  to  protect 
the  interest  of  the  City  and  the  members 
of  the  Police  and  Fire  Department,  that 
a  most  serious  collapse  of  the  fund  would 
occur.  Consequently  an  actuary  was 
employed  to  investigate  and  report  upon 
the  matter.  As  a  result  a  new  pension 
fund  has  been  created  to  which  the  City 
is  contributing  annually  from  the  budget, 
an  amount  adequate  to  place  the  fund 
upon  a  sound  financial  basis.  In  other 
words  a  most  dangerous  pension  make- 
shift has  been  replaced  with  a  scientific 
system. 


Zoning  and  Set  Back  Ordinances 
In  conformity  with  the  growing  move- 
ment of  zoning  throughout  the  United 
States,  the  City  of  Alameda  in  February, 
1919,  adopted  a  zoning  ordinance  creat- 
ing zones  throughout  the  City  and  regu- 
lating the  type  of  structures  which  could 
be  built  therein.  The  City  of  Alameda  is 
largely  residential,  the  homes  being  most- 
ly of  a  single  family  type  and  the  pro- 
tection of  these  hornes  is  of  great  im- 
portance. In  March,  1922,  a  set  back 
ordinance  was  adopted  to  protect  home 
owners  from  having  a  new  house  or 
structure  built  beyond  the  prevailing 
front  line  of  homes  already  built,  a  re- 
striction which  adds  to  the  beautv  of  the 
City. 

It  was  found  after  four  years  ol  ex- 
perience with  the  original  zoning  ordi- 
nance that  it  was  not  exactly  suited  to 
the  needs  of  a  City  the  size  of  Alameda 
and  as  a  consequence  an  abbreviated  and 
modified  zoning  ordinance  was  adopted  in 
January,  1923,  which  affords  ample  pro- 
tection to  the  property  owners  of  the  City. 

Webster  Street  Tube 
The  movement  for  the  construction  of 
a  concrete  tube  to  replace  the  two  bridges 
now  across  the  estuary  in  the  vicinity  of 
Webster  Street,  was  originated  by  the 
City  Administration  of  Alameda  in  1919, 
and  has  been  fostered  continuously  since 
that  time.  The  benefits  to  both  land  and 
water  traffic  have  been  continuously  kept 
before  the  people  of  the  whole  county. 
As  a  result  an  organization  of  individual 
representatives  and  property  owners  was  . 
finally  formed  to  carry  the  idea  to  a  suc- 
cessful culmination,  which  was  achieved 
on  May  8,  1923,  when  the  people  of  the 
county  voted  bonds  to  the  extent  of 
$4,500,000,  to  construct  a  modern 
vehicular  tube  beneath  the  estuary,  there- 
by eliminating  all  obstruction  to  water 
traffic.  This  means  a  stimulus  to  the 
development  of  our  inner  harbor. 
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Water  District 
A  great  deal  of  the  credit  for  initiating 
the  movement  for  the  solution  of  the 
water  shortage  of  the  East  Bay  District 
is  due  the  City  of  Alameda.  This  question 
has  been  under  intensive  study  for  the  last 
four  years  and  Alameda  has  played  no 
small  part  in  lending  impetus  to  the 
movement.  There  has  resulted  the  forma- 
tion of  a  public  utility  district  embracing 
seven  cities  of  the  East  Bay  District,  the 
express  purpose  of  which  is  to  develop 
an  adequate  supply  of  water  for  the 
whole  area.  This  will  be  reflected  in  an 
industrial,  residential  and  financial  ex- 
pansion of  the  whole  territory. 

Compensation  Insura.nce 
The  City  of  Alameda  now  carries  its 
own  compensation  insurance  and  by 
annual  appropriations  in  the  budget, 
is  building  up  a  reserve  fund  fully  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
state  law.    There  is  now  $7500.00  in  this 


reserve  fund,  which  is  bearing  interest 
at  the  rate  of  4K%  per  annum.  The  city 
for  five  years  carried  this  insurance  with 
the  State  Compensation  Insurance  Fund 
liuring  which  time  it  paid  out  in  net 
premiums,  $17,319.27,  while  the  actual 
losses  during  that  period  were  only 
$2,777.00.  During  the  last  fiscal  year 
the  interest  on  the  reserve  fund  more  than 
paid  for  the  losses.  It  is  therefore  evident 
that  it  is  wisdom  for  the  city  of  Alameda 
to  carry  its  own  compensation  insurance. 

Cash  Surplus 

At  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  or  July 
1,  1923,  after  six  years  of  City  Manager 
Form  of  Government,  there  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  City  Treasurer,  a  cash  sur- 
plus of  $45,700.00.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  so  many  cities  have  found  a  deficit 
on  their  books  at  this  date,  the  citizens 
of  Alameda  can  view  with  pride  and 
satisfaction  this  very  substantial  sur- 
plus. 


The  Demonstration  Proportional  Representation 
Election  at  Chicago 


The  Illinois  Branch  of  the  Proportional 
Representation  League  conducted  this 
year  the  largest  unofficial  election  ever 
held  in  this  country  under  the  Hare 
system  of  proportional  representation. 
Some  eight  thousand  ballots  for  a  hypo- 
thetical commission  of  five  to  represent 
the  United  States  at  an  international 
conference  were  distributed  among  the 
political  science  classes  of  eight  large 
middle  western  universities  (i.  e.,  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  Iowa  State  University,  the 
University  of  Illinois,  Ohio  State  Uni- 


versity, Washington  University,  North- 
western University,  and  the  University 
of  Chicago),  the  Illinois  members  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Associa- 
tion of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  the  Women's 
International  League  for  Peace  and  Free- 
dom, labor  unions,  settlements,  two  high 
schools,  and  other  public  bodies.  Life 
and  Labor ^  the  organ  of  the  W'omen's 
Trade  Union  League,  and  the  Bulletin  ot 
the  Illinois  League  of  Women  Voters  also 
published  similar  ballots.  The  following 
ballot  was  used  together  with  the  stand- 
ard directions  to  the  voters. 
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DiREcntoNS   TO   Voters 

Put  the  figure  1  opposite  the  name  of  your  first  choice.  If  you  want  to 
express  also  second,  third,  and  other  choices,  do  so  by  putting  the  figure 
2  opposite  the  name  of  your  second  choice,  the  figure  3  opposite  the  name 
of  your  third  choice,  and  so  on.  You  may  express  thus  as  many  choices  as 
you  please,  without  any  regard  to  the  number  being  elected.  (Five  delegates 
are  to  be  elected  in  this  case.) 

Your  ballot  will  be  counted  for  your  first  choice  if  it  can  help  him.  If 
it  cannot  help  him,  it  will  be  transferred  to  the  first  of  your  choices  whom  it 
can  help. 

You  cannot  hurt  any  of  your  favorites  by  marking  lower  choices  for 
others.  The  more  choices  you  express,  the  surer  you  are  to  have  your  ballot 
count  for  one  of  them.  But  do  not  feel  obliged  to  express  choices  that  you  do 
not  really  have. 

A  ballot  is  spoiled  if  the  figure  1  is  put  opposite  more  than  one  name. 
If  you  spoil  this  ballot,  tear  it  across  once,  return  it  to  the  election  officer 
in  charge  of  the  ballots,  and  get  another  from  him. 

For  the   International   Confere.nce 


Jane  Addams  , 


General  Tasker  H. 


William  E.  Borah 


William  J.  Bryan 


Eugene  V.  Debs 


Samuel  Gompers 


Herbert  Hoover 


I         Charles  E.  Hughes 


I         Henry  C.  Lodge 


I         J.  P.  Morgan 


Oscar  W.  Underwood 


Woodrow  Wilson 


From  all  these  sources,  2,175  ballots 
were  returned,  of  which  only  eight,  or 
less  than  one-quarter  of  one  percent,  were 
invalid.    The  count  was  held  on  Thurs- 


day, May  4th,  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
L.  D.  White,  and  the  following  page 
shows  the  result  of  the  election. 
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The  steps  involved  in   the  count  will 
now  be  explained  in  detail. 

Ascertainment  of  Quota 
The  number  of  ballots  necessary  to 
elect  a  candidate  is  the  smallest  number 
which  can  elect  five  but  not  six  candi- 
dates. This  is  patently  1  more  than  the 
quotient  secured  by  dividing  2,167  by  6 
(i.  e.,  one  more  than  the  number  to  be 
elected.)  The  quota  was,  therefore,  361 
+  1  =  362.  Five  candidates  could  se- 
cufe  this  number  but  not  six. 

Election  of  Hughes  and  Wilson 
The  tabulation  of  ballots  according  to 
their  first  choices  showed  that  both 
Hughes  and  Wilson  had  received  more 
than  their  quota  and  were  therefore  elected. 
Transfer  of  Hughes's  Surplus 
Hughes's  679  ballots  were  317  more 
than  were  required  to  elect  him.  Had 
these  ballots  been  non-transferable,  they 
would  have  been  wasted,  but  under 
proportional  representation  they  are 
transferred  to  their  next  effective  choice! 
A  question  now  arises;  which  317  ballots 
are  thus  transferred  ?  There  are  two 
methods.  The  first  is  the  so-called 
"exact"  method,  by  which  the  second 
choices  of  all  the  679  ballots  would  be 
tabulated  and  the  317  ballots  distributed 
according  to  the  proportion  which  each 
candidate  had  received  of  the  next  ef- 
fective choices  of  the  679  ballots  as  a 
whole.  The  second  method  is  the  so- 
called  "chance"  method,  whereby  317 
ballots  would  be  selected  at  random  from 
the  total  number  and  these  ballots  then 
distributed  according  to  the  next  ef- 
fective choice  marked  upon  them.  It 
is,  of  course,  patent  that  such  a  "sample" 
will  reflect  with  great  accuracy  the  choices 
of  the  whole.  The  chance  method  was 
the  one  used  in  this  count  because  of  its 
greater  ease  and  its  substantial  accuracy. 
Thus  those  extra  ballots  upon  which 
Hughes  had  been  marked  as  first  choice 
and  Hoover  as  second  choice  would  be 
transferred  to  Hoover.  Those  upon  which 


^^  ilson  had  been  marked  as  second 
choice,  since  they  would  not  be  needed 
to  elect  Wilson,  who  had  already  at- 
tained his  quota,  were  transferred  to  the 
third  choice.  As  might  be  expected, 
Hoover  benefitted  most  frpm  the  transfer 
of  Hughes's  surplus,  receiving  113  of  the 
317  transferred  votes.  The  next  largest 
number,  65,  went  to  Lodge,  31  went  to 
Miss  Addams  and  the  remainder  as  in- 
dicated. 

Transfer  of  Wilson's  Surplus 
The  214  votes  that  Wilson  received 
that  were  not  needed  to  elect  him  were 
then  transferred  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples outlined  above.  Thirty  went  to 
Miss  Addams,  who  thereupon  secured  her 
quota  and  was  elected.  The  next  ef- 
fective choice  on  61  of  the  ballots  was 
Hoover,  who  thereby  secured  a  total  of 
341.  Thirty  went  to  Bryan,  23  to  Under- 
wood, and  varying  numbers  to  the  other 
candidates. 

Distribution  of  Bliss's  Ballots 
Three  candidates  were  by  now  elected: 
Hughes,  Wilson,  and  Jane  Addams.   Two 
remained  to  be  elected.    The  process  of 
elimination  was  now  begun  by  striking 
off  the  lowest  man  on  the  list.  Bliss,  and 
transferring    his    ballots    to    their    next 
effective  choice.     Fifteen  of  these  went 
to  Hoover,  bringing  his  total  to  356,  six 
went  to  Borah,  while  the  other  candidates    i 
received    scattered    votes.       One    ballot    I 
could  not  be  transferred  to  any  one  be-     t 
cause  all  the  other  choices  of  the  voter    ] 
had  already  been  elected.   Had  this  voter    ( 
chosen  to  indicate  other  choices,  it  would 
not  have  been  exhausted  but  would  in- 
stead have  been  transferred  to  the  next 
choice. 
Distribution  of  Morgan's  Ballots 
There  were  still  two  candidates  to  be 
elected,  so  Morgan,  the  candidate  who 
now  stood  lowest,  was  eliminated  and  his 
votes  transferred.     Six  went  to  Hoover, 
who   thereupon   attained  his  quota  and 
became  the  fourth  member  of  the  Com- 
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mission.     Lodge  was  the  next  effective  their  votes  were  by  now  exhausted,  all 

choice    on    thirteen    of   the    ballots    and  of  the  choices  marked  having  been  either 

Bryan  upon   ten,  while  the  others  were  elected  or  eliminated, 

distributed  as  shown  in  the  table.  Distribution  of  Debs'  Votes 

Distribution  of  Underwood's  Debs,   being   the   lowest   man   of  the 

Ballots  three    remaining    candidates,    was    now 

Since  there  was  still  another  member  of  eliminated.    One  hundred  and  five  of  his 

the   Commission    to   be   elected,   lender-  votes  went  to  Borah  and   24  to  Lodge 

wood,  who  was  now  the  candidate  lowest  and    sixty-five    were   exhausted.       As    a 

on  the  poll,  was  declared  eliminated  and  result  of  this  transfer,  Borah,  who  had 

his   votes    transferred   to   their   next   ef-  been   behind   Lodge,   now   forged   ahead 

fective  choice.     It  is  interesting  to  note  with  a  total  of  321  to  Lodge's  254. 

that    the   largest    number,    21,    went    to  Election  Ended — Borah  Elected 

Lodge,  showing   the   way   in   which   the  Lodge,  the  lower  of  the  two  candidates, 

voters'  preferences  cut  across  the  nominal  js   now   declared   eliminated.      Borah    is 

party   lines.      The  other  candidates   re-  the  only  candidate  that  remains  and  it  is 

ceived  varying  numbers  of  ballots.  Eleven  accordingly    unnecessary    to    transfer 

ballots  upon  which  all   the  choices  had  Lodge's  votes.    Borah  is  therefore  elected 

either   been   elected   or  eliminated   were  to  the  fifth  and  last  place. 

declared    exhausted    through    failure    on  „                 n               »                       t- 

,                ,-    ,                       .  -,.          ,.      ,  Salient   Points   About  the   Election 

the  part  of  the  voters  to  indicate  further  „ 

,    .  Results 

choices.  ,      TT                        r     L 

1.     How    many    ot    the    voters    were 

Distribution  of  Compere'  Ballots  represented  by  men  of  their  choice? 

Gompers  was  now  eliminated.  Twenty-  If  we  take  the  number  of  ballots  which 

two  of  his   ballots   found   their  way    to  had  as  their  first  choice  those  five  finally 

Lodge  as  their  next  effective  choice,  six-  elected,  we  have  the  following: 

teen  to  Borah,  fifteen  to  Debs,  and  seven  Number 

to  Bryan,  while  fourteen  were  by  now  Candidate                    First  Choices 

exhausted.  Hughes 679 

Distribution   of   Bryan's   Ballots  Wilson 576 

Bryan  was  next  eliminated.    The  next  Addams                                 301 

effective    choice    of   thirty-three    of   the  Hoover 167 

voters  was  Lodge,  and  thirty-two  Borah,  Borah ^"^ 

and  of  eighteen    Debs.      Forty-eight   of  Total _ 1828  or  80.7% 
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Thus  1828  or  80.7  per  cent  of  the  2167 
voters  had  their  first  choice  elected.  This 
is  indeed  a  great  contrast  to  the  results 
of  elections  held  under  our  present  system 
of  voting. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  what  about  the 
ballots  cast  for  Lodge  and  those  that 
were  exhausted?  Were  not  these  ballots 
ineffective  and  did  they  not  fail  to  elect 
any  one?  Technically  speaking  this  is 
true,  but  if  these  votes  are  analyzed,  it 
will  be  seen  that  only  a  small  fraction  of 
these  voters  did  not  see  some  one  of  their 
choice  elected.  Thus  of  the  144  "ex- 
hausted" ballots,  the  following  numbers 
saw  these  relative  choices  elected: 

First  choice  elected 61 

Second  choice  elected 54 

Third  choice  elected  10 

Fourth  choice  elected  6 

I'"ifth  choice  elected  1 

No  choice  elected  12 


Total 


.144 


Lodge,  the  last  man  defeated,  had  253 
ballots  at  the  end  of  the  tally;  of  these 
the  following  saw  their  choices  elected: 

P'irst  choice  elected 153 

Second  choice  elected 72 

Third  choice  elected 16 

Fourth  choice  elected 7 

No  choice  elected  5 

Total  253 

The  total  number  who  were  thus  com- 
pletely unrepresented  was  only  17  (12 
of  the  exhausted  ballots  plus  5  of  the 
Lodge  votes.)  This  was  only  seven- 
tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  votes  cast ! 

2.  Each  important  group  received 
representation  in  proportion  to  its 
strength.  Instead  of  the  majority  electing 
all  the  representatives  and  completely 
excluding  the  minority  from  representa- 
tion as  would  have  occurred  had  our 
present  system  of  voting  been  followed. 
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rlic   minority  groups   were  ahle   to  elect 
W  ilson  and  Jane  Addams. 

.\  The  voters  were  enabled  to  vote  for 
rlic  candidate  they  liked  most  without 
tVar  of  helping  the  candidate  they  liked 
least.  Thus  take  a  voter  who  preferred 
(Iciicral  Bliss  to  any  other  candidate,  but 
\\h(i  would  ordinarily  be  afraid  of  doing 
sii,  lest  he  split  the  Republican  vote  and 
alldw  the  Democratic  candidates  to  de- 
feat Hughes  and  Hoover — under  propor- 
tional representation,  he  could  vote  tor 
Bliss  as  first  choice,  Hughes  for  second, 
and  Hoover  for  third  and  know  that  if 
his  vote  failed  to  elect  Bliss,  it  would 
then  be  used  for  his  next  choices,  if  still 
needed.  The  same  protection,  of  course, 
applied  in  the  case  of  those  whose  favorite 
was  Debs,  but  who  under  our  present 
system  are  afraid  to  vote  for  him,  lest 
by  "throwing  away"  ballots  upon  him, 
they  would  be  helping  the  right  wing  of 
political  opinion  to  defeat  such  candi- 
dates as  Gompers,  Jane  Addams,  and 
Woodrow  Wilson. 


4.  As  a  result  of  the  transferable  vote, 
one  of  the  five  candidates  who  received 
the  largest  number  of  first  choices  was  not 
elected.  Debs  stood  fifth  on  the  list  of 
first  choices  with  130,  but  the  transfer 
of  the  Hughes  surplus  and  the  votes  of 
Bliss,  Morgan,  and  Underwood  showed 
that  on  the  whole  the  voters  preferred 
both  Borah  and  Lodge  to  him,  and  these 
candidates  accordingly  forged  ahead.  Yet 
had  it  not  been  for  the  transferable  vote, 
the  312  more  votes  than  were  needed  who 
voted  for  Hughes  and  those  who  voted 
for  the  lowest  candidates,  would  have 
been  compelled  to  see  Debs  elected  in 
preference  to  Lodge  and  Borah,  whereas 
they  in  reality  preferred  the  two  latter 
candidates.  The  transferable  vote,  in 
other  words,  prevents  a  party  from  being 
deprived  of  its  proportionate  representa- 
tion because  it  has  one  or  two  popular 
members  who  secure  far  more  votes  than 
their  needed  quota,  but  whose  ballots 
have  marked   as  second  choice   a   party 
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member   for   whom    few   have   voted   as 
first  choice. 

It  is  planned  to  conduct  another 
demonstration  election  next  year  when 
it  is  hoped  that  10,000  ballots  will  be 
polled. 

Civic  and  Personal  Responsibility 
For  Fire  Lx)sses 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  at  its  annual  convention  in  New 
York  in  May,  was  the  following  on  Fire 
Prevention: 

The  national  loss  through  the  waste  of 
fire  mounts  upward  at  a  rate  which  in- 
dicates the  need  of  immediate  attention 
in  each  state  and  in  every  city.  Within 
a  few  years  the  amount  in  property  values 
destroyed  in  the  United  States  by  fire  has 
increased  until  it  is  annually  in  excess 
of  the  entire  cost  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
In  large  part  this  figure  represents  waste 
which  can  be  prevented  by  effective  ac- 
tion by  states  and  cities.  Personal  lia- 
bility for  damages  accruing  to  others 
through  fire  caused  by  gross  negligence 
should  be  enforced  in  ways  which  will 
bring  home  to  individuals  their  proper 
responsibility. 


Number.  Age  and  Experience 
of  City  Managers 

The  Ninth  Yearbook  of  the  Citv 
Managers'  .Association,  published  April 
1,  1923,  lists  311  cities  which  are  now 
operating  under  the  city  manager  plan, 
or  have  adopted  it.  These  range  in  size 
from  McCracken,  Kans.,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  491,  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  with 
796,841.  Only  three  cities  have  aban- 
doned the  plan  by  vote  of  the  people 
during  the  fifteen  years  it  has  been  in  use. 

The  number  of  city  manager  munici- 
palities in  each  state  is  shown  in  the 
following   table,   the   columns   indicating 


PARAGON 

Fire  Hose 


"Anything  less  than 
the  best  In  fire  hose 
is  a  losing  investment." 

United  States  Rubber    Co. 

EUREKA  FIRE  HOSE  DEPARTMENT 

1104    I.    N.    VAN    NUYS  BLDG. 

LOS  ANGELES.   CAL. 


GRIFFITH  COMPANY 

FAIRCHILD  -  GIUVIORE 

WILTON  CO. 

Paving  Contractors 

Roomi  500-504 

Los  Angeles  Railway  Building 

Los  Angeles 


EDWARD  GLASS 

ARCHITECT 


UNDERWOOD  BLDG.        SAN   FRANCISCO 
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uhcrher  the  manager  is  appointed  ur 
ordinance  or  charter  provisions: 

State  Chart.   Ord. 

Arizona 1  0 

Arkansas 0  1 

California 15  15 

Colorado 5  2 

Connecticut 3  0 

Florida 18  2 

Georgia 9  0 

Idaho 0  1 

Illinois 0  6 

Indiana 1  0 

Iowa 2  11 

Kansas • 11  1 

Kentucky 0  2 

Maine...' 1  0 

Mass 4  1 

Michigan 31  3 

Minnesota 4  I 

Missouri 1  1 

Montana 1  3 

Nebraska 1  0 

New  Jersey 0  1 

New  Mexico 1  2 

New  York 5  1 

North  Carolina 10  4 

Ohio 14  1 

Oklahoma 19  2 

Oregon..... 3  0 

Pennsylvania 0  9 

South  Carolina 4  0 

South  Dakota 1  1 

Tennessee 7  0 

Texas 19  5 


Utah. 

Virginia  

West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin.  .  .  . 
Vermont 


fi 

7 

23 

3 

5 

2 

1 

3 

Canada. 


T 

1 

3 

213 

89 

302 
9 

221         90     311 
Length  of  Service  of  Citv  Man.\gers 
The  following  table  shows    the  length 
of  service   in  one  city,  of  219    present 
managers: 
Less  than  1  year 26      5  years  to    6  years.  ..17 

1  year  to  2  years ....  62      6  years  to    7  years. . .   5 

2  years  to  3  years. ...  5 1       7  years  to    8  years, 

3  years  to  4  years..  .35       8  years  to  10  years. 

4  years  to  5  years 19     12  years  to  13  years, 

Previous  Occupations  of  City 
Managers 
A  study  made  by  John  G.  Stutz, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  City  Man- 
agers' Association,  of  the  data  furnished 
by  196  of  the  managers  for  publication 
in  the  1923  Yearbook  shows  that  85 
were  engineers  previous  to  their  appoint- 
ment.   Of  these,  29  had  been  citv  engin- 


BURNS  &  McDonnell 

Engineering  Company 
CONSULTING   ENGINEERS 

Water  Supply,  Waterworks,    Sewerage   and    Sewage   Disposal,  Power  Plants,  Gas  Plants, 

Valuations  and  Rate  Investigations  of  Municipal  Utilities 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Marsh-Strong  Bldg.  Interstate  Bldg. 
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nicrs.  Others  not  engineers  who  have 
been  previously  engaged  in  some  form 
of  public  service,  include  12  city  clerks, 
10  mayors,  6  councilmen,  4  superinten- 
dents of  water  and  light,  and  1  chief  of 
police.  Of  the  rest,  9  were  university 
professors,  7  were  contractors,  and  the 
remainder  came  from  various  lines  of 
business  and  professional  and  public 
service  activities. 

.Age  of  City  Managers 
There  are  now  managers  in  service 
ranging  from  25  to  70  years  in  age.  Data 
compiled  for  213  managers  show  that 
the  modal  age,  that  is,  the  age  at  which 
there  are  more  managers  than  at  any 
other,  is  39.    The  median  age,  the  point 


where  there  are  an  equal  number  of  cases 
younger  and  older,  falls  in  the  age  43. 
The  distribution  of  ages  by  five-year 
groups  follows: 


Age 

No. 

(7 

-Age 

No. 

r- 

25  to  30... 

...10 

,S 

50  to  55... 

....23 

II 

30  to  35... 

....25 

11 

55  to  60. .  . 

...19 

9 

35  to  40. . . 

...47 

Tl 

60  to  65... 

....  ~ 

4 

40  to  45... 

....43 

20 

65  to  70. .  . 

T 

1 

45  to  50. .  . 

....36 

16 

70  to  75... 

.      .      1 

0 

The  1923  Yearbook  contains,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  foregoing  table  and  other 
features,  articles  on  accomplishments  by 
several  city  managers;  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Ninth  Annual  Meeting,  held  in 
Kansas  City,  November,  1922;  and  a 
list  of  the  city  managers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  arranged  by  states 
and  cities. 


Sacramento 
Capital  National  Bank  Bldg. 


San  Jose 
Bank  of  Italy  Bldg. 


Los  Angeles 
Fay   Building 


WILLIAM  DOLGE  &  CO. 

Certified  Public  Accountants 
Municipal  Accounting 


Audits,  Examinations  and  Special  Examinations.     Accounting 
Procedures  for  Municipal  Utilities.     Budget  Systems  Installed 


Telephone  Sutter  697 


369  Pine  Street 


San  Francisco,  Gal. 


"The3  Story  of  the  Bates  Experimental   Road   As 
Told  by  the  Camera" 

Is  the  title  ol  an  interesting  book  just  published  by  the  Portland  Cement 
Association.  Copies  of  this  book,  which  is  of  interest  to  officials  interested  in 
street  and  road  construction,  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  above  Association 
at  785  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  or  548  So.  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles 
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First  cost  subtly  less-^ 
Maintenance  cost  Materially  less 

The  progressive  highway  engineers  who 
are  finding  in  asphaltic  concrete  construc- 
tion the  answer  to  the  demands  of  thfe  new 
highway  traffic  era  are  steadily  increasing 
in  number. 

The  following  excerpts  are  taken  from»a 
city  engineer's  letter  to  the  city  trustees, 
who  recently  awarded  a  contract  for  255,- 
580  square  feet  of  asphaltic  concrete: 

"This  type  of  pavement  (asphaltic  concrete)  is 
permanent  as  the  word  is  used  in  paving  practice.  It 
is  most  economical,  both  in  initial  cost  and  cost  of 
maintenance.  My  experience  has  been  that  it  costs 
slightly  less  than  any  other  type  of  permanent  con- 
struction and  the  maintenance  is  materially  less 

"In  the  construction  work,  the  streets  of  a 

community  are  not  closed  to  traffic  for  any  consider- 
able period  of  time,  as  it  is  perfectly  proper  to  drive 
over  this  material  the  day  after  it  is  laid.  This  elimi- 
nates the  detouring  of  traffic  and  the  loss  of  trade 
where  business  streets  are  to  be  paved. 

"It  is  a  plastic  pavement,  which  is  not  seri- 
ously injured  by  expansion  or  contraction  strains  or 
other  climatic  conditions.  It  is  impervious  to  water, 
eliminating  the  destroying  effect  of  water  reaching 
the  subgrade  through  the  pavement.  It  can  be  easily 
repaired,  giving  a  proper  bond  between  the  new  and 
the  old  work.  Pavement  when  laid  in  two  courses 
practically  becomes  monolithic,  as  the  two  courses 
readily  fuse." 


ASPHALTIC 
CONCRETE 

for  durability 


CALOL   ASPHALT /or  BEST  RESULTS 
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A  Lesson 
Worth  Repeating 

TT  MIGHT  be  a  pretty  good  thing  to  dig  back  into  the  past  and  resurrect 
-■-  some  of  the  arguments  for  good  roads  that  were  advanced  when  the  good 
roads  movement  swept  the  country  with  the  advent  of  the  automobile  a 
couple  of  decades  ago. 

It  might  be  well,  for  example,  to  remind  the  public  again  and  again,  how 
greatly  it  pays  to  have  smooth,  easy-riding  roads — pays,  by  cutting  out  the 
damaging  jars,  wrenches  and  shifting  of  gears — pays  too,  in  increased  comfort 
and  freedom  from  dirt  and  delay. 

Because  all  the  disadvantages  complained  of  in  the  ancient  and  unkept  dirt 
road  of  yesterday,  can  easily  creep  into  the  improved  road  of  today,  unless 
that  road  is  correctly  built  of  the  right  materials,  and  is  properly  maintained. 
The  stronger  the  demand  for  good  roads  that  are  REALLY  good,  the  better. 
And  even  the  strongest  demand  in  this  respect  can  be  met  with  roads  com- 
petently built  and  bound  with  Gilmore  Road  Oils.  Moreover,  they  are  roads 
that  can  be  maintained  at  a  minimum  of  expense. 


"Yours  for  Better  Roads  and  Service" 

Gilmore  Oil  Company 

700  Van  Nuys  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 
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THE  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  ZONING 

With  special   reference   to   the  plan  for  zoning  suburban   New  York 
By  EDWARD  M.  BASSETT 

l-'iiniicr  ('liiilniiim  of  the  Ileighh  of  Buililiiu/ri  Commission  rind  of  the  Zoning  Commisxion 

of  Xt  ir  York-;  Counsel  of  the  Zoning  Committee  of  New  York;  Legal  Director 

of  the  Regional  Plan  inaugurated  1);/  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

(Continued  from  t  lie  June  issue.) 


The  legal  staff  of  the  Russell  Sage 
I'niiiuiation  Regional  Plan  are  now  work- 
ing with  officials  and  citizens  of  Nassau 
C'dunty  and  with  the  New  York  State 
Association  in  an  endeavor  to  perfect 
a  law  providing  for  the  harmonious  zon- 
ing ot  the  entire  county.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that,  in  the  meantime 
and  for  the  benefit  of  other  counties 
of  the  State,  a  town  zoning  law  should 
be   adopted   by   the   present   legislature. 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  in  town 
and  village  zoning  is  the  creation  of 
enormous  residence  districts  in  the  out- 


hing  portions.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  business  or  industry  has  not  de- 
veloped in  these  great  areas  of  vacant 
land  and  therefore  the  officials  consider 
that  it  should  all  be  made  residential 
for  the  present.  The  danger  lies  in  the 
chance  that  some  land  owner  desiring 
to  start  a  store  or  blacksmith  shop  will 
file  his  plans  and  demand  a  permit. 
When  it  is  refused  on  the  ground  that 
the  plot  is  in  a  residence  district,  he  will 
immediately  apply  to  the  court,  request- 
ing the  court  to  command  the  building 
commissioner  to  issue  his  permit  on  the 
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eroiimi  that  it  is  unreasDnable  to  pre- 
vent a  store  or  blacksmith  shop  on  some 
cross  road  two  miles  from  the  center 
of  the  village.  He  will  argue  to  the  court 
that  it  is  unreasonable,  arbitrary  and 
confiscatory  to  prevent  a  store  or  black- 
smith shop  and  thus  cause  residents  ot 
that  locality  to  walk  two  miles  un- 
necessarily. The  court  will  probably 
agree  with  him  and  say  that  the  plan  is 
unreasonable  and  therefore  void.  To 
prevent  this,  every  zoning  plan  of  a  vil- 
lage or  town  should  include  small  spots 
in  proper  locations  where  stores  or  light 
industry  can  be  established.  This  will 
not  only  prevent  the  maps  from  being 
declared  void  by  the  courts,  but  the 
foresight  of  officials  and  property  owners 
can  be  employed  in  the  original  zoning 
to  place  these  future  trades  where  they 
ought  to  go. 

Zoning  is  invalid  if  it  is  unreasonable. 
partial  or  confiscatory.     There  are  just 


as  many  chances  of  pitfalls  in   villages 
and  towns  as  there  are  in  great  cities. 

Why  Zoning  Helps  Permanence  of  Home^ 

Not  only  does  the  zonmg  keep  busi- 
ness from  invading  residence  districts 
and  make  it  possible  to  separate  apart- 
ment and  block  house  streets  from  streets 
of  detached  private  homes,  but  zoning 
also  makes  homes  more  attractive  and 
permanent  because  factories  cannot  in- 
vade residence  and  business  districts. 
Before  zoning  in  Kings  and  Queens 
sometimes  a  small  industry  would  start 
in  the  heart  of  a  residence  district.  It 
would  grow  gradually  if  it  succeeded 
and  add  extensions.  Thus  in  time  the 
surrounding  homes  would  be  blighted. 
There  was  no  safety  in  putting  up  private 
homes  anywhere  in  suburban  Kings 
and  Queens  so  long  as  the  store,  the 
garage,   the  stable  or  the  factory  could 


rWsARMCO  CORRUGATED  CULVERT 
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was    installed    in    1907   in   front    of 
the  hotel  at  Sisson,  California. 

tl 

When    this   photo  was   taken    in 
February,    1923,    the   culvert   looked 
and  acted  very   much  as  it  did  six- 
teen years  before. 
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without  asking  anyhodx  "s  consent  plant 
itself  next  door. 

Then,  too,  there  was  another  way 
that  factories  hurt  the  communit\. 
Industries  causing  fumes  or  which  ren- 
dered the  surroundings  unsightly  woukl 
locate  in  outlying  vacant  land  before 
it  was  built  up  with  homes.  Sometimes 
these  localities  would  be  the  very  spots 
that  were  the  natural  home  sites  of  the 
future  working  population  of  the  city. 
The  semi-nuisance  industries  would  go 
out  there  so  as  to  be  free  from  complaints 
of  residents.  Then  when  homes  began 
to  be  built  nearby  the  homes  would 
avoid  the  factory  locations.  Sometimes 
a  factory  covering  not  more  than  an 
acre  would  cause  a  blighted  or  unattrac- 
tive district  in  the  surrounding  30  acres. 
An  example  of  this  is  the  unbuilt  area 
around  a  varnish  factory  a  little  south 
of  Atlantic  ave.  in  Union  Course,  Queens. 
Hundreds  of  other  examples  exist 
throughout     Kings     and     Queens.       Of 


course,  factories  are  just  as  necessary  as 
stores  or  residences.  There  is  100  times 
as  much  land  set  aside  for  them  in 
Greater  New  York  as  will  be  covered 
with  factories  in  the  next  generation, 
but  the  point  is  that  the  zoning  causes 
new  factories  to  stay  in  factory  locations 
or  along  railroads  or  water  courses.  A 
factory  is  out  of  place  if  it  has  to  carry 
its  coal  and  products  far  by  truck.  These 
trucks  smash  up  the  people's  pavements 
unnecessarily.  In  every  way  the  mis- 
placed factory  is  an  injury  to  the  com- 
munity. 

There  are  many  signs  that  the  pro- 
tection that  zoning  has  brought  to  home 
localities  in  Kings  and  Queens  is  render- 
ing home  ownership  more  desirable  and 
is  causing  families  to  live  more  per- 
manently in  one  place.  The  develop- 
ment of  all  great  cities  in  our  country 
shows  a  story  of  constant  shifting  of 
homes.  Apartment  houses  do  much  to 
encourage  this  constant  shifting.    Fami- 


PIPE      TANKS      CULVERTS 
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lies  who  live  iinly  a  few  years  in  an  apart- 
ment house  take  very  little  interest  in 
the  development  of  their  neighborhood. 
On  the  contrary  whatever  encourages 
home  «)wnership  and  permanence  of 
families  brings  about  better  acquain- 
tanceship, greater  local  pride  and  a 
keener  interest  in  the  affairs  of  one's 
home  town.  There  are  undoubtctl  signs 
that  there  is  greater  permanence  of 
families  in  the  outlying  parts  of  Kings 
and  Queens  than  there  was  before  the 
zoning  plan.  New  York  City  needs  its 
home  owners.  It  would  be  a  sorry  day 
for  Greater  New  York  if  it  became  a 
place  of  apartment  hotels,  apartment 
houses  and  tenement  houses  exclusively. 
People  of  very  moderate  means  are 
going  in  hordes  to  small  detachetl  homes 
in  the  suburban  parts  of  Kings  and 
Queens.  Many  are  moving  from  tene- 
ment houses  in  the  densely  populated 
parts  of  the  city.  Better  rapid  transit 
is    partly     responsible     for     this     move- 


ment. The  zoning  law  came  along  ii'  nc 
too  soon  because  these  new  settlers  iii 
small  homes  of  their  own  Kxjk  to  the 
zoning  plan  to  protect  their  invtsteil 
savings. 

It  is  very  likely  that  Jamaica  H.iy 
will  be  a  great  industrial  and  shipping 
area.  Few  seaboard  cities  have  such  a 
wonderful  opportunity  at  their  diKir. 
It  will  take  some  time  for  this  develop- 
ment to  come,  but  when  it  does  come 
the  zoning  plan  will  have  helped  to  pre- 
serve home  districts  for  the  factor)  and 
shipping  workers  within  a  quarter  or 
half  mile  o(  Jamaica  Bay.  This  is  a 
region  of  sandy  soil,  remarkably  suit- 
able for  small  homes.  Much  of  it  lies 
in  Greater  New  York  and  is  already 
being  preserved  by  the  zoning  against 
sporadic  nuisance  factories  that  woukl 
injure  it  for  home  purposes.  Some  of 
it  lies  in  Nassau  County  where  the  zon- 
ing plan  will  undoubtedly  later  be  put 
into  force. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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AT  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  many  important 
changes  were  made,  \-itally  affecting  all  our  street  laws, 
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Albany,  Oregon— A 
part  of  Albany's 
eleven  miles.  Fourth 
Street.Pavedinl912 
with  a  3  '2 -inch  as- 
phaltic  concretebase 
andl'i-inchasphal- 
tic  concrete  surface 
(Warren  type).  In 
excellent  condition 
with  no  mainte- 
nance. 


First 

in  Buildir^  Communities 


Albany,  Oregon,  shows  us  that  the  first 
step  towards  community  development  — is 
to  get  the  community  itself  in  readiness. 

Albany's  development  plan  wisely  in- 
cluded laying  eleven  miles  of  asphaltic  con- 
crete pavements.  Pay?  Albany  attracted  and 
has  now  its  canning  and  packing  plants,  its 
furniture  factories  and  its  flour  mills,  a  cheese 
factory  and  the  largest  chair  factory  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

But  why  asphaltic  concrete?  — why  this 
type  of  construction  for  over  97^  of  its 
paved  streets?  Albany  formed  its  conclu- 
sions from  its  own  asphaltic  concrete  pave- 
ments laid  in  1909,  and  from  performance 
records  elsewhere  —  convinced  itself  that 
asphaltic  concrete  costs  less  to  build,  less  to 
maintain,  and  has  a  longer  life;  moreover,  it 
can  be  used  immediately  after  laying  with- 
out interruption  to  business  or  traffic;  it  does 
not  reflect  glare,  and  is  affected  neither  by 
climatic  changes  nor  traffic  impact. 

In  your  town  or  city — asphaltic  concrete 
pavements  will  be  an  asset  gained. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(CALIFORNIA) 

ASPHALTIC 
CONCRETE 

for  durability 


CALOL   ASPHALT /or  BEST  RESULTS 
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Railroad  Rates  Steamship  Rates 


TO 


TO 


San  Diego  and  Return  San  Diego  and  Return 


From  San  Francisco  and  Return    $25.00 


Chico 
Stockton 
Fresno 
San  Jose 
Santa  Rosa 
Sacramento 
Santa  Barbara 


27.50 
22.00 
17.25 
23.00 
26.25 
24.00 
10.25 


$28.60  j 


From  San  Francisco 
Outside  Rooms  "B"  Deck 
Inside  "  "        <. 

De  Luxe  Suites 
$41.50  per  passenger 

The  Harvard  leaves  San  Francisco  Friday, 
Sept.  7th,  and  the  Yale  on  Saturday,  Sept.  8th, 
at  4  p.  m. 

Returning  Leave  San  Diego,  Friday,  Sept. 
14th  and  Sunday  Sept.  16th  at  9  a.  m. 


HOTEL  RATES 

AT 

Hotel  Del  Coronado 

Special  Rates  to  Delegates  and  Their  Guests 
AMERICAN  PLAN 


Single  room  without  bath 
Double  "  " 

Single     "      private  bath 
Double  " 


$  6.00  per  day 
11.00     "     " 
7.00     "     " 
12.00     "     " 


Make    your    reservations    direct    with    the    Hotel    Del 
Coronado,  Coronado,  California. 
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PROGRAM     '''■• 

of  the 

Twenty-fifth  Annual  Convention 

of  the 

*    LEAGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA 
MUNICIPALITIES 

at  the 

CITY  OF  CORONADO,  CALIFORNIA 
September  10-14.  1923 

OPENENG  DAY 
MONDAY  MORNING,  SEPTEMBER  10,  1923 
^  "THE  FETE  OF  THE  SUN 

A  PAGEANT. 


y  Garnet  Holme. 
On  the  Grounds  of  the  Coronado  Country  Club. 
Author  and  producer  of  the  mountain   play  "Tanaelpa-  on  >f*-   Tamalpais   tlie 
••Desert"  plav  at  Palm  Springs,    -The  Mission  Play  '  at  Carmel    the     Redwood 
plav  in  the  National  Sequoia  Park,  and  other  out-door  plavs  and  pageants      Mr 
Holme  was  for  seven  vears  associated  with  the  Um^ersitv  of  California  m  the  Greek 
Theater,  producing  Shakespearean  plays  and  old  Enghsh  comedies. 
(The  gates  will  be  opened  to  the  public  at  8  o'clock  A.  M. ) 
10  A.  M. 
\erial  combat-Smoke  screen- Acrobatic  performance-Re-Fueling  in  the  air-Formation  flying 
-Flying  circus.  ^^  ^^^^ 

THE  PAGEANT 

.500   Performers 

Music  bv  Dr.  H,  J.  Stewart  and  a  massive  symphony  orchestra  assembled  specially  for  the 

occasion. 

The  theme  of  the  spectacle  will  be  to  revive  the  impressions,  rites  and  beliefs  of 

ancient  t  me?    The  plarwill  be  in  three  episodes.   First,  the  dissipation  and  careless 

acceptanc^bv  man  o^f  the  blessings  of  Nature;  second,  man's  fear  and  repentance  and 

Jhe  removalof  all  light;  third,  the  forgiveness  and  restoration  of  the  fa^or  of  the 

Almighty. 
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'I'lic  srt'iies  arc  laid  in  a  festival  iilacc  of  a  J[reat  citv  of  the  midillo  ages.  Rovclry. 
ilaiiciiiK  ami  carclctu*  diitsipalloii  Imld  sway  with  no  thoiiKht  liryond  the  immediaU- 
prciwnt. 

The  material  climax  is  rearhcd  when  the  arroKant  kiiiK  orderH  the  massacre  of 
the  older  m-nators  who  oppose  Ills  excessive  and  extravaKant  wishes.  The  Icing's 
daiiKhter  pleads  in  vain  for  n  more  kindly  and  humane  decree  and  implores  her  lover, 
the  voiinK  captain  of  the  kinK's  K»>ir<l.  to  refuse  the  execution  of  her  father's  order. 
For  her  interference  with  u  royiil  command,  she  is  sentenced  by  the  infuriated 
monarch  to  die  in  the  torture  chanil>er  of  the  royal  prison. 

A  prophet,  a  weird  soothsayer  of  the  royal  household,  apj>ear8  and  forbids  the 
punishment  and  murder.  He  calls  upon  the  heavens  to  support  him.  All  eyes  are 
turned  to  the  sky  and  the  Kra<iu;il  darkening  of  the  sun  is  ob.served.  In  haste  the 
festivities  cease  and  with  solemn  ritual,  a  mighty  processional  of  supplicants  a|>- 
proach  the  high  altar  seeking  divine  mercy.  'The  darkness  deepens.  The  prophet 
stands  alone  in  devout  entreaty  to  the  elements.  In  chaos  and  fear  the  terrified 
people  determine  to  sacrifice  the  king  and  his  daughter,  that  the  anger  of  the  gods  may 
l)e  assuaged. 

The  multitude,  rol)cd  in  black,  move  sullenly  to  the  sacrificial  altar.  Here  and 
there  torches  are  lit  as  the  dreadful  wail  and  the  music  of  lamentation  is  heard.  The 
total  eclipse  is  consummated.  The  king  and  his  daughter  must  give  their  lives  that 
their  people  may   live. 

For  three  minutes  during  the  time  of  total  darkne-ss.  the  whole  spectacle  will 
remain  in   statues<|ue  repose,  without   movement,  without  sound, — a  picture  made 


desolate  by  the  departure  of  the  light  of  day.  The  prophet  moves  slowly  to  the  con- 
demned group  as  the  shadow  slowly  departs,  the  light  ap|>ear8  as  the  soft  strain  of 
mvsterioiis  music  gives  hope.  The  pul.se  quickens  and  a  thrill  of  joy  is  experienced  as 
a  hand  of  snowy  white  messengers  proclaim  that  the  mercy  of  the  (I'reator  is  infinite. 

12:57  P.M.  .  1 

Total   Kclipse  of  the  f<un. 

1 :20  P.  M. 

Finale  of  the  I'ageant.  < 

LUNCHEON  ' 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  SEPTEMBER  10,  1923  i 

3 :00  O'clock  Sharp  I 

K.NTIUE  BODY  ] 

Including  all  departments  of  the  league  and  the  California  Association  of  Dairy  and  Milk 
Inspectors. 

OI'KN  I  N( ;  Frank  C.  .Merritt,   President  of  the  ^ 

League.  ' 

WKLCO.MK  TO  C'ORONADO  Hon.  William  E.   Hariier,   Mayor  of' 

Coronado. 

UK.^I'ONSK  Hon.    Samuel    C.    Evans,    Mavor   of 

Riverside,  and  former  President  of  I 
the  League.  i 

ki;p()rt  of  the  execitive  tsecrktary.  ] 

report  of  the  secretary-treasirer,  and  < 

referi;n('k  to  committee, 

TllK  .MINICIPAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  .MILK Dr.   C.    R.   Blake,   Health  Officer  of 

Richmond.  | 

.\n  agitation  has  been  started  by  the  Housewives'  League  of  the  East  Bay  cities 
for  the  municipal  distribution  of  milk  and  making  milk  a  public  utility.     It  is  con-  ' 

tended  thai  much  could  l)e  saved  by  having  one  instead  of  many  distributors,  and  it 
is  said  that  the  proposal  for  municipal  distribution  meets  with  the  approval  of  many 
of  the  pniducers.  The  opponents  of  the  proposition  contend  that  the  municipal  dis- 
tribution would  be  an  unwarranted  venture  in  socialism,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
advocates  contend  that  milk  is  more  a  necessity  of  life  than  is  electricity.   They  eon-  < 

tend  further  that  municipal  distribution  would  mean  not  only  a  reduction  of  exi)ense  | 

but  an  assurance  of  higher  quality  of  milk.  , 

TREE  PLANTING  AND   ITS  REL.\TION  TO  MINI-  ' 

CIPAL  PROGRESS W.    R.    Mitchell.  | 

APPOINTMENT   OF   TllK    CO.MMITTEE   ON    RESO-  | 

LFTIONS. 
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RECESS 

MONDAY  EVENING,  SEPTEMBER  10,  1923 

7:30  to  Midnight 

MAKOI  CRAS  ON  ORANGK  A\  KNIK.  FROM  NINTH  TO  TENTH 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  SEPTEMBER  11,  1923 

9  O'Cloclc  Sharp 

ENTIRE  BODY 

Frank  C.  Mcrritt,  Presiding 

THE  FUTURE  OF  ZONING  AS  BASED  ON  EXPER-  ,,,     .    ,        .,     .  ,  ,„er 

IFNCE  TO  D\TE  Judge    All>ert    I^e   Stephens,   former 

City  Attorney  of  Los  ,\ngeles. 

Several  months  ago  the  executive  secretary  sent  out  a  ballot  to  all  the  city 
officials  containing  a  list  of  subjects  proposed  for  discussion  at  this  meeting.  A  canvass 
of  the  returns  disclosed  the  fact  that  zoiiiriK  was  by  far  the  most  interesting  question 
before  the  public  mind  at  the  present  time.    Judge  Stephens  has  given  a  great  deal 
of  study  to  the  subject  and  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 
1   ZONING  AND  TRAFFIC  CONTROL Carol  Aronovici,  City  Planning  Con- 
sultant. 
I                     One  of  the  most  important  phases  of  the  zoning  problem  is  in  relation  to  the 
control  of  traffic.  The  congestion  of  our  city  streets  and  the  need  of  parkmg  places 
which  has  resulted  from  the  increased  use  of  the  automobile  have  brought  the  city 
officials  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  confronting  our  munici- 
palities. 
SAN   FRANCLSCO'S  EXPERIENCE   IN   ESTABLISH-        _,    „.       ^         ^     o        ♦  a 

ING  SET  BACK  LINES R.    S.   ^^  oodw-ard.   ^ecretary    and 

Engineer  of  the  San  Francisco  City 
Planning  Commission. 

EVIDENCE  IN  ZONING  CASES Hon.  Frank  D.  Stringham,  Mayor  of 

Berkeley. 
THE    DEVELOPMENT    OF    REGIONAL    PLANNING 

\ND  SUBDIVISION  CONTROL G.  Gordon  \\  hitnall    City  Planning 

Director,  Los  Angeles. 

ACKNOWLEDGING    ART    AS    AN    OBJECTIVE    OF  j     ♦   M  „; 

CITY  PLANNING      John  ^^  ■   Mitchell,   President   ilum- 

cipal  Art  Commission.  Los  Angeles. 
Official  Photograph  by  Harold  Taylor. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  SEPTEMBER  11,  1923 

2  O'clock  Sharp 

The  Department  of  Clerks,  Auditors  and  Assessors,  and  the  Department  of  City  Attorneys  will 

hold  separate  meetings  in  the  places  assigned.    (See  elsewhere  on  program.) 

PROGRAM 

For  the  Engineers.  Councilmen.  Street  Superintendents  and  other  officials 

J.   F.  Byxbee,  Jr..   of  Palo  Alto,   Presiding 

THE     TEST     HIGHWAY     AT     PITTSBURG,     CALI-  .,,.,„.,,  ,,     • 

FOR  XT  A  Llovd  Aldrich.  Highway  Engineer  in 

charge.       Illustrated    with    Stere- 
opticon  Views. 

I  The  test  highway  constructed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pittsburg  in  C'ontra  Costa 

County  about  two  years  ago  in  the  form  of  a  circular  track  has  been  the  object  of 
interest  among  highway  engineers  not  only  in  California  but  among  the  eastern 
states.  This  test  highWav  was  made  of  Portland  Cement  Concrete  of  varying 
thicknesses.  In  some  places  it  was  re-enforced  by  steel,  while  in  others  there  was 
nothing  but  the  concrete  itself.  Narrow  tunnels  were  dug  imder  the  pavement 
in  different  places  and  delicate  instruments  used  to  mark  the  effect  of  heavy  loading 
and  jarring.  The  results  of  this  test  should  prove  of  great  interest  and  much  benefit 
to   city   officials. 

WILLITE  PA\'EMENT ^\,^.„^^''i President  of  the  Western 

Willite    Road    Construction    Com- 
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The  scenes  are  laid  in  a  festival  place  of  a  great  citv  of  the  middle  ages.  Revelry, 
dancing  and  careless  dissipation  hold  sway  with  no  thought  hcvond  the  immediate 
present. 

The  material  climax  is  reached  when  the  arrogant  king  orders  the  massacre  of 
the  older  senators  who  oppose  his  excessive  and  extravagant  wishes.  The  king's 
daughter  pleads  in  vain  for  a  more  kindly  and  humane  decree  and  implores  her  lover, 
the  young  captain  of  the  king's  guard,  to  refuse  the  execution  of  her  father's  order. 
hoT  her  interference  with  a  royal  command,  she  is  sentenced  bv  the  infuriated 
monarch  to  die  in  the  torture  chamljer  of  the  royal  prison. 

A  prophet,  a  weird  soothsayer  of  the  royal  household,  appears  and  forbids  the 
punishment  and  murder.  He  calls  upon  the  heavens  to  support  him.  All  eyes  are 
turned  to  the  sky  and  the  gradual  darkening  of  the  sim  is  ob.served.  In  haste  the 
festivities  cease  and  with  solemn  ritual,  a  mighty  processional  of  supplicants  ap- 
proach the  high  altar  seeking  divine  mercy.  The  darkness  deepens.  The  prophet 
stands  alone  in  devout  entreaty  to  the  elements.  In  chaos  and  fear  the  terrified 
people  determine  to  sacrifice  the  king  and  his  daughter,  that  the  anger  of  the  gods  mav 
be  assuaged. 

The  multitude,  robed  in  black,  move  sullenly  to  the  sacrificial  altar.  Here  and 
there  torches  are  lit  as  the  dreadful  wail  and  the  music  of  lamentation  is  heard.  The 
total  eclipse  is  consummated.  The  king  and  his  daughter  must  give  their  lives  that 
their  people  njay  live. 

For  three  minutes  during  the  time  of  total  darkness,  the  whole  spectacle  will 
remain  in  statuesque  repose,  without  movement,  without  soimd,— a  picture  made 
desolate  by  the  departure  of  the  light  of  day.  The  prophet  moves  slowly  to  the  con- 
demned group  as  the  shadow  slowly  departs,  the  light  appears  as  the  soft  strain  of 
mysterious  music  gives  hope.  The  pulse  quickens  and  a  thrill  of  jov  is  experienced  as 
a  band  of  snowy  white  messengers  proclaim  that  the  mercy  of  the  Creator  is  infinite. 

12:57  P.  M. 

Total  Eclipse  of  the  Sun. 

1 :20  P.  M. 
Finale  of  the  Pageant. 

LUNCHEON 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  SEPTEMBER  10,  1923 

3 :00  O'clock  Sharp 

ENTIRE  BODY 

Including  all  departments  of  the  league  and  the  California  Association  of  Dairy  and  Milk 

Inspectors. 

OPENING Frank  C.  Merritt,  President  of  the 

League. 

WELCOME  TO  CORONA  DO Hon.  William  E.  Harper,  Mayor  of 

Coronado. 

RESPONSE Hon.    Samuel    C.    Evans,    Mayor   of 

Riverside,  and  former  President  of 
REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY.  *  ^"^     ^''^"^' 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY-TREASURER,   AND 
REFERENCE  TO  COMMITTEE. 

THE  MUNICIPAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MILK Dr.   C.   R.   Blake,   Health  Officer  of 

Richmond. 
An  agitation  has  been  started  by  the  Housewives'  League  of  the  East  Bay  cities 
for  the  municipal  distribution  of  milk  and  making  milk  a  public  utility.    It  is  con- 
tended that  much  could  be  saved  by  having  one  instead  of  manv  distributors,  and  it 
is  said  that  the  proposal  for  municipal  distribution  meets  with  the  approval  of  ; 
of  the  producers.    The  opponents  of  the  proposition  contend  that  the  municipa 


proposition  contend  that  the  municipal  dis- 
tribution would  be  an  imwarranted  venture  in  socialism,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
advocates  contend  that  milk  is  more  a  necessity  of  life  than  is  electricity.  They  con- 
tend further  that  municipal  distribution  would  mean  not  only  a  reduction  of  expense 
but  an  assarance  of  higher  quality  of  milk. 

TREE  PLANTING  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  MUNI- 
CIPAL PROGRESS W.    R.   Mitchell. 

APPOINTMENT   OF   THE   COMMITTEE   ON    RESO- 
LUTIONS. 
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RECESS 

MONDAY  EVENING,  SEPTEMBER  10,  1923 

7:30  to  Midnight 

MARDI  CRAS  ()\  (IKANCK   \\  INTK,  FROM  NINTH  TO  TENTH 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  SEPTEMBER  11,  1923 

9  O'clock  Sharp 

ENTIRE  BODY 

Frank  C.  Meriitt,  Presiding 

THE  FUTURE  OF  ZONING  AS  BASED  ON  EXPER- 
IENCE TO  DATE Judge    AlWrt    I^e   Stephens,   former 

City  Attorney  of  Los  Angeles. 
Several  months  ago  the  executive  secretary  sent  out  a  ballot  to  all  the  city 
officials  containing  a  list  of  subjects  proposed  for  discussion  at  this  meeting.  \  canvass 
of  the  returns  disclosed  the  fact  that  zoning  wa8  by  far  the  most  interesting  question 
before  the  public  mind  at  the  present  time.  Judge  Stephens  has  given  a  great  deal 
of  study  to  the  subject  and  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 

ZONING  AND  TRAFFIC  CONTROL , Carol  Aronovici,  City  Planning  Con- 
sultant. 
One  of  the  most  important  phases  of  the  zoning  problem  is  in  relation  to  the 
control  of  traffic.  The  congestion  of  our  city  streets  and  the  need  of  parking  places 
which  has  resulted  from  the  increased  use  of  the  automobile  have  brought  the  city 
officials  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  confronting  our  munici- 
palities. 
SAX    FRANCISCO'S  EXPERIENCE   IN   EST.\BLISH- 

ING  SET  BACK  LINES R.   S.    Woodward.   Secretary    and 

Engineer  of  the  San  Francisco  City 
Planning  Commission. 

EVIDENCE  IN  ZONING  CASES Hon.  Frank  D.  Stringham,  Mayor  of 

Berkeley. 
THE    DEVELOPMENT    OF    REGIONAL    PLANNING 

AND  SUBDIVISION  CONTROL G.  Gordon  Whitnall,  City  Planning 

Director,  Los  Angeles. 

ACKNOWLEDGING    ART    AS    AN    OBJECTIVE    OF 

CITY  PLANNING John  W.   Mitchell,   President  Mimi- 

cipal  Art  Commission.  Los  Angeles. 
Official  Photograph  by  Harold  Taylor. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  SEPTEMBER  11,  1923 

2  O'clock  Sharp 

The  Department  of  Clerks,  Auditors  and  .Assessors,  and  the  Department  of  City  .\ttomeys  will 

hold  separate  meetings  in  the  places  assigned.    (See  elsewhere  on  program.) 

PROGRAM 

For  the  Engineers.  Councilmen,  Street  Superintendents  and  other  officials 
J.   F.  Bj-xbee,  Jr.,  of  Palo  Alto,  Presiding 
THE     TEST     HIGHWAY     AT     PITTSBURG,     CALI- 

FORNI.\ Lloyd  .Aldrich.  Highway  Engineer  in 

charge.  Illustrated  with  Stere- 
opticon  Views. 
The  test  highway  constructed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pittsburg  in  Contra  Costa 
County  about  two  vears  ago  in  the  form  of  a  circular  track  has  been  the  object  of 
interest  among  highwav  engineers  not  only  in  California  but  among  the  eastern 
states.  This  test  highwav  was  made  of  Portland  Cement  Concrete  of  varymg 
thicknesses.  In  some  places  it  was  re-enforced  by  steel,  while  in  others  there  was 
nothing  but  the  concrete  itself.  Narrow  tunnels  were  dug  under  the  pavement 
in  dififerent  places  and  delicate  instruments  used  to  mark  the  effect  of  heavy  loading 
and  jarring.  The  results  of  this  test  should  prove  of  great  interest  and  much  benefit 
to    city    officials. 

WILLITE  P.WE-MENT C.  S.  Reed,  President  of  the  Western 

Willite    Road    Construction    Com- 
pany. 
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THURSDAY  MORNING,  SEPTEMBER  13,  1923 

9  O'clock  Sharp 

Tniiik  C.   -Mcrritt,   PrcsidiiiR 

(Entire  Body) 

I1(»\V  THIC  l^NIVERSITY  MAY  ASSIST  THE  LEAGUE 

I N  ITS  SERVICE  TO  THE  CITI KS Prof.  Samuel  C.  May  of  the  University 

of  California. 
In  the  libriirv  of  the  I'nivcrsity  <>f  California  a  vast  amount  of  books  and  data  on 
various  municipal  problems  have  bcoii  collected  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  have  not 
l>een  made  use  of  by  the  cities.  This  material  belongs  to  the  people  of  the  state,  and 
the  authorities  of  the  university  would  like  to  see  tnem  make  more  use  of  it.  They 
believe  that  the  League  is  the  l)e8t  instrument  through  which  this  may  be  done. 
Stanford  University  is  anxious  to  cooperate  in  like  manner. 


THE  EAST  BAY  MUNICIPAL  UTILITY  DISTRICT.  Marston  Campbell,   President  of  the 

District,  and  Louis  Bartlctt,  Di- 
rector of  the  District  and  former 
President  of  the  League. 

THE  NEW  MOTOR  VEHICLE  ACT.  J.    W.    Coleberd,    City   Attorney    of 

South  San  Francisco. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  SEPTEMBER  13,  1923 

.Selection  of  the  next  place  of  niccliM);. 

Reports  of  committee  on  rcsolution.s  :ind  other  committees. 

Election  of  officers. 

Unfinished  business. 

.'\djoumment. 

EL  CAJON,  LA  MESA  AND  EAST  SAN  DIEGO  WILL  ENTERTAIN  VISITING 

LADIES  WITH  TEA  AT  GROSSMONT  INN 

Autos  will  leiive  Hotel  at  2:00  P.  M. 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  SEPTEMBER  13,  1923 

8:30  P.   M. 

INSPECTION  U.  S.  S.  SEATTLE 

Courtesy  of  Admiral  Robert  E.  Coontz 

Street  Cars  will   leave  Hotel  at   8:00  P.  M. 

FRIDAY  MORNING,  SEPTEMBER  14,  1923 
9:00  A.   M. 

GOLF    TOURNAMENT    CORONADO    COUNTRY    CLUB 
Eighteen  Holes,  Medal  Play— Cup  to  Winner 

10:00  A.  M. 
TOUR  OF  SAN  DIEGO  HARBOR  ON  STE.UIER  "ESTRELL.V 

IjeaviiiK  Tent  City   Float 

Program  for  the 
Department  of  Clerks,  Auditors  and  Assessors 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  SEPTEMBER  11,  1923 
2  O'clock  Sharp 
W.   E.  Varcoe  of  .Vlameda,   Presiiling 
(.Appointment  of  Finance  Committee.) 

ACCOUNTING       SYSTEMS      FOR      .MUNICIPALLY- 
OWNED  Uri LIII i:s  Joseph    B.    Kahn.    Manager    of    the 

Municipal  Electric  Plant  of  .Ala- 
meda; J.  F.  Byxbee,  Jr.,  Manager 
of  the  Mimicipal  electric  plant  of 
Palo  Alto,  and  Geo.  H.  Wood,  Con- 
troller of  .\ccotmt8.  City  of  Pasa- 
dena. 
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Officials  of  the  privately-owned  public  utility  companies  claim  that  the  lower 
rates  established  in  the  case  of  publicly-owned  utilities  are  enabled  by  manipula- 
tion of  the  accounts  and  the  transfer  of  funds  so  as  to  deceive  the  public.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  friends  of  public  ownerslii|)  claim  that  the  accounting  systems  used  in 
practically  all  of  our  cities  are  those  winch  are  suggested  by  the  railroad  commis- 
sion and  the  state  board  of  control,  and  they  deny  that  the  low  rates  are  due  to  any 
manipulation  of  accounts  or  the  transfer  of  funds. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  DATES  ON  PETITIONS Wm.  J.  Locke. 

AN    ASSESSMENT    ROLL    ON    THE    CARD    INDEX 

SYSTEM Nettie  A.  Willits,  City  Clerk  of  San 

Bruno. 
(Round   Table   Discussion.) 

RECESS 
WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  SEPTEMBER  12,  1923 

THE  BUDGET,  ITS  VALUE  AND  COXSTIUCTION.  .Frank   Kasson,    Citv   Clerk   of   Palo 

Alto. 

THE  CITY  CLERK  AS  AN  ADVERTISER Allen  H.  Wright,  City  Clerk  of  San 

Diego  and  former  President  of  the 
League. 

(Round  Table  Discussion.) 
Election  of  Officers. 
Adjournment. 

Program  for  the 

Department  of  City  Attorneys 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  SEPTEMBER  11,  1923 

2  O'clock  Sharp 

Arthur  T.  French  of  East  San  Diego,  Presiding 

NEW    LEGISLATION    OF    INTEREST    TO    MUNICI- 
PALITIES  William   Hazlett,    City   Attorney   of 

South  Pasadena,  and  Chairman  of 
the  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
League. 

RECENT   CHANGES    IN    OUR    STREET    IMPROVE- 
MENT LAWS Charles  N.  Kirkbride,  City  Attorney 

of  San  Mateo. 

RECENT    COURT    DECISIONS    OF    INTEREST    TO 

MUNICIPALITIES Johnson  Puterbaugh,   City  Attorney 

I  of  Coronado. 

'  (Round  Table  Discussion.) 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  SEPTEMBER  12,  1923 

2  O'clock  Sharp 

WH.\T  ARE  LEGAL  MUNICIPAL  EXPENDITURES.  .D.  J.  Hall,  City  Attorney  of  Rich- 
mond. 

SHOULD  SECTION   722  OF  THE   PENAL  CODE  BE 

AMENDED? F.    B.    Andrews,    City    Attorney    of 

Chula  Vista. 

INJUSTICE  OF  THE  PRESENT  L.\W  FOR  RECALL- 
ING PUBLIC  OFFICIALS Arthur  T.  French,  City  Attorney  of 

East  San  Diego. 

(Round  Table  Discussion.) 
Election  of  Officers. 
Adjournment. 
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Program 
Health  OflScers'  Section  League  of  California  Municipalities 
CoroMdo,    Calif.,    Sept.    10-14,    1923 

MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  lOTH 
11  A.  M. 

Imliiin   'IVte  of  the  Sun." 
12  M. 

Total    Kciipse   of   the   Sun. 
3  P.  M. 

licli  the  ciuef 

ity  will  lie  discussed. 

8  P.  M. 

\  furce  comedy  by  .Vustlii  Adams  entitled  'A  Repilar  Meeting.''    This  play  was  written  s|>ecially  ^ 
for  the  Ix-aRue  of  California  Municipalities.  t 

TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  IITH 

9  A.  M. 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME By  Frederick  Ceres,  M.  D.,  f.  S.  N.,  ; 

President      Coronado      Board      of  i 
Health. 

OPENING  ADDRESS By  Walter  M.  Dickie    M.  D.,  Presi- 

dent of  Health  Officers'  Section. 
Secretary,  California  State  Boara 
of  Health. 


ORGANIZATION  Of  THE  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY 

B, 
Health  Officer  of  Los  .\ngelei 


HEALTH  DEPARTMENT By  J.  L.  Pomerov,  M.  D.,  Los  Angeles, 

--■•--■--         Co. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  A  RURAL  COUNTY  HEALTH 

DEPARTMENT Bv   Lucius   F.    Badger,   M.    D.,   San 

■    ■     ""  ■  ■■  nlth   '- 


Luis  Obispo,  Health  Officer  of  San  , 
Luis  Obispo  County. 
ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SAN  JO.\QUIN  COUNTY  '. 

HEALTH  DISTRICT By  John  J.  Sippy,  M.  D      Stockton, 

Health  Officer  of  San  Joaquin  Co. 
STANDARD  PUBLIC  HEALTH  REGULATIONS  FOR 

CITIES  OF  THE  SIXTH  CL.4SS By    Louis    Olsen,    Palo    Alto,    City 

Health  Officer. 

8  P.  M.  ' 
SMOKER  GIVEN  BY  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  OFFK'ERS.                                                            : 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  12TH  ! 

9  A.  M. 

PROtiRESS     IN     MOSQUITO    CONTROL    IN     CALI-  ' 

FORN I A  DURING  THE  PAST  YEAR By    Louva   G.    Lenert,    Sacramento,   I 

Engineer  in  charge  of  Mosquito 
Control,  California  State  Board  of 
Health.  j 

THE  CONTROL  OF  TYPHUS  FEVER  By    Charles    H.    Halliday,    M.    D.,    ' 

Salinas,  Health  Officer  of  Monterey 
County. 

TYPHOID  FKVER By  W.  Leiand  Mitchell,  .M.  D.,  Santa   ! 

.\na.  Health  Officer  of  Orange  Co. 

THE  USE  OK  TOXIN  ANTI-TOXIN.  By  W.  H.  Kellogg,  M.  D.,  Berkeley,    ' 

Director,   State   Hygienic   Labora- 
tory,   California    State    Board    of 
Health. 
8  P.  M.  i 

DANCE  ON  THE  U.  S.  S.  CALIFORNIA.  ) 
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THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  13TH 

9  A.  M. 

TUK  APPLICATION  OF  THK  STATK   l,A\\    IN  TIIK 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  MILK  By    WiUium    Veil,    V.    M.    D.,     Los 

Angeles,  Los  Angeles  City  Health 
Department. 

THE  SACKAMKNTO  MILK  BOTTLE  OKI)!  NANCE  ..By  George  Joyce  Hall,  M.  D.,  Sacra- 
mento, Sacramento  City  Health 
Officer. 

Nn,>^\NrK  ABATEMENT.  By   Chester  G."  Gillespie,    Berkeley, 

Director,  Bureau  of  Sanitary  En- 
gineering, California  State  board 
of  Health. 

UO.ME.STIC  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  By    R.    F.    Goudey,    Los    .\ngeles, 

Bureau  of  Sanitary  Engineering, 
California  State  Board  of  Health. 

ON  THIRSDAY  A  TRIP  TO  TIA  .J(  AXA  W  1  LL  BE  PROVIDED  FOR  DELEGATES. 

FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  14TH 
9  A.M. 

The  program  Friday  will  be  devoted  to  public  health  nursing  and  child  hygiene. 


TENTATIVE  PROGRAM 

CALIFORNIA  ASSOCIATION  OF  DAIRY  AND  MILK  INSPECTORS 

SEPTEMBER,  lOTH 
9:30  to  12:00  A.  M. 

1.  In  response  to  the  address  of  welcome  Ijy  Honorable  William  E.  Harper,  Mr.  Sam  Greene  will 

reply  in  behalf  of  this  association. 

2.  The  President's  address  to  the  Association,  By  Dr.  C.  G.  Cooke,  Berkeley. 

3.  Secretary's  Announcements,  By  Dr.  George  W.  Foelschow,  San  Diego. 

2:00  to  5:00  P.  M. 

1.  "THE  EFFECT  OF  PASTEURIZATION   ON   B.\C- 

TERIAL  GROUPS  IN  MILK" By    Prof.    C.    S.    Mudge,    Assistant 

Professor  in  Dairy  Industry,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Davis. 

2.  "THE    COOPERATIVE     CONTROL    OF     BOVINE 

TUBERCULOSIS    IX    CALIFORNIA." By  Dr.  Rudolph  Snyder,  Inspector  in 

charge.  United  States  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  Pacific  Coast 
Division,  Sacramento. 

3.  "FUNCTIONS     OF     THE     CALIFORNIA     STATE 

DIVISION  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY" By  Dr.  J.  P.  Iverson,  Chief  of  the 

Division  of  Animal  Industry,  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Sacra- 
mento. 

SEPTEMBER,  IITH 

9:30  to  12 :00  A.M. 

1.    "A   COMPREHENSIVE    SYSTEM   OF    DAIRY    IN- 
SPECTION FOR  ALL  DAIRY'  PRODUCTS". ..  .By  Dr.  J.  J.  Frey,  Superintendent  of 

Dairy  Service,  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,    Sacramento. 
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2.    'SOMK  TKSTS  Ft)K  I'RKSIIHVATI  Vi:S  IN  MILK".Uy  Dr.  Criffin,  Los  AnRcleg. 

.<.   'AIMS  AND  OBJECTS  OF  THK  MKDICAL  MILK 

COMMISSION"  By  Dr.  J.  P.  Bushong,  Formerly  (  it y 

Veterinarian,  Loh  AnRelcs. 

AFTERNOON 

Sight-seeing  trip  2:00  to  oiX)  I'.  M.     Dr.  BiiMhong  and  Dr.  Foelschow  in  charge. 

SEPTEMBER  12TH 

9:30  to  12:00  A.  M. 

1.  'MARKKT  .MILK"  By    Dr.    M.    E.    McDonald,    M.iikrt 

Milk  Specialist,  State  Depart imut 
of  .Agriculture,  Sacramento. 

2.  "THE  CO.MMON  SENSE  OF  VIIW.MINES  IN  CON- 

NECTION   WITH    MILK    I'RonrCTION    AND 

PROCESSING" By  Professor  M.  E.  Jaffa,  Profcs.sor 

of  Nutrition,  I'niversity  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 

2:00  to  5:00  P.  M. 

1.  "RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  MILK  INVESTI- 

GATION"    By  Professor  C.  L.  Roadhouse,  Pro- 

fessor of  Dairy  Industry,  I'niver- 
sity of  California,  Davis. 

2.  "THE    MILK    PRODUCERS   ASS()CI.\TION" By   Douglas  Young,  Manager,   Milk 

Producers  .Association  of  San  Diego. 

.3.   ASSOCIATION  COMMITTEE  REPORT. 

SEPTEMBER  13TH 

9:30  to  12:00  A.M. 

1.  "M.ASTITIS"  .  .  By  Dr.  Maynard  Rosenberger,  Super- 

intendent .Adohr  Stock  Farms,  V'an 
Nuys. 

2.  "BREEDS  AND  BREEDING  AND  FEEDS  AND 

FEEDING" By  Mr.  C.  G.  France,  Farm  Advisor 

of  San  Diego. 

3.  A      REPORT     OF     THE     CALIFORNIA     DAIRY 

COINCIL,     ITS     PURPOSES     AND     ACCOM- 
PLISHMENTS   By  Mr.  Sam  Greene,  Secretary  and 

Manager,  California  Dairy  Council, 
San  Francisco. 

2:00  to  5:00  P.  M. 

BUSl\K.-;s  MKI'.riNC  and  KLKCIKiX  OF  OFFICERS. 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  LEAGUE 

ADOPTED  BY  UNANIMOUS  VOTE  AT  SANTA  ROSA  SEPT.  28,   1917 


The  incorporated  cities  and  towns  of  California, 
desiring  to  maintain  an  organization  for  tlieir 
mutual  benefit,  hereby  adopt  this  constitution  tor 
its  government. 

I. 
Name  and  Object. 
The  name  of  this  organization  sh.iU  be  the  League 
of  California  Municipalities.     Its  objects  and  pur- 
poses are: 

(1)  To  provide  means  whereby  officials  and  others 
interested  in  municipal  goverment  may  interchange 
ideas  and  experiences; 

(2)  To  maintain  an  official  headquarters  and  in- 
formation bureau  for  the  collection  and  dissemina- 
tion of  knowledge  relating  to  municipal  affairs; 

(3)  To  secure  the  enactment  of  beneficient  legis- 
lation for  municipalities,  and  prevent  the  passage 
of  such  measures  as  may  be  inimical  to  their  in- 
terests; 

(4)  To  prosecute  or  defend  any  interest  common 
to  its  members; 

(5)  To  promote  education  in  municipal  govern- 
ment; and 

(6)  To  do  any  and  all  other  things  necessary  or 
proper  for  the  benefit  of  municipalities. 

Each  member  of  the  legislative  body,  and  each 
city  clerk,  attorney  and  engineer  of  the  municipal- 
ities belonging  to  the  league  shall  be  placed  on  the 
mailing  list  of  the  official  organ  and  receive  a  free 
copy  thereof  each  month.  Upon  special  request  any 
other  officials  of  such  municipalities  shall  be  added 
to  the  mailing  list  without  charge. 

II. 

Membership. 

Any  incorporated  municipality  in  the  State  ot 
California  may  become  a  member  of  the  league  upon 
payment  in  advance  of  the  annual  dues  as  follows: 
For  cities  having  a  population  of  less  than 

1000 ?10.00 

For  cities  having  a  population  of  more  than 

1000  and  less  than  3000 20.00 

For  cities  having  a  population  of  more  than 

3000  and  less  than  10,000 30.00 

For  cities  having  a  population  of  more  than 

10,000  and  less  than  30,000 40.00 

For  cities  having  a  population  of  more  than 

30,000  and  less  than  150,000 50.00 

For  cities  having  a  population  of  more  than 

150.000 60.00 

The  population  shall  be  based  on  the  decennial 
Census  Report  of  the  United  States,  next  preced- 
ing the  date  of  taking  out  membership. 

The  incorporated  cities  and  towns  of  other  States 
and  Territories  not  having  a  similar  organization 
of  their  municipalities,  may  become  members  of  the 
league  upon  the  payment  of  dues  based  on  one-half 
of  the  scale   aforementioned. 

Other  organizations  interested  in  municipal  afl^airs 
may  be  affiliated  as  associate  members  without 
charge,  but  without  having  any  voice  or  vote  in 
the  management  of  the  league. 


111. 
Meetings. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  league  shall 
be  held  in  such  city  as  shall  have  been  selected  at 
the  preceding  meeting,  and  at  such  time  as  may  be 
mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  officials  of  such  city 
and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  league.  Special 
meetings  may  be  held  at  such  times  and  places  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Every  official  of  a  municipality  belonging  to  the 
league  shall  have  the  right  to  participate  in  the 
proceedings  at  any  meeting. 

A  portion  of  the  daily  sessions  of  the  league  may 
be  conducted  in  departments,  divided  according  to 
the  particular  line  of  work  of  the  various  officials, 
as  follows: 

(1)  Engineers,  Councilmen  and  Street  Super- 
intendents. 

(2)  City  Attorneys. 

(3)  Clerks,  Auditors  and  .'\ssessors. 

(4)  Health  Officers. 

Any  of  the  foregoing  departments  may  consolidate 
their  meetings  for  the  consideration  of  matters  of 
mutual  interest.  Each  department  will  select  a 
president  and  a  secretary  from  its  own  members. 

All  business  of  the  league  such  as  the  opening 
exercises,  reports  of  cities,  election  of  officers,  and 
selection  of  the  next  place  of  meetings  must  be 
transacted  before  the  general  or  entire  body. 

All  voting  in  the  general  body,  except  upon  ques- 
tions of  order,  shall  be  by  roll  call  of  cities,  and  each 
municipality  represented  at  a  meeting  shall  have 
but  one  vote. 

Except  as  otherwise  herein  provided,  all  meetings 
will  be  conducted  and  governed  in  accordance  with 
Roberts'  Rules  of  Order. 

IV. 
Officers  and  Their  Duties. 
The  officers  of  the  league  shall  consist  of  a  Presi- 
dent, a  First  Vice-President,  A  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent, a  Secretary,  who  shall  be  ex-officio  Treasurer, 
and  an  Executive  Secretary,  to  be  elected  at  each 
annual  meeting.  They  shall  hold  office  until  the 
next  annual  meeting  and  until  their  successors  are 
duly  fleeted.  The  President  will  open  all  meetings 
of  the  league,  and  preside  at  all  sessions  of  the 
general  body.  The  First  Vice-President  shall  act 
in  his  place  and  stead  in  case  the  President  is  absent 
or  otherwise  disqualified,  and  the  Second  Vice- 
President  shall  act  in  case  of  absence  or  disqualifica- 
tion of  both  the  President  and  First  Vice-President. 

The  Secretaries  and  Their  Duties. 

The  Secretaries  shall  have  general  supervision 
and  control  of  the  organization  during  the  interval 
between  meetings,  subject  to  the  direction  and  ap- 
proval of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  serve  as  Secretary 
of  the  generjil  body  at  all  meetings.  As  Treasurer  of 
the  league,  he  shall  pay  the  ordinary  monthly  ex- 
penses for  salaries  and  supplies,  upon  submission  of 
a  financial  statement  by  the  Executive  Secretary 
supported  by  proper  vouchers.  He  shall  submit  an 
annuail  report  and  financial  statement  at  each  annual 
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mcriing,  showing  the  receiptt  and  expenditures  of 
the   Icauue  since   the  previous   meerina. 

■|"hc  F.xecutive  Secretary  shall  have  charge  of  the 
headquarters  of  the  league  and  attend  to  all  cor- 
resiKindence.  He  shall  lie  on  hand  at  the  league 
headquarters  every  day  during  business  hours,  ex- 
cept when  unavoidably  prevented.  He  shall  deposit 
all  moneys  received  from  municipalities  on  account 
of  the  league,  in  some  bank  approved  by  the  Kxecu- 
tive  Committee,  in  the  name  of  the  league. 

In  case  any  question  of  fwlicy  shall  arise  which 
the  Secretaries  arc  unable  or  unwilling  to  determine, 
the  same  shall  be  referred  to  the  other  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee  for  settlement,  accom- 
panied by  proper  explanations. 

The  Secretary-Treasurer,  Executive  Secretary, 
and  employees  of  the  league  shall  receive  such  com- 
pensation as  the  F.xecutive  Committee  may  de- 
termine; provided,  however,  the  officers  directly 
interested  shall  have  no  vote  in  such  ca.se. 

In  the  event  that  a  vacancy  should  occur  in  the 
office  of  either  Secretary  during  the  interval  be- 
tween meetings,  the  remaining  Secretary  may  ap- 
point a  successor  pro  lem.,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Executive  Committee.  No  item  of  expense 
exceeding  $200.00  shall  be  incurred  without  the 
of  the  Executive  Committee  first  obtained. 


CoMMirTEES  AND  Their   Ditif.s. 

There  shall  be  an  Executive  Committee  of  seven 
members,  comprised  of  the  President,  Secretaries 
and  president  of  each  of  the  four  departments  here- 
inbefore mentioned. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  general 
control  and  sui>ervision  over  the  league  and  be  em- 


powered to  determine  all  question!  of  policy  which 
may  arise  during  the  interval  between  meetings. 
All  matters  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretaries, 
call  for  extraordinary  action  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  con- 
sideration, accompanied  by  prosier  explanations  and 
recommendations.  The  President  may  appoint 
such  other  committees  from  time  to  time  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary. 

Standing  committees  of  five  members  shall  also 
be  appointed  by  each  department.  The  principal 
duty  of  said  committees  shall  be  to  assist  in  prepar- 
ing the  program  for  the  annual  meetings. 

All  property  of  the  league,  such  as  desks,  books, 
stationery  and  other  office  supplies,  and  all  souvenirs 
or  testimonials  presented  to  the  organization  shall 
be  kept  on  deposit  in  the  headquarters  of  the  league. 

VI. 
HoNORARV  Members. 
Every  person  who  has  served  as  an  officer  of  the 
league  shall  become  an  honorary  member  thereof 
upon  his  retirement  as  an  officer  of  a  municipality. 
Other  persons  may  also  be  elected  honorary  mem- 
bers by  a  majority  vote  of  the  general  body.  Hon- 
orary members  may  participate  in  the  proceedings, 
but  will  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

VII. 
.'\mendments. 
This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  at  any  annual  meeting,  providing  the 
proposed  amendment  is  submitted  in  writing  on  the 
first  day  of  an  annual  session,  accompanied  by  the 
endorsement  of  not  less  than  five  citv  officials. 


Equalization  of  Tax  Assessments 

Revaluation  of  Real  Estate  and  Improvements 
By  Modern  Unit  Systems  of  Realty  Valuation 

Solve  Tax  Assessment  Problem;  Establish  Exjuity  Between  Taxpayers;  Assure  Necessary 

Increase  In  Tax  Assessment  Total;  Added  Municipal  Revenues  with 

Reduced  Teix  Rate,  and  Ejcpanded  Bonding  Capacity 

SYSTEM  INSTALLED  AND  ADOPTED  BY 

Los  Angeles  City  and  County:  Stockton.  Santa  Barbara.  Marysville,   Benicia,  Redding, 

Manteca,  all  Arizona  and  Texas  Cities,  Portland,  Ore.,  Cleveland, 

Des  Moines.  Denver,  and  Others 

Consultation  By  Appointment.       Write 

JAMES  G.  STAFFORD 

CONSULTING  TAX  VALUATION  SPECIALIST 
Box  400  Pacific  Municipalities 

529  PACIFIC  BLDC,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 
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SEGMENT  BLOCK  SEWERS 


Bv  (iKC 


Hyde  Kmerv 


One  of  the  latest  developments  in  the  rlay  products  industry  is  the  use  of  segmental 
blocks  of  vitrified  clay  for  large  size  sewers.  The  sizes  for  which  these  sewer  blocks 
are  applicable  range  from  30"  to  108"  inclusive.  These  are  the  limiting  diameters  of 
stock  sizes  but  the  material  is  also  easily  applicable  to  diameters  of  12  feet  and  over. 
The  Ferolson  Segment  Sewer  Block  consists  of  an  outer  block  and  an  inner 
or  liner  block  with  a  return  edge  fitting  into  a  groove  in  the  outer  block.  This  gives 
the  system  an  interlocking  feature.  Strength  and  water-tightness  are  further  insured 
by  breaking  joints,  both  laterally  and  transversely,  as  is  done  in  all  good  masonry 
constaiction. 

In  this  age  of  increasing  costs  of  material  and  labor,  the  important  factors  in 
building  a  sewer  are  speed  of  construction  and  enduring  quality  of  materials.  These 
factors  are  supplied  by  Ferguson  Segment  Sewer  Blocks.  The  material  in  these 
blocks  is  so  placed  as  to  give  maximum  resistance  at  the  points  of  greatest  stress. 

A  verv  interesting  test  was  conducted  during  the  present  season  at  the  Slauson 
Avenue  Plant  of  the  Pacific  Clay  Products,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles.  The  test  was  made 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Engineering  Department  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
observations  of  deflections  were  made  by  Mr.  L.  P.  Kovanda,  Senior  Chemist  of  the 
City  Testing  Laboratory. 
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Invert   is   Laid    in   Exatily    tli..    Same   Manner   as   Standard 
Ferguson  Segment  Block  Sewers. 

A  full  sized  pERfifsON  Reinkorcf.d  Segment  Block  sewer  54"  in  diameter  and 
10'  long  was  contructed  in  the  loose,  sandy  loam  of  the  natural  soil  which  is  a 
characteristic  of  that  particular  district.  The  section  was  built  of  a  light  weight  block 
known  as  A-1  and  was  reinforced  every  18  inches  with  curved  concrete  beams. 
Reinforcing  steel  was  ^^"  square  corrugated  bars,  one  bar  being  used  for  every  beam. 
The  bars  were  bent  to  a  semi-circle  and  placed  within  1  inch  of  the  lower  edge  of  the 
concrete  beam. 


Total  Ungth  -  W-0* 
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Invert  Template  is  Used  to  Advantage 

^fter  setting  thirtv-seven  davs,  the  sand  saddle  was  placed  on  the  section  and  the 
load  appled  The  total  load  applied  was  sufficient  merely  to  produce  a  hatr-hne  crack, 
and  a' the  comparison  was  to  be  made  with  standard  Ferguson  Seome.t  Block 
which  had  been'loaded  only  to  point  of  fracture  and  not  to  complete  destruct.n 
ITdL  was  discontinued  at  that  point.  The  accompanymg  table  g.ves  data  w,  h 
reference  to  the  load  and  deflections  for  the  various  loads.  The  results  were  h,ghl> 
at  sTctorv,  showing  a  strength  about  ten  per  cent  greater  m  th,s  nov  design  than 
standard  Ferguson  Segment  Block  loaded  under  ,dent,cal  conditions. 


Outer  Block  on  Crown  is  Laid  in  Rings 
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Forms  are  Placed  Over  Openings  Between  Outer  Blocks 

The  purpose  of  this  new  design  is  to  give  a  structure  which  will  show  greater 
resistance  to  loads  under  conditions  where  proper  back-filling  and  tamping  at  the 
spring  line  are  difficult  to  obtain. 

The  ribs  instead  of  acting  as  an  arch  act  as  a  beam  and  the  forces  at  the  spring 
line  are  transmitted  vertically  down  through  the  spring  line  to  the  footing.  This  tvpe 
of  construction  will  show  a  much  higher  factor  of  safety  in  loose  soil  and  where  exca- 
vation IS  done  by  drag-line  and  bucket  and  the  ditch  is  excavated  bevond  the  section 
at  the  spring  line.    Such  methods  of  excavation  put  very  excessive  loads  on  brick, 


Forms  are  Stnpp.  ,i  Fr mi  Reinforcement  Ribs 
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concrete,  and  segment  block  structures  when  they  are  designed  as  an  arch,  for  there 
is  no  way  in  which  to  solidify  the  fill  liack  of  the  spring  line  to  its  original  firmness. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  new  design  to  overcome  this  difficulty  by  use  of  curved  beams 
which  will  not  depend  for  stability  upon  reaction  at  spring  line. 

The  structure  retains  all  the  advantages  of  Ferguson  Segment  Block  construc- 
tion and  has  the  additional  advantage  of  greater  strength  on  account  of  the  deep 
beams.  It  does  not,  however,  have  the  disadvantage  which  is  ordinarily  connected  with 
concrete  poured  in  place,  in  that  the  interior  forms  on  which  the  segmental  block  is 
laid  do  not  have  to  remain  in  position  until  the  curved  beams  set,  as  the  segment  block 
furnish  not  only  an  undcrform  but  the  support  to  carry  the  curved  beam  until  it  has 
taken  its  initial  setting. 

ENGINEER'S  RECORD  OK  LOAD  .AND  DEFLECTION 


~ 

Load 

Deflection 

Load  per 
Sq.  Ft. 

Date 

Reading 

Increment 

Lbs. 

Reading 

in  inches 

Remarks 

4/25 

1 

1455 

1455 

.658 

.0 

i 

2 

7150 

8605 

.658 

.0 

Reading  with  sand 

3 

3815 

12420 

saddle  and  Platform 

5/ii 

4 

24700 

37120 

.640 

!6i8 

5 

3000 

40120 

.636 

.022 

6 

5000 

45120 

.627 

.031 

i002 

3000 

48120 

.622 

.036 

1069 

8 

533 

48653 

1081 

9 

5000 

53653 

:667 

■.05i 

1192 

10 

5000 

58653 

.595 

.063 

1303 

11 

5000 

63653 

.583 

.075 

1415 

p 

5000 

68653 

.550 

.018 

1530 

IJ 

5000 

73653 

.519 

.139 

1634 

Faint  hair-line  crack 
appeared  at  crown  ot 
arch. 

Those  witnessing  the  test  were:  \V.  T.  Knowlton,  Sanitary  Sewer  Engineer,  City 
of  Los  Angeles;  H.  A.  Van  Norman,  Construction  Engineer,  City  of  Los  .'\ngeles; 
G.  H.  Emery,  Sales  Manager,  The  Pacific  Clay  Products,  Inc.,  Los  .\ngeles;  C.  B. 
Murphy,  Representative,  Tropico  Potteries,  Inc.,  Glendale,  California;  W.  C. 
Ferguson,  President,  Ferguson  Segment  Block  Company,  St.  Louis. 
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THE  ALAMEDA  CITY  HEALTH  CENTER 


By  Zdexka  Buben,  A.  B. 
Health  Visitor,  Alameda  Health  Department 


The  growth  and  development  of  the 
Alameda  City  Health  Center  may  be  of 
interest  to  both  the  social  worker  as  well 
as  to  the  municipality  in  whose  mind 
there  may  be  a  doubt  whether  or  not 
municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities 
is  more  advantageous  to  the  people  at 
large  than  private  ownership. 

Those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  con- 
structive social  service  work  know  that 
it  is  impossible  to  accomplish  anything 
worthwhile  in  family  case  work  without 
having  access  to  adequate  medical  pro- 
vision for  our  people.  There  is  seldom  a 
family  applying  for  aid  who  has  no  health 
problem  in  the  home,  whether  physical  or 
mental.  It  may  simply  be  acute  or  chronic 
illness,  or  remediable  physical  defects 
such  as  poor  teeth,  defective  eyesight, 
diseased  tonsils;  and  again  it  may  be  a 
more  complicated  condition  such  as  the 
following  case.  A  man  applies  for  work, 
stating  he  has  difficulty  in  finding  a  Job. 
The  social  worker  finds  he  has  had  many 
jobs  but  has  been  unable  to  hold  any  of 
them.  His  family  is  constantly  in  need. 
Why?  The  psychiatrist  finds  his  intel- 
ligence quotient  is  that  of  a  seven  year 
old  child.  And  a  seven  year  old  child  is 
hardly  fit  to  combat  the  ordinary  prob- 
lems of  society.  Yet  the  law  allows  this 
man  to  marry  and  raise  a  family  of  like 
mentality.  Thus  we  need  the  psychiatrist 
(a  physician  especially  trained  in  diseases 
of  the  mind)  to  examine  this  man  of  low 
mentality  and  recommend  what  is  best 
for  him  in  solving  the  economic  problem 
of  the  family.  If  we  but  find  employment 
for  the  man,  the  true  problem  remains 
unsolved;  in  a  short  time  he  will  be  back 
on  our  hands  again  seeking  other  employ- 
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ment,  much  time  of  the  social  worker  isv 
wasted,  and  naturally  there  is  a  financial 
loss  to  the  community.  Thus  the  trained 
medical  man  is  vital  in  helping  to  solve' 
this  social  problem. 

In  1917  there  was  created  in  Alameda, 
by  Charter  provision,  a  Social  Service 
Board,  appointed  by  the  City  Manager, 
consisting  of  five  members,  the  City 
Manager  himself  serving  ex-officio.  The 
Board  holds  monthly  meetings  and  '"has 
charge  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
care  and  relief  of  the  needy.  It  may  es- 
tablish employment  bureaus,  day  nurser- 
ies, and  the  like."  The  city  allows  one 
cent  on  each  thousand  dollars  assessed 
valuation  of  property  to  be  spent  on 
relief  work,  and  the  Social  Service  Board 
expends  this  money  as  it  sees  fit. 

In  May,  1920,  several  citizens  of  Ala- 
meda thought  the  Social  Service  Board 
should  establish  a  Day  Nursery  for  the 
care  of  children  of  pre-school  age  whose 
mothers  found  it  necessary  to  work  in 
order  to  supplement  the  family  income. 
Day  Nurseries  are  so  seldom  necessary 
except  perhaps  in  large  factory  com- 
munities, and  the  need  of  a  Health 
Center  seemed  so  vital  to  our  social  ser- 
vice cases  that  the  matter  was  referred 
to  the  local  Red  Cross  Chapter  for  in- 
vestigation. Upon  consulting  the  Pacific 
Division  of  the  Red  Cross,  a  field  worker 
was  sent  to  Alameda  to  survey  the  situa- 
tion. The  principals  and  teachers  of  the 
various  schools  were  requested  to  submit 
a  list  of  names  of  families  who  might  de- 
rive benefit  from  a  Day  Nursery.  These 
homes  were  visited  and  inquired  into  care- 
fully with  the  revelation  that  in  more 
than  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  homes 
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tlic  need  of  medical  attention  was  hir 
.  more  urgent  than  the  need  of  a  I)a\- 
i  Nursery.  The  Red  Cross  recommentled 
1    that  a  Health  Center  be  established. 

Those  most  interested  in  the  health 
I  work  of  the  community  then  visited  and 
had  personal  talks  with  representatives 
of  other  welfare  organizations  of  Alameda, 
presenting  the  situation  to  them  and 
asking  their  support  should  a  Health 
Center  be  organized.  The  County  Board 
of  Supervisors,  the  City  Council,  the 
School  Department,  the  Health  Depart- 
ment, the  local  Red  Cross  Chapter  as  well 
as  other  private  organizations  all 
promised  their  cooperation. 

On  November  1,  1920,  the  City  Mana- 
ger called  a  meeting  of  these  various  in- 
dividuals interested  in  the  Health  Center 
movement.  There  were  present  besides 
the  City  Manager,  a  City  Councilman, 
Superintendent  of  city  Schools,  City  At- 
torney, Health  Officer,  Secretary  of  the 
Social  Service  Board,  School  Nurse,  four 
prominent  physicians.  Superintendent  of 
the  County  Baby  Hospital  Clinics,  and 
the  City  Health  Visitor.  It  was  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  a 
Health  Center  be  established  and  a  Ways, 
Means,  and  Organization  Committee  was 
appointed  by  the  City  Manager. 

This  committee  met  continuously  for 
several  weeks.  The  City  Attorney  drew 
up  Articles  of  Association  and  By-Laws, 
the  County  Board  of  Supervisors  prom- 
ised to  pay  the  salary  of  a  Public  Health 
Nurse,  the  City  Council  appropriated 
$500  for  equipment,  and  the  local  phys- 
icians agreed  to  grant  their  services  with- 
out compensation.  A  small  building 
across  the  street  from  the  City  Hall  was 
rented  and  renovated  to  meet  the  im- 
mediate requirements  of  the  clinics. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Chief  of 
Police,  prisoners  in  the  city  jail  were  re- 
leased to  remodel,  paint,  varnish  and 
make  old  furniture  into  new.  When  the 
plan  was  ready  to  be  presented  to  the 


public  for  their  approval,  all  civic,  fra- 
ternal, and  welfare  organizations  of  the 
city  were  invited  to  send  a  representa- 
tive to  a  mass  meeting  held  in  the  Council 
Chambers  of  the  City  Hall,  and  if  in 
accord  with  the  plans,  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Health  Center.  Forty-three  organiza- 
tions responded  favorably,  and  the  Health 
Center  was  formally  organized  on  De- 
cember 28,  1920.  There  are  four  officers. 
President,  Vice-President,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  who  together  with  three  other 
members  constitute  the  Executive  Board. 
This  governing  Board  has  on  it  the  City 
Manager,  a  City  Councilman,  a  member 
of  the  Social  Service  Board,  the  Chairman 
of  the  local  Red  Cross,  the  City  Health 
Visitor  and  two  other  laymen.  The 
physicians  serving  on  the  Health  Center 
staff  organized  separately  and  are  known 
as  the  Medical  Board  of  the  Health 
Center.  This  does  away  with  the  possi- 
bility of  a  lay  board  entering  in  upon 
medical  matters  foreign  to  their  field. 
The  Health  Center  opened  on  March 
15,  1921. 

The  small  building  rented  consists  of 
a  waiting  room,  a  small  room  for  the 
Social  Service  Department,  two  clinic 
rooms,  a  dark  room  for  the  eye,  ear,  nose 
and  throat  department  and  a  work- 
room for  the  nurse.  A  full  time  Public 
Health  Nurse  was  employed  together 
with  a  part-time  clerk,  and  the  Social 
Service  Board  moved  its  office  from  the 
City  Hall  into  the  Health  Center  build- 
ing so  the  Executive  Secretary  of  that 
Board  might  also  serve  as  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Health  Center. 

According  to  this  plan  relief  cases  all 
come  to  a  central  place  whether  in  need 
of  health  or  material  relief.  The  office 
functions  as  a  unit  and  the  family  case 
work  is  far  more  adequate.  It  avoids 
much  duplication  of  effort,  duplication  of 
workers  and  centralizes  the  welfare  work 
of  the   citv.      The   Health    Center   and 
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Social  Service  Board  are  the  official  wel- 
fare organizations  of  the  city. 

The  Medical  Board  established  the 
following  clinics:  General  Medicine, 
General  Surgery,  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and 
Throat,  Children's,  Women's,  Ortho- 
paedic, Skin  and  Venereal.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Alameda  County  Baby 
Hospital  a  Well  Babies  Conference  is  con- 
ducted once  each  week  to  which  mothers 
may  bring  their  children  of  pre-school  age 
to  be  weighed  and  measured.  Only  a 
nurse  attends  these  conferences  and  if 
medical  advice  seems  necessary  the 
mother  is  referred  to  her  private  physi- 
cian. Later,  a  nutrition  class  under  the 
direction  of  students  in  the  dietetics  de- 
partment of  Mills  College  was  added,  also 
a  psychiatrical  and  neurological  depart- 
ment. The  patients  have  increased  from 
one  hundred  and  twenty  per  month  to 
between  three  and  four  hundred.  For 
hospital  care  there  is  access  to  the  County 
Hospital,  the  County  Baby  Hospital  for 
children  under  eight  years  of  age  and  a 
local  sanatorium  where  most  of  the  minor 
operations  are  performed.  All  laboratory 
work  is  done  in  the  City  Laboratory  by 
the  City  Bacteriologist.  X-Ray  work  has 
been  done  in  private  laboratories  until 
recently  when  the  Ethel  Moore  Memorial 
opened  in  Oakland  with  X-Ray  facilities 
for  health  centers  throughout  the  County. 

Regarding  finances,  when  we  opened 
in  March,  1921,  there  was  the  salary  of 
the  Public  Health  Nurse  appropriated  by 
the  County  Board  of  Supervisors  plus 
Five  Hundred  Dollars  (?500)  from  the 
City  Council  for  equipment.  With  the 
new  fiscal  year  the  Supervisors  appro- 
priated $3,150  plus  ?600  from  the  Red 
Cross  and  $300  from  the  school  children 
of  Alameda.  In  addition  to  this,  money 
was  raised  by  private  subscription, 
through  a  membership  plan  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  the  Red  Cross.  The 
local  women's  clubs  contributed  ma- 
terially with  linen  showers,  sewing  bees. 


and  volunteer  work  under  the  direction 
of  the  Executive  Secretary. 

As  the  work  of  the  Health  Center  be- 
came more  known  and  results  accom- 
plished demonstrated,  public  enthusiasm 
grew.  And  now  Alameda  is  soon  to  open 
a  modern  $30,000  Health  Center  Build- 
ing, the  money  for  which  has  been  ap- 
propriated by  the  Alameda  Board  of 
Public  Utilities  from  revenue  of  the 
Electric  Light  Plant.  May  we  call  your 
attention  to  these  facts: 

In  Alameda  the  minimum  charge  per 
month  for  residence  lighting  service  is 
50  cents.  For  the  first  50  Kilowatt 
Hours  the  rate  is  6>2  cents  per  KWH; 
5  cents  for  the  next  150  KWH;  4  cents 
for  the  next  800  KWH,  and  so  on  down. 
Also,  Alameda  makes  a  distinction  be- 
tween residence  lighting  and  commercial 
rates  and  the  latter  is  lower  than  the 
residence  lighting. 

In  other  East  Bay  cities  where  this 
public  utility  is  owned  by  private  cor- 
porations, and  the  rates  established  by  the 
State  Railroad  Commission,  the  follow- 
ing is  found: 

No  distinction  is  made  between  resi- 
dence lighting  and  commercial  rates.  The 
general  lighting  rate  is  9  cents  for  the 
first  10  KWH;  making  the  minimum 
charge  per  month  90  cents;  6  cents  for 
the  next  40  KWH;  5  cents  for  the  next 
150  KWH;  and  4  cents  over  200  KWH. 

In  spite  of  Alameda's  rates  being  lower 
and  the  net  profits  of  the  Municipal 
Electric  Light  Plant  for  the  last  seven 
years  averaging  more  than  $7000  per 
year,  the  city  can  still  further  benefit 
its  people  by  the  construction  of  a  modern 
building  to  house  the  official  welfare  de- 
partments of  the  city.  This  offers  equal 
opportunity  to  medical  social  service  to 
those  who  might  otherwise  go  without, 
and  thereby  strengthens  the  future  genera- 
tions. Alameda  is  also  striving  to  keep 
the  welfare  work  on  an  official,  business- 
like basis,  under  trained  workers. 
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Architects  Drawing — New  Health  Center  Building,  Alameda 


The  new  Health  Center  Building,  a 
structure  of  one  story  and  basement  will 
house  the  offices  of  the  Social  Service 
Board  as  well  as  the  clinics  of  the  Health 
Center.  The  building  includes  a  general 
office,  two  social  service  rooms,  a  large 
waiting  and  community  room  suitable  for 
health  conferences  or  lectures,  a  group  of 
clinic  and  examining  rooms  for  clinics  in 
general    medicine,    children's,    women's, 


eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat,  venereal;  a 
dental  department;  a  small  laboratory 
suitable  for  clinical  work;  a  plaster  room 
for  the  orthopaedic  work;  sterilizing, 
operating  and  recovery  rooms  for  opera- 
tions such  as  tonsillectomies;  doctor's 
room;  staff  and  rest  room  with  kitchen;  a 
bathroom  suitable  for  hydrotherapy  in 
connection  with  the  neurological  clinics, 
and  store  space. 


WHAT  THE  CITIES  ARE  DOING 


Pacific  Grove  has  just  awarded  the  con- 
tract for  paving  Lighthouse  Avenue 
(265,000  Sq.  Ft.)  with  3K  inch  asphaltic 
Concrete  base  and  \}4  inch  Warrenite 
bitulithic  top,  to  Clark  &  Henry  Con- 
struction Company  of  Stockton.  Also 
the  contract  for  paving  Forest  Avenue 
(76,000  sq.  ft.)  with  same  material. 

Plans  and  specifications  for  the  in- 
stallation of  an  extension  of  the  Electro- 
lier System  to  light  the  streets  being 
paved,  have  been  adopted,  consisting  of 
43  electroliers.  Thirty-eight  electroliers 
were  installed  early  this  year. 
Yours  very  truly, 
E.  S.  Johnston,  City  Clerk. 


Monterey  on  August  7th,  awarded  con- 
tracts totaling  256,000  square  feet  of 
asphaltic  concrete  pavement,  at  a  total 
cost  of  about  ?75,000. 

Most  of  this  pavement  is  of  four  and 
five  inch  thickness,  laid  in  two  courses. 

S.  Ruthven  of  Monterey  was  the  suc- 
cessful bidder. 

Very  truly  yours, 
H.  J.  Mason,  City  Clerk. 

Arroyo  Grande.  An  Election  was  held 
in  this  city  last  Monday,  the  16th,  for 
the  purpose  of  voting  bonds  in  the  sum  of 
$22,000.00  to  build  a  bridge  across  Ar- 
royo Grande  Creek  at  Mason  street  and 
the  proposition  carried  by  a  little  more 
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than  4  to  1.  It  is  to  be  a  concrete  arch 
span  of  110  feet.  W.  B.  Burch  of  San 
I.uis  Obispo  is  the  engineer. 
Very  truly, 
B.  F.  Stewart,  City  Clerk. 
Conipton.  The  Board  of  Trustees,  at 
their  regular  meeting,  June  20,  192.\  ap- 
pointed Trustees  J.  VV.  King,  J.  O.  Burris 
and  \V.  T.  Swank  to  act  as  their  repre- 
sentatives on  the  City  Planning  Commis- 
sion, in  conjunction  with  a  similar  com- 
mittee from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
consisting  of  Mrs.  May  Carson,  Mrs. 
Chas.  Davidson  and  Mrs.  \Vm.  Kolzen. 
J.  \V.  King  will  act  as  chairman  of  the 
Commission,  and  the  secretary  will  be 
NV.  E.  Mellinger,  secretary  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  It  is  expected  that 
Mayor  \V.  L.  Peck,  Trustee  J.  O.  Burris 
and  Secretary  VV.  E.  Mellinger  will  at- 
tend the  convention  of  the  League  at 
Coronado. 

Cordially, 
W.  E.  Mellinger,  Secretary. 
Fillmore.    During  the  past  fiscal  year, 
ending  June  30th,  1923,  the  city  of  Fill- 
more laid   196,283  square  feet  of  pave- 
ment, 9,669  lineal  feet  of  curbing,  and 
34,560  square  feet  of  sidewalks,  in   ad- 
dition to  which  we  found  it  necessary  to 
widen   one  of  our  streets,  which   called 
for  8,017  square  feet  of  cement  guttering. 
A  new  Grammar  School,  costing  some 
$200,000.00  has  but  recently  been  com- 
pleted, and  bonds  aggregating$200,000.00 
more  were  recently  voted  for  an  addition 
to  our  I'nion  High  School. 

The  city  has  outgrown  present  City 
Hall  quarters,  and  a  movement  is  now 
being  considered  toward  bonding  the  city 
for  much  needed  improvements  along 
that  line.  There  is  also  a  well  defined 
movement  under  way  for  the  installation 
of  a  large  number  of  ornamental  street 
lights.  A  new  building  ordinance  is  now 
in  process  of  passage,  our  present  fire 
limits  will  be  enlarged  and  fire  hazards 
materially  reduceil. 


Our  municipal  water  system  closed  the    ■ 
fiscal   year  with   all  operating  expenses, 
interest   charges  and   bond   redeminimis 
taken  care  of,  and  a  nice  balance  on  the 
right  side  of  the  ledger. 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.  Arrasvjith,  City  Manager.^ 

P.  S.  We  expect  to  be  quite  well  repre-i 
sented  at  the  Coronado  meeting. 

Lotii.  This  city  is  completing  construc- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  advanced  types  of 
activated  sludge  sewage  disposal  plants 
in  the  United  States.  The  plant  was  to 
have  been  in  operation  in  June  but  un- 
foreseen delays  will  postpone  the  opening 
date  until  next  October.  The  cost  will  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $125,000. 

Street  work  amounting  to  $150,000  has 
just  started  and  will  add  nearly  two  miles 
to  the  existing  seventeen  miles  of  paved 
streets. 

Agitation  among  the  citizens  will  no 
doubt  secure  a  proper  site  for  a  new  City 
Hall  next  year  as  nearly  everyone  is  in 
favor  of  the  securing  of  better  quarters 
for  the  city  government  and  a  more 
central  location  for  the  oflfices  of  the 
water  and  power  departments. 

J.  F".  Blakely,  City  Clerk. 

Mountain  View.  A  resolution  of  inten- 
tion to  bond  Mountain  View  in  the  sum 
of  $10,000  to  install  an  electrolier  light- 
ing system  on  Castro  street,  was  intro- 
duced and  passed  at  the  last  meeting  of 
our  Town  Board.  The  installation  will 
call  for  about  one  hundred  posts. 

At  the  same  meeting  referred  to,  a  com- 
mittee was  named  to  enter  in  a  contract 
with  a  garbage  firm  for  a  regular  service 
in  the  town. 

Our  new  $200,000  High  School  is  well 
under  way,  but  will  not  be  ready  for    ^ 
occupancy  until  the  first  of  next  year. 
Very  truly  yours, 
Chas.  N.  Lake,  Town  Clerk.        * 
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Oxuani.  We  have  just  completed  the 
paving  of  a  number  of  our  streets  ani.1 
alleys  at  a  total  cost  of  ?1 76,384.20. 

This  completes  the  fourth  paving  con- 
tract in  the  city  of  Oxnard  s  nee  Septem- 
ber, 1917  The  total  cost  of  paving  to 
date  for  the  years  1917-18-20-23  is 
$548,891.18.  Ornamental  street  lighting 
system  completed  in  1921,  ?20,000.00. 

Have  just  completed  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  a  new  Fire  house.  Fire 
engine  house  and  addition  to  the  Public 
Library,  Sewer  Extension,  Civic  Center, 
Improvements  and  extension  to  the 
Water  System  covering  new  subdivisions. 
These  improvements  will  total  $85,000.00. 
Yours  very  truly, 
Frank  B.  Pettis,  City  Clerk. 

Palo  Alto  owns  forty  acres  of  land  on 
the  bay  shore  and  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  has  made  plans  to  create  a  port 
at  that  point.  The  council  will  appro- 
priate $7,000  this  year  to  construct  bulk- 
heads and  road  approaches.  Later  ware- 
houses, a  casino,  and  possibly  a  depot 
for  receiving  crude  oil  for  the  municipal 
plants,  will  be  provided,  as  funds  are 
available.  The  property  is  on  the  May- 
field  Slough  and  the  work  to  be  done  this 
year  will  make  the  port  available  for 
light-draft  vessels. 

Palo  Alto  is  continuing  its  paving 
program  this  year,  and  will  expend  in  this 
work  approximately  $200,000.  The  work 
is  being  done  by  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  under  direct  agreement  with  the 
property  owners,  who  pay  the  cost  of  the 
improvement  in  advance.  The  saving 
effected  is  about  one-third  of  the  cost 
that  would  result  under  the  old  method  of 
contracts  awarded  under  the  Vrooman 
Act.  The  cost  of  advertising,  and  in- 
spection and  the  elimination  of  the  con- 
tractor's profit  account  for  the  saving. 
The  pavement  is  of  5-inch  concrete.  This 
method  of  doing  the  work  meets  with 
.  the  almost  general  approval  of  the  prop- 
ertv  owners.     An  occasional  owner  fails 


to  pay  the  cost  of  the  paving  in  advance 
and  in  such  cases  the  work  is  later  ordered 
done  under  the  V'rooman  .Act.  .\n  elec- 
tion to  vote  on  the  annexation  to  the 
city  of  30  blocks,  175  acres,  and  the  vote 
will  doubtless  be  favorable.  The  tract 
in  question  lies  to  the  south  of  the  present 
city  limits  and  adjoins  the  town  of  May- 
field  on  the  east.  A  later  development 
will  be  the  consolidation  of  Palo  Alto 
and  Mayfield  under  one  municipal 
govermnent. 

Sacramento  made  a  long  stride  forward 
in  its  municipal  advancement  on  May 
16th  when  the  voters  endorsed  twelve 
items  submitted  to  them  in  a  bond  issue 
calling  for  improvements  aggregating 
$1,772,000.00.  Principal  among  the 
propositions  submitted  was  $750,000.00 
lor  a  municipal  auditorium.  Other  items 
included  $216,000.00  for  a  garbage  in- 
cinerator and  site;  $200,000.00  for  water 
mains  extention;  $130,000  for  two  new 
fire  houses  and  additional  equipment  for 
the  department;  concrete  levee  revetment 
along  the  Sacramento  River,  $90,000; 
new  sewers,  $91,000;  paving  of  main  en- 
trances to  city  with  extra  heavy  type  of 
pavement,  $93,000;  removal  of  Y  Street 
levee,  $65,000;  repairing  streets  facing 
city  property,  $33,000;  extension  and 
improvement  of  police  and  fire  alarm 
systems,  $25,000;  subway  through  Six- 
teenth Street  at  the  northerly  city  limits, 
$66,000;  (this  represents  one-half  the  cost 
of  this  improvement;  Southern  Pacific 
Company  will  share  this  expense);  Pedes- 
train  Lane  through  Twelfth  Street  sub- 
way, $13,000. 

This  comprehensive  program  of  muni- 
cipal improvement  financed  through  a 
bond  issue  will  enable  Sacramento,  in  one 
year's  time,  to  acquire  these  much-needed 
betterments  that  would  ordinarily  take 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  to  accomplish 
if  they  were  provided  for  by  regular  an- 
nual budget  appropriations.  Lender  this 
program    Sacramento    will    at    one    step 
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advance  into  the  forefront  of  progressive 
cities  in  the  United  States. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  this  bond 
election  with  relation  to  its  effect  upon 
the  tax  rate  of  Sacramento  for  1924  is 
that  the  tax  rate  for  next  year  will  not 
be  increased  by  so  much  as  one  cent. 
This  is  due  to  the  economies  effected  and 
surplus  built  up  under  the  City  Manager 
form  of  government  since  it  has  been 
effective  in  Sacramento.  Sacraynento  has 
had  the  City  Manager  form  of  govern- 
ment since  July  1,  1921,  and  during  its 
administration  of  the  city's  affairs  the 
finances  of  the  municipality  have  been 
built  up  to  a  point  which  will  provide  for 
the  payment  of  interest  and  redemption 
on  the  $1,772,000  bond  issue  without  ad- 
vancing the  tax  rate.  This  is  a  unique  ac- 
complishment in  administering  the  affairs 
of  a  city  the  size  of  Sacramento,  and  one 
which  has  seldom  been  equalled  by  any 
municipality  comparable  in  size. 

H.  C.  BoTTROFF,  City  Manager. 

Sayua  Rosa.  A  $50,000  contract  by  the 
Butte  Electrical  Company  was  completed 
recently  to  improve  the  Municipal  Water 
System  now  giving  us  1,500,000  gallons 
per  day,  which  allows  each  residence 
10,000  gallons  free  each  month. 

Contracts  have  been  let  to  the  Warren 
Construction  Company  and  work  is  under 
way  to  pave  95,000  square  yards  of 
Warrenite  Bitulithic  Pavement  at  a  cost 
of  approximately  $200,000.  Street  in- 
tersections to  be  paved  by  the  city  at  the 
cost  of  $30,000. 


Plans  and  specifications  have  been 
ordered  to  construct  a  bridge  over  Santa- 
Rosa  Creek  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$25,000.  Also  plans  and  specifications 
are  being  prepared  to  improve  the  Sewage 
Disposal  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $200,000. 
ViDA  McL.  DoGGETT,  City  Clerk. 

San  Bruno.  This  city  recently  voted 
bonds  by  a  landslide  of  12><  to  1,  in  the 
sum  of  $220,000  for  improvements  and 
extentions  of  the  municipal  water  system. 
One  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  these 
bonds  (interest  5%)  have  been  sold  on 
an  unconditional  bid  bringing  the  very 
low  premium  of  $10  for  the  entire  amount. 

A  Resolution  of  Intention  was  adopted 
August  22nd  for  street,  sidewalk  and 
sewer  work  in  the  amount  of  approxi- 
mately $80,000. 

Contract  was  recently  awarded  for 
similar  work  to  Bates-Borland,  contrac- 
tors, in  the  amount  of  approximately 
$240,000. 

Further  local  improvement  work  to 
the  amount  of  about  $250,000  is  under 
consideration  following  petitions  by  prop- 
erty owners. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  is  considering 
the  purchase  of  a  City  Hall  site  on  the 
state  highway. 

One  million  dollars  of  improvement 
work  is  being  done  this  year.  This  enor- 
mous program  is  made  possible,  and  in 
fact  absolutely  necessary  by  the  un- 
precedented growth  of  the  community. 
H.  A.  PosTLETHw.\iTE,  City  Att. 
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Review  of  Recent  Legislation  in  California, 
Affecting  Municipalities 


Chapter   10 

(Senate  Bill  No.   5) 

(In  effect  August  17,  1923) 

An   amendment  to  Section   12  of  the 

.  Hotel  Act  of  1917  by  changing  the  height 

provisions  for  semi-fire  proof  or  wooden 

hotels. 

Chapter  20  and  Chapter  231 
(Senate  Bill  No.  122) 
(Senate  Bill  No.  462) 
(In  effect  August  17,  1923) 
An  amendment  to  Section  862  of  the 
Municipal    Corporation   Act   as   follows: 
Adding  to  subdivision  4,  the  right  to 
acquire  by  purchase  or  otherwise  lands 
for  parks  and  playgrounds;  also  adding 
a  new  subdivision  known  as  subdivision 
4-A,  expressly  authorizing  the  acquisition 
of  property  for  such  purposes  and  the 
right   to   improve   the   same  out  of  the 
general  fund  of  the  city. 

Adding  to  subdivision  11  the  right  to 
acquire  and  improve  public  mooring 
places    for   water   craft. 

Adding  to  subdivision  13  the  right  to 
acquire  and  operate  bus  lines  and  steam 
railway  spur  tracks. 

Chapter  17 
(Senate  Bill  No.  106) 
(In  effect  August  17,  1923) 
This  is  a  new  act  relating  to  the  deposit 
of  public  moneys  in  banks.  It  authorizes 
treasurers  to  select  the  bank  from  among 
those  agreeing  to  pay  the  highest  rate  of 
interest  and  not  less  than  two  per  cent 
per  annum.  No  deposits  shall  exceed  the 
paid  up  capital,  exclusive  of  reserve  sur- 
plus, of  any  depository  bank,  and  no 
treasurer  shall  deposit  more  than  twenty 
per  cent  of  the  public  money  in  any  one 
bank.  The  deposits  with  interest  shall 
be  subject  to  withdrawal  on  demand  pro- 
vided they  may  be  deposited  on  different 


terms  for  not  more  than  one  year.  The 
money  may  be  deposited  in  banks  out- 
side the  state. 

The  interest  shall  be  on  the  average 
daily  balance  and  payable  quarterly. 
There  shall  be  two  (2)  classes  of  deposits, 
active  and  inactive.  The  treasurer  shall 
determine  what  amount  shall  be  de- 
posited as  active  and  what  amount  as 
inactive  deposits.  He  may  deposit  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  accept  certificates  in  exchange. 

Inactive  deposits  shall  be  secured  by 
the  deposit  of  Treasury  Notes  or  Public 
Bonds  approved  by  the  treasurer  and  the 
attorney,  and  shall  be  at  least  ten  per  cent 
in  excess  of  the  amount  deposited.  Active 
deposits  may  be  secured  by  Public  Bonds 
or  Surety  Bonds  of  any  Surety  Company. 

The  treasurer  may  demand  additional 
security  whenever  he  deems  the  same 
desirable.  In  case  of  default  of  any  bank 
the  treasurer  shall  convert  the  notes  or 
bonds  into  money. 

The  treasurer  shall  take  from  such 
depository  a  written  contract  in  triplicate 
setting  forth  the  conditions  upon  which 
the  funds  are  deposited.  Each  depository 
shall  render  a  quarterly  report  showing 
the  daily  balances. 

The  treasurer  shall  not  be  responsible 
for  any  moneys  deposited  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Any  officer  depositing  money  belong- 
ing to  a  county  or  municipality  in  any 
other  manner  than  that  provided  in  the 
Act  shall  be  subject  to  forfeiture  of  his 
office. 

Chapter  34 

(Senate  Bill  No.  33) 

(In  effect  August  17,  1923) 

Adding  a  new  section  to  the  Code  of 
Civil  Procedure  known  as  Section  349^2, 
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requiring  that  the  validity  of  any  pro- 
ceedings for  the  annexation  of  territory 
to  a  municipality  or  for  the  consolidation 
of  municipalities  shall  not  be  contested 
unless  action  is  brought  within  three 
months  after  the  proceedings  are  com- 
plete. 

Chapter  55 

(Senate  Bill  No.  76) 

(In  effect  August  17,  1923) 

An  amendment  to  subdivisions  2,  3, 
7,  5,  6,  of  section  856  of  the  Municipal 
Corporation  Act,  as  follows: 

Sub.  2  is  amended  so  as  to  provide 
that  the  hearing  of  a  petition  to  incor- 
porate a  community,  where  the  proposed 
boundaries  both  contain  a  center  of  pop- 
ulation subdivided  into  town  lots  under 
the  Map  Act  of  1907,  and  an  area  of 
ranch  land  or  outside  acreage,  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  shall  include  within  said 
proposed  boundary  only  such  portion 
of  the  ranch  land  or  outside  acreage  as 
the  owners  thereof  have  petitioned  to  be 
included. 


Sub.  3  provides  that  an  election  on 
the  question  of  incorporation  shall  be 
held  in  accordance  with  the  general  elec- 
tion laws  of  the  state  except  as  to  the  \ 
nomination  of  officers  which  shall  be 
done  in  accordance  with  the  election  law 
governing  sixth  class  cities.  ) 

Section  856  provides  that  the  elections  . 

in  sixth  class  cities  shall   be  conducted  1 

under  the  general  election  laws  applicable  "1 

to  cities  of  that  class.  I 

Chapter  56  | 

(Senate  Bill  No.  149)  J 

(In  effect  August  17,  1923)  j 

An   amendment   to  Sections  2,  3,  4,  I 

9,  11,  13,  16,  17  and  18  of  the  Improve-  ' 

ment  Act  of  1911,  as  follows. 

Section  2  of  the  act  is  amended  by  a  • 

more  logical  statement  and  arrangement  ■. 
of  the  various  kinds  of  work  which  may 
be  done. 

Section  3  is  amended  by  eliminating  ' 

the  necessity  of  doing  the  work  to  the  i 

official  grade  and  providing  that  it  may  * 
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NOTICE  TO  BIDDERS 

Scaled  proposals  will  l)e  received  at  tlio  dlllic 
of  the  City  Controller,  Lewiston,  Idalm  ii|)  to 
3:00  o'clock  P.  M.  of  Wednesday,  Septomhor 
5,  1923,  for  furnishing  material  and  labor  and 
constructing  improvements  to  the  water  works 
system  of  said  city.  Separate  bids  will  bo  en- 
tertained under  the  following  sections: 

1.  Hydrants  and  Valves:  For  furnishing 
{.  o.  b.  cars  Lewiston,  Idaho,  approximately 
nineteen  (19)  fire  hydrants,  seventy-nine  (79) 
4-inch  to  16-inch  gate  valves,  one  (1)  6-inch  and 
one  (1)  8-inch  pressure  regulating  valve,  two 
(2)  16-inch  check  valves  and  sixty-six  (66)  valve 
boxes.     Certified  check— $250.00. 

2.  Cast  Iron  Pipe:  For  furnishing  f.  o.  b. 
cars  Lewiston,  Idaho,  approximately  One 
Thousand  and  Eleven  (1011)  tons  of  cast  iron 
pipe  and  specials.     Certified  check,  $4,000.00. 

3.  Pumps :  For  furnishing  f .  o.  b.  cars  Lewis- 
ton,  Idaho,  five  (5)  motor-driven,  horizontal, 
centrifugal  pumps  consisting  of  three  (3)  low 
service  pumps  (1600,  2100,  2800  gallons  per 
minute),  one  high  service  pump  (2100  gallons 
per  minute)  and  one  (1)  filter  wash  pump  (.500 
gallons  per  minute);  also,  starters,  starting 
panels  and  miscellaneous  electrical  equipment. 
Certified  check,   $750.00. 

4.  Filter  Equipment:  For  furnishing  and 
installing  complete  equipment  for  four  (4)  one 
and  one-half  million  (1,500,000)  gallon  per  dav 
filter  units.  Certified  check  $2,500.00. 

5.  Pipe  Laying :  For  hauling  and  laying  ajv 
proximately  six  (6)  miles  of  4-inch  to  16-inch 
cast  iron  pipe,  taking  up  one  (1)  mile  of  4-inch 
to  10-inch  steel  pipe,  hauling  and  setting  fire 
hydrants  and  valves.  Certified  check,  $1,500.00. 

6.  Reservoirs:  For  furnishing  all  material 
and  labor  and  constructing  one  3,600,000  gallon 
and  one  (1)  4,000,000  gallon  reservoir.  Certified 
check,  $5,000.00. 

7.  Purification  Plant:  For  furnishing  all 
labor  and  material  and  constructing  suWtruc- 
ture  and  superstructure  of  purification  plant 
building,  filter  basins,  mixing  chamber,  settling 
basins  and  filtered  water  reservoir,  new  intake 
lines,  moving  and  re-setting  present  pumps,  and 
installing  new  pumps.  Certified  check,  $5,000.00. 

Each  bid  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certified 
check  payable  to  the  City  Treasurer  and  certi- 
fied to  by  a  local  bank. 

All  of  the  above  work  shall  be  furnished  and 
done  in  accordance  with  specifications  on  file 
with  the  City  Controller,  Lewiston,  Idaho  and 
with  Burns  &  McDormell  Engineering  Com- 
pany, Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Anyone  desireing  a  copy  of  the  plans  and 
specifications  for  personal  use  may  obtain  same 
from  the  engineers  by  making  deposits  of  Five 
Dollars  for  Sections  4,  5  and  6  and  Twenty 
Dollars  ($20.00)  for  Section  7,  half  of  which  will 
be  refimded  if  the  plans  are  returned  to  tlie 
office  of  the  engineers  within  ten  (10)  days  after 
the  date  of  letting. 

The  Mayor  and  Council  reserve  the  right  to 
reject  any  or  all  bids  and  to  waive  any  irregular- 
ities in  the  bids. 

WILLIAM  THOMSON,  Mayor. 
J.  R.  TURNBULL,  City  Controller. 
BURNS  &  Mc  DONNELL  ENG.  CO. 
Consulting  Engineers, 
402  Interstate  Building, 
Kansas  City,  Mi; 


lie  done  on  the  grade  shown  on  the  plans 
and  specifications. 

Section  4  is  amended  by  providing 
that  in  case  of  district  assessment  the 
district  may  be  described  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  intention  simply  by  referring  to 
the  boundaries  as  shown  on  the  map  on 
file  with  the  city  clerk  or  city  engineer. 

Section  9  is  amended  by  providing 
that  in  all  the  resolutions  and  notices 
subsequent  to  the  Resolution  of  Inten- 
tion it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  describe 
the  assessment  district. 

Section  11  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  requirement  for  posting  the  notice  of 
award  of  contract. 

Section  13  is  amended  by  providing 
that  in  case  no  bids  are  received  following 
the  first  advertisement  the  council  may 
re-advertise  for  bids  at  any  time  within 
six  months  from  the  time  set  for  the  first 
reception  of  bids. 

Section  16  is  amended  by  providing 
that  objections  may  be  filed  up  to  the 
time  of  the  expiration  of  ten  days  from 
the  date  of  the  first  publication  of  the 
notice  of  award. 

Section  17  is  amended  by  providing 
that  in  case  the  work  is  abandoned  by 
the  city  at  any  time,  the  incidental  ex- 
penses incurred  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
city  treasury. 

Section  18  is  amended  so  as  to  pro- 
vide that  the  assessment  may  be  made 
and  signed  by  the  city  engineer  instead 
of  the  superintendent  of  streets. 

Ch.'Vpter  57 
(Senate  Bill  No.  159) 
(In  effect  August  17,  1923) 
An  amendment  to  Section  11  and  12^ 
of  the  Vrooman  Act  as  follows: 

Section  11  is  amended  by  providing 
that  no  assessment,  warrant,  diagram,  or 
affidavit  of  demand  shall  be  held  invalid 
for  any  error,  informality,  or  other  defect 
providing  the  Resolution  of  Intention  has 
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been  actually  published  as  required   by 
law. 

Section  12^  amends  the  conditions 
under  which  the  assessment  may  be 
ordered. 

Chapter  58 

(Senate  Bill  No.  211) 

(In  effect  August  17,  1923) 

An  amendment  to  Sections  21,  23,  24, 
25,  26,  27  and  28  of  the  Improvement 
Act  of  1911,  as  follows: 

Section  21  is  amended  by  providing 
that  as  soon  as  the  assessment  is  made 
it  shall  be  filed  with  the  city  clerk  who 
shall  give  notice  of  the  same  and  provide 
for  a  hearing  to  correct  any  errors  or  in- 
formalities. 

Section  23  is  amended  by  requiring 
that  the  city  engineer's  certificate  shall 
be  recorded  as  well  as  the  warrant,  dia- 
gram and  assessment. 

Section  24  is  amended  by  simplifying 
the  procedure  necessary  for  demand  and 
payment. 

Section  25  is  amended  by  requiring 
the  warrant  to  be  returned  by  the  super- 
intendent of  streets  within  twenty  days 
after  its  date  instead  of  thirty  days  as 
at  present.  All  assessments  remaining 
unpaid  after  said  twenty  days  shall  draw 
interest  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent  per 
annum. 

Section  26  requires  suit  to  be  brought 
by  any  person  contesting  the  validity 
of  any  assessment  or  re-assessment  within 
thirty  days  after  the  recording  of  the 
warrant,  diagram  and  assessment  or 
re-assessment.  It  also  contains  provision 
that  no  assessment  shall  be  set  aside  on 
the  ground  that  the  street  or  right  of  way 
involved  had  not  been  legally  dedicated 
or  acquired,  provided  the  same  is  dedi- 
cated or  acquired  at  any  time  before 
judgment  is  rendered  in  the  suit. 

Section  27  is  amended  so  as  to  pro- 
vide that  if  the  court  finds  an  unneces- 
sary    number     of    actions     have     been 
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brought,  where  the  parties  are  identical, 
it  may  allow  costs  for  one  action  only. 
Section  28  is  an  amendment  to  the 
provisions  relating  to  the  manner  of  mak- 
ing a  re-assessment. 

Ch.\pter  61 

(Senate  Bill  No.  77) 

(In  effect  August  17,  1923) 

This  is  a  new  law  which  provides  that 

the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  any  count) 

may,  by  a  four-fifths  vote,  give  financial 

assistance  to  any  city  within  the  county 

for  the  improvement  of  a  city  street  where 

said  street,  or   a   portion   thereof,   is  of 

general    county    interest,    and    provides 

further    that   the    Board   of  Supervisors 

may  declare  any  street  or  portion  of  a 

street  lying  within  an  incorporated  city  to 

be  a  part  of  the  county  highway  system  if 

the  municipal  authorities  consent  thereto. 

Chapter  63 

(Assembly  Bill  No.  130) 

(In  effect  August  17,  1923) 

An  amendment  to  Section  4300-D  of 


the   Political   Code  relating   to   the   fees 
payable  to  marshals  and  constables. 
Chapter  64 
(.Assembly    Bill    No.    215) 
(In  effect  August  17,  1923) 
An  amendment  to  Section  1238  of  the 
Code  of  Civil  Procedure  relative  to  the 
various  public  uses  for  which  the  right 
of  eminent  domain  may  be  exercised. 
Chapter  76 
(Assembly    Bill   No.    832) 
(In  effect  August  17,  1923) 
This  is  a  new  act  granting  municipal- 
ities the  right  to  construct  pipes,  conduits, 
and  trunk  line  sewers  in,  over  or  upon 
any  road,  street  or  highway,  and  provid- 
ing that  in  case  one  municipality  desires 
to  use  any  street  of  another  municipality 
and  the  two  municipalities  cannot  agree 
on   the   terms  thereof,   the  municipality 
desiring  to  use  the  street  with  another 
municipality  may  bring  an  action  ia  the 
superior  court  of  the  county  for  the  ad- 
iudication  of  the  terms. 
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Chapter  96 
(Assembly   Bill  No.   81) 
(In  effect  August  17,  1923) 
This  is  a  new  act  creating  a  state  com- 
mission  to  authorize   the   use  of  voting 
machines. 

Chapter  112 
(Assembly  Bill  No.  476) 
(In  effect  August  17,  1923) 
An    amendment    to    Section  7  of    the 
Improvement    Bond    Act    of   April    27, 
1911,  by  providing  that  in  case  of  bonds 
sold    above  par  the  excess  shall  be  put 
into  the  general  fund  of  the  city. 
Chapter  135 
(Senate  Bill  No.  306) 
(In  effect  August  17,  1923) 
An  amendment  to  Sections  60,  61,  62, 
63,  66,  68,  70  and  72  of  the  bond  pro- 
visions of  the  Improvement  Act  of  1911. 
Chapter  140 
(Senate  Bill  No.  435) 
(In  effect  August  17,  1923) 
An  amendment  to  Section  4  of  the  Act  of 
1909  authorizing  one  municipal  corpora- 
tion to  permit  another  to  construct  sewers, 
water  mains,  etc.,  at  joint  expense,  and  to 
enter   into   contracts    for    that    purpose. 


Chapter   145 
(Assembly   Bil    No.    152) 
(In  effect  August  17,  1923) 
An  amendment  to  Section  1623  of  the 
Political  Code  by  providing  that  members 
of  school  boards  and  boards  of  education 
shall  not  be  held  personally  liable    for 
accidents  to  children   coming  to  or  re- 
turning from  school,  or  on  the  premises 
in  connection  with  the  school. 
Chapter  148 
(Assembly   Bill  No.  34) 
(In  effect  August  17,  1923) 
An  amendment  to  Sections  3,  4,  5,  9, 
12,  13,  14,  15  and  17  of  the  Improvement 
Bond  Act  of  1915. 

Chapter  153 
(Assembly  Bill  No.  1224) 
(In  effect  August  17,  1923) 
A  new  act  making  it  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  appear  on  any  street  or  highway 
or  other  public  place  with  his  face  partial- 
ly or  fully  concealed  by  a  mask,  with  in- 
tent to  concel  his  identity;  provided  this 
shall  not  prohibit  the  wearing  of  masks 
for  purposes  of  amusement. 

(Continued  on  page  317) 
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CONCRETE 

I |FOR  PERMANENCETiri 

WhyNotHave 

StreetsThatWIU 

Stand  It? 

Nothing  in  your  town  has  harder  usage  than 
your  streets. 

They  are  completely  exposed  to  all  the  whims  of    ' 
the  seasons — and  to  traffic  as  welL 

G>ncrete  Street  pavement  cannot  blow  away.  Rain 
only  makes  it  stronger.  It  can  be  built  to  carry  any 
kind  of  traffic  indefinitely,  practically  without  repairs. 

Concrete  makes  easy  driving.  Cancrete  makes  driv- 
ing safe.  It  is  rigid,  unyielding,  skid-proof.  Concrete 
Streets  are  as  good  one  time  of  the  year  as  another. 
Concrete  pavement  has  the  maintenance  built  into  it. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  rapidly 
growing  popularity  of  Concrete  Streets. 

Our  Booklet  R-4  tells  other  interesting  things 
about  Concrete  Streets.    Write  for  your  copy. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


548  South  Spring  Street 
Los  Angeles,  CaUfomia 


785  Market  Street 
1  Francisco,  California 


Q/i  National  Organization  to  improve  and  Extend  the  Uses  of  Concrete 
Offices    in   22   Other    Cities 
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NONE  OF  THESE  DESTRUCTIVE 
FACTORS 

.  .  .  the  shock  and  the  jerk  of  heavy  interurban  cars  as  they  stop 
or  start  along  Brand  Boulevard 

....  the  incessant  shaking  and  moving  of  the  rails,  due  to  the 
rocking,  rolling  and  vibrating  of  the  P.  E.  trains  speeding  back  and 
forth  on  this  main  thoroughfare  in  Glendale,  California 

the  cutting  and  crushing  effect  on   the  pavements,  caused 

by  the  tires  and  wheels  of  countless  heavy  automobiles,  trucks  or 
wagons  that  persist  in  running  on  these  tracks 

NONE  of  these  straining  factors  have  the  wearing  detri- 
mental effect  on  oil  macadam  roads  that  they  have  on  other  types  of 
construction 

ESPECIALLY  when  GILMORE  ASPHALTIC  ROAD 

OILS  and  BINDERS  have  been  used,  as  in  this  case,  on  a  section  forty 
feet  wide,  between  California  and  1 0th  Streets 

BECAUSE  oil  macadam  is  a  wonderful  shock  absorber, 

has  more  life  than  any  other  type  of  road,  is  always  responsive,  yield- 
ing just  enough  to  pressure,  resilient  in  every  cubic  inch  !  ! 

Gilmore  Asphaltic  Road  Oils  for  Oil  Macadam  Construction 

GILMORE  OIL  COMPANY 

700  Van  Nuys  Building 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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Chapter   154 
(Assembly  Bill  N<j.   115) 
(In  effect  August  17,  \92^) 
A  new  act  enabling  municipalities  to 
sell  or  dispose  of  the  control  or  manage- 
ment of  their  water  works  or  parts  there- 
of to  a  municipal  water  district. 
Chapter  163 
(Assembly   Bill   No.    1086) 
(In  effect  August  17,  1923) 
An  amendment  to  Sections  1  and  4  of 
the  1907  Act  relating  to  the  recording  of 
maps. 

Chapter  169 

(Assembly   Bill   No.    1201) 

(In  effect  August  17,  1923) 

An  amendment  to  the  act  authorizing 

cities  to  acquire  public  parks  outside  their 

boundaries  and   maintain   roads   leading 

to  such  parks. 

Chapter   132 
(Senate  Bill  No.  434) 
(In  effect  August  17,  1923) 
.An    amendment    to    Section    1    ot    the 


.Act  of  1913  provitling  for  the  regulation 
of   water    companies;    also    providing    a 
means  for  determining  when   the  owner 
of  the  water  supply  has  a  public  utility. 
Chapter  173 
(Senate  Bill  No.  494) 
(In  effect  .August  17,  1923) 
An   amendment   to  Section    1 1    of  the 
Improvement    Boml   -Act   of   1915. 
Chapter  178 
(Assembly  Bill  No.  924) 
(In  effect  August  17,  1923) 
An   amendment  to  Section    15  of  the 
Local   Improvement  Act  of  1901    which 
provides  that  if  any  property  sold  under 
the  procedure  laid  down  in  the  act  be  not 
redeemed  within  one  year  after  the  sale 
the  tax  collector  may  issue  a  deed  to  the 
property. 

Chapter   180 

(Assembly  Bill  No.  1198) 

(In  effect  August  17,  1923) 

An  amendment  to  the  Act  of  March  1, 

1897,  relating  to  the  jurisdiction  of  cities 

over  parks  owned  by   them  outside  the 


BEAUTIFUL  LAWNS 

Easily  and  Economically  Kept  Beautiful  with  our  Modern 
Mowing  Machinery 

MOWERS  FOR  HAND-HORSE-POWER  OR  TRACTOR  USE 


H.  V. 

52  Beale  Street 


CARTER  MOTOR  CO. 

San  Francisco 


WE    SOLICIT    MUNICIPAL    ORDERS    FOR 

VITRIFIED  CLAY  SEWER  PIPE  AND 
FERGUSON  SEGMENT  SEWER  BLOCKS 

THE  PACIFIC  CLAY  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

600  AMERICAN  BANK  BLDG.  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


FIRE  BELL  FOR  SALE 

An  "A"  tone  Meneely  fire  bell  weighing  1020  lbs.     Price  $300  F.  O.  B.  cars 
or  steamer  at  San  Diego.     A  duplicate  would  cost  today  $700  in  New  York. 
Write  GEO.  HOLMES,  City  Trustee,  Coronado,  Calif. 
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city  limits  and  giving  the  cities  the  same 
ix)wer  over  the  persons  and  property  in 
outside  parks  as  they  have  over  parks 
within  the  city  limits. 

Chapter  190 
(Assembly   Bill  No.  723) 
(In  effect  August  17,  192.1) 
This  amendment  adds  a  new  section  to 
the    Political    Code    known    as    .Section 
1607 .A  requiring  a  board  of  education  to 
keep  a  report  of  its  financial  transactions 
on  file  for  public  inspection  pursuant  to  a 
form  of  budget  prescribed  by  the  .Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction;  also  re- 
quiring   the   said    Board   of  Trustees   to 
keep    on    file    for   public    inspection    the 
course   of  study    prescribed    for   kinder- 
garten, elementary  and   high  schools  of 
the  city  school  district. 

Chapter  192 

(Assembly  Bill  No.  1042) 

(In  effect  August  17,  192.1) 

An  amendment  adding  a  new  section 

to   the   Penal    Code   No.   496B   wherehv 


second-hand    dealers    will    be    liable 
receiving  stolen  books. 

Chapter  201 
(Assembly   Bill   No.    1424) 
(In  effect  August  17,  1923) 
An  amendment  adding  a  new  section 
to  the  Penal  Code  known  as  No.  1599A 
which  requires  that  an   arrested  person 
shall   be  given   a   receipt   without  delay 
for  all  property  taken  off  his  person  fol- 
lowing his  arrest. 

Chapter  225 
(Assembly  Bill  No.  1353) 
(In  effect  August  17,  1923) 
A  new  Act  authorizing  irrigation  dis- 
tricts to  construct  and  maintain  light  and 
power  lines  over  streets  ami  highways. 
Chapter  234 
(Assembly  Bill  No.  289) 
(In  effect  August  17,  1923) 
An  amendment  to  Sections  1,  2,  3,  4, 
5,  6,  8,  19,  21  and  26  of  the  Act  of  1919 
regulating  municipal  elections  in  5th  and 


BOUND  TO  HAVE  GOOD  ROADS 


Volunteer  Hoadlniiljcrs  iiisliilling  ,\rnico  Culverts,  Citrus  Heights  Road  Day, 
Sacriimento  County,  Mareh,  1923. 

CALIFORNIA  CORRUGATED  CULVERT  COMPANY 

ROY  STREET,  LOS  ANGELES  FIFTH  A  PARKER  STS..  WEST  BERKELEY 
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6th  class  cities,  and  providing  that  tlic 
Act  may  lie  used  for  special  elections. 
Chapter  250 
(Assembly  Bill  No.   191) 
(In  effect  August  17,  1923) 
A  new  Act  providing  for  the  creation, 
government    and    maintenance    of   sani- 
tary districts  and  the  issuance  of  bonds 
for  such  district. 

Ch.apter  2f>?i 
(Senate  Bill  No.  716)) 
(In  effect  August  17,  1923) 
An   Act   authorizing  cities   to   acquire 
garbage  disposal  sites;  also  rights  of  way 
for  roadways  leading  thereto. 
Chapter  266 
(Senate  Bill  No.  743) 
(In  effect  August  17,  1923) 
A  new  motor  vehicle  act. 
Chapter  305 
(Assembly  Bill  No.  640) 
(In  effect  August  17,  1923) 
An  amendment  to  the  title  and  Sec- 
tions 1,  2,  4  and  36  of  the  Act  to  provide 


for  work  upon  streets  forming  the  bound- 
aries of  any  municipality. 
Chapter  328 
(Senate  Bill  No.   118) 
(In  effect  August  17,  1923) 
A   new   Act   limiting    the    liability    of 
supervisors,    city    trustees,    councilmen, 
and  school  trustees  for  negligence  or  om- 
mission    of  any    employee,    and    making 
counties,   municipalities  and  school  dis- 
tricts liable  therefor. 

Chapter  339 

(Assembly  Bill  No.  263) 

(In  effect  August  17,  1923) 

A  new  Act  to  control  and  regulate  the 

possession,  sale  and  use  of  firearms,  and 

providing    for    the    issuance    of   licenses 

therefor. 

Chapter  382 

(Assembly  Bill  No.  611) 

(In  effect  August  17,  1923) 

An  amendment  to  Section  1261  of  the 

Political  Code  relating  to  elections  and 


PIPE      TANKS      CULVERTS 

For  PERMANENCY  use  STEEL 
For  QUALITY  buy  "WESTERN" 

We  furnish  Pipe  from  1-16"  to  1"  thick  in  any  diameter. 

WESTERN    makes   STEEL  TANKS  for   all  purposes. 

Designed,  Fabricated,   Erected  anywhere  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

WESTERN    CORRUGATED    CULVERTS    will    give    service    heretofore 

unknown,  as  WESTERN  CULVERT  METAL  is  of  unequaled  rust-resisting, 

non-corrosive    Quality.       You  will  find  nothing  but  "WESTERN"    Culverts 

under  the  State  Highways. 

Let  Us  Figure  Your  Specifications 

Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co.  of  Cal. 

444  Market  Street  1758  N.  Broadway 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

TAFT  BAKERSFICLD  FRESNO 
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providing  for  the  return  of  the  register 
separately  in  a  sealed  envelope. 
Chapter  386 
(Senate   Bill   No.   29) 
(In  effect  August  17,  1923) 
A  new  Act  relating  to  the  construction, 
alteration  and  maintenance  of  apartment 
houses  and  hotels. 

Chapter  387 
(Senate  Bill  No.   141) 
(In  effect  August  17,  1923) 
An    amendment    to    the    Act   of   1915 
providing  for  the  organizaton  of  the  rail- 
road commission  by  giving  the  commis- 
sion   authority    over    the    regulation    of 
vessels  operating  on  the  inland  waters  of 
the  state. 

Chapter  389 

(Senate  Bill  No.  583) 

(In  effect  August  17,  1923) 

An   amendment   to  Section   10  of  the 

Political  Code  making  the   11th  day  of 

November,  known  as  Armistice   Day,  a 

legal  holiday. 


Chapter  39i) 
(Senate  Bill  No.  689) 
(In  effect  August  17,  1923) 
A  new  Act  to  be  known  as  The  Pure  ^ 
Milk  Law  of  California,  designed  to  pre-  | 
vent  the  sale  of  impure  milk,  butter,  ice  ' 
cream,  etc.,   and   authorizing  cities  and 
groups  of  cities  to  establish  milk  inspec- 
tion service. 

Chapter  448 
(Senate  Bill  No.  580) 
(In  effect  August  17,  1923) 
A  new  Act  requiring  the  city,  county  or 
state  engineer,  as  the  case  may  be,  hav- 
ing charge  of  the  engineering  work  in  the 
construction  of  any  bridge,  road,  street, 
etc.,  except  emergency  and  maintenance 
work  costing  less  than  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars, to  keep  an  accurate  account  of  the 
cost  of  such  work  and  upon  completion  of 
the  same,  to  file  a  verified  certificate 
showing  the  estimated  cost  with  the 
various  bids,  and  certifying  that  the 
work  has  or  has  not  been  done  in  ac- 
cordance  with   plans   and   specifications. 
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Street  Improvement  Laws  of  California 


EJiUd  hy  WM.  J.  LOCKE 


AT  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  many  important 
changes  were  made,  vitally  affecting  all  our  street  laws, 
especially  the  two  most  universally  used,  the  Improvement 
Act  of  1911.  and  Improvement  Bond  Act  of  1915. 

We  have  also  added  three  entire  acts  to  our  book  as  we  find 
that  the  Street  Improvement  Act  of  1913.  and  the  Street 
Opening  Act  of  1903  are  extensively  used,  especially  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State. 

The  following  acts  are  set  forth  in  full,  amended  to  date 
and  containing  valuable  court  decisions. 

Improvement  Act  of   1911. 
Improvement  Bond  Act  of  1915. 
Vrooman  Street  Act  of  1885. 
Street  Opening  Act  of  1889. 
Street  Opening  Bond  Act  of  1921. 
Change  of  Grade  Act  of  1909. 
Street   Improvement  Act  of   1913. 
Street  Opening  Act  of  1903. 
Street  Opening  Bond  Act  of  191  I. 


Now  ready  for  distribution. 

A  copy  of  this  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  City 
Clerk,  City  Attorney,  City  Engineer,  Superintendent  of 
Streets,  City  Treasurer,  and  City  Manager. 

Order  your  copy  now.  to  assure  prompt  delivery. 
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REGISTER  OF  THE  DELEGATES    AND   OTHERS 
IN  ATTENDANCE  AT  THE  25th  ANNUAL  CON- 
VENTION OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA 
MUNICIPALITES,    AT    CORONADO. 
SEPTEMBER     10-14,     1923. 

Chas.  E.  Ashburner,  City  Manager,  Stockton;  C.  Arrasmith,  Manager,  Fillmore; 
M.  E.  Arneric,  Councilman,  San  Jose;  T.  E.  Awbrey,  Clerk,  Exeter;  O.  T.  Austin, 
Councilman,  Bakersfield;  L.  L.  Andrews,  City  Council,  Corona;  Tom  J.  Allen,  City 
Manager,  Coronado;  A.  J.  Addis,  Trustee,  National  City;  Miss  Luciie  Atwater, 
Pasadena;  Donald  Arrasmith,  Fillmore;  Carol  Aronovici,  Berkeley;  Joseph  A.  Allard, 
Jr.,  La  Verne;  Mrs.  L.  L.  Andrews,  Corona;  Mrs.  T.  J.  Allen,  Coronado;  Miss  Arneric, 
San  Jose;  C.  B.  Abbott,  Water  Works  Supply  Co.,  San  Francisco;  R.  E.  Anderson, 
C.  L.  Best  Tractor  Co.,  San  Leandro;  J.  J.  Backus,  Chief  Inspector  of  Buildings, 
Los  Angeles;  Dr.  L.  F.  Badger,  County  Health  Officer,  San  Luis  Obispo;  Dr.  J.  G. 
Baird,  Health  Officer,  Riverside;  Dr.  M.  C.  Bamjee,  Housing  and  Sanitary  Bureau, 
Los  Angeles;  Louis  Bartlett,  Ex-Pres.  League  of  California  Municipalities,  member 
East  Bay  Municipal  Utility  District;  Mary  S.  Bartlett,  City  Planning  Secretary, 
Los  Angeles;  E.  Geoffrey  Bangs,  Director  of  Housing,  Cal.  Immigration  and  Housing 
Com.,  San  Francisco;  Chas.  E.  Baer,  Councilman,  Bakersfield;  L.  B.  Barnes,  Trustee, 
Chula  Vista;  John  L.  Bacon,  Mayor,  San  Diego;  L.  F.  Barzellotti,  City  Engineer, 
Lodi;  Arthur  L  Barlow,  Milk  Inspector,  L.  A.  Health  Dept.,  Pomona;  O.  S.  Bemis, 
M.  D.,  Health  Officer,  Riverbank;  S.  G.  Bennett,  City  Engineer,  Oxnard;  x'\lexander 
Beck,  City  Councilman,  Long  Beach;  S.  L.  Berkeley,  Mayor,  Santa  Monica;  C.  H.  S. 
Bidwell,  Councilman,  Sacramento;  P.  K.  Binder,  Trustee,  El  Segundo;  M.  L.  Birnie, 
City  Clerk,  Chino;  A.  F.  Black,  Trustee,  Santa  Maria;  Dr.  C.  R.  Blake,  Health 
Officer,  Richmond;  Lewis  P.  Black,  City  Clerk,  Monrovia;  John  R.  Blakeston, 
Deputy  City  Clerk,  East  San  Diego;  Frank  M.  Booth,  Councilman,  Marysville; 
E.  V.  Bogart,  City  Clerk,  Lindsay;  E.  C.  Bond,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer,  Hanford; 
Archer  Bowden,  City  Attorney,  San  Jose;  Nicholas  Bowden,  Asst.  City  Attorney, 
San  Jose;  R.  W.  Barrett,  Citv  Attorney,  Santa  Rosa;  Burr  A.  Brown,  Asst.  City 
Attorney,  Long  Beach;  H.  C.  Brown,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer,  San  Jose;  A.  E.  Brock, 
Mayor,  Redlands;  C.  F.  Brouillard,  Councilman,  Redding;  J.  A.  Breuner,  City 
Attorney,  San  Leandro;  W.  C.  Bryson,  Chairman  of  Board,  El  Segundo;  John  Brown, 
City  Trustee,  Chino;  Wm.  L.  Bray,  City  Attorney,  Placerville;  A.  F.  Bray,  City 
Attorney,  Martinez;  Dr.  F.  W.  Browning,  Health  Officer,  Hayward;  C.  V.  Buckner, 
Trustee,  Lemoore;  S.  F.  Butler,  Health,  Salinas;  J.  F.  Byxbee,  City  Engineer,  Palo 
Alto;  Bill  Byxbee,  Asst.  City  Engineer,  Palo  Alto;  G.  A.  Boulette,  Trustee,  National 
City;  Virgilio  Bruschi,  Councilman,  San  Diego;  Dr.  J.  P.  Bushong,  Veterinarian  to 
L.  A.  County  Medical  Milk  Com.,  Los  Angeles;  Frederick  Baker,  City  Attorney — 
Montebello,  Sierra  Madre,  Avalon,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  L.  F.  Badger,  San  Luis  Obispo; 
Mrs.  R.  K.  Barry,  San  Diego;  J.  M.  Ball,  Warren  Bro.  Co.,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  L.  F. 
Barzellotti,  Lodi;  Mrs.  O.  S.  Bemis,  Riverbank;  Miss  Mildred  E.  Beaus,  San  Jose; 
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Mrs.  Alexaniitr  Beck,  Long  Beach;  Mrs.  K.  F.  Bent,  L(js  Angeles;  Mrs.  P.  K.  Binder, 
VA  Segundo;  M.  N.  Bird,  James  Jones  Co.,  lx)s  Angeles;  Mrs.  NL  N.  Bird,  James  i 
Jones  Co.,  I^s  Angeles;  Mrs.  M.  L.  Birnie,  Chino;  J.  A.  Blood,  Standard  Oil  Co.,  , 
Fresno;  Russell  V.  Black,  Palo  Alto;  Mrs.  E.  C.  Bond,  Hanford;  Carol  Bond,  Hanford; 
Lee  Boyle,  Portland  Cement  .'\ssn.,  Santa  Ana;  Mrs.  Burr  A.  Brown,  I^ng  Beach; 
A.  F.  Brough,  Warrenite-Bitulithic,  Oakland;  C.  A.  Braslan,  Neptune  Meter  CO., 
Ixis  .Angeles;  Mrs.  C.  F.  Brouillard,  Redding;  Mrs.  \V.  C.  Bryson,  El  Segun.i.; 
.Albert  H.  Brown,  The  Union,  San  Diego;  Frank  M.  Brooks,  Art  Concrete  Wcuks, 
Pasadena;  E.  A.  Brecht,  Warrenite-Bithulithic,  San  Uiego;  E.  A.  Brecht  WarrcnitL 
.Asbestophalt,  San  Diego;  A.  F.  Brough,  Warrenite-.Asbestophait,  Oakland;  (ira^r 
A.  Brock,  Redlands;  A.  J.  Buell,  Ix)s  Angeles;  Mrs.  A.  J.  Buell,  Ix)S  Angeles;  J.  S. 
Burdge,  Warren  Bros.  Co.,  Los  -Angeles;  Mrs.  J.  F.  Byxbee,  Palo  Alto;  Mrs.  ( ). 
Buckhout,  San  Diego;  J.  R.  Barker,  Neptune  Meter  Co.,  San  Francisco;  Jim  Blooii, 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

H.  D.  Chapman,  City  Eng'r  and  Supt.  of  Streets,  Richmond;  Lt.  J.  E.  Carmile, 
Med.  Adm.  Corp. — Presidio,  San  Francisco;  Dr.  Frederick  Ceres,  Pres.  of  Board  of 
Health,  Coronado;  John  Charlesworth,  Councilman,  Stockton;  J.  P.  Campbell, 
.Auditor,  Stockton;  T.  W.  Cate,  Adv.  Mgr.  Neuner  Corp.,  Los  .Angeles;  M.  H.  Carey, 
Councilman,  Richmond;  J.  T.  Carnahan,  Asst.  City  Engineer,  Bakcrsfield;  L.  Case, 
Mayor,  Azusa;  P.  A.  Callaghan,  .Alderman,  Watsonville;  Miss  Bessie  Chamberlain, 
Clerk,  Pasadena;  C.  C.  Conrad,  Chief  of  Police,  South  San  Francisco;  C.  \V.  C(j1)1>, 
City  Clerk,  Tulare;  Chas.  A.  Cover,  Councilman,  Long  Beach;  J.  \V.  Coleberd,  City 
-Attorney,  South  San  Francisco;  Prescott  F.  Cogswell,  Supervisor,  Los  Angeles; 
J.  H.  Cochran,  Pres.  Board  of  Trustees,  Mountain  View;  J.  G.  Crichton,  Police 
Judge,  Fresno;  Dr.  P.  J.  Cuneo,  Health  Officer,  Bakersfield;  F.  A.  Cunningham, 
City  Trustee,  South  San  Francisco;  E.  W.  Cuff,  Pres.  Boanl  of  Trustees,  Brawley; 
Marston  Campbell,  Pres.  East  Bay  Utilities  District,  Oakland;  \V.  D.  Clarke,  City 
Engineer,  Bakersfield;  Mrs.  L.  Margret  Creamer,  Dept.  City  Treasurer,  East  San 
Diego;  W.  Tilden  Clark,  City  Clerk  of  Coronado,  Coronado;  Geo.  L.  Chaney,  Mar- 
tinez; P.  L.  Chattock,  Standard  Oil  Co.,  Los  Angeles;  C.  H.  Cheney,  Redondo  Beach; 
Mrs.  H.  D.  Chapman,  Richmond;  Lloyd  C.  Campbell,  H.  J).  Churchill  Co.,  Los 
Angeles;  J.  ¥,.  Clifford,  Calif.  Willite  Co.,  I^s  Angeles;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Cochran,  Mountain 
View;  Mrs.  C.  A.  Cover,  Ixing  Beach;  Reeve  Conover,  City  Planning  Commission,  . 
Pacific  Grove;  Dr.  F.  E.  Covey,  -Alhambra;  E.  F.  Cramer,  Calif.  Willite  Co.,  Los  ' 
Angeles;  W.  D.  Crook,  C.  L.  Best  Tractor  Co.,  Los  -Angeles;  Mrs.  J.  G.  Crichton,  j 
Fresno;  Mrs.  P.  J.  Cuneo,  Bakersfield;  J.  Leslie  Cutler,  City  Planning  Commission, 
Coronado;  D.  H.  Dodge,  Alderman,  Watsonville;  Mrs.  S.  Dalziel,  City  Trustee,  San 
Leandro;  S.  A.  Davis,  Councilman,  Glendale;  Dr.  W.  S.  Davis,  Health  Officer, 
Corona;  Glenn  M.  DeVore,  Commissioner,  Fresno;  H.  L.  Dearing,  City  Attorney, 
Orange;  Harry  G.  Denton,  City  Clerk,  Sacramento;  Geo.  W.  Desrosier,  M.  D., 
County  Health  Officer,  Colusa;  Phil.  J.  Divver,  Jr.,  City  Assessor,  Marysville;  R. 
M.  Dorton,  City  Manager,  Pittsburg;  J.  Dockstader,  Mayor  of  Lamoore,  Kings 
City;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Dodge,  R.  N.,  City  Health  Officer,  City  Nurse,  Banning;  Vida  M. 
L.  boggett.  City  Clerk,  Santa  Rosa;  T.  B.  Downer,  City  Engineer,  .Alhambra;  F.  L. 
Douglas,  City  Engineer,  Covina;  A.  H.  Drexler,  City  Clerk,  Santa  Maria;  C.  Drath- 
man,  Building  Inspector,  Redwood  City;  W.  M.  Dickie,  Sec.  State  Board  of  Health, 
Sacramento;  Otto  H.  Duelke,  City  Clerk,  Inglewood;  Ben  F.  Dupuy,  City  Engineer^ 
Glendale;  Idabel  Durgan,  R.  N.,  County  Nurse,  Orange  County;  J.  O.  Durrell, 
City  Clerk,  Azusa;  Thos.  W.  Dupes,  Building  Inspector,  Bakersfield;  F.  C.  Dyer, 
City  Engineer,  El  Centro;  Mrs.  Dr.  W.  S.  Davis,  Corona;  Roy  G.  Davis,  -American 
La  France  Fire  Eng.  Co.,  Los  -Angeles;  Mrs.  Glenn  M.  DeVore,  P'resno;  Nlrs.  J.  W. 
Dockstader,  Lemoore;  M.  E.  McDonald,  Market  Milk  Spec.  State  Dept.  of  .Agri- 
culture, Sacramento;  A.  M.  Donaher,  American  La  France  Fire  Eng.  Co.,  Ixjs 
Angeles;  Mrs.  F.  L.  Douglas,  Covina;  H.  M.  Dudley,  McWane  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.; 
Jay  Dutter,  So.  Cat.  Rep.  Cal.  Dairy  Council,  I^s  -Angeles;  Mrs.  J.  O.  Durrell, 
Azusa. 
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O.  M.  Easterday,  Councilman,  Palo  Alto;  Dr.  A.  O.  Eckandt,  Sierra  County 
Health  Officer,  Downieville;  John  N.  Edy,  City  Manager,  Berkeley;  A.  J.  Eddy, 
C'itv  Engineer,  Berkeley;  W.  F.  Edmonds,  Health  Officer,  I.emoore;  Miles  S.  Fldger- 
rmi,  Trustee,  National  City;  Dr.  Ehlc,  County  H.  D.,  Lassen  County;  Leslie  Engram, 
t'lcrk  of  City  of  Redding,  Redding;  W.  M.  Erwin,  City  Trustee,  Hanford;  S.  G. 

I  vans,  Mayor,  Riverside;  Wilbur  W.  Easton,  City  Clerk,  East  San  Diego;  W.  S. 
larlcv.  City  Engineer,  Areata;  E,.  Paul  Ford,  City  Engineer,  East  San  Diego;  H.  A. 
lianie.  Trustee,  Porterville;  A.  F.  Eagle,  S.  F.  Health  Dept.  Dairy  Div.;  Mrs.  \V.  F. 
IJmonds,  Lemoore;  Mrs.  Leslie  Engram,  Redding;  John  H.  F.ngram,  Redding; 
Dr.  (J.  W.  Foelschow,  Health  Dept.,  San  Diego;  J.  A.  Fritz,  Trustee,  National  City; 
R.  C.  Farmer,  Street  Supt.,  Alhambra;  Will  S.  Fawcett,  Chairman  Board  of  Trustees, 

II  Ccntro;  J.  O.  Ford,  Assessor  and  Tax  Collector,  Richmond;  Harry  E.  Foster, 
ILalth  Officer,  Oakland;  Mary  Foster,  Planning  Commissioner,  Long  Beach;  John 
II.  I'lynn,  Housing  and  Sanitation  Dept.  Health,  Los  Angeles;  Ammis  L.  Fletcher, 
Siipt.  of  Social  Welfare,  Long  Beach;  F.  C.  Froehde,  City  Engineer,  Pomona;  Arthur 
r.  French,  City  Attorney,  East  San  Diego;  J.  E.  Frazier,  Trustee,  Gridley;  J.  J. 
1mc\  ,  Supt.  Dairy  Service,  State  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Sacramento;  Claude  T.  Faw, 
Calif.  Corrugated  Culvert  Co.;  F.  F.  Foster,  Sales  Mgr.  Bent  Concrete  Pipe,  Los 

P.  C.  Gilberson,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer,  Fullerton;  C.  G.  Gillespie,  Eng'r  State 
I'lciard  of  Health,  Berkeley;  R.  F.  Govdey,  Eng'r  State  Board  of  Health,  Los  .'\ngeles; 
Howard  E.  Gates,  Trustee,  Anaheim;  E.  J.  Garrard,  Councilman,  Richmond;  F.  H. 
Gein,  Health  Officer,  Claremont;  John  A.  Gerow,  Trustee,  El  Segundo;  Frank  N. 
Gibbs,  City  Trustee,  Anaheim;  O.  A.  Gierlich,  City  Engineer — El  Monte,  Sierra 
Madre  and  Claremont,  Monrovia;  Wm.  E.  Ginder,  City  .'\ttorney,  Calexico;  Allen 
F.  GiUihan,  M.  D.,  State  Dist.  Health  Officer  Calif.  State  Board  of  Health;  C.  B. 
Goodwin,  City  Manager,  San  Jose;  Mrs.  D.  B.  Goldsmith,  Reception  Committee, 
East  San  Diego;  D.  B.  Goldsmith,  Trustee,  East  San  Diego;  F"red  Goble,  City  At- 
torney, Santa  Maria;  Chas.  Goetz,  Trustee,  Sonora;  Dan  W.  Gray,  Councilman, 
City  of  San  Jose;  Frank  B.  Graves,  City  Attorney,  Hanford;  Robert  Greig,  Bldg. 
Official  Conference,  Berkeley;  Sam  H.  (ireene,  Sec.  Cale  Dairy  Council;  L.  A.  Green- 
law, City  Trustee,  Sonora;  Chas.  A.  Griffith,  City  Councilman,  Bakersfield;  Henry 
C.  Grinager,  Trustee,  Hemet;  A.  R.  Gunn,  Street  Supt.,  El  Segundo;  Miss  Myrtelle 
L.  Gunsul,  City  Auditor,  Long  Beach;  O.  E.  Gunther,  Chairman  of  Board  of  Trustees, 
Orange;  C.  W.  Gwen,  Water  Supt.,  Monrovia;  Kenneth  A.  Gardner,  Sec.  City 
Planning  Commission,  San  Diego;  Geo.  J.  Galloway,  Housing  and  Sanitation  L.  A. 
Health  Dept.,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  C.  B.  (ioodwin,  San  Jose;  E.  F.  Glassbrook,  Hersey 
Mfg.  Co.,  San  Francisco;  L.  M.  Gosney,  Mgr.  Eureka  Fire  Hose  Dept.,  Los  Angeles; 
Mrs.  Chas.  Goetz,  Sonora;  Mrs.  F.  B.  Graves,  Hanford;  Mrs.  L.  A.  Greenlaw, 
Sonora;  Mrs.  Alex.  James,  Fillmore;  Mrs.  O.  A.  Gierlich,  Monrovia;  Thos.  R.  Hayes, 
Chairman  City  Planning  Commission,  Monrovia;  W.  Harnisch,  Milk  Inspector, 
Los  Angeles;  C.  E.  Hams,  Trustee,  Burbank;  Dr.  G.  J.  Hall,  City  Health  Officer, 
Sacramento;  Geo.  Haberfelde,  Mayor,  Bakersfield;  Emma  M.  Hann,  City  Clerk, 
Berkeley;  D.  J.  Hall,  City  Attorney,  Richmond;  C.  H.  Halliday,  Health'  Officer, 
Monterey  County;  Burnett  Hamilton,  Supt.  of  Streets  and  City  Engineer,  Alameda; 
James  Harper,  Mayor,  Pacific  Grove;  \\m.  E.  Harper,  Mayor,  Coronado;  H.  Hawley, 
Mayor,  Delano;  W.  H.  Hall,  City  Trustee,  East  San  Diego;  John  A.  Held,  Council- 
man, San  Diego;  Vern  D.  Hedden,  Building  Inspector,  Long  Beach;  Geo.  Hildreth, 
Auditor,  Vallejo;  S.  S.  Hill,  City  Trustee,  King  City;  A.  E.  Hitchcock,  City  Manager, 
Santa  Rosa;  Clifton  E.  Hickok,  City  Manager,  Alameda;  Fred  A.  Heilbron,  Council- 
man, San  Diego;  Geo.  Holmes,  Trustee,  Coronado;  A.  C.  Hobart,  Councilman, 
Palo  Alto;  Frank  W.  Hodgdon,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer,  Pasadena;  Ralph  C.  Homan, 
City  Attorney,  Chino;  A.  C.  Horner,  Building  Inspector,  Stockton;  W.  W.  Hughes, 
City  Engineer,  Paso  Robles;  R.  T.  Hutchins,  City  Engineer,  El  Segundo;  M.  D. 
Hewlett,  Milk  Inspector,  Los  Angeles;  T.  J.  Hoyt,  City  Trustee,  Redondo  Beach; 
E.  F.  Halbert,  Trustee,  Porterville;  G.  R.  Hayler,  Office  Engineer,  San  Diego;  Miss 
Eleanor  Hitt,  County  Librarian,  San  Diego;  W.  A.  Horn,  Councilman,  Glendale; 
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Leo  G.  Haase,  Art  Concrete  Works,  Pasadena;  R.  F.  Hammatt,  Calif.  Redwood 
Assn.,  San  Francisco;  Mrs.  G.  J.  Hall,  Sacramento;  Fred  W.  Hatch,  Pittsburgh- 
Des  Moines  Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco;  Miss  Clarice  Haberfelde,  Bakersfield;  Mrs.    1 
Geo.  Haberfelde,  Bakersfield;  Mrs.  D.  J.  Hall,  Richmond;  L.  F.  Harturg,  Stockland    \ 
Road  Mach.  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  A.  T.  Hastings,  Flee  Dorr  Co.;  Mrs.  Wm.    1 
Harper,  Coronado;  Mrs.  Vern  D.  Hedden,  Long  Beach;  Frank  R.  Henry,  Fresno;    i 
O.  J.  Helvey,  Street  Lighting  Spec.  Gen.  Elec.  Co.,  Los  .'\ngeles;  E.  L.  Hildreth,    I 
Vallejo;  Miss  Alice  Hildreth,  Vallejo;  Frank  L.  Hilton,  Water  Works  Supply  Co.,    ( 
Los  Angeles;  Geo.  W.  Hill,  jr.,  Neuner  Corporation,  Los  .'\ngeles;  Mrs.  Clifton  E.    ' 
Hickok,  Alameda;  Franklin  Hichborn,  Santa  Clara;  Fred  S.  Hirsch,  The  Seagrave  Co., 
Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  M.  E.  Holmes,  Coronado;  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Hodgdon,  Pasadena;    ■ 
Mrs.  Ralph  C.  Homan,  Chino;  Miss  Lillian  House,  Ocean  Park;  J.  E.  Huber,  Manteca;    I 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Hyatt,  Los  Angeles;  C.  F.  Hyatt,  Bent  Concrete  Pipe  Co.,  Los  Angeles;    i 
F.  D.  Harvery,  East  San  Diego;  Geo.  H.  Herald,  American  La  France  Fire  Eng.  Co.,    [ 
Los  Angeles.  ^ 

Dr.  S.  Iglick,  Health  Officer,  Orland;  Edwin  Isensee,  Deputy  Assessor,  Ventura;    : 
J.  P.  Iverson,  Chief  Cal.  Div.  Animal  Industry,  Sacramento;  M.  H.  Irvine,  Asst. 
City  Manager,  Alhambra;  C.  B.  Ireland,  City  Engineer,  National  City;  Mrs.  Lottie    ; 
Isensee,  Ventura;   Mrs.  S.   Iglick,  Orland;  Alex.  James,  Trustee,   Fillmore;  C.  E. 
Jenkins,  Building  Official,  Alhambra;  E.  H.  JoelifFe,  City  Attorney,  Ontario;  Guy  P. 
Jones,  State  Board  of  Health,  San  Francisco;  H.  L.  Johnson,  Street  Lighting  Engineer 
Southern  Calif.  Edison  Co.,  Los  Angeles;  D.  M.  Jones,  Trustee,  La  Mesa;  W.  G. 
Julien,  Mgr.  Road  and  Fuel  Oil  Dept.,  Los  Angeles;  C.  E.  Johnson,  City  Engineer, 
San  Bernardino;  H.  W.  Jorgensen,  Deputy  City  Engineer,  San  Diego;  W.  L.  Jencks, 
Bent  Concrete  Pipe  Co.,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  W.  L.  Jencks,  Los  Angeles;  J.  D.  Johnson, 
Claremont;    Lois    Johnson,    San    Bernardino;    M.    E.    Jaffa,    University    of   Calif.,  . 
Berkeley.  i 

Joseph  B.  Kahn,  Supt.  Board  of  Public  Utilities,  Alameda;  Frank  Kasson,  City 
Clerk,  Palo  Alto;  R.  W.  Kearney,  Attorney  and  Executive  Officer  Commission  of 
Immigration  and  Housing  of  Calif.;  Dr.  W.  H.  Kellogg,  State  Board  of  Health, 
Berkeley;  H.  M.  Key,  Pres.  Board  of  Trustees,  Corona;  C.  L.  Keith,  Mayor,  Taft; 
E.  M.  Keef,  Senior  Field  Veterinarian  Calif.  Dept.  Agriculture,  Los  Angeles;  Harold 
S.  Kiernan,  Member  of  City  Council,  Sacramento;  Charles  N.  Kirkbride,  City  At- 
torney, San  Mateo;  C.  W.  Koiner,  City  Manager,  Pasadena;  L.  Kraemer,  Natl. 
Lbr.  Mfrs.  Assm.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Herbert  Koenig,  Housing  and  Sanitation 
Dept.  Health  Dept.,  Los  Angeles;  W.  T.  Knowlton,  Engr.  of  Sewer,  Los  Angeles; 
Guy  L.  Kay,  M.  D.,  Placentio;  H.  M.  Karr,  American  LaFrance  Fire  Eng.  Co., 
San  Francisco;  Mrs.  H.  M.  Key,  Corona;  Mrs.  C.  N.  Kirkbride,  San  Mateo;  Bruce 
C.  Kirkbride,  San  Mateo;  Chas.  P.  Kitts,  H.  S.  Crocker  Co.,  Los  Angeles;  Roy  H. 
King,  Calif.  Corrugated  Culvert  Co.,  Los  Angeles;  M.  W.  Kiff,  Calif.  Milk  Producers 
Assn.;  W.  L.  King,  Salesman,  Hersey  Mfg.  Co.,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  Koiner,  Pasa- 
dena; H.  A.  Kuehmsted,  Ex-City  Manager,  Coronado;  R.  W.  Keene,  Pac.  Coast 
Mgr.  Hersey  Mfg.  Co.,  Los  Angeles;  H.  D.  Lawhead,  Phip.  and  Health  Officer, 
Woodland;  William  L.  Lane,  City  Councilman,  Richmond;  Geo.  S.  Lewis,  City 
Manager,  Tulare;  Mrs.  C.  D.  Lewis,  City  Planning  Commissioner,  Los  Angeles; 
A.  R.  Linn,  Secretary  Board  of  Trade,  Hanford;  Frank  M.  Lorraine,  City  Manager, 
.'Alhambra;  L.  R.  Lathrop,  Street  Supt.,  San  Bernardino;  Dr.  Raffaell  Lorini,  Health 
Officer,  Coronado;  John  J.  Lynch,  City  Clerk,  San  Jose;  Dr.  G.  L.  Lynch,  Health 
Officer  Amador  County,  Amador  City;  T.  P.  Lydon,  S.  F.  Dept.  of  Health,  Milk 
Div.,  San  Francisco;  W.  F.  Laird,  Sanitary  Inspector  for  Kern  County,  Bakersfield; 
Miss  Dorothy  Ledyard,  Asst.  Director  Nursing  Service  Amer.  Red  Cross,  Pacific 
Div.;  Alex.  M.  Lesem,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer,  San  Diego;  A.  P.  Lovell,  Supt.  of  Water, 
San  Diego;  Miss  M.  C.  Lawson,  Long  Beach;  Mrs.  Lydia  D.  Lavhead,  Woodland; 
Carl  E.  Laye,  San  Francisco;  S.  C.  Legare,  Western  Wellete  Co.,  San  Francisco; 
Mrs.  A.  R.  Linn,  Hanford;  Wm.  J.  Locke,  Executive  Secretary,  San  Francisco; 
Mrs.  Wm.  J.  Locke,  San  Francisco;  Wm.  J.  Locke,  Jr.,  San  Francisco;  Mrs.  John  J. 
Lynch,  San  Jose. 
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F.  B.  Meriam,  Recorder,  National  City;  Ellen  Mathews,  I^s  Angeles  County 
Health  Dept.,  Los  Angeles;  Fred  L.  Mav,  Trustee,  Santa  Maria;  R.  G.  Manley, 
City  Fngineer,  Upland;  A.  A.  Mathfws.m,  City  Treas.  and  Tax  Collector,  Coronado; 
D.  J.  Martin,  Trustee,  Fast  San  Dicuo;  Prof.  Samuel  C.  May,  Member  of  Citv 
Council,  Berkeley;  A.  A.  Maulhardt,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer  of  Ventura  County, 
Oxnard;  Dr.  P.  Mathewson,  Health  Officer,  Fresno;  H.  A.  Mason,  Sec.-Treas.,  San 
Francisco;  Norman  E.  Malcolm,  City  Attorney,  Palo  Alto;  Thos.  Mathews,  Member 
of  City  Council,  Marysville;  G.  W.  Mculs,  City  Clerk,  Lompoc;  August  I,.  Meier, 
Trustee,  Azusa;  Thos.  H.  Meilandt,  City  Clerk,  Ventura;  Emmett  Mevers,  Trustee, 
Exeter;  W.  E.  Mellinger,  City  Planning  Com.,  Compton;  Dr.  C.  L.  Megowan,  Food 
Inspector,  Sacramento;  Frank  C.  Merritt,  President,  Oakland;  Fred  C.  Mitchell, 
City  Trustee,  Redding;  Robert  Mitchell,  Pres.  Board  of  Trustees,  Sierra  Madre; 
W.  L.  Mitchell,  Health  Officer  Orange  County;  F.  Curt  Miller,  City  Engineer,  Bur- 
bank;  H.  L.  Moody,  Auditor  and  .Assessor,  San  Diego;  John  A.  Morton,  City  Engineer, 
Santa  Monica;  Ray  L.  Morrow,  City  Attorney,  Glendale;  S.  B.  Morris,  Chief  En- 
gineer Pasadena  Water  Dept.,  Pasadena;  Ira  D.  Moon,  Trustee,  Azusa;  Jack  Mohr, 
Water  Supt.,  Huntington  Park;  Ernest  J.  Mott,  Official  Reporter,  San  Francisco; 
Alex  Murray,  City  Trustee,  National  City;  Edwin  Mueller,  Mayor,  El  Cajon;  E.  E. 
Mehl,  Citv  Clerk,  Upland;  Lee  F.  Meachum,  Trustee,  El  Cajon;  Dan  B.  Martin, 
H.  S.  Crocker  Co.,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  R.  S.  Manley,  Upland;  iNIrs.  A.  A.  Maulhardt, 
Oxnard;  Mrs.  C.  Mathewson,  Fresno;  Earleen  Mathewson,  Fresno;  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Mellinger,  Compton;  Mrs.  C.  Megowan,  Sacramento;  Mrs.  ^iorganstern,  Coronado; 
Mrs.  Alex  Murray,  National  City;  Mrs.  Muther,  Pasadena;  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Murphy, 
Glendale;  Charles  B.  Murphy,  Tropico  Polterie  Inc.,  L.  A.,  Glendale;  E.  .A.  Mayerle, 
Bent  Concrete  Pipe  Co.,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  Robert  Mitchell,  Sierra  Madre;  Morton 
MacComae,  Executive  Secy.  Inglewood  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Inglewood;  Victor 
D.  McCarthy,  City  Clerk,  El  Segundo;  H.  E.  McCormick,  Commissioner  of  Streets, 
Sunnyvale;  Ruth  McClintock,  City  Planning  Commissioner,  Los  Angeles;  G.  E. 
McDonald,  Health  Officer,  Long  Beach;  W.  McGinness,  Milk  Inspector,  Fresno; 
Dr.  J.  C.  McGovern,  Health  Officer,  South  San  Francisco;  J.  A.  McVettie,  City 
Manager,  Richmond;  S.  W.  McNabb,  Mayor,  San  Bernardino;  Donald  W.  MacNair, 
Milk  and  Dairy  Inspector,  San  Jose;  H.  H.  McCall,  Industrial  Testing  Laboratory, 
Los  Angeles;  J.L.  McCurdy,  East  San  Diego;  Miss  M.  McArdle,  Sonora;  F.  Mc.Ardle, 
Sonora;  Mrs.  H.  E.  McCormick,  Sunnyvale;  Mrs.  G.  E.  McDonald,  Long  Beach; 
Chas.  J.  McElroy,  Warren  Bros.  Co.,  Los  Angeles;  D.  S.  McFarland,  Neptune  Meter 
Co.,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  W.  McGinness,  Fresno;  Mrs.  J.  C.  McGovern,  South  San 
Francisco;  A.  H.  McGovern,  South  San  Francisco;  C.  T.  McGrew,  Stockland  Road 
Machy.  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Frank  McDonnell,  Redflex  Signal  Co.,  Canton, 
Ohio;  Richard  J.  McDonnell,  Redflex  Signal  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio;  Dr.  C.  S.  Noble, 
City  Trustee,  Arroyo  Grande;  E.  J.  Newbegin,  Special  Representative;  Eureka 
Fire  Hose  Dept.,  Los  Angeles;  Harry  Neel,  Jr.,  City  Engineer,  Santa  Maria;  A.  J. 
Newbery,  Trustee,  Porterville;  W.  L.  Xunes,  Housing  Inspector,  Los  Angeles;  .Allen 
H.  Nye,  Neptune  Meter  Co.  (Exhibitors),  Los  Angeles;  Thos.  E.  Noel,  A.  Carlisle 
&  Co.,  San  Francisco;  C.  T.  Norfleet,  The  Pac.  Clay  Products  InC,  Los  .Angeles. 

Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Landscape  Architect,  Chairman  of  Planning  Board, 
Brookline,  Mass.;  Marie  L.  Ogborn,  Councilwoman,  Richmond;  Ben  Olsen,  Second 
Asst.  Health  Officer,  Palo  Alto;  Phillip  Olsen,  Asst.  Health  Officer,  Palo  .Alto;  Louis 
Olsen,  Health  Officer,  Palo  Alto;  R.  V.  Orbison,  City  Manager,  South  Pasadena; 
Herbert  F.  Ormsby,  Bureau  of  Research  and  Information — Calif.  Dev.  .Assn.,  San 
Francisco;  H.  F.  Orr,  City  Attorney,  ^'entura;  Thos.  R.  Ovington,  Mayor,  Pomona; 
Bernice  A.  O'Connell,  Deputy  City  Clerk,  East  San  Diego;  Mrs.  L.  Olsen,  Palo  Alto; 
Mrs.  R.  V.  Orbison,  South  Pasadena;  N.  C.  Olson,  Warren  Bros.  Co.,  Fresno;  B.  J. 
Pardee,  City  Manager,  Visalia;  Dr.  M.  W.  Pascoe,  Health  Officer,  Taft;  C.  A.  Paroish, 
Supt.  Water  Dept.,  Compton;  Mrs.  W.  L.  Peck,  Mayoress,  Compton;  W.  H.  Peters, 
Pres.  Board  of  Trustees,  Chula  Vista;  Morgan  J.  Peirce,  Councilman,  Azusa;  W.  L. 
Peck,  Mayor,  Compton;  V.  Peasgood,  Building  Supt.,  Santa  Monica;  .A.  E.  Pel  ton, 
Mavor,  San  Leandro;  Olive  Phillips,  City  Clerk,  Colton;  Chas.  Pivs,  M.  D.,  Health 
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Officer,  Yrcka;  J.  H.  Plate,  City  Councilman,  Richmond;  H.  K.  Plummet,  Inspector 
of  Buildings,  Portlami,  Oregon;  J.  L.  Pomeroy,  M.  I).,  County  Health  Officer,  I^)S 
Angeles;  Kdwanis  \V.  Porter,  Mayor,  La  Mesa;  Hugh  R.  Pomeroy,  Sec.  L.  A.  County 
— Regional  Planning  Commission,  Ixis  Angeles;  James  A.  Porter,  Health  Officer, 
Newport  Beach;  Harry  Polglase,  City  Clerk,  Redondo  Beach;  H.  A.  Postlethwaite, 
City  Attorney,  Sonoma,  San  Bruno;  C.  F.  Price,  City  Manager,  San  Mateo;  \V.  A. 
Price,  City  CJerk,  Redwood  City;  Johnson  W.  Puterbaugh,  City  Attorney,  Coronado; 
\Vm.  I..  Popp,  City  Kngineer,  San  Jose;  Walter  Parent,  Engineering  Dept.,  Bakers- 
field;  Mrs.  B.  J.  Pardee,  Visalia;  Mrs.  M.  W.  Pascoe,  Taft;  Mrs.  Victor  V.  Peters, 
San  Francisco;  Victor  V.  Peters,  A.  Carlisle  &  Co.,  San  PVancisco;  C.  V.  Pierce,  Santa 
Maria;  Mrs.  Hugh  R.  Pomeroy,  I^is  .'\ngeles;  Earl  C.  Pomed,  Imperial  Irrigation 
Dist.,  Brawley;  Mrs.  J.  L.  Pomeroy,  I^>s  Angeles.  I 

Chas.  F.  Richardson,  Citv  Clerk,  El  Cajon;  W.  F.  Rantsma,  Deputy  Commissioner  ! 
of  Public  Works,  Fresno;  Dr.  J.  R.  Reid,  Health  Officer,  South  Pasadena;  A.  E.  j 
Renolds,  City  Trustee,  Auburn;  Harry  E.  Reddick,  City  Engineer,  Santa  Paula;    i 

C.  F.  Reeder,  Pres.  Board  of  Trustees,  Fillmore;  Edgar  Reed,  M.  D.,  City  Health    ! 
Officer,  Chino;  W.  C.  Record,  City  Engineer,  Fullerton;  Thos.  B.  Reed,  City  Attorney,    | 
Covina;  F.  A.  Rhodes,  Mgr.  of  Operation,  San  Diego;  E.  A.  Rolison,  City  Manager,    i 
Redding;  Dr.  H.  F.  Roberts,  State  Dept.  Agriculture,  San  Diego;  Frank  Roemer,    i 
Trustee,  Santa  Maria;  C.  E.  Rueger,    Irustee,  El  Segundo;  Thos.  W.  Ryan,  Pac.    i 
Coast  Bldg.  Officials  Conference  Ex.  Bd.,  Oakland;  G.  W.  Roberts,  Housing  and    i 
Sanitation  Health  Dept.,  Los  Angeles;  Dr.  Arthur  M.  Rogers,  Asst.  Health  Com-    i 
missioner,  Los  Angeles;  Dr.  Mavnard  Rosenberger,  Supt.  Adolu  Stock  Farms,  I^s 
Angeles;  Mrs.  Harry  E.  Reddick,  Santa  Paula;  Mrs.  Edgar  Reed,  Chino;  Edith  H. 
Reed,  Covina;  Harry  B.  Riley,  Neuner  Corporation,  I^s  Angeles;  Mrs.  H.  B.  Riley, 
Ixis  Angeles;  H.  H.  Roberts,  Standard  Oil  Co.,  Sacramento;  Mrs.  E.  A.  Rolison, 
Redding;  Wm.  Stell,  Trustee,  El  Cajon;  Chas.  N.  Shaw,  Bureau  of  Housing  and    ; 
Sanitation,  Ix)s  Angeles;  H.  G.  Scampini,  Trustee,  South  San  Francisco;  H.  F.  Sco- 
ville.  Secy.  City  Planning  Commission,  Monrovia;  G.  A.  Schwabland,  City  Engineer — 
San  Fernando,  Oceanside;  W.  W.  Scott,  Mayor,  Richmond;  Frank  A.  Scholes,  Council- 
man, Richmond;  Lemuel  D.  Sanderson,  City  Attorney,  Berkeley;  H.  D.  Severance, 
City   Engineer,  Monterey;   Dr.  John  J.  Sippy,   District  Health  Officer,  Stockton; 
F.  A.  Silver,  Bacteriologist,  San  Francisco;  Wm.  Simpson,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer — 
Santa  Clara  County,  San  Jose;  Clyde  W.  Slater,  Mayor,  Culver  City;  Eugene  W.    I 
Smith,  City  Clerk  and  Assessor,  San  Rafael;  Alfred  M.  Smiley,  Trustee,  El  Segundo;    ; 
Mrs.   ••"erd.  Snyder,  Jr.,  .'Assessor,  Tehachapi;  Ferd.  Snyder,  Jr.,  Town  Clerk,  Te- 
hachapi;  S.  H.  Spafford,  Mayor,  Inglewood;  Clara  Pratt  Sparks,  M.   D.,  Health    | 
Officer  and  County  Phys.,  Santa  Rosa;  L.  S.  Stepp,  Councilman,  Lemoore;  Joseph    i 
Strimer,  City  Trustee,  Auburn;  G.  L.  Stock,  Trustee,  Anaheim;  Victor  H.  Staheli,    , 
City  Engineer,  Redondo  Beach;  Wm.  Stark,  Mayor,  .Anaheim;  Dr.  W.  L.  Stephens, 
Health  Officer,  Sutter  County;  O.  E.  Steward,  City  Manager,  .'\naheim;  Frank  D. 
Stringham,  Mayor,  Berkeley;  A.  Ray  Sauer,  Jr.,  Pres.  Board  of  Trustees,  East  San 
Diego;  George  1'".  Sharp,  Leg.  Com.,  Fresno;  M.  Siegel,  Housing  and  Sanitation 
L.   A.   Health   Department,   Los  Angeles;  L.   K.  Stoner,   Councilman,   Bakersfield; 
B.  W.  Suratius,  Supt.  of  Streets,  National  City;  F.  D.  Sweger,  Housing  and  Sanitation 
Health   Dept.,  Los  Angeles;  Louis  Strahlman,  County  Health  Officer,  San   Diego; 

D.  W.  Stilwell,  Treasurer,  Bakersfieiil;  C.  W.  Sirch,  Municipal  League,  Los  ."Xngeles; 
Dr.  A.  E.  Skoonberg,  Sanger;  Mrs.  .A.  E.  Skoonberg,  Sanger;  Fred  Schutzbach, 
American  LaFrance  l""ire  Eng.  Co.,  Los  .Angeles;  Mrs.  W.  W.  Scott,  Richmond;  Mrs. 
Frank  A.  Scholes,  Richmond;  Mary  S.  Severance,  Monterey;  Herbert  Shaw,  Council 
man,  Chula  V'ista;  Lee  Shirar,  .Asbestophalt,  Oakland;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  J.  Shurte, 
Cassopolis,  Mich.;  Mrs.  E.  W.  Smith,  San  Rafael;  Miss  Florence  Smith,  San  Rafael; 
Miss  Eugenia  Smith,  San  Rafael;  Miss  Gretchen  Snyder;  Mrs.  Frank  D.  Stringham, 
Berkeley;  Mrs.  Genevieve  Stepp,  Lemoore;  Mrs.  Wm.  Stranahan,  I-resno;  Mrs.  Ray 
Sauer,  East  San  Diego;  Mrs.  (ieo.  F.  Sharp,  Fresno;  F.  A.  Silver,  Dairy  Delivery  Co., 
San  Francisco;  Mrs.  Clyde  W.  Slater,  Culver  City;  .Alva  J.  Smith,  Engineering,  Los 
Angeles;  Chester  A.  Smith,  Burns  &  McDonnell,  Consulting  Engineers,  Los  Angeles; 
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B.  C.  Spear,  Stuart  S.  Smith  Co.,  San  Francisco;  Dr.  Elizabeth  Sapho,  L.  A.  County 
Health  Dept.,  Los  Angeles. 

C.  S.  Timmons,  City  Clerk,  Chula  Vista;  Harry  B.  Tellyer,  District  Manager — 
Bent  Concrete  Pipe  Co.,  San  Diego;  G.  J.  Telfer,  State  District  H.  O.,  Ix)S  Angeles; 
H.  Ivar  Thomas,  Citv  Auditor,  Santa  NIonica;  Dr.  L.  Q.  Thompson,  Health  Officer 
Butte  County,  Health  Officer  City  of  Gridley;  Mrs.  F.  M.  Tidball,  City  Clerk,  Avalon; 
H.  H.  Torgensen,  M.  D.  C,  Bacteriologist  and  Dairy  Insp.  S.  F.  United  Milk  Co., 
San  Francisco;  Oscar  Tottleben,  Housing  and  Sanitation,  L.  A.  Health  Dept.,  Los 
Angeles;  B.  H.  Truax,  Chief  Fire  Dept.,  South  San  Francisco;  Carl  Tremain,  Council- 
man, Stockton;  M.  Tremble,  Deputy  City  Attorney,  San  Jose;  Ida  Trubschenck, 
Clerk,  Sunnyvale;  Harry  Tshoppe,  City  Engineer,  Calipatria;  W.  Tupper,  City 
Planning  Assn.  of  L.  A.,  Los  Angeles;  Harold  A.  Taylor,  Pres.  City  Planning,  Cor- 
onado;  Harry  L.  Titus,  Citv  Recorder,  Coronado;  A.  M.  Tobias,  Mavor,  Porterville; 
Chas.  H.  Traber,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer,  Reedley;  Mrs.  Harold  A.  Taylor,  Coronado; 
A.  Tocque,  East  San  Diego;  Marjone  Traber  Reedley;  Mrs.  C.  Trubschenck,  Sunny- 
vale; E.  C.  Upp,  City  Clerk,  La  Mesa. 

VV.  E.  Varcoe,  City  Clerk,  Alameda;  R.  D.  Van  Alstine,  City  Engineer,  Long 
Beach;  William  Veit,  V.  M.  D.,  City  ^'eterinarian,  Los  Angeles;  Arthur  C.  Veit, 
Building  Official,  Alhambra;  R.  B.  Van  Dusen,  Deputy  City  Marshall,  Culver  City; 
V.  Van  Riper,  City  Clerk  and  Auditor,  Bakersfield;  A.  J.  Van  Wie,  City  Clerk,  Glen- 
dale;  Mrs.  R.  D.  Van  Alstine,  Long  Beach;  A.  Van  Vechten,  Stephen,  Smith  &  Co.; 
Master  Dale  Van  Riper,  Bakersfield;  Mrs.  V.  Van  Riper,  Bakersfield;  Mrs.  Van 
Dusen,  Culver  City;  J.  O.  Wanzer,  City  Manager,  Marysville;  H.  C.  Waughop, 
City  Clerk,  Long  Beach;  W.  A.  Walden,  Mayor,  Gridley;  Howard  Walton,  City 
Engineer,  San  Marino;  L.  J.  C.  Wegner,  City  Trustee,  Merced;  Wm.  B.  Wells,  Health 
Offi'cer,  Riverside;  Mrs.  Ida  K.  Welbone,  City  Clerk,  Paso  Robles;  R.  J.  Wheeler, 
Milk  Inspector,  Los  Angeles;  W.  S.  White,  City  Attorney,  Salinas;  C.  F.  Whitney, 
Health  Officer,  Colton;  Fred  C.  Wheeler,  Councilman,  Los  Angeles;  G.  Gordon 
Whitnall,  Citv  Planning  Director,  Los  Angeles;  W.  A.  White,  City  Clerk,  Orange; 
Sherman  T.  White,  M.  D.,  County  Health  Officer,  Redding;  T.  M.  Wilzinski,  City 
Attorney,  Sonora;  P.  R.  Wightman,  Pres.  Board,  Sunnyvale;  Dr.  C.  H.  Wilson, 
D.  C,  Health  Officer,  South  Gate  City;  Chas.  C.  Wing,  Dairy  Inspector,  Oakland; 
L.  Wierda,  Bldg.  Dept.,  Richmond;  F.  P.  Wilcox,  Field  Veterinarian — Dept.  of 
Agriculture,  Los  Angeles;  Harry  K.  Wcitzel,  Councilman,  San  Diego;  Clyde  Wood- 
worth,  City  Attorney — Inglewood  and  El  Segundo;  Boyle  Workman,  Pres.  City 
Council,  Los  Angeles;  Geo.  H.  Wood,  Controller  of  Accounts,  Pasadena;  M.  C. 
Woodruff,  Pres.  Pac.  Coast  Bldg.  Official  Conference,  San  Jose;  Allen  H.  Wright, 
Past  President,  San  Diego;  N.  E.  Wretman,  City  Attorney,  Sunnyvale;  H.  F.  Weg- 
nori.  Chief  Building  Inspector,  San  Bernardino;  W.  R.  Wright,  City  Clerk,  Hunting- 
ton Beach;  Mrs.  H.  C.  Waughop,  Long  Beach;  Betty  Waughop,  Long  Beach;  Mrs. 
Howard  Walton,  San  Marino;  Mrs.  W.  B.  Wells,  Riverside;  Alex  Webster,  City 
Attorney,  Paso  Robles;  Mrs.  W.  A.  \Miite,  Orange;  C.  M.  Wheeler,  Willite  Paving 
Co.,  San  Diego;  Mrs.  C.  M.  Wilzinski,  Sonora;  Miss  Dorothy  Winters,  National 
City;  Mrs.  C.  Winters,  National  City;  C.  Winters,  National  City;  Lois  Webster, 
Paso  Robles;  Blanche  H.  Webster,  Sonora;  J.  C.  Webster,  Trustee,  Sonora;  Miss 
Workman,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  Boyle  Workman,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  Clyde  Wood- 
worth,  Inglewood;  Miss  Ruby  Wood;  Mrs.  E.  Wheeler,  Pioneer  Society,  San  Diego; 
R.  W.  Whitaker,  Portland  Cement  Assn.,  San  Diego;  Mrs.  A.  B.  Wood,  San  Diego; 
Margaret  Webster,  Paso  Robles;  Frances  M.  Harmon  Zahn,  Board  of  Directors, 
L.  A.  Public  Library,  Los  Angeles;  Harold  A.  Young,  Health  Officer,  El  Segundo; 
J.  C.  Young,  M.  D;,  Health  Officer,  La  Mesa;  Otto  J.  Zahn,  L.  A.  City  Planning 
Assn.,  Los  Angeles.     Total  registration,  675.     Cities  represented,  120. 
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Twenty -fifth  Annual  Convention 

of  the 

LEAGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA 
MUNICIPALITIES 


HOTEL  del  CORON ADO    ::    CORONADO.  CALIF. 

The  Convention  was  opened  by  community  singing,  led  by 
Mr.  Wallace  Moody,  of  Coronado. 

OPENING  ADDRESS  BY  FRANK  C.  MERRIIT 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  LEAGUE 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  League 
of  California  Municipalities:  In  opening 
this  25th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
League  of  California  Municipalities,  it 
should  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
delegates  that  our  organization  has 
reached  a  prominent  position  in  the 
affairs  of  the  State  of  California.  It 
has  steadily  advanced  during  its  quarter 
century  of  existence  and  is  now  recognized 
throughout  the  United  States  as  an 
institution  of  proficiency  and  accomplish- 
ment, setting  a  mark  to  be  followed  by 
similar  leagues  of  other  states. 

It  is  freely  admitted  that  the  forma- 
tion and  development  of  municipal  com- 
munities has  been  a  primary  factor  in 
the  march  of  civilization,  and  while  the 
state  and  nation  must  of  necessity  rely 
upon  rural  territory  for  its  very  existence, 
the  city  is  nevertheless  the  pivot  of 
commercial,  industrial,  and  intellectual 
activities  and  serves  not  only  those 
contained  within  its  boundaries,  but 
also  the  great  body  which  is  tributary 
and  adjacent.  Its  problems  and  achieve- 
ments are  of  tremendous  importance; 
and  while  there  are  many  distinctions, 
in  general  the  cities'  problems  are 
similar    and    public    administration    can 


best  be  advanced  by  the  open  and  fret 
discussion  of  facts,  experience  and  ideas 
for  improvement  between  those  who 
are  trained  or  desire  to  improve  their 
knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  city  govern- 
ment. The  need  of  this  intercourse 
perhaps  may  be  the  reason  for  the  exis- 
tence and  continued  success  of  the 
League  of  California  Municipalities. 
There  is  a  fascination  in  public  service 
and  it  may  well  be  said  to  the  credit  of 
many  of  our  officials,  particularly  those 
of  the  cities,  that  the  continued  service 
as  a  municipal  official  instills  a  spirit 
of  devotion  to  continued  advancement 
and  upbuilding  of  the  community. 

We  come  here  delegated  by  our  dif- 
ferent communities  to  bring  home  if 
possible  the  solution  of  varied  problems 
or  to  gather  ideas  for  improvements 
that  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  particular 
vicinity  in  which  we  live,  and  it  behoves 
us  all  to  feel  that  it  is  our  public  duty  t" 
give  as  well  as  to  receive.  If  you  seek 
knowledge  you  should  feel  free  to  ask; 
and  if  you  have  something  good,  be 
generous  and  impart  it  to  those  as- 
sembled here  ready  to  receive  it. 

Let  there  be  during  the  convention  a 
spirit    of   comradeship    and    earnestness 
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t.  II  the  a(lvancement|2of'  our  different 
^omnuinities  and  the  success  of  the 
Ic.iLriie  and  I  am  sure  that,  with  these 
rhouuhts  in  mind,  our  result  will  he 
iiiMsr  successful,  and  with  a  hetter 
understanding  obtained,  we  will  return 
to  our  own  cities  better  officials. 

We  have  an  interesting  program,  and 
it  is  desired  that  close  attention  be  given 
to  all  speakers.  In  addition  to  at- 
tendance at  the  meetings  of  the  general 
body,  delegates  are  particularly  urged 
to  attend  all  meetings  of  their  respective 
departments.  We  believe  that  sufficient 
time  has  been  allotted  to  fully  complete 
our  program,  but  it  may  be  found 
necessary  to  rearrange  our  schedule. 
Delegates    should    not    be    reticent    in 


suggesting  any  changes  which  will  facili- 
tate our  work  or  be  of  material  benefit. 

It  is  particularly  urged  that  all  meet- 
ings be  called  to  order  promptly  at  the 
time  scheduled,  and  let  us  all  bear  in 
mind  that  "an  ounce  of  ideas  is  worth  a 
pound  of  words." 

I  shall  make  no  formal  report  of  the 
activities  of  the  League  during  the  past 
year,  though  I  assure  you  it  has  been  a 
busy  one.  The  Secretaries  will  present 
the  required  data.  Let  us  begin  at  once 
with  the  business  before  us. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  at  this 
time  to  call  upon  Mayor  Wm.  E.  Harper 
of  Coronado,  who  will  say  a  few  words 
of  welcome  to  you  on  behalf  ot  this 
beautiful  city  (applause). 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME  TO  CORONADO 
Bv  William  E.  Harper,  Mavor  of  Coronado. 


President  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
While  some  will  tell  you  that  times 
have  changed,  since  that  time  before 
the  moisture  was  extracted  from  hos- 
pitality, it  is  not  so  of  Coronado's  spirit. 
Nothing  could  dampen  the  ardor  of  our 
perennial  hospitality  here.  We  offer 
you  Coronado,  ask  you  to  help  your- 
selves, and  we  will  be  very  sure  that  if 
you  are  as  glad  to  be  here  as  we  are  to 
have  you  here,  you  will  accept  in  the 
same  spirit.    Coronado  speaks  for  itself, 


and  it  is  not  needful  that  I  should  make 
a  long  speech  for  it. 

I  know  you  are  all  waiting  eagerly, 
as  am  I,  for  the  bottled-up  wisdom  that 
is  to  be  poured  out  upon  us  by  those 
who  have  come  to  take  part  in  the 
Convention  program,  and  as  "brevity 
is  the  soul  of  wit,"  I  will  conclude  by 
saying  to  you  that  we  want  you  to  make 
yourselves  at  home  and  stay  as  long  as 
you   can    (applause). 


RESPONSE  TO  THE  ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 
By  Samuel  C.  E\axs,  Mayor  of  Riverside. 


Mr.  President  and  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men: For  about  twenty  years  I  have 
attended  nearly  all  of  the  meetings  ot 
this  League,  and  I  know  I  have  been 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  each  place 
to  which  we  go  gives  us  the  best  Con- 
vention we  have  ever  had.  The  different 
cities  in  which  we  meet  seem  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  having  something 
unique    and    interesting.       I    feel    sure. 


however,  Mayor  Harper,  that  we  must 
take  off  our  hats  to  Coronado,  because 
what  other  city  could  provide  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun  and  such  a  magnificent 
pageant  as  we  were  privileged  to  witness 
out  there  at  the  polo  field  this  morning. 
I,  too,  shall  be  brief.  It  is  said  that  the 
American  people  are  not  artistic  in 
temperament.  I  have  heard  artists  make 
that  remark,  but  I  know  that  out  there 
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to-ilay  it  appealed  to  nie  personally  as 
an  exceedingly  artistic,  well-staged  and 
well-acted  pageant,  and  the  sun  pro- 
vided the  piece  de  resistance.  We  cer- 
tainly had  a  wonderful  illustration  of 
the  power  and  the  majesty  of  the  ruler 
of  this  universe.      It   was  a  very   good 


setting,   one    by    which    we   can    always 
remember  Coronado. 

And  now,  Mr.  Mayor  of  Coronado,  I 
understand  that  your  name  is  Harper. 
When  you  go  up  above,  you  will  certainly 
be  entitled  to  the  biggest  harp  that  yf)u 
can  find,  and  to  be  the  champion  harpist 
of  the  universe  (applause). 


Report  of  the  Executive  Secretary 


In  the  course  of  their  long  and  tedious 
journey  to  this  western  land,  it  was 
customary  for  the  hardy  pioneers  to 
pause  occasionally  and  look  back  on  the 
long  trail  they  had  left  behind,  that  by 
reviewing  the  many  obstacles  already 
overcome  they  might  be  inspired  with 
fresh  vigor  and  determination  for  en- 
countering those  which  they  were  yet 
to  meet.  And  so,  in  the  course  of  the 
progress  of  the  various  institutions 
founded  by  man,  it  is  advisable  that  the 
active  participants  therein  take  pause 
occasionally,  and  look  back  on  the  path- 
way over  which  they  came,  that  by  so 
doing  they  may  take  fresh  courage  and 
face  the  future  with  renewed  hope  and 
confidence. 

The  institution  under  whose  auspices 
we  are  assembled  here  to-day  has 
reached  a  prominent  milestone  in  the 
pathway  of  its  progress  and,  pausing 
for  a  moment  to  review  our  steps,  we 
are  able  to  look  back  upon  a  long  story 
of  achievement.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  the  government  of  our  municipalities 
was  referred  to  as  a  conspicuous  failure — 
one  that  constituted  a  serious  menace 
to  the  future  of  this  great  republic. 
It  was  that  condition  which  prompted 
the  organization  of  municipal  leagues 
and  such  institutions,  so  that  city 
officials  and  others  interested  in  securing 
better  municipal  government  might  get 


together  in  annual  conference  and  ex- 
change their  ideas  and  experiences. 
Prior  to  the  formation  of  these  organiza- 
tions, city  officials  were  compelled  to 
grope  in  the  dark,  so  to  speak,  and 
municipal  improvements  were  largely 
a  matter  of  experiment;  but  the  state 
leagues  and  especially  their  annual  con- 
ferences served  as  a  clearing  house,  and 
enabled  the  officials  thenceforth  to  be 
guided  by  the  lamp  of  experience. 

A  citizen  of  the  United  States  living 
within  the  confines  of  a  municipality 
comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  four 
different  kinds  of  government;  first, 
that  of  the  nation;  next,  that  of  the 
state;  third,  that  of  the  county;  and  last, 
that  of  the  city  in  which  he  lives.  Should 
you  ask  the  average  citizen  which  of 
these  four  kinds  of  government  most 
directly  concerns  his  general  welfare, 
he  would  probably  answer  by  giving 
that  credit  to  the  national  government. 
A  little  reflection,  however,  would  con- 
vince him  of  his  error  and  satisfy  him 
that,  except  in  time  of  war,  that  branch 
of  government  which  most  directly 
affects  his  interests  is  that  of  the  city 
or  town  in  which  he  has  his  home. 
For  example,  the  ratification  of  treaties 
or  the  enactment  of  tariff  laws  will  not 
be  likely  to  concern  him  nearly  as  much 
as  the  passage  of  a  zoning  ordinance  or 
the  improvement  of  his  street.    This  is 
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evidenced  by  the  attitude  of  the  press 
which,  presumably,  reflects  public  in- 
terest. Only  a  small  amount  of  space  is 
devoted  to  congressional  matters  as 
compared  with  that  which  is  accorded 
to  the  local  city  council  and  its  doings. 
However,  municipal  government  is  im- 
portant for  the  influence  it  has  on  other 
political  sub-divisions  of  the  state.  His- 
tory shows  that  the  quality  of  govern- 
ment is  reflected  upward,  and  that 
better  government  in  our  cities  means 
better  government  in  the  state  and  in 
the  nation.  Conceding,  therefore,  the 
importance  of  municipal  government, 
it  naturally  follows  that  we  must  concede 
the  equal  or  greater  importance  of 
maintaining  and  improving  those  insti- 
tutions which  have  been  responsible 
for  bringing  about  better  municipal 
government. 

We  are  frequently  told  that  the 
private  corporation  is  far  more  efficiently 
managed  than  the  public  corporation. 
A  Coronado  gentleman  who  labored 
under  that  impression  was  recently 
arguing  the  matter  with  a  San  Diego 
man  who  held  the  opposite  view.  The 
San  Diego  man  contended  that  the 
government  and  management  of  a  munici- 
pality was  far  more  efficient  than  any 
private  corporation.  Addressing  the 
Coronado  man  he  said,  "Now  then,  by 
way  of  illustration,  take  your  club. 
You  had  to  pay  $250  to  join  and  it 
costs  about  $250  per  year  for  expenses. 
What  do  you  get  out  of  it  in  the  way  of 
benefits?"  "Well,"  said  the  Coronado 
man,  "I  have  the  privilege  of  taking  my 
family  and  friends  to  the  clubhouse, 
playing  golf,  meeting  desirable  people, 
and  having  good  times  socially."  "So 
much  for  that,"  said  the  San  Diego  man. 
"Now,  what  do  you  pay  in  city  taxes?" 
"About  $60.00  a  year,"  was  the  reply. 
"And  for  that  small  amount  in  taxes," 
said  the  San  Diego  man,  "you  get  police 
and    fire    protection,    sewers,    a    health 


department  to  protect  yourself  and 
family  from  disease,  finely  paved  streets, 
parks  and  playgrounds,  street  lights, 
and  many  other  conveniences  which 
make  life  worth  living.  Do  you  still 
think  your  private  club  is  a  more  ef- 
ficient organization  than  your  city 
government?"  "Oh,  I  never  thought  of 
it  that  way,"  was  the  reply. 

It  has  been  my  honored  privilege  to 
serve  as  the  executive  officer  of  this 
league  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  during 
which  period  it  has  grown  in  member- 
ship from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
and  forty  municipalities.  Among  the 
other  state  leagues  ours  occupies  an 
enviable  position.  In  1914  the  National 
Municipal  League  declared  it  to  be  the 
best  of  its  kind  in  America,  submitting 
a  report  thereon  reading  as  follows: 

"Two  years  ago  a  special  committee 
of  the  National  Municipal  League  gath- 
ered the  reports  of  all  the  leagues  of 
municipalities,  conferences  of  mayors 
and  similar  organizations,  and  also  vari- 
ous information  regarding  the  activities 
and  histories  of  these  organizations. 

"It  was  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
that  the  best  and  most  effective  league 
was  the  California  League  of  Munici- 
palities, and  that  it  constituted  the 
highest  development  of  such  organiza- 
tions yet  seen  in  the  United  States." 

Reliable  information  from  sources 
equally  responsible  is  to  the  effect  that 
we  still  hold  the  position  which  we 
were  accorded  in   1914. 

However,  we  cannot  afford  to  stand 
still  and  rest  upon  our  laurels.  Many 
things  can  be  done  for  improving  the 
present  service  of  the  league  and  increas- 
ing the  benefits  of  membership.  For 
example,  our  library  of  ordinances  re- 
quires enlargement;  more  legal  forms 
are  constantly  being  called  for;  a  new 
and  more  elaborate  edition  of  the  hand- 
book has  been  requested;  and  there  is  a 
constant    demand    for    model    building 
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with  these  various  requirements  would 
necessitate  a  larger  budget  and  a  slight 
increase  in  dues.  Nevertheless,  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  this  should  he  done. 
.At  the  present  time  we  are  working 
on  t(K)  close  a  margin.  Moreover,  our 
interests  at  the  state  capitol  have 
suffered  because  of  insufficient  funds. 
It  is  too  much  to  expect  the  members 
of  our  legislative  committee  to  pay 
their  own  expenses  at  Sacramento  as 
they  have  been  required  to  do  in  the 
past.  The  present  annual  income  of 
the  league  is  approximately  $5,500.00, 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  dues 
be  increased  so  as  to  provide  an  income 
of  about  $7,500.00,  and  thus  enable  an 
increase  in  our  budget  for  the  following 
purposes: 

Increased  rent $    400.00 

Stenographer    and    multograph 

work  1,200.00 

Legislative  committee  250.00 

Increased  stationery  and  postage     250.00 

Total  increase  $2,100.00 

The  League  of  California  Munici- 
palities has  never  participated  in 
"politics"  as  that  term  is  generally 
understood.  It  is  not  a  political  organiza- 
tion, and  its  influence  never  has  been, 
and  I  trust  never  will  be,  used  to  promote 
the  candidacy  of  any  individual  or 
political  party.  Any  departure  from 
that  policy  would  be  a  serious  mistake 
and  undoubtedly  be  fraught  with  disas- 
trous consequences.  Nevertheless,  the 
very  nature  of  our  organization  makes  it 
necessary  that  we  take  an  active  interest 
in  public  affairs  insofar  as  they  concern 
the  future  welfare  and  prosperity  of  our 
municipalities,  and  one  of  the  principal 
functions  of  the  league  is  to  try  to  secure 
benevolent  legislation  for  our  cities  and 
towns  and  prevent  the  adoption  of 
measures  inimicable  to  their  interests. 
Our  past  efforts  in  this  work  have  been 


far  from  satisfactory,  and  this  fact  is 
particularly  true  with  respect  to  the  last 
legislature.  The  pleas  of  our  legislative 
committee  for  some  participation  in 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Fund  have  been 
treated  with  contempt.  Time  and  time 
again  our  cities  have  been  asked  to  vote 
bonds  for  state  and  county  highway 
systems,  only  to  find  their  construction 
thereafter  stopped  at  the  city  limits. 
It  is  the  old  story  of  taxation  without 
representation.  One  of  the  many  ob- 
jectionable laws  passed  by  the  last 
legislature  makes  it  almost  an  impossi- 
bility to  incorporate  a  new  municipality. 
Another  one  relating  to  the  deposit  of 
public  money,  prevents  any  city  or  town 
from  placing  more  than  one-fifth  of  its 
funds  in  any  one  bank;  the  same  law 
authorizes  the  bonds  of  a  surety  company 
to  bedeposited  as  security  for  public  funds. 

There  is  only  one  effective  remedy 
for  the  situation  which  now  confronts 
the  cities  and  towns  of  this  state.  If 
the  municipalities  want  good  laws,  they 
must  first  secure  good  men  and  women 
to  make  them,  and  you  cannot  secure 
good  men  and  women  for  that  purpose 
by  simply  wishing  for  them.  Somebody 
must  induce  them  to  run.  The  private 
corporations  now  see  to  it  that  they  are 
properly  represented  for  the  protection 
of  their  private  interests.  Is  there  any 
reason  why  the  public  corporations 
should  not  likewise  be  represented  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  interests? 

By  way  of  conclusion,  I  will  take  the 
opportunity  of  submitting  another  testi- 
monial of  the  present  standing  of  our 
organization.  .About  a  year  ago  the 
National  Municipal  League  employed 
Professor  Samuel  C.  May,  now  of  the 
University  of  California,  to  make  a 
comparative  study  of  the  work  of  the 
various  state  leagues.  Mr.  May's 
report,  in  part,  reads  as  follows: 

"During  the  last  two  years  it  has  been 
my  good  fortune   to  come  into  contact 
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with  a  numlicr  of  the  leagues  existing 
in  other  states,  and  I  therefore  feel  that 
in  making  a  statement  in  regard  to  the 
California  league  I  have  some  basis 
for  comparison. 

"The  Iowa  league  is  larger  in  niemhcr- 
ship,  but  the  California  league  is  secomi 
on  the  list.  I  have  attended  conventions 
of  only  two  other  leagues,  but  from 
what  I  have  heard,  I  believe  that  the 
conventions  of  the  California  league 
are  the  most  successful  in  this  country. 
Our  Bureau  of  Public  Administration 
has  copies  of  the  monthly  publications 
of  other  leagues  and  again  your  publica- 


tion, in  my  opinion,  is  at  least  equal  in 
content  and  far  more  attractive  in  form 
than  any  of  the  others.  On  the  whole,  I 
consider  the  California  League  of  Munici- 
palities equal  to  any  in  America,  in  the 
success  of  its  conventions,  its  publication 
and  the  interest  of  its  members." 

Let  us  hope  that  the  league  may  long 
retain  the  position  of  prestige  and 
leadership  which  it  has  held  for  the  past 
ten  years. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Wm.  J.  Locke, 

Executive  Secretary. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY-TREASURER 

H.  A.  Mason,  San  Francisco. 


Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the 
League:  My  report  will  be  divided  into 
two  parts,  a  formal  financial  report,  and 
an  informal  report  on  other  matters. 
They  will  be  equally  brief.  The  formal 
part  covers  our  financial  situation  from 
September  10,  1922  to  September  10, 
1923,  and  is  as  follows: 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

For  the  twelve  months  from  September 
10,  1922  to  September  10,  1923: 

RECEIPTS 

Balance    Cash   on    hand,    Sept. 

10,  1922 $  972.10 

Received  from  Dues  5,135.00 

Paid  by  A.  Carlisle  &  Co.  a/c 

Magazine  735.00 

Advertising  32.50 

Half-tones  paid  for  14.60 

Warrant  Canceled  2.60 


THE     EXPENDITURES     WERE     DISTRIBUTED 
AS    FOLLOWS: 


Total  Receipts  ?6,891.80 

Total  Disbursements 5,889.22 


Salaries 

$3,000.00 

Clerical 

1,219.05 

Rent 

480.00 

Postage 

202.11 

Convention  Expenses 

261.50 

Telegraph  and  Telephone. 

145.63 

Stationery  and  Printing 

310.96 

Furniture,  Books,  etc 

120.64 

Publicity 

116.23 

Dues 

18.00 

Miscellaneous 

15.10 

September    10,    1923,    Balance 

Cash  on  Hand  $1,002.58 


$5,889.22 

As  to  the  item  of  expense  "Publicity," 
that  is  what  it  cost  this  League  to  defeat 
three  constitutional  amendments,  deal- 
ing with  or  affecting  municipalities. 
You  will  remember  what  they  were — 
we  discussed  them  at  the  Palo  Alto 
Convention.  Figured  on  the  basis  of 
how  much  per  amendment,  it  amounts 
to  less  than  $40.00,  whereas  other 
organizations  spent  as  high  as  $500,000 
to  defeat  a  single  amendment,  showing 
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the  superiority  of  pulilic  over  private 
aiiministration. 

As  a  matter  of  informal  report,  1 
want  to  say  this:  It  was  just  twenty-five 
years  ago  this  month,  sometime  about 
the  6th  day  of  the  month,  that  I  sent 
out  the  first  circular  letters  to  the  city 
officials  of  the  State  of  California,  asking 
their  advice  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
might  not  be  a  good  idea  to  get  together 
and  form  an  association  of  this  kind. 
I  won't  deal  with  the  results— you  know 
what  they  are.  There  is  a  time  in  the 
life  of  a  man  when  he  is  said  to  reach 
the  "Don't  you  remember  when?"  age. 
It  has  come  to  some  of  us,  but  has  not 
quite  reached  me,  and,  therefore,  I  am 
not  going  to  indulge  in  any  reminiscences. 
I  could  recite  a  great  many  that  might 
be  interesting,  yet  they  would  not  be 
accompanied  with  any  particular  profit. 

But  I  want  to  say  that,  in  the  course 
of  twenty-five  years  of  life  devoted  to 
public  service,  there  have  been  impressed 
upon  me  two  great  facts.  The  first  is 
that  the  way  of  public  service  is  a  very 
straight  and  narrow  way.  It  is  beset 
with  temptations  on  every  side,  and  he 
who  travels  it  must  watch  his  step  and 
tread  that  way  firmly,  without  hesitancy, 
with  an  eye  singly  ahead.  He  must  not 
look  sidewise,  lest  he  make  a  misstep, 
and  when  he  goes,  he  goes  forever. 

I  have  watched  the  careers  of  thousantis 
of  men.  Nearly  every  man  who  has 
served  in  California  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  I  have  known,  either 
personally  or  by  his  work.  There  are 
some  who  are  still  in  the  service,  and 
their  names  are  respected  and  honored. 
Others  have  been  advanced  to  high 
places,  and  their  names  are  respected 
and  honored.  Still  others  have  served  as 
best  they  could  and  dropped  out.  There 
are  a  few  who  have  made  missteps,  and 
they  have  been  forgotten,  as  they  should  be. 

The  lesson  of  it  is  this:     That  we  who 


serve  the  jniblic  must  watch  our  step. 
We  must  be  careful  not  to  listen  to 
temptation.  We  must  have  our  eyes 
solely  on  the  public  good.  We  must  not 
falter  or  hesitate,  we  must  not  sidestep. 

The  other  great  fact  is  this:  That 
the  compensation  for  what  we  do,  for 
this  service  that  we  render,  is  always 
ample.  It  is  not  measured  in  dollars  ami 
cents.  In  my  own  case,  the  money  that 
has  come  to  me  as  the  result  of  m\ 
service  is  not  the  compensation  that  I 
feel  within  myself.  You  who  have 
served  will  appreciate  that  feeling.  Yuu 
know  that  there  comes  to  every  man 
who  performs  a  public  act,  who  rentiers 
a  public  service,  a  feeling  and  a  con- 
sciousness that  somehow  somebody  is 
going  to  be  benefited,  and  that  feeling, 
that  consciousness,  is  itself  compensa- 
tion. The  knowledge  that  what  you 
have  done  and  what  you  purpose  doing,  t 
will  benefit,  not  alone  individuals  here 
to-day,  but  will  be  carried  on  down, 
and  the  end  will  perhaps  never  be 
reached  (as  the  act  we  perform  to-day 
lives  after  us)  the  service  we  render 
to-day  is  for  all  time;  hence  the  knowl- 
edge and  the  consciousness  of  having 
performed  something  for  the  public 
benefit,  and  having  performed  it  con- 
scientiously and  faithfully,  is  the  greatest 
compensation  that  a  man  can  receive 
for  his  work. 

Those  two  facts  have  been  brought 
home  to  me  after  twenty-five  years  of 
service,  and  they  will  come  home  to 
you,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Peck  of  Ix)ng 
Beach,  seconded  by  Mr.  Woods  of  Long 
Beach,  the  Pacific  Coast  of  Building 
Officials  was  invited  to  hold  its  meeting 
in  connection  with  the  Convention  of 
the  League  of  California  Municipalities, 
and  to  become  a  part  of  that  Convention 
in  each  session. 
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Amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  League 
Adopted  at  Coronado  Sept.  13th,  1923 

AMENDMENT  No.  1. 

Strike  out  the  first  paragraph  of  Section  IV  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"The  officers  of  the  League  shall  consist  of  a  President,  a  Secretary-Treasurer 
and  an  Executive  Secretary.  They  shall  be  elected  at  each  annual  meeting  and  hold 
their  respective  offices  until  the  following  annual  meeting  and  until  their  successors 
are  duly  elected.  The  president  will  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  League  in  assem- 
blages of  the  entire  body.  In  case  of  his  death  or  other  disability  the  executive 
committee  shall  appoint  a  successor  for  the  unexpired  term.  This  provision  shall 
not  go  into  full  force  and  effect  until  the  annual  meeting  of  1924;  in  the  meantime 
no  second  vice-president  shall  be  nominated  at  the  1923  meeting  and  no  vice-president 
whatever  at  the  1924  meeting." 

AMENDMENT  No.  2. 
Add  to  Section  III  the  following: 

"As  soon  as  possible  after  convening,  each  of  the  four  departments  shall  choose 
one  of  its  members  to  serve  on  the  nominating  committee,  preferably  one  who  is 
familiar  with  the  work  of  the  League.  The  four  members  shall  choose  another  to 
make  a  fifth  member  of  the  nominating  committee.  Said  committee  shall  nominate 
and  report  the  names  of  either  one  or  two  persons  for  each  office  to  be  filled;  provided 
that  before  proceeding  with  the  election  the  president  shall  invite  additional  nomina- 
tions from  the  floor.  The  election,  except  where  there  is  but  one  nominee  for  the 
office,  shall  be  by  secret  ballot.  Each  municipality  shall  have  one  vote,  and  a 
plurality  vote  shall  elect." 

AMENDMENT  No.  3.- 
Add  to  that  portion  of  Section  IV  relating  to  the  duties  of  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary, the  following: 

"Prior  to  each  annual  Convention  the  Executive  Secretary  shall  send  out  to 

the  city  officials  a  questionnaire  ballot  containing  the  titles  of  subjects  for  the  program 

I  and  requesting  the  officials  to  mark  thereon  their  first,  second  and  third  choices  and 

return  them  to  League  headquarters.     So  far  as  practicable,  the  program  shall  be 

I  prepared  according  to  the  returns  thus  received. 

"The  Executive  Secretary  shall  present  an  annual  report  on  the  progress  of  the 
I  League  and  suggestions  for  its  improvement.  He  shall  also  submit  a  budget  showing 
'  the  financial  necessities  for  the  coming  year." 

AMENDMENT  No.  4. 
Strike  out  Section  II  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Any  incorporated  municipality  in  the  State  of  California  may  become  a  member 

of  the  League  upon  payment  in  advance  of  the  annual  dues  as  follows:     For  cities 

having  a  population  of  less  than  1,000,  $15.00;  between   1,000  and  3,000,  J30.00; 

between  3,000  and  10,000,  $40.00;  between  10,000  and  30,000,  $50.00;  between  30,000 

and  150,000,  $60.00;  for  more  than  150,000,  $70.00." 
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The  population  shall  he  l>ascil  on  the  decennial  census  report  of  the  rniti.ii 
States,  next  preceding  the  date  of  taking  out  membership. 

The  incorporated  cities  and  towns  of  other  States  and  Territories  may  became 
members  of  the  Ixague  upon  the  payment  of  dues  based  on  one-half  of  the  scale 
aforementioned. 

Counties,  municipal  utility  districts,  public  utility  districts,  and  other  p<jlin(.al 
sub-divisions  of  the  State  may  become  members  upon  the  payment  of  dues  in  rhe 
amount  of  twenty-five  (25)  dollars  per  year,  payable  in  advance. 


THF.   FOLLOWING  RESOLUTIONS  WERE,  ON  MOTION, 
.ADOFrFD  SER.ATIM: 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSES  ASSOCIATION 
"\VHKRP:AS,  the  organic  life  of  the  Public 
Health  Nurses  Association  is  very  clo.sely 
allied  to  the  functions  of  the  Health  Officers' 
section  of  the  I^eague  of  California  Munici- 
palities and 

"WHEREAS,  the  aims  and  puri'oses  of  both 
are  along  parallel  lines,  therefore  be  it  resolved 
that  the  League  of  California  Municipalities 
does  hereby  extend  to  the  Public  Health  Nurses 
.\880ciation  a  most  cordial  invitation  to  meet 
jointly  annually  at  the  same  time  and  place 
as  the  Health  Officers'  section  of  the  League 
of  California  Municipalities  meets." 

DEPOSIT  OF  PUBLIC  FUNDS 

"WUKKKAS,  the  la.st  session  of  the  I^egi-s- 
lalurc  of  tlio  State  of  California  enacted  a 
law  entitled  'An  Act  to  authorize  and  control 
the  deposit  in  banks  of  money  belonging  to 
or  in  the  custody  of  any  county  or  municipality 
within  this  state,  and  to  repeal  all  acts  or  parts 
of  acts  in  conflict  with  this  act,'  approved 
April  \2   1923,  and 

"WHEREAS,  the  said  law  places  upon  the 
Mimicipalities  of  the  State  of  California,  new 
and  radical  restrictions  in  the  matter  of  the 
deposit  of  their  funds,  and 

"WHEREAS,  the  said  restrictions  are 
deemed  needless  and  burdensome  and  inimical 
to  the  best  interest  of  the  Municipalities  of 
the  State— 

"NOW  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED 
by  the  Ijcague  of  California  Municipalities 
in  its  2.5th  annual  convention  assembled,  that 
the  said  law  Ix-  disapproved  and  that  the 
immediate  repeal  thereof  Iw  earnestly  recom- 
mended." 


BOULDER  DAM  PROJECT 
"WHEREAS,    one    of    the    greatest    unde- 

velo|)ed   jissets  of   the   United   States   is   the 

Colorado  River,  and 

"WHERE.\S,  this  mighty  stream  is  wasting 

approximately    1.5,000,000   acre   feet    of    water 

annually    into   the   (Julf   of   California,    which 

water  is  a  menace  to  life  and  property  while 

it  rung  to  waste  and 

"WHERE.\S,  if  this  water  were  conserved 

it    would    Ix!    sufficient    to    irrigate    approxi- 


mately   3,000,000    acres    of    land    in    Ari/..>iia, 
California  and  Nevada,  and 

"WHEREAS,  in  addition  to  irrigating  this 
vast  area  of  now  worthless  desert  land  the 
impounding  and  storage  of  this  fifteen  million 
acre  feet  of  'waste  water',  if  proi>erly  handled, 
will  furnish  six  hundred  thousand  horse-power 
of  electric  energy,  sufficient  to  turn  every 
wheel  of  industry  within  a  radius  of  600  miles 
of  the  generating  plants,  and 

"VVHERE.\S,  the  annual  flood  waters  of  the 
Colorado  River  constitute  a  standing  and 
ever  increasing  menace  to  Imperial  Valley 
and  other  Lower  Colorado  River  Valleys, 
jeopardizing  over  half  a  billion  dollars'  worth 
of  pro|)erty,  and 

"WHEREAS,  there  is  now  pending  in  Cun- 
gress  the  so-called  Swing-Johnson  bill,  de- 
signed to  construct  a  storage  and  flood-control 
dam  at  or  near  Boulder  Canyon  in  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado  River,  which  will 
store  one-and-a-half  year's  run-off  of  the 
Colorado  River,  thereby  making  Im|>erial 
Valley,  Yuma  Valley,  and  all  other  valley 
lands  below  said  dam,  immune  from  overllnw 
from  the  Colorado  River,  and 

"WHEREAS,  the  Swing-Johnson  bill  also 
provides  for  the  construction  of  the  .\ll-.\meri- 
can  Canal,  through  which  an  additional  half 
million  acres  of  the  matchless  lands  of  the 
^reat  Imperial  Valley  will  l)e  brought  under 
irrigation,  adding  an  additional  half  billion 
dollars  of  taxable  wealth  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and 

"WHEREAS,  about  200,000  acres  of  this 
new  area  will  lie  thrown  open  to  'homestead 
entry',  giving  our  World  War  soldiers  and 
veterans  of  our  other  victorious  wars  a  prefer- 
ence right  to  file  on  these  lands,  therefore  be  it 
"RESOLVED,  by  the  League  of  California 
Municipalities  in  annual  convention  a.ssembled, 
that  we  hereby  endorse  the  Swing-Johnson 
bill  in  principle,  and  urge  Congress  to  im- 
mediately authorize  the  beginning  of  the  work 
that  is  so  essential  to  this  proposed  develop- 
ment of  the  Ivower  Colorado  River  Basin." 


LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 

"WHEREAS,    more    than    one-half    of    the 

people  of  Calil^ornia   live   in  its  incorporated 

cities   and   towns,    who   are,   for   this   reason 
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il\     intcipslcd    in    proper    and    effective 
,       ipal  U'Risliitioii  for  iuid  on  behalf  of  the 
i.iiiiiirip.ilitics  of  the  .State  of  California;  and 

WIIMHK.VS,    it    appears    to    be    necessary 

irnl    iToper   for   the   cities   and   towns   of   the 

nf  California  to  co-operate  for  the  pnr- 

f  receiving  proper  recognition  inu\  cuii- 

iion  before  the  Legislature  of  the  Stale 

'    ilifornia  in  order  to  enact  efficient    hnvs 

I    ■  iiiiii;  to  the  niiiriicipal  affairs  thereof; 

\(  )\v,  tiii;hi:f()rk,  be  it  resolvkd 

I.',  ilir  Tweiity-liftli  Annual  Convention  of 
till  LiMgue  of  California  Municipalities,  in 
(H.l.  I  to  carry  out  the  objects  and  purposes 
s<  I  Inith  in  the  above  preamble  to  this  resolu- 
tt.in,  that  a  (ieneral  Legislative  Committee 
at  Large  on  Municipal  Legislation  be  and 
the  same  is  hereby  created,  the  members  of 
said  committee  to  consist  of  the  Mayor  or 
President  of  the  Board  of  Town  Trustees,  as 
the  case  may  be,  of  each  city  and  town  re- 
spectively belonging  to  this  League,  and  said 
Mayors  and  Presidents  are  hereby  appointed 
as  the  members  of  said  General  Legislative 
Committee,  for  the  purpose  and  to  the  end  of 
co-operating  with  the  regular  Legislative 
Committee  of  the  California  League  of  IMunici- 
palities,  to  secure  proper,  necessary  and 
beneficial  municipal  legislation;  and  that  said 
General  Legislative  Committee  of  this  League 
and  the  Mayors  or  Presidents  of  the  Board  of 
Town  Trustees  of  the  several  cities  and  to\vns 
of  the  State  of  California,  as  the  case  may  be, 
belonging  to  this  League,  be  called  in  con- 
vention by  the  President  of  this  League,  at 
some  convenient  place,  to  work  out  and  devise 
a  plan  for  securing  such  legislation,  and  to 
adopt  rules  and  regulations  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  plan  so  devised,  in  order  that  the 
legislation  proposed  by  the  cities  and  towns 
comprising  this  League  be  enacted  into  laws 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California." 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  THANKS 
"RESOLVED,  by  the  League  of  California 
Municipalities  that  this  organization  appre- 
ciates the  courtesies  extended  to  it  at  this 
its  25th  annual  convention,  and  that  it  extends 
its  thanks  especially  to  the  County  League 
of  City  Officials  for  the  many  services  rendered, 
and  also  to  the  press  for  the  publicity  given 
the  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  and  also 
to  the  Hotel  del  Coronado  for  the  facilities, 
conveniences  and  delightful  setting  afforded 
the  convention  for  its  deliberations." 


Upon  motion,  after  the  reading  of  the 
following  resolution,  presented  by  the 
Department  of  Clerks,  Auditors  and 
Assessors,  that  it  be  spread  upon  the 
minutes  of  the  Convention,  but  be  not 
formally  adopted,  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  a  matter  that  should  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  Boards  of  Trustees  and 
City  Councils  of  the  Municipalities  of 
the  State: 


"RESOLVED,  that  the  Clerks,  Auditors 
and  Assessors  section  of  the  league  of  Cali- 
fornia Municipalities  in  regidar  session  as- 
sembled this  r2th  day  of  September,  1923, 
do  hereby  draw  the  attention  of  governing 
liodies  of  all  municipalities,  members  of  the 
l^eague,  to  the  fact  that  said  officers  are  greatly 
benefited  by  an  occasional  interchange  of 
ideas  and  experiences,  as  attested  to  by  several 
city  clerks  at  this  meeting,  and  are  thus  enabled 
to  display  greater  eflBciency  and  render  a  more 
comprehensive  service  to  their  constituency, 
expenses  of  such  attendance  thereby  creating 
an  asset  rather  than  a  liability  in  view  of  which 

"BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the 
said  section  of  Clerks,  Auditors  and  Assessors 
do  hereby  earnestly  urge  all  City  Councils 
and  Boards  of  Trustees  of  California  Munici- 
palities to  send  the  City  Clerk,  Assessor  and 
Auditor  of  their  respective  cities  to  future 
conventions  of  the  League  of  California,  and 
to  arrange  in  their  budgets  for  the  necessary 
expenses  of  such  officers  so  attending  such 
conventions." 

The  following  resume  of  the  activities 
of  the  Health  Officers'  Section  of  the 
League  was  summarized  by  the  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  and  upon  motion,  ordered 
to  be  published  in  "The  Pacific  Munici- 
palities" for  the  information  of  city 
officials  generally: 

"Coronado,  California,  September  13th,  1923. 
"To  the  President  and  Members  of  the 
League    of    California   Mimicipalities: 

"The  Health  Officers  Section  of  the  League 
presents  for  your  consideration  a  brief  resume 
of  the  activities  of  this  session  just  come  to  a 
close. 

"Attendance:  There  have  been  over  one 
hundred  registered  in  the  session  and  each 
session  has  been  well  attended  by  delegates 
present  from  as  far  North  as  Yreka 

"Pacific  Coast  Conference :  Through  the 
efforts  of  this  section  there  has  been  organized 
a  Pacific  Coast  Public  Health  Association  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  the  States  of  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho  and  Nevada, 
together  with  the  territory  of  Hawaii  and  the 
province  of  British  Columbia.  The  object  of 
this  Association  is  to  further  the  standardiza- 
tion of  laws,  rules  and  regulations  pertaining 
to  the  public  health. 

"For  the  furtherance  of  this  most  important 
matter  a  conference  will  be  held  annually 
and  five  delegates  will  be  elected  from  the 
Health  Officers'  Association  of  each  State. 
This  section  represents  and  is  the  body  to  send 
delegates  to  California. 

"The  Health  Officers'  Section  desires  to 
bring  to  your  attention  some  of  the  more 
important  subjects  which  have  been  under 
discussion  during  its  session. 

"Camp  Ground  Sanitation:  Camps  and  cainp 
grounds  are  increasing  tremendously  both  in 
size  and  number  due  to  greater  facilities  for 
transportation    and    the    sanitation    of    these 
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CdiuntitutoH  a  Horioiui  prolilem.  The  ndoption 
and  oiiformiipiit  i)f  |)ro|>cr  riilp«  iind  reRula- 
tionti  K<)vcniin(j  thoHo  iiLHtitutioiiH  is  necpiwary 
to  prevent  tlie  Hproad  of  communicaMe  disease. 

"Rabies:  It  haa  l)een  clearly  demoiiat rated 
that  rabies  io  rapidly  on  the  increase  and  con- 
Btitut<>s  a  serious  menace  in  California  to-day. 
The  only  effective  and  humane  method  of 
control  at  present  is  by  vaccination  of  all  dogs 
with  anti-rabic  vims  and  the  prompt  destruc- 
tion of  all  stray  do(?8.  If  vaccination  is  not 
feasible  then  a  strict  enforcement  of  muzzling 
laws  l)econies  ncccssarv. 

"Diphtheria:  For  (he  l>etter  control  and 
prevention  of  diphtheria  a  universal  applica- 
tion of  the  Schick  test  and  immunization 
of  non-immunes  by  Toxi-.\ntitoxin  is  advo- 
cated.   These   measures   have   now   been   de- 


velo|)ed  to  a  point  where  there  is  no  danger 
to  life  or  health  on  their  application. 

"County  Health  Units:  In  the  State  during 
the  pa.st  year  there  have  l>een  established 
several  County  Public  Health  I'nits  which 
provide  full  time  Health  Departments  for 
rural  districts  as  well  as  incor|>orated  cities. 
These  are  proving  their  worth  in  increasing 
measure.  The  cordial  support  of  this  most 
modern,  upto-date  and  long  needed  public 
health  utility  is  requested  by  this  section. 

"Malaria:  The  further  development  of  mos- 
quito abatement  districts  throughout  the 
State  is  urged.  Since  it  is  an  established 
fact  that  the  only  means  by  which  malaria 
is  propagated  is  by  the  mosquito,  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  pest  will  result  in  the  complete 
eradication  ol  the  disease." 


Election  ofofficers  for  ensuing  year  being  declared  in  order,  the  following  were  elected: 
President:     Major    Charles   N.    Kirkbride  of  San  Mateo. 
Vice-President:     Norman  E.  Malcolm  of  Palo  Alto. 
Executive  Secretary:   William  J.  Locke  of  Alameda. 
Secretary-Treasurer:    H.  A.  Mason  of  San  Francisco. 


Address  of  President- Elect  Charles  N.  Kirkbride 


Mr.  President,  I  presume  I  need  not 
say  to  the  members  of  the  Convention 
that  the  selection  of  myself  for  President 
came  at  a  time  when  I  happened  to  be 
in  San  Diego  on  a  business  matter,  and 
that  it  was  something  that  I  knew 
nothing  of. 

As  I  look  back  over  the  history  of  the 
league  of  California  Municipalities,  I 
am  carried  with  particular  force  to  the 
first  President  of  the  organization,  our 
then  Mayor,  since  Senator,  Phelan,  a 
man  who  was  not  afraid  to  face  the 
necessities  of  an  attempt  to  give  us  good 
government  in  the  City  of  San  P>an- 
cisco,  and  who  did  give  us  good  govern- 
ment during  his  administration  of  that 
office,  and,  incidentally,  gave  us  the 
charter,  which  at  the  time  it  was  adopted, 
was  way  ahead  of  anything  in  the  form 
of  fundamental  government  of  our  large 
cities,  although  perhaps  not  up  to  the 
progress  of  the  present  day.  This  institu- 
tion was  born  in  Mayor  Phelan's  day 
and  has  grown,  and  I   feel  sure  that  I 


may  say  without  contradiction  that  the 
League  has  done  a  wonderful  work. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  attend 
all  of  the  conventions  of  the  League  of 
California  Municipalities  but  one,  and 
at  that  time  I  was  at  home  incapacitated, 
and  I  shall  certainly  continue  to  attend 
them  as  long  as  I  am  a  public  official. 
Indeed,  I  have  to  attend  their  con- 
ventions. It  isn't  a  question  of  whether 
the  City  Council  wants  me  to  do  so 
not;  I  have  to  do  it  in  order  to  properly 
perform  my  duty  as  a  city  official,  and 
in  order  that  I  may  in  a  measure  keep 
abreast  of  the  times  and  keep  abreast  of 
the  problems  that  face  us.  Some  of 
•those  problems  are  old.  Some  of  the 
questions  that  we  are  now  discussing 
were  discussed  years  and  years  ago. 
But  the  surprise  to  an  old  city  official  is 
that  every  convention  brings  up  some- 
thing new,  indeed,  many  things.  Every 
time  we  have  a  session,  some  new  prob- 
lem comes  up  that  we  did  not  know 
about  before.     So  it  is  that  I,  for  one, 
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am  willing  to  testify  at  this  little  testi- 
monial session,  that  I  have  hail  to 
attend  the  conventions  of  the  League 
in  order,  in  a  measure,  to  keep  up  to  date. 
I  sincerely  thank  you  for  the  great 
honor  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  me. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hall  of  Richmond,  a 


standing  vote  of  thanks  was  extended 
to  retiring  President  Frank  C.  Merritt, 
for  the  able  and  impartial  manner  in 
which  he  had  performed  the  duties  of 
his  office  during  the  year,  and  presided 
over  the  deliberations  of  the  Convention. 
The  Convention  then  adjourned. 


ASBESTOPHALT  PAVEMENT 

By  .Al  (,L  ST  E.  SCHUTTE, 

Before   the   Department  of  Engineers,   Councilmen,  and  Street 
Superintendents  at  Coronado. 


It  is  the  invariable  custom  of  any  one 
who  considers  the  subject  of  roadways  or 
pavements  to  commence  with  the  old 
Roman  roads  or  at  least  with  a  reference 
to  the  Conquest  of  Peru,  and  without 
fail,  to  Macadam.  No  doubt  you  all 
have  had  these  matters  referred  to  ad 
nauseam  and  are  tired  of  hearing  what 
Macadam  did,  what  the  French  en- 
gineers did  after  him,  and  how  the  now 
dead  Macadam  pavement  had  been 
gradually  developed. 

Since  all  development  and  all  under- 
standing is  based  upon  a  prior  experience 
and  since  truth  has  a  great  many 
different  aspects,  each  perhaps  leading 
us  through  a  different  train  of  thought, 
I  will  have  to,  per  necessity,  go  back 
as  far  as  Macadam  in  order  to  trace 
the  development  and  logical  sequences  of 
the  subject  matter  I  am  to  speak  about. 

John  Macadam  found  that  continuity 
and  uniformity  of  a  road  surface  could 
only  be  achieved  by  breaking  stones 
to  a  uniform  one-grade  size,  placing 
them  on  a  roadbed  and  allowing  traffic — 
horse  and  donkey  traffic  in  those  days — 
to  compact  and  consolidate.  This 
compaction  and  consolidation  depended 
upon,  and  was  the  result  of,  attrition. 
A  load  travelling  over  the  loosely  placed 
stones  of  "the  size  of  a  walnut,"  would 
displace    the    stones,    causing    some    of 


them  to  crack  or  at  least  the  breaking 
off  of  small  corners  which  sifted  into 
the  spaces  between  the  larger  ones  and 
gradually  keyed  them,  hold  ng  them 
immovable  and  then,  during  the  next 
stage,  filling  the  voids  and  spaces  and 
producing  a  continuous  surface.  To 
do  this  took  a  very  long  time  and  a  new 
macadam  road  of  that  day  was  far  from 
a  p'.easant  one  to  ride  on.  It  was,  how- 
ever, a  tremendous  improvement  over 
the  dirt  roads  of  that  day  with  their 
hub-deep  mud  holes.  In  a  Macadam 
road  thus  built  the  state  of  perfection 
and  the  commencement  of  deterioration 
were  separated  only  by  a  short  space  of 
time;  for  as  soon  as  the  drainage,  upon 
which  Macadam  put  so  much  stress, 
and  which  was  to  be  through  the  surface 
metal,  was  stopped  through  the  working 
in  of  the  finer  particles,  the  road  would 
commence  to  wash  and  the  well  known 
commencement  of  the  end  set  in. 

The  French  engineers,  and  some  of  the 
English  ones,  decided  that  the  waiting 
for  traffic  to  consolidate  the  pavement 
was  a  tedious  and  expensive  one  and 
concluded,  and  so  proved  by  experi- 
ments, that  immediate  good  results 
could  be  achieved  by  "blinding"  the 
surface — a  method  which  Macadam  him- 
self, in  later  years,  adopted.  This 
"blinding"  was  a  filling  of  the  superficial 
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voids  and  was  a  great  improvement, 
as  it  not  only  produced  a  good  wearing 
surface  at  once,  but  also  it  prevented 
to  a  great  extent  the  movement  of  the 
particles  and  extended  the  life  of  the 
roadway,  and  furthermore  through  the 
immobility  of  the  stone-layer  retained 
the  drainage.  The  main  body  of  the 
pavement  thus  really  became  a  founda- 
tion and  support  for  the  thin  fine  layer. 

Rtjadways  were  built  thus  for  many 
years  with  but  few  changes.  Prominent 
highway  engineers,  as  for  instance  the 
engineers  of  Massachusetts,  made  im- 
provements in  this  construction  by  using 
large  stones  up  to  lyi  inches  for  the 
first  layer,  smaller  stones  about  }^  inch 
to  fill  the  voids  and  spaces,  superficially, 
in  the  big  ones,  and  then  "blinding" 
the  whole  mass  with  crusher  screening, 
washed  in,  as  far  as  possible,  with  water, 
thus  producing  a  water-bound  macadam. 

We  all  know  that  with  the  passing 
of  the  horse  and  the  advent  of  the 
automobile,  water-bound  macadam  be- 
came an  impossibility.  It  might  be  of 
interest  for  a  minute  to  consider  why  a 
vehicle  having  soft  rubber  tires  should 
be  more  destructive  to  a  roadway  than 
the  hard  beating  of  horses'  shoes  and 
the  grinding  of  steel  tires.  This  is,  of 
course,  due  to  a  certain  extent,  but  in  a 
rather  minor  way,  to  the  comparative 
speed  of  the  two  vehicles;  and  at  first 
thought  one  would  contribute  it  entirely 
to  this.  It  is  due,  in  my  opinion,  to  the 
fact  that,  in  the  case  of  the  automobile, 
the  origin  of  momentum  and  the  force 
incident  thereto  are  generated  at  the 
point  of  greatest  stress,  while  in  a  horse- 
drawn  vehicle  this  stress  is  divided. 
The  load  with  its  pressure  is  upon  the 
wagon,  while  the  horse  pulling  against 
it  is  at  a  different  spot,  so  that  the 
stress  is  divided;  while,  in  the  case  of 
the  machine,  the  whole  weight  is  at  the 
very  spot  where  the  momentum  is 
generated.    Furthermore,  in  the  case  of  a 


rubber  tire,  there  is  a  double  destructive  j 
movement  in  the  collapsing  of  the  . 
rubber  tire,  which  forces  all  particles  I 
to  right  and  left  of  the  tire,  and  a  sudden  i 
recovery  of  the  tire  which  draws  these 
particles  back  to  a  point  coinciding  I 
with  a  line  drawn  through  the  middle  | 
of  the  tire.  Particles  which  are  loosened 
by  this  double  action  are  then  whirled  | 
back  by  centrifugal  force.  This  is  I 
entirely  different  from  the  action  of  a  j 
horse-drawn  vehicle,  where  the  tires  i 
simply  have  a  compressive  action. 

An  illustration  of  the  difference  be-  j 
tween  the  action  of  the  automobile 
and  that  of  the  wagon,  eliminating  the 
effect  of  the  tire,  can  be  noticed  some- 
what in  the  action  of  the  ordinary  road 
roller  while  compressing  pavements.  The 
front  wheels  of  the  roller  will  usually 
push  the  material  in  front  in  a  wave, 
while  the  back  wheels  will  have  a  wave 
behind  them.  The  roller  pushes  the 
material  backward  instead  of  forward 
and,  for  this  reason,  if  the  maximum 
compactness  is  desired  in  a  roadway, 
it  is  better  to  roll  backward.  Thus  the 
front  wheels  of  a  roller,  in  their  action, 
resemble  a  horse-drawn  vehicle,  while 
the  hind  wheels,  that  is  the  larger  wheels, 
resemble  the  action  of  a  self-propelling 
machine.  Of  course  this  action  can  only 
be  observed  while  the  material  is  soft 
and  plastic  and  becomes  less  and  less 
visible  as  consolidation  occurs. 

The  action  of  the  automobile  wheels 
doomed  macadam.  Methods  had  to  be 
devised  by  which  the  particles  could  be 
kept  in  place  with  a  force  strong  enough 
to  resist  dislodgment,  and  the  bituminous 
pavement  had  to  be  used  on  the  country 
roads  as  well  as  city  streets.  In  other 
words,  all  roads  had  to  be  paved  with 
some  bituminous  material. 

The  subject  of  bituminous  roads  must 
be  divided  at  the  outset  into  two  subjects, 
and  is  naturally  interesting  from  two 
different    standpoints.        There    is    the 
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building  of  the  road  itsclt,  tlic  work  of' 
road  builders,  that  is  the  handlers  of 
dirt  and  the  masters  in  the  art  of 
handling  dirt  efficiently  and  economically. 
I  shall  not  touch  this  subject  at  this 
time.  Then  there  is  the  pavement 
proper,  which,  with  its  foundation,  is 
placed  upon  the  road  after  the  road 
builder  has  completed  it  and  upon  which 
really  the  existence  of  the  road  depends. 
This  is  the  subject  that  I  will  talk  upon. 

.•\s  pointed  out  in  a  short  reference  to 
macadam,  it  was  found  in  the  very 
early  days  that  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
struct a  road  having  the  same  material 
throughout,  and  lacking  an  abrasion- 
resisting  surface.  Engineers,  in  going 
through  the  stages  of  building  tar  roads 
in  the  early  seventies,  found  that  the 
road  had  to  be  build  out  of  different 
materials;  one,  the  supporting  material, 
or  the  load-carrying  layer,  and  the  other 
the  abrasion-resisting  layer.  The  load- 
carrying  layer — or  the  foundation  of 
the  pavement,  as  they  call  it  now — in 
the  olden  days  was  all  "black;"  1,  2,  3, 
4,  5,  and  even  6  layers  were  laid  as  a 
foundation,  always  covered  with  some 
coating  from  }4-mch  to  2  inches  of 
abrasion-resisting  material.  The  layers 
were  variously  called  binder,  cushion- 
coat,  etc.,  but  essentially  were  nothing 
but  the  load-carrying  layer  or  foundation. 
They  were  made  different  in  an  attempt 
to  either  secure  the  wear-resisting  layer 
to  the  foundation  or  to  prevent  the 
attack  of  water  and  shoving. 

(a)  The  load-carrying  layer  must 
have  as  its  principal,  main,  and  in  fact 
only,  qualification — rigidity.  Its  whole 
and  only  object  and  function  is  to 
support  the  wear-resisting  layer.  It 
can  be  constructed  of  anything  and  in 
any  way  as  long  as  a  rigid  surface  is 
produced.  Due  care  must  be  exercised 
that  this  surface  may  remain  rigid 
continuously  and  not  suffer  distortion 
through  bad  drainage  or  through  cracking 


of  ill-chosen  or  poorly-mixed  materials. 
How  many  roads  have  been  ruined  b> 
lack  of  knowledge  of  how  to  select  and 
combine  bituminous  materials  and  oh 
how  many  roads  have  been  ruined  by 
imagining  that  concrete  foundations  are 
simply  a  mixture  of  sand,  stone,  cement 
and  water,  without  any  "gray  matter." 
More  care  is  required  to  produce  a 
permanent  concrete  foundation,  than  to 
construct  a  bituminous  foundation.  I 
cannot  go  into  the  matter  of  the  proper 
construction  of  this  layer  because  I  am 
concerned  principally  with  the 
upper  wear-resisting  layer.  What  is 
the  prime  requirement  of  this  layer 
to-day  when  the  automobile  is  the  chief 
user  of  roadways?  It  is  smoothness. 
A  road  to-day  must  be  smooth.  The 
users  of  the  road  and  the  payers  for 
the  road  want  a  smooth  road.  They 
want  a  road  over  which  they  can  go  at 
any  rate  of  speed  without  being  jolted 
and  jarred  and  without  racking  their 
machine  to  pieces.  You  yourself  will 
go  a  mile  out  of  the  way  to  get  a  smooth 
bit  of  roadway.  The  ordinary  driver 
will  do  the  same;  so  we  all  must  admit 
that  the  first  requisite  of  a  roadway 
to-day  is  smoothness.  The  second 
requisite  is  permanent  smoothness.  A 
road  must  remain  smooth,  for  temporary 
smoothness  in  a  new  road  is  of  no  avail. 

This  smoothness  depends  upon  the 
lower  layer  or  foundation,  for  of  what 
use  is  the  best  material  if  the  foundation 
gives  way  under  it?  The  very  best 
material  may  remain  intact,  may  follow 
all  the  depressions,  sinkings,  and  up- 
heavals of  the  foundation,  but  will  not 
produce  a  smooth  road.  Nothing  that 
I  have  ever  observed  has  illustrated 
this  point  better  than  the  exper  ments 
made  on  the  Bates  Road.  No  doubt 
you  have  all  seen  the  reports  of  these 
experiments.  There  were  various  founda- 
tions of  various  thicknesses,  covered 
with    various    materials,    sheet    asphalt, 
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hitiiminous  concrete,  hrick,  concrete, 
etc.  All  of  them  failed  whenever  the 
foundation  failed,  regardless  of  what 
they  were,  and  if  you  examine  that 
report  from  that  point  of  view  you  will 
find  that  one  material  is  as  had  as  another 
material  if  the  foundation  gives.  It  is 
folly  to  put  any  material  on  a  bad 
foundation  unless  no  traffic  is  expected 
on  the  road,  and  if  no  traffic  is  expected, 
what  is  the  use  of  paving  the  road? 
Having  a  good  foundation  or  a  load- 
supporting  layer,  as  I  call  it,  the  func- 
tions of  the  abrasion-resisting  layer  are 
lessened,  and  it  is  universally  accepted 
and  experience  has  taught  us  that  these 
two  layers  cannot  be  combined  into  one 
uniform  layer  and  give  results  I  think 
experience  with  concrete  pavements  has 
proven  that  beyond  all  cavil.  The 
abrasion-resisting  layer  then  has  to 
withstand  abrasion,  the  action  of  the 
elements  and  the  action  of  ageing.  To 
resist  the  action  of  abrasion  the  material 
must  combine  within  itself  two  qualities: 
Resistance  to  displacement  —  viscosit\ — 
and  resistance  to  wear — toughness.  To 
overcome  viscosity  various  methods  have 
been  used.  In  the  coal  tar  days  lime, 
sulphur,  ashes  and  various  other  nos- 
trums were  added  to  the  tar  in  order  to 
toughen  it  when  mixed  with  sand.  This 
soon  fell  into  disuse  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  uniformity  in  coal  tar  products, 
since  each  gas  house  produced  a  different 
kind  of  material,  due  to  the  different 
coal  and  varying  methods  of  distillation 
employed. 

In  the  Sheet  Asphalt  industry  finely 
ground  materials  such  as  carbonate  of 
lime,  ground  clay,  Portland  cement 
and  various  other  materials  were  used  to 
toughen  the  pavement,  the  intention 
always  being  to  use  the  maximum 
amount  of  bitumen,  or  as  much  as  could 
be  used  without  causing  the  pavement 
to  roll  and  shove.  In  all  cases  attempts 
were  made  to  use  a  maximum  amount 
of  bitumen. 


Then  the  Warren  Bitulithic  Pavement 
was  invented,  depending  on  the  structure 
of  the  mineral  for  support,  thereby 
relegating  to  the  bitumen  as  little  work 
as  possible,  allowing  the  bitumen  to  be 
used  in  thicker  layers  between  the 
particles  and  giving  the  whole  structure 
a  maximum  resistance  to  displacement. 
By  doing  this,  coarse  particles  of  stone 
had  to  be  used — the  stone  coming  to 
the  very  surface  of  the  pavement,  had 
to  be  covered  with  a  thin  flush  coat 
which  in  time  wore  out,  causing  the 
troubles  of  the  old  macadam  to  a  more 
or  less  degree.  A  decided  improvement 
on  this  was  the  rolling  into  the  bitulithic 
surface  of  a  thin  layer  of  fine  material 
which  became  part  of  the  pavement  and 
which  protected  the  stone  and  was  in 
return  held  firmly  by  them,  thus  forming 
a  smooth  continuous  roadway.  Thus 
again,  after  many  years,  the  experiences 
with  the  old  macadam  had  been  re- 
peated, that  is,  the  division  of  the  road 
surface  into  two  layers  having  separate 
and  distinct  functions. 

Anyone  who  has  studied  and  watched 
pavements  (I  don't  know  how  much 
time  you  gentlemen  have  had  to  do 
this,  but  most  of  you  have  no  time  to 
try  experiments  nor  are  funds  usually 
available  for  that  purpose)  must  realize 
that  the  bitumen  or  amount  of  bitumen 
plays  a  very  important  part  in  the 
pavement.  You  all  have  seen  concrete 
roads  patched  with  tar  and  you  all  have 
seen  patches  of  this  tar  stay  there 
for  a  number  of  months,  making  an 
almost  ideal  surface,  and  you  all  must 
have  seen  that  black  patch  suddenly 
disappear  and  be  renewed  again,  stay 
for  awhile  and  disappear  again.  From 
that  you  will  realize  that  while  pure 
bitumen  is  perhaps  the  best  abrasion- 
proof  material,  it  will  not  resist  wear. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  readily  -peeled 
off;  secondly,  mineral  matter  is  incor- 
porated into  it  by  traffic,  until  all  the 
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A  NEW  TYPE  OF  DEEP  WELL  PUMP 

A  New  Type  of  Deep  Well  Pump  Has  Recently  Been  Perfected  by  the  Worthing- 
ton  Pump  &  Machinery  Corporation  Operating  on  a  Principle  Heretofore  Not  Used 
In  Pimips  of  this  Kind.  Although  the  Pump  is  of  the  Rotary  Class  the  Water  is  not 
Elevated  by  Means  of  a  Conventional  Type  of  Impeller  But  A  Form  of  Propeller  is 
Used  Very  Similar  to  that  Employed  for  Propelling  Ships. 


The  most  radical  departure  in  this  section  through  a  well  casing  and  drop 
pump  which  will  very  likely  interest  pipe.  It  illustrates  one  set  of  discharge 
present  and  future  users  of  deep  well  vanes,  the  impeller,  the  shaft,  the  shaft 
pumps  is  shown   in   Fig.    1.     This  is    a      coupling,  and  the  bearing. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  general  arrangement 
of  this  pump  as  applied  to  deep  wells 
with  a  direct  connected  standard  verti- 
cal motor  drive  on  the  head.  As  will 
be  noticed,  with  this  arrangement  there 
is  no  conversion  from  horizontal  drive 
to  vertical  drive.  There  are  no  right 
angled  drives  at  all.  Everything  is  in 
a  perfectly  straight  line. 

In  comparatively  shallow  wells,  one 
set    of   impellers    might    suffice,    but    in 


Fig  1.  Showing  the  ideal  arrangement  of  the 
impeller  and  discharge  vanes  in  the  new  Axiflo 
pump. 


Fig.    II.     General  arrangement  of   Axiflo  pump 
in  well  of  small  diameter. 


34C. 
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very  deep  wells  a  number  of  impellers 
are  necessary,  these  being  placed  one 
under  the  other,  thereby  making  the 
pump  equivalent  to  a  two  stage,  three 
stage,    or   other    multi-stage    pump. 

Where  it  is  desired  or  necessary  to 
operate  this  pump  by  means  of  a  hori- 
zontal motor,  steam  engine,  internal 
combustion  engine,  or  by  other  means 
through  a  horizontal  drive,  a  vertical 
pulley  for  belt  driving  may  be  placed 
on  the  head  as  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

Where  water  must  be  elevated  to  a 
considerable  height  above  the  grounti 
level  a  centrifugal  "booster  pump"  is 
added  to  the  .^xiflo  and  connected  to 
the  pump  shaft  at  the  ground  level. 
This  combination  gives  one  compact 
unit  the  same  as  would  be  ordinarily 
obtained  by  using  two  different  pumps, 
one  for  deep  well  pumping  and  the  other 
for  above  surface  elevating.  Fig.  4 
shows  this  booster  pump  at  the  bottom 
with  the  discharge  pipe  emerging  at  the 
left.  .At  the  top  is  a  standard  vertical 
motor.  Midway  between  the  top  and 
bottom  is  shown  the  housing  for  the 
thrust  bearing. 

The  impellers  are  made  of  hard  bronze, 
capable  of  withstanding  the  corrosive 
action  of  the  usual  well  water.  The  num- 
ber of  and  angle  of  impeller  blades, 
together  with  their  width  and  thickness 
vary  with  the  conditions  and  are  based 
upon  calculations  and  tests  which  indi- 
cate   the    proper    proportions  for  capac- 


thrust  bearing  hoiisinji. 


Belt  driven   .Axiflo  pump   utilizing 
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Fig.  V.    A 


hrough  the  thrust  bearing. 


ity  and  efficiency.  The  discharge  vanes, 
clearly  shown  above  the  impeller  in  Fig. 
1,  receive  water  from  the  impeller  and 
convert  the  velocity  of  flow  into  pres- 
sure and  at  the  same  time  cause  the  water 
to  flow  upward  smoothly  along  the  axis 
of  the  pump.  These  vanes  eliminate 
eddy  currents  and  their  accompanying 
waste.  The  shaft  is  of  nickel  steel  and 
is  divided  into  easily  handled  lengths, 
coupled  together  by  long  steel  couplings 
insuring    good    alignment. 


Thrust  Bearing. 
The  weight  of  the  moving  parts  and 
the  water  column  thrust  are  taken  up 
in  a  specially  designed  three-plate  self- 
adjusting  type  bearing,  a  cross  sectional 
view  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  The 
top  or  plate  thrust  rotor  is  an  iron  plate 
which  rotates  with  the  shaft.  In  the 
center  is  a  babbitt-faced  bearing  plate, 
the  upper  face  of  which  is  scraped  to  a 
true  bearing  surface  with  the  top  plate. 
The  bottom  plate  or  thrust  washer  sup- 
ports the  middle  plate  on  a  ball-and- 
socket  seat. 


Use  PERMANELWT    P)PE  for 
IRRIGATION  DRAINAGE 

CULVERTS  SEWERAGE 

<  i  CROCKER  BLD6.  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
(jM  WORKS-LINCOLN  XAL. 
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LEAGUE  OFFICIAL  NOT  INTERESTED 
IN  PUBLISHING  HOUSE 


The  advertisement  of  a  well-known 
publishing  house  exhibiting  at  Coronado 
displayed  the  name  of  a  League  official 
in  such  a  way  as  to  convey  the  im- 
pression that  the  official  in  question 
might  be  financially  interested  in  the 
exhibitor's  business,  or  the  sale  of  a 
certain  book  on  street  laws. 

The  book  referred  to  was  compiled 
several  years  ago  by  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  League  pursuant  to 
instructions  of  the  committee  of  the 
League  which  framed  the  Improvement 
Act  of  1911  and  the  Improvement  Bond 
Act  of  1915.  Subsequently  the  President 
of  the    League    appointed    a    committee 


to  draw  up  model  forms  for  use  in  con- 
ducting proceedings  under  said  acts, 
and  the  Executive  Secretary  took  a 
leading  part  in  preparing  said  forms. 

The  publishing  house  referred  to  has 
a  written  contract  for  the  publication 
of  Pacific  Municipalities,  the  official 
organ  of  the  League,  which  contract, 
among  other  things,  requires  that  said 
publishing  house  shall  have  the  printing 
and  publishing  of  all  other  books,  legal 
forms  and  printed  matter  issued  by  the 
League,  bm  neither  the  Executive  Secretary 
nor  any  other  League  official  has  any 
financial  interest  in  their  publication  or 
sale. 


IaJrance 

BROCKWAV 
TORPEDO 


THE  FIRE  CAR 

OF  ACTION — 

This  is  a  piece  of  fire  apparatus  of  which  any  city  can  well 
be  proud. 

It  consists  of  the  LaFrance-Brockway  chassis  combined 
with  the  famous  American-LaFrance  Fire  Fighting  Equipment 

Furnished  in  single  or  double  tank  combination  car,  triple 
tank  chemical  car,  or  300-gallon  pumping  car. 

DETAILED  SPECIFICATIONS  ON  REQUEST 

/\mi(M  [AFpCEflREENGlNE  ComNYjNC. 
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San  Joaquin  County 
(California),  Mari- 
posa Road.  Old  mac- 
adam re-surfaced  in 
1912  with  three-inch 
asphaitic  concrete. 
In  excellent  condi- 
tion —  maintenance 
cost  nothing. 


^Kersurfiicing  can  save  you 
^ousands  ofDoJkrs 

From  $6000  to  $10,000  per  mile  can  be 
saved  by  re-surfacing  worn-out  pavements 
with  durable  asphaitic  concrete. 

The  qualities  of  asphaitic  concrete  partic- 
ularly adapt  it  to  this  type  of  pavement  re- 
construction it  is  adhesive,  insuring  a  thor- 
ough bond  with  the  old  base — waterproof, 
preventing  seepage  to  the  subgrade— shock- 
absorbing,  tending  to  protect  the  base  against 
the  force  of  impact.  It  is  durable  — its  first 
cost  is  reasonable  and  its  maintenance  cost 
is  little  or  nothing. 

Another  fact  of  importance  to  business  men 
as  well  as  to  motorists,  is  that  asphaitic  con- 
crete pavements  can  be  opened  to  traffic  as 
soon  as  they  cool,  thus  preventing  long  in- 
terruptions to  traffic. 

Re-surfacing  with  asphaitic  concrete  can 
save  thousands  of  dollars  in  new  pavement 
construction.  'We  shall  gladly  furnish  you 
with  full  details. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


ASPHALTIC 
CONCRETE 

for  durability 


CALOL   ASPHALT /or  BEST  RESULTS 
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New  Jersey  Court  Rules  Against  Single  Family 
DlstrlcU 

(In  July  31  a  peremptory  writ  of  mnndanius 
was  ordered  by  Chief  Justice  Oummere  of  the 
New  Jersey  Supreme  Court,  requirin);  the 
ImildinK  inspector  of  the  town  of  NVeslficId  to 
issue  a  certificate  of  occupancy  for  a  two- 
family  residence  in  a  district  which  had  l)een 
restricted  to  single  families  under  the  zonin); 
ordinance  adopted  by  the  town  on  Decemlwr  5, 
nr.'l.     The  decision  says,  in  part: 

"The  ordinance  apiiealed  to  is  sought  to  lie 
justified  upon  the  groimd  that  it  is  authorized 
by  Chapter  240  of  the  laws  of  1920  (Pamph. 
Laws  455),  which  confers  upon  municipalities 
power  to  rcRulate  the  location  and  use  of  build- 
ings — including  residences — for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  public  health,  safety  and  general 
welfare.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  statutory 
power  is  n  limited  one,  and  does  not  authorize 
municipalities  to  restrict  the  use  of  residential 
pro|)ortics,  unless  such  restriction  is  reasonably 
necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  declared 
legislative  purpose.  It  follows,  therefor,  that, 
where  a  municipality  attempts  to  regulate  the 
use  of  such  properties  by  restrictions  which 
have  no  tendency  to  produce  the  results  indi- 
cated by  the  Txigislature,  such  municipal  action 
is  purely  arbitrary;  not  authorized  by  the  act 
of  1920;  and,  consequently,  null  and  void." 


PARAGON 

Fire  Hose 


"Anything  less  than 
the  best  In  fire  hose 
is  a  losing  investment." 

United  States  Rubber   Co. 

EUREKA  FIRE  HOSE  DEPARTMENT 

1104  I.  N.  Van  Nuys  Blog. 

Los  ANGELES.  CAL. 


Other  Recent  Zoning  Decisions 
New  York,  Kimball  Co.  v.  Fox,  120  Misc. 
701. — A  private  covenant  forbidding  certain 
uses  on  given  premises  is  not  rendered  entirely 
technical  and  unsubstantial,  because  most  of 
t  he  uses  included  in  the  covenant  are  also  for- 
bidden by  a  subsequent  zoning  regulation.  It  is 
true  that  the  covenant  is  an  encumbrance,  and 
the  zoning  regulation,  being  a  |)olice  regulation, 
is  not;  but— apart  from  the  fact  that  the 
covenant  embraces  some  uses  not  covered  by 
the  zoning  regulation— that  regulation  is  sul>- 
ject  to  change,  while  the  covenant — except  by 
consent — cannot  be  changed. 

Wisconsin,  Piper  et  al.  v.  Ekeru,  Atty.  Cieii., 
Supreme  Court,  May  25  and  June  18,  192.J.— 
Statute  1921,  .^'c.  44-i4g,  limiting,  without  com- 
[wnsation,  the  height  of  buildings  on  property 
surrounding  the  State  Capitol  building  is  an 
unreasonable  exercise  of  the  police  power,  and 
violates  the  state  constitution  prohibiting  the 
taking  of  property  for  public  use  without  just 
compensation,  and  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
I'nited  Slates  Constitution. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  law  is  neither  a 
uniform  height  regulation  for  the  entire  city, 
nor  a  regulation  applicable  to  a  portion  of  the 
city,  as  part  of  zoning  regulations  covering  the 
entire  cily,  either  one  of  which,  if  reasonable, 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  sustained. 

— (American  Citv). 


NOTICE 
Lewlston,  Idaho— The  letting  of  con- 
tracts for  water  works  improvements 
which  was  scheduled  to  take  place 
Septemlier  5th,  has  Ijeen  postponed, 
and  bids  will  be  received  and  contract 
awarded  Octol>er  10th,  1923.  This  work 
will  consist  of  seven  sections — Cast 
Iron  Pipe,  Hydrants  and  Valves,  Centri- 
fugal Pumps  and  Motors,  Filter  Kqui|>- 
ment.  Pipe  Laying,  Concrete  Reservoirs, 
and  Purification  Plant.  Plans  and 
specifications  are  on  file  at  the  Los 
Angeles  office  of  Burns  &  McDonnell 
Engineering  Company.  404  Marsh-Strong 
Huiiding,  for  inspection. 


EDWARD  GLASS 

ARCHITECT 

UNDERWOOD  BLDG.        SAN   FRANCISCO 
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[Continued  from  pai/e  .f^jl 

cementitious  properties  of  the  material 
are  destroyed.  Especially  is  this  process 
hastened  by  the  presence  of  moisture. 
We  must  admit,  theoretically  that 
bitumen  is  the  wear-resisting  material. 
The  more  bitumen,  the  more  abrasion 
resistance.  The  purer  the  bitumen — 
that  is  the  less  fine  material  such  as 
stone  dust,  cement,  etc. — is  mixed  there- 
with— the  more  abrasion-resistant  it  is; 
and  further  you  must  realize  that  the 
pavement  of  to-day,  as  I  pointed  out 
before,  is  subjected  to  entirely  new 
forces.  The  calking  effect  of  the  horse 
is  entirely  gone,  and  substituted  therefor 
is  the  intense  local  pressure  and  sideway 
movement  caused  by  the  automobile 
tire.  The  chipping  effect  is  eliminated. 
Short  intense  movement  causing  fatigue 
is  substituted  therefor.  I  know  of  pave- 
ments, which  before  the  intense  auto- 
mobile days,  have  given  complete  satis- 
faction for  as  much  as  ten  years  and 
which  after  the  automobiles  used  them 
for  a  short  time,  became  badly  rutted. 

You  must  further  have  observed  how 
concrete  roads,  or  the  surface  of  con- 
crete roads,  are  ruined  through  local 
fatigue.  Concrete  roads  beautifully 
laid  soon  become  rough.  Surely  the 
tire  didn't  chip  the  pavement  and  cause 
the  upper  1-16  of  an  inch  to  crack  off 
and  start  the  deterioration  of  the  rest. 
It  is  the  slow,  intense,  persistent,  local 


pressure  caused  by  the  tire.  The  particles 
are  intensely  stressed.  Even  the  micro- 
scope will  not  show  any  fracture.  This 
stressing  is  repeated  and  repeated  until 
fatigue  sets  in  and  the  particles  are 
permanently  dislodged,  causing  rough- 
nesses, small  voids  and  irregularities 
which  make  further  displacement  easier 
and  easier,  especially  if  augmented  by 
water  and  still  more  by  frost.  When  we 
consider  this  fact  we  must  realize  that  a 
wearing  surface,  to  resist  traffic  con- 
tinuously, must  have  added  thereto  a 
new  quality  not  possessed  by  rigid 
materials,  and  that  is  the  ability  to 
7-e-ce merit  itself. 

Among  the  tests  I  like  to  give  a 
pavement  is  to  subject  it  to  a  sand  blast. 
Take  for  instance  a  piece  of  concrete, 
coat  one  small  section  of  it  with  a  tough 
bitumen,  expose  it  to  a  sand  blast,  then 
notice  the  effect.  The  concrete  will  be 
worn  with  astounding  rapidity,  while 
the  bitumen  will  not  be  attacked  at  all. 
Or  take  a  mixture  composed  of  stone 
and  sand  and  expose  it  and  it  will  be 
worn  away  almost  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  bitumen  it  contains.  There 
is  nothing  new  in  this  test  and  it  is  a 
common  method  of  making  ground- 
glass  designs  on  glass.  The  sections  that 
are  desired  to  be  left  clear  are  coated 
with  wax,  paraffin,  or  such  material, 
while    the    sections    where   the  ground- 

{Continued  on  page  S35) 


N.  CLARK  &  SONS 

INCORPORATED  1889 
Manufacturers  of 

ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA  COTTA,  PRESSED   BRICK 

VITRIFIED  AND  TERRA  COTTA  PIPE 

HOLLOW  TILE  FIRE  PROOFING 

FIRE  BRICK  TILE  AND  KINDRED  CLAY  PRODUCTS 

Office:     112-116  Natoma  St.       wE^^AL^IiEDA        SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Equalization  of  Tax  Assessments 

Revaluation  of  Real  Elstate  and  Improvements 
By  Modem  Unit  Systems  of  Realty  Valuation 


Solve  Tax  Assessment  Problem:  Establish  Equity  Between  Taxpayers;  Assure  Necessary 

Increase  In  Tax  Assessment  Total;  Added  Municipal  Revenues  with 

Reduced  Tax  Rate,  and  Expanded  Bonding  Capacity 


SYSTEM  INSTALLED  AND  ADOPTED  BY 

Los  Angeles  City  and  County:  Stockton.  Santa  Barbara.  Marysville.   Benicia.  Redding. 

Manteca.  all  Arizona  and  Texas  Cities.  Portlemd,  Ore..  Cleveland. 

Des  Moines.  Denver,  and  Others 


Consultation  By  Appointment.       Write 

JAMES  G.  STAFFORD 

CONSULTING  TAX  VALUATION  SPECIALIST 
Box  400  Pacific  Municipalities 

529  PACIFIC  BLDG..  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 


Sacramento                                               San  Jose 
Capital  National  Bank  Bldg.                          Bank  of  Italy  Bldg. 

Los  Angeles 
Fay   Building 

WILLIAM  DOLCE  &  CO. 

Certified  Public  Accountants 

Municipal  Accounting 

Audits.  Examinations  and  Special  Examinations.     Accounting 
Procedures  for  Municipal  Utilities.     Budget  Systems  Installed 

Telephone  Sutter  697 

369  Pine  Street                                                                San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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CONCRETE 

j        IFOR  SAFETY  I        I 

IVs  the 

Last  Fraction 

of  Control 

that  often  saves  the  motorist.  And  with  Con- 
crete pa  vement,  t  hat  f  raction  is  available  for  you. 

Good  brakes,  good  tires,  good  driving — all 
are  necessary,  but  above  all  there  must  be  a 
skid-proof  pavement. 

Concrete  Streets  are  skid-proof.  Tires  can 
grip  thefirm,  gritty  surface  even  in  wet  weather. 

Concrete  is  clean,  permanent,  hole-proof — 
a  pavement  after  the  motorist's  and  home 
owner's  own  heart. 

Our  Booklet  R-4  tells  other  interesting  things 
about  Concrete  Streets.    Write  for  ^ur  copy. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

785  Market  Street  548  South  Spring  Street 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A  National  Organization  to  Improve  and 
Extend  the  Uses  of  Concrete 

Offices   in    23    Other   Cities 
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CITY  OF  ARCADIA 

West  side  of  Santa  Anita  Drive  at  intersection  of  Huntington  Drive. 
This  connects  Foothill  Boulevard  and  Valley  Boulevard,  the  heaviest- 
travelled  arteries  leading  to  San  Bernardino  and  the  Santa  Fe  Trail. 


MAINTENANCE  NIL! 

This  w^onderful  highway  of  3*  macadam,  laid  way  back 
in  1913  with  Gilmore  Asphaltic  Road  Oil  Binders  is  one  of 
the  numerous  proofs  of  the  efficacy  of  macadam  construction 
and  Gilmore  Oil  Products  for  macadam,  when  long-time 
service  is  desired 

Ten  years  ago  the  Gilmore  Trucks  spread  oil  on  this  road. 
Twenty  million  cars  and  trucks  have  since  passed  over  it! 

Stress  and  strain,  wear  and  tear,  erosion,  decomposi- 
tion, mechanical  shock  have  not  served  to  impair  it  in  this 
period  of  time. 

Maintenance  nil! These  words  are  whole  volumes  of  praise! 
Think  what  credit  a  road  like  this  is  to  the  contractor! 


Gilmore  Asphaltic  Oils  for  Macadam  Construction 


GILMORE  OIL  COMPANY 

700  I.   N.  Van  Nuys  Building 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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glass  effect  is  desireti  are  left  exposed. 
When  the  glass  is  then  suhjectetl  tti  :i 
sand  blast  the  sand  impinging  upon  the 
uncovered  glass,  perhaps  up  to  force  of 
thousands  of  pounds  per  square  inch, 
chips  microscopic  fragments  and  carries 
them  away,  while  the  sand,  which  hits 
the  waxed  section  only  moves  a  bit  of 
wax  at  the  point  of  impact  and  replaces 
it  with  the  particles  following,  thus  onl\' 
causing  a  slight  continuous  displace- 
ment of  wax,  hither  and  thither  ami 
protecting  the  surface  below.  Exactly 
the  same  thing  takes  place  in  a  less 
violent  fashion,  in  a  pavement. 

An  abrasion-resisting  material  must 
protect  the  load-carrying  layer  below. 
Without  it  the  load-carrying  layer  will 
be  worn  down,  and  again,  without  the 
proper  load-carrying  layer,  the  abrasion- 
resisting  layer  will  be  distorted.  That  is, 
the  abrasion  action  which  a  wearing 
surface  must  primarily  resist. 


The  second  force  which  it  must  resist 
is  rolling  upon  itself,  thus  causing  ruts 
and  making  the  pavement  useless.  Pure 
bitumen  would  rut  exactly  that  way, 
and  therefore  is  not  suitable  as  a  pro- 
tective coat,  because  a  proper  pavement, 
as  we  can  define  it  now,  is  a  smooth, 
undisturbable,  unabradable  surface,  and 
to  produce  this  surface  we  must  have  a 
tough  bitumen  combined  with  some 
mineral  matter.  The  question  now 
arises  how  to  toughen  the  bitumen,  and 
what  kind  and  size  of  mineral  matter 
should  be  mixed  therewith. 

The  first  answer  to  this  would  be, 
just  make  your  bitumen  harder  and  it 
will  be  tougher,  but  in  hardening  the 
bitumen  you  make  it  more  brittle  and 
cause  the  surface  to  crack  with  slight 
changes  of  temperature.  After  trying 
many  experiments  it  occurred  to  me  to 
toughen  the  bitumen  with  fibre,  and 
after   trying   almost  every   known   fibre, 
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vegetable  ut  animal,  it  occurred  to  me 
to  use  a  mineral  fibre  such  as  asbestos. 

No  doubt  you  all  know  well  what 
asbestos  is;  some  of  you,  however,  may 
not  remember  how  it  looks,  and  I,  there- 
fore, have  brought  with  me  a  few  speci- 
mens both  of  the  crude  and  prepared 
material.  The  largest  source  of  supply 
of  asbestos  is  in  the  Black  Lake  District 
of  Canada,  near  Quebec.  The  next 
largest  supply  is  in  South  .Africa  and 
Italy,  while  some  asbestos  of  a  poor 
quality  is  found  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  some  undeveloped  deposits 
of  the  amphibole  asbestos  in  California, 
and  we  hope  that  some  day  these  deposits 
will  be  available  for  paving  purposes. 
I'p  to  the  present  time,  however,  all  the 
commercial  amounts  have  to  be  shipped 
from   Canada. 

Kor  the  production  of  the  .Asbestophait 
Pavement  this  variety  (B)  is  used.  It 
is  a  fibre  one  quarter  inch  long  and 
shorter,   is   mixed    with    bitumen    in    the 


approximate  propxirtions  of  two  to  one — 
one  part  of  asbestos  to  two  parts  of 
bitumen.  Here  is  the  bitumen  (C)  and 
here  is  the  same  bitumen  to  which  has 
been  added  the  requisite  amount  of 
asbestos.  (D)  The  whole  nature  of 
the  bitumen  has  been  changed.  A  re- 
markably tough,  rubber-like  and  leather- 
like, structure  has  been  formed.  The 
asbestos  being  divisable  into  microscopic 
fibres  5/1000  of  an  inch  and  thinner, 
all  become  saturated  with  the  asphalt 
and  mat  together  into  a  felt-like  structure. 
This  structure  is  absolutely  abrasion- 
resistant  as  can  be  shown  by  any  test. 
The  asbestos  acts  as  a  reinforcement  to 
the  asphalt;  and  through  the  absorption 
of  the  asphalt  by  the  asbestos  fibre 
much  of  the  adhesive  property  of  the 
asphalt — which  is  a  great  deal  higher 
than  the  cohesive  property — is  taken 
advantage  of,  and  the  whole  mass  is 
toughened  by  making  the  asphalt-im- 
pregnated fibre  adhere  and  mat  together. 
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The  addition  of  the  asbestos  does  iK)t 
destroy  the  adhesive  properties  or  the 
cementitious  properties  of  the  bitumen 
as  does  finely  divided  mineral  matter 
such  as  clay,  ground  rock,  etc.,  but 
increases  them,  causing  the  mixtures 
to  have  entirely  different  properties. 

Of  course  it  would  be  too  expensive 
and  useless  to  use  a  material  such  as 
this  as  a  pavement,  especially  while  all 
engineers  have  been  laying  two-inch 
pavement,  and  a  reducing  of  this  thick- 
ness seems  to  savor  of  the  heretical,  it 
now  being  the  fashion  to  lay  bituminous 
pavements  two  inches  thick.  For  this 
reason  this  bituminous  saturated  asbestos 
■mat  is  diluted,  spread  apart,  thinned 
with  a  filler  such  as  sand  or  fine  gravel 
and  since  the  material  itself  is  of  such 
toughness  the  kind  of  mineral  matter 
is  of  no  importance  as  long  as  it  does 
not  contain  any  very  fine  material.  By 
this  I  mean  80,  100  and  200  mesh. 
-All    materials    such    as    sand    contain    a 


small  amount  of  this,  while  sheet  asphalt 
sand,  as  used  in  sheet  asphalt  mixture 
with  the  limestone  dirt  usually  con- 
stitutes about  40%  of  the  mixture.  I 
prefer  to  use  a  clean  sand  such  as  is 
considered  the  best  for  Portland  cement 
concrete,  ranging  from  one-quarter  inch 
or  one-eighth  inch  down  to  fifty  or 
eighty,  and  having  only  the  always 
present  two  to  three  per  cent  fine. 
About  seventy-five  per  cent  of  this  sand 
is  mixed  by  any  suitable  means  with  the 
bitumen-soaked  asbestos,  and  is  then 
laid  in  the  ordinary  way  at  a  temperature 
of  about  400,  one  inch  thick  or  thinner 
upon  any  suitable  foundation.  This 
layer  is  tough.  It  contains  twelve  to 
fifteen  per  cent  of  bitumen,  depending 
upon  the  nature  of  the  sand,  more 
bitumen  than  any  mixture  ever  had 
heretofore,  thus  producing  the  abrason- 
resisting  qualities  of  the  bitumen  itself 
enhanced  and  multiplied  nearly  ten 
times    by    the    presence    of    the    fibre, 
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and  stiffened  and  prevented  from  rutting 
by  the  mineral  aggregate.  It  produces 
an  ideally  smooth  pavement  which  con- 
tinues to  remain  smooth,  and  which 
fulfills  all  the  desiderata  that  experience 
and  a  study  of  the  paving  art  have 
taught  us  a  pavement  must  have  in 
order  to  stand  the  traffic  of  to-day. 

This  is  the  theory  upon  which  the 
Asbestophalt  Pavement  has  been  built, 
and  actual  practice  has  shown  that  I  was 
correct  in  interpreting  paving  history 
for  all  the  test  specimens  which  have 
been  laid  all  stood  up  without  wear  or 
rutting.  For  four  years  or  more  Asbesto- 
phalt has  been  laid  as  a  resurfacing 
material  because  it.  is  easier  to  tell  an 
engineer  or  have  him  try  a  one-inch 
mixture  on  granite  blocks,  old  brick 
pavements  or  old  concrete  foundations, 
than  to  have  him  specify  a  new  roadway 
composed  of  either  black  or  concrete 
base  having  a  one-inch  surface.  Even  if 
he   is   convinced    himself  that   one   inch 


of  this  material  is  as  gtMnl  as  two  he  is 
reticent  to  specify.  However,  after  he 
has  watched  a  one-inch  surface  placed 
upon  a  brick  or  block  pavement  showing 
no  wear  whatsoever,  in  a  number  of 
years  he  himself,  naturally,  will  say  that 
if  it  lasted  there,  it  surely  would  last 
on  other  streets  having  a  like  amount 
of  traffic,  for  stone  block  streets  are 
usually  heavily  travelled  streets,  laid 
as  new  pavement.  He  may  even  say 
that  three-quarters  of  an  inch  is  enough 
in  a  case  like  that,  and  be  absolutely 
correct. 

What  I  ask  you  gentlemen  is  not  to 
take  my  word  entirely  on  this  subject 
but  lay  a  small  area,  half  a  block  or  so, 
somewhere,  and  watch  it.  In  a  year  or 
so  from  now  lay  the  material  and  become 
a  pioneer  in  this  best  construction 
showing  the  broadness  of  your  mind 
and  letting  the  public  benefit  by  it. 
Lay  a  few  blocks  as  a  new  construction, 
try  it  and  watch  it. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  LATEST  BOOKS  AND 
ARTICLES  ON  CITY  PLANNING 

Conducted  by  Mary  T.  Hedges 
()t  the  State  Commission  on  Immigration  and  Housing. 

NoTE^This  department  offers  its  services  to  cities  and  individuals  wishing  to  secure  reference 
material  on  any  of  the  various  phases  of  city  planning.     Inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  the  office  of  the 
'or  the  league. 


THE  LAW  OF  CITY  PL.ANNING  AND  ZONING 
Frank  Backus  Williams,  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1922. 

"In  free  countries  like  ours  one  of  the  most  important  facts  in  any  public  under- 
taking is  the  existing  law  with  relation  to  it.  No  public  enterprise  in  the  United  States 
can  be  accomplished  or  even  actually  begun  except  by  methods  sanctioned  by  the  law 
*  *  *  A  failure  to  know  and  appreciate  this  fact,  especially  in  new  fields  of  endeavor 
like  City  Planning,  is  one  of  the  commonest  causes  of  failure  of  our  officials  and  public- 
spirited  citizens  to  obtain  practical  results." 


How  far  may  a  city  restrict  private 
enterprise  for  the  common  good?  To 
what  extent  does  the  law  sanction 
municipal  regulation  of  industry,  con- 
demnation of  private  property,  fixing 
of  setback  lines,  and  the  setting  aside 
of  land  for  public  use?  These  questions 
confront  all  cities  making  planning  or 
zoning  ordinances,  and  while  the  general 
powers  of  municipalities  in  these  respects 
have  been  fairly  definitely  determined, 
new  cases  requiring  special  application 
of  existing  laws  are  continually  arising, 
and  a  whole  body  of  city  planning  law 
is  gradually  developing.  Many  questions 
still  remain  unsettled,  as  for  example, 
the  establishment  of  single  family  resi- 
dential districts,  building  setback  lines, 
zone  condemnation,  replotting,  and  ex- 
cess condemnation.  The  bulk  of  the 
decisions  so  far  have  been  in  favor  ot  the 
ordinances,  and,  as  Mr.  Williams  writes, 
"Proper  zoning  in  this  country  would 
now  seem  to  be  reasonably  secure 
against  judicial  attack.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten,  however,  that  the  police  power 


varies  with  local  conditions  in  different 
parts  of  this  country;  and  that  it  is  not 
impossible  that  there  are  details  or 
phases  of  zoning  which  will  be  held 
valid  by  the  courts  in  some  states  but 
will  not  be  so  sustained  in  others." 

Cities  initiating  planning  or  zoning 
legislation,  or  who  have  found  defects 
in  existing  laws,  are  interested  in  the 
experiences  of  other  cities  with  such 
legislation.  Until  recently,  all  this  in- 
formation was  so  widely  scattered  as 
to  be  practically  useless  except  for 
individuals  or  cities  with  research  de- 
partments at  their  command,  but  Mr. 
Williams  has  brought  together  for  the 
first  time  a  comprehensive  collection  of 
cases,  decisions,  statutes,  ordinances, 
and  opinions,  with  full  discussion  of  their 
bearing  on  zoning  and  city  planning. 
Topics  of  immediate  and  practical  in- 
terest are  s  e  t  b  a  c  k  regulations,  the 
municipal  sphere  of  influence  in  public 
utilities,  excess  condemnation,  ac- 
quisition of  land,  city  planning  adminis- 
tration, city  planning  finance,  and  city 
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planning  from  the  aesthetic  side,  l^gal 
opinions  and  decisions  are  quoted,  and 
over  three  hundred  cases  are  cited. 
There  is  a  very  complete  list  of  statutes 
and  ordinances  covering  the  various 
phases  of  zoning  and  planning,  and  a 
bibliography  which  should  be  helpful 
to  the  student  of  city  planning. 

Mr.  Williams'  training  and  experience 
have  been  such  as  to  particularly  fit 
him  to  speak  with  authority  in  this 
field.  He  is  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Bar,  founder  and  chairman  of  the  City 
Planning  Committee  of  the  New  York 
Citv     Club,    member    of    the    General 


Committee  of  the  National  Conferttuc 
on  City  Planning,  was  sent  abroad  twice 
by  the  city  of  New  York  to  investigate 
and  report  upon  building  regulation  ami 
zoning,  and  drafted  the  New  York 
City  Planning  Law  of  1913.  He  has  been 
writing  and  lecturing  on  city  planning 
law  for  years.  "The  Law  of  City 
Planning  and  Zoning"  is  not  a  technical 
book  in  the  sense  that  it  is  unreadable 
or  uninteresting  for  the  layman.  The 
mass  of  information  which  it  contains 
fits  it  primarily  for  a  reference  book  of 
continuing  helpfulness  to  city  officials, 
planners,  or  students  of  city  planning. 


STATE  ENABLING  ACTS  OF  1923 


Since  January  of  this  year  Iowa, 
North  Carolina,  Nevada,  and  Wyoming 
have  passed  enabling  acts  authorizing 
the  enactment  of  zoning  ordinances. 

Information  for  lowans:  Two  pamph- 
lets have  been  recently  issued  in  Iowa — 
"Town  Planning,"  published  by  the 
Iowa  Town  Planning  .Association  to 
inform  citizens  of  the  meaning  and 
benefit  of  planning,  particularly  em- 
phasizes the  aesthetic  value  of  zoning 
and  planning.  "Zoning  for  Iowa  Cities 
and  Towns,"  by  Holland  S.  Wallis, 
Iowa  State  College,  contains  the  zoning 
law  of  Iowa  with  a  discussion  of  the 
necessity  for  zoning  and  the  means  of 
obtaining  it. 

Securing  Publicity  for  City  Planning: 
Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  and  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  have  worked  along  similar 
lines    in    popularizing    their    city    plans. 


The  September  issue  of  "The  American 
City"  tells  of  Norfolk's  experience,  and 
"Playgrounti,"  May,  1923,  carries  an 
article  by  Leo  J.  Buettner,  Secretary, 
Municipal  Recreations  Commission, 
Johnstown,  outlining  the  plan  which 
has  proved  so  successful  for  that  city. 

Regional  Planning:  Convincing  charts 
in  "The  American  City,"  September, 
1923,  ("Kinks  in  Municipalities,"  by 
William  D.  Ennis),  demonstrates  the 
advantages  of  regional  planning  for 
adjoining   municipalities. 

Financing  Street  Widening:  The  Cleve- 
land Chamber  of  Commerce  describes 
the  co-operative  plan  by  which  a  narrow 
street  was  transformed  into  an  auto- 
mobile thoroughfare,  and  the  consequent 
increase  in  property  values.  ("American 
City,"  September,  1923.) 
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SATISFACTION— 
the  Nation*s  Verdict  for 
Concrete  Roads 


Regardless  of  time,  place  or  conditions,  Concrete  Roads  are 
giving  satisfaction  to  those  communities  which  realized  the 
advantage  of  adopting  this  rigid  highway  paving.  And  this 
satisfaction  means  many  things  —  satisfaction  in  performance, 
in  economy,  in  comfort  and  in  increased  prosperity. 

The  engineer  who  builds  them,  the  motorist  who  drives  on 
them,  the  taxpayer  who  invested  in  them  —  all  join  the  mighty 
chorus  of  approval  for  enduring  highways  of  Concrete. 

Twenty-one  states  in  the  Union  had  more  than  250  miles 
of  concrete  road  completed  or  under  contract  on  January  1, 
1923.  Here  is  the  roll: 

Mileate  eoaivalent  Ullnite  eoalnltnt  Ulleaze  eqaivilenl 

State  18-(t.  paTemeot  Stati  18-ft.  pavement  State  t8-ft.  pav 

Arixona 390  Maryland 787  Ohio 

..3,2U  Michigan 1,270  Pennsylvania 

..     282  Minneaoa 420  Texa. 

..2,438  Missouri 330  Virginia 

..1,151  Ne».  Jersey 452  Washington 

...    388  New  York     2,157  West  Viiginia 

..    390  North  CaroUlu 518  Wisconsin 

Counties  swell  the  list.  Each  has  more  than  100  miles 
of  concrete  road  within  its  boundaries : 

COUNTV   MiLEAOK  STATE      COUNTY  MlLEACE  StATE      CO 

.Mancopa 302    Illinois Cook 270   Ohio Huron 125 

1. Contra  Costa  .119         ';      Lake 101    Oklahoma  ..  .Tulsa 112 

Pennsylvania.  Erie 100 

.King lis 

;;  .Pierce  ...  113 
.Snohomish  135 
.Whatcom  .125 
Wisconsin  . . .  Milwaukee  187 
..Outagamie.  123 
..Waukesha.  112 
..Wood 104 


Geoi(ia. 


And  : 


Kern. 

Los  Angeles  .146         "       

Orange 175  Indiana  . . 

Riverside....    138  Michigan. 

Sacramento...  147  Mii 

SanBemardino  135  Ne 

Stanislaus 182  " 

Tulare 152  " 

Ventura 135  " 


Vermilion  ...  153    Washing!. 

Marion 143 

Wayne 310 


.Chautauqua  .  100 

.Erie 102 

.SuHolk 128 

Only  rural  highways  are  counted.  The  miles  of  concrete 
streets  and  alleys  in  thousands  of  thriving  cities  and  towns  are 
not  included. 

America  has  more  than  23,000  miles  of  enduring  concrete 
highways. 

The  public  demands  roads  which  give  the  greatest  measure  of 
service,  saving  and  safety.  That  is  why  highway  officials  every- 
where are  building  Concrete  hard  surface  roads.  They  know 
from  experience  that  no  other  road  performs  like  Concrete. 
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DEL  MONTE  HOTEL 

By    A.    C    JoCHMUS 

Secretary  Monterey  Peninsula,  Inc.  and  Pacific  Grove  Chamber  of"  Commerce. 


1  )el  Monte  is  California's  largest 
and  best  loved  resort.  It  consists 
(It"  11  vast  estate  of  18,000  acres, 
maintained  exclusively  for  the 
pleasure  of  its  guests.  It  is  the 
one  place  in  America — and 
piiiliyhly  in  the  world — where  you 
can  do  everything  or  nothing. 
XN'hatsoever  you  choose  to  do,  be 
it  gulf,  polo,  tennis,  horse-back 
riding,  motoring,  swimming,  fish- 
ing, hunting,  sailing,  dancing, 
lidling  or  working,  can  be  accom- 
,plished  under  unsurpassed  con- 
ditions of  ease,   comfort   ami 


Situated    on    the    historic 
MiuUerey  peninsula,  which  pro- 
leets  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  with 
lu    Old    Bay   of  Monterey  on   one  sitie 
mi    the    Sapphire    Bay    of   Carmel    on 
lu    other,    Del    Monte    combines    the 
eenic  beauty  and  the  benefits  of  seaside 
iiul    mountain.       Added    to    this    is    an 
mequalled  seaside  climate,  which  varies 
m    average    only    ten    tlegrees    between 
vinter  and  summer. 

Del  Monte  is  but  125  miles  southerly 
roni  San  Francisco.  The  trip  by  railroad, 
)r  auto  over  the  perfect  state  concrete 
jiighway,  requires  only  approximately 
four  hours  with  inspiring  and  picturesque 
cenery  on  all  sides.  FVom  Los  Angeles 
r  is  only  an  interesting  and  pleasing  one- 


HOTEL  DEL  MONTE 

ich  the  1924  Gonvenlion  will  be 


day  or  night  trip  of  MO  miles,  via 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  or  by  auto- 
mobile over  paved  motor  highway,  over 
the  mountains  and  beside  the  sea. 

Hotel  Del  Monte  itself,  in  midst  of  a 
splendid  floral  park  of  great  pines, 
ancient  oaks,  velvety  lawns  and  flowering 
shrubs  from  many  lands,  sprawls  over 
several  acres  in  the  shape  of  a  great 
letter  F,,  so  that  all  of  its  5(X)  rooms  face 
spreading  lawns  or  huge  oaks.  First 
built  in  1880,  it  was  re-constructed  in 
1887  with  a  predominating  idea  of  com- 
fort and  convenience.  In  equipment  and 
arrangement   it   resembles   a   sumptuous 
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country  club  or  suburban  mansion  more 
than  a  hotel. 

From  16,000  to  18,000  guests  register 
at  the  Hotel  Del  Monte  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  during  the  year,  and  ad- 
ditional thousands  at  Del  Monte  Ix)dge, 
Pebble  Beach  ami  other  points  on  the 
peninsula. 

Recreations  and  diversions  are  many. 
Ihe  Palm  Grill  is  a  favorite  place  for 
tlinner-dances,  teas  and  refreshments. 
The  Casino  offers  billiards  and  other 
games.  The  Art  Gallery,  with  its  mag- 
nificent exhibition  of  canvases  by  Cali- 
fornia painters,  is  also  used  for  motion 
picture  shows  and  recitals.  Concerts 
are  held  in  the  drawing  room.  The 
spacious  and  comfortable  lobby,  the 
sun  porches,  dining  rooms,  telegraph 
office,    etc.,    are    found    on    the    lower 


floor.        Conveniences,    like    shops    for    ! 
milady,  drug  store,  barber  shop,  beauty 
parlor,  curio  store,  etc.,  are  maintained 
also  on   this  floor  as  in   a  metropolitan 
hotel. 

ROMAN-   PLL'.SGE 

Swimming    and    bathing    are    enjoyed 
the  year  round  in  the  mild,  even  climate 
at  Del  Monte.    On  the  Fast  Terrace  of 
the    hotel,    almost    at    the    Palm    Grill 
door,   is   the   Roman   Plunge,   a  colorful 
and  inviting  bathing  place.     The  open- 
air  plunge  is   119  feet  long  and  59  feet 
wide,  with  circulating  heated  salt  water. 
Its  comfortable  dressing  rooms  are  located  [ 
in    the    Sun    Court,    containing    flower 
beds,  palms,  behind  the  classic  solarium.  , 
The    plunge    is    surrounded    by    lawns,  J 
flowers  and  trees  of  the  park,  giving  it  a 
situation  of  superb  dignity  and  beauty. 
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Recent  Court  Decisions  of  Interest  to  Municipalities 

By  Johnson  W.  PtrF.RnAif.ii,  City  Attorney  of  Coronado. 

(An  address  delivered  before  the  Department  of  City  Attorneys  at  Coronado, 

Sept.   11,  1923). 


Mr.  President  and  Delegates: 

I  have  been  requested  to  present 
before  you  a  resume  of  the  decisions 
rendered  by  our  Appellate  and  Supreme 
Courts  during  the  past  year,  touching 
matters  of  interest  to  municipalities. 

In  presenting  these  decisions,  I  have 
endeavored  to  group  them  according 
to  the  titles  under  which  they  are  found 
in  the  digests,  and  to  give  you  in  my 
own  words,  a  brief  statement  of  the 
points  involved  and  decision  of  the 
Court  in  each  case. 

CHARTERS 

The  word  "manner,"  as  used  in  the 
Constitution,  does  not  include  the  ele- 
ment of  "time,"  with  reference  to  the 
time  of  publication  of  proposed  amend- 
ments to  city  charters. 

Moore  vs.  City  Council  of  Los  Angeles, 
38  Cal.  App.  Dec.  644. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  of  San 
Francisco  has  power  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Charter  of  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  to  raise  the 
rank  of  one  eligible  to  appointment  in 
the  Police  Department  by  adding  to  his 
rating  on  account  of  services  in  the  war. 

Jones  vs.  O'Toole,  65  Cal.  Dec.  21 . 

The  provisions  of  the  charter  of  the 
City  of  Oakland,  relative  to  the  pension- 
ing of  members  of  the  Fire  Department 
after  25  years'  of  service,  are  retroactive, 
and  include  service  performed  prior  to 
the  adoption  of  such  provision. 

Whitehead  vs.  Davie,  64  Cal.  Dec.  369. 

CRIMINAL  LAW 

The  Police  Court  of  the  City  of  Sacra- 
mento has  authority  to  amend  its 
minutes  according  to  sentence  actually 
pronounced,  and  may  impose  cumulative 


sentences,  without  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  offense. 

In  Re  Tung  Fong,  38  Cal.  App.  Dec. 
343. 

After  judgment  of  conviction  of  a  mis- 
demeanor has  become  final,  a  defendant 
will  not  be  released  on  habeas  corpus. 
The  case  defines  what  constitutes 
jeopardy,  and  holds  that  the  defense 
applies  to  both  misdemeanors  and  fel- 
onies, but  must  be  specially  pleaded. 

Application  of  Howard  Hanon,  66  Cal. 
Dec.  97. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW 

The  Constitutional  provision  prohibit- 
ing the  incurring  of  indebtedness  in 
excess  of  the  yearly  revenue  does  not 
require  that  the  money  be  on  hand  or 
provided  for  at  the  time  the  indebted- 
ness is  incurred.  It  is  sufficient  if  the 
indebtedness  is  within  the  income  which 
will  be  provided  in  the  ordinary  course 
for  that  year. 

Wyckoiff  vs.  Force,  40  Cal.  App. 
Dec.  555. 

DEDICATION 

The  resolution  of  a  Board  of  Directors 
of  a  corporation  owning  a  tract  of  land, 
that  a  certain  described  portion  thereof 
is  reserved  for  park  purposes  constitutes 
a  present  ofl^er  to  dedicate  and  the  use 
thereof  by  the  public  for  camping,  park- 
ing of  autos,  picnics,  etc.,  was  sufficient 
proof  of  acceptance. 

Phillips  vs.  Laguna  Beach  Co.,  64 
Cal.  Dec.  532. 

The  dedication  of  land  for  street 
purposes  is  not  affected  by  a  covenant 
in  the  deed,  to  the  effect  that  the  city 
will  pay  for  street  improvements.  Such 
a  covenant  is  a  personal  covenant  and 
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not  a  condition  subsequent.  The  bene- 
fits to  accrue  are  sufficient  consideration 
for  the  deed.  The  donor  of  land  to 
public  use  cannot  annex  conditions  which 
take  away  the  power  of  the  local  authori- 
ties to  improve  the  same. 

Bou  vs.  Willits,  40  Cal.  App.  Dec.  400. 

ELECTION  LAW 

A  ballot  which  the  voter  has  marked 
with  a  pencil  cross  may  be  accepted  and 
counted. 

Costagnetto  vs.  Superior  Court,  64 
Cal.  Dec.  337. 

A  particular  provision  in  the  statute 
will  prevail  over  and  be  treated  as  an 
exception  to  the  general  provision.  The 
posting  of  notice  of  special  bond  election 
is  immaterial  where  such  notice  was 
published  in  a  newspaper. 

Imperial  County  vs.  Garey,  40  Cal. 
App.  Dec.  69. 

ESTRAYS 

The  owner  of  domestic  animals  which 
have  been  driven  off  his  premises  against 
his  will  or  without  his  knowledge,  is 
not  required  to  pay  empounding  fees 
specified  in  a  county  ordinance  in  order 
to  recover  such  animals. 

Poole  vs.  Clover,  38  Cal.  App.  Dec.  314. 

INJUNCTIONS 

A  temporary  injunction  will  not  issue 
to  restrain  a  water  company  from 
shutting  off  a  consumer's  supply  for 
non-payment  of  rates,  pending  an  action 
brought  to  determine  the  proper  rate 
to  be  charged  such  consumer. 

Pellisier  vs.  Whittier  Water  Company, 
39  Cal.  App.  Dec.  21. 

INTOXICATING    LIQUORS 

Neither  the  Eighteenth  Amendment 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
nor  the  Volstead  Act  were  intended  to 
affect  or  nullify  state  or  local  laws  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors. 

In  Re  Tosello,  38  Cal.  App.  Dec.  61. 

In  adopting  a  statute,  the  Legislature 
or  Congress  may  do  so  by  reference, 
as    well    as    by   setting   out    the   statute 


at  length.     This  case  refers  to  the  prd      j 
visions  of  the  Wright  Act.  ' 

In  Re  Frank  Burke,  65  Cal.  Dec.  77.     ! 

The  enactment  of  the  provisions  of  \ 
the  Volstead  .Act,  by  reference  in  the  : 
W'right  .Act  making  it  a  general  law  of  I 
the  state,  thereby  deprives  the  portions  i 
of  a  county  ordinance  fixing  a  greater  i 
penalty  for  the  offense  of  all  validit\,  j 
because  in  conflict  with  such  state  law. 

In  Re  Arthur  Mingo,  65  Cal.  Dec.  36. 

A  municipal  corporation,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  police  power,  may  absolutely 
prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
for  medicinal  purposes. 

In  Re  M.  W.  Hixson,  40  Cal.  App. 
Dec.  521. 

A  section  of  a  city  ordinance  pre- 
scribing a  greater  penalty  for  the  otfcnse 
of  having  intoxicating  liquor  in  one's 
possession  than  prescribed  by  the  Wright 
Act  is  void. 

Olivieri  vs.  Police  Court,  41  Cal. 
App.  Dec.  113. 

LIBEL 

A  public  officer  is  not  guilty  of  libel 
when  acting  expressly  or  impliedly  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty,  and  the 
question  of  good  faith  or  malice  are 
immaterial  elements. 

The  Hale  Company  vs.  Lea,  39  Cal. 
App.  Dec.  369. 

MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS 

A  provision  in  a  city  ordinance,  in- 
tended as  a  revenue  measure,  requiring 
a  retail  drug  store  to  pay  fifty  cents 
for  each  prescription  filled  for  vinous, 
malt,  spirituous,  or  alcoholic  liquors 
containing  more  than  one-half  of  one 
per  cent,  of  alcohol  by  volume,  and 
providing  that  nothing  in  the  ordinance 
shall  be  deemed  to  apply  to  prescriptions 
of  other  ingredients  containing  more 
than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  alcohol 
is  discriminatory  and  void. 

In  Re  Tepper,  39  Cal.  App.  Dec.  628. 

The  regularity  of  the  proceedings  by 
which    a    municipality    is    incorporated 
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cannot  be  questioned  by  an  individual 
citizen  or  tax  payer. 

Van  VVagener  vs.  MacP'arland,  38 
Cal.  App.  Dec.  350. 

The  proceedings  for  the  levy  and 
collection  of  a  tax  sufficient  to  pay  a 
judgment  recovered  against  the  county 
is  not  a  proceeding  to  incur  indebtedness 
in  excess  of  its  annual  income  and 
revenue  in  violation  of  the  constitution. 

Oscar  Heyman  and  Brother  Co.  vs. 
Bath,  38  Cal.  App.  Dec.  604. 

A  municipal  corporation  in  collecting 
the  garbage  of  its  inhabitants,  under  a 
municipal  ordinance,  acts  in  a  govern- 
mental capacity,  and  is  not  liable  for  the 
negligence  of  its  employees  in  making 
such  collections. 

Manning  vs.  City  of  Pasadena,  38 
Cal.  App.  Dec.  736. 

A  municipal  corporation  cannot  enact 
an  ordinance  containing  traffic  regula- 
tions in  conflict  with  the  motor  vehicle 
act. 

In  Re  John  H.  Murphy,  65  Cal. 
Dec.  44. 

The  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  municipal  market  is  a  municipal 
aflfair,  and  a  municipal  purpose. 

Banke  vs.  Bell,  41  Cal.  App.  Dec.  367. 

Under  the  Public  Utilities  Act  of  1913, 
a  municipal  corporation  may  acquire  an 
existing  privately  owned  water  system, 
and  assess  property  owners  therefor. 

Santa  Clara  Valley  Land  Co.  vs. 
Mehan,  41  Cal.  App.  Dec.  409. 

POLICE  POWER 

A  municipality  possesses  the  police 
power  to  regulate  the  keeping  of  goats. 

In  Re  Mathews,  38  Cal.  App.  Dec.  726. 

Where  a  permit  has  been  given  to 
conduct  a  public  dance  hall,  the  Board 
of  Police  Commissioners  has  not  the 
right  to  arbitrarily  and  capriciously 
refuse  to  issue  further  permits. 

The  Pavilion  Ice  Rink  vs.  O'Brien, 
39  Cal.  App.  Dec.  676. 


PROHinrnoN 

A  writ  of  prohibition  will  not  lie,  to 
prohibit  a  Board  of  Trustees  from  closing 
a  street  under  the  act  of  1889,  since 
proceedings  are  not  of  a  judicial  charac- 
ter. 

Garin  vs.  Pelton,  38  Cal.  App.  Dec.  740. 

PUBLIC  OFFICERS 

There  is  no  property  right  in  a  public 
office,  or  in  the  enjoyment  of  employment 
with  the  government. 

Boyd  vs.  Pendegast,  38  Cal.  App. 
Dec.  58. 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

The  control  of  union  terminal  depot 
facilities  is  vested  in  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

Southern  Pacific  Company  vs.  Railroad 
Commission,  64  Cal.  Dec.  557. 

STREET  LAWS 

The  municipal  authorities  have  no 
power  to  extend  the  time  for  completion 
of  the  contract  for  street  work,  if  the 
original  time  allowed  has  passed.  Such 
extension  must  be  made  before  the 
expiration  of  the  time  fixed  in  the 
contract. 

Flinn   vs.   Schafter   Realty   Company, 

65  Cal.  Dec.  62. 
A  municipality  has  authority  under 
the  Improvement  Act  of  1913  to  levy 
an  assessment  to  pay  damages  caused  to 
private  property  by  the  construction 
of  a  street  tunnel. 

Barber   vs.    City   of  Los   .Angeles,   65 

Cal.  Dec.  532. 
Where  several  property  owners  join 
in  an  appeal  to  the  council,  there  is  no 
irregularity  on  the  part  of  the  council 
in  proceeding  to  hear  and  determine  an 
appeal  of  one  property  owner  after 
denying  the  appeal  of  the  others. 

Ransom-Crumey  vs.  Thurber,  40  Cal. 

Dec.  61. 
The   right   of  an    abutting   owner   be 
compensated  for  damage  to  his  property 
by  a  change  of  grade  is  not  aflPected  by 

(Continued  on  poft  S9t) 
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PROGRESS  IN  STREET  CLEANING 

Hy  I),  S.  Cm  K,  ProtiiKtion  Manager  'l"he   Hurler   Maniit'acturing  Co. 


Comparatively  little  progress  has  heen 
made  in  street  cleaning  methods  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  the  great  increase 
in  the  amount  of  high  speed  traffic  has 
not  only  emphasized  the  unsolved  nuis- 
ance of  fine  dust  but  has  called  attention, 
more  forcibly,  to  the  necessity  of  cleaning 
streets  and  highways  efficiently  and  fre- 
quently of  all  manner  of  debris. 

Clean  streets  are  an  asset  to  any  com- 
munity aside  from  sanitary  considera- 
tions. The  solution  of  the  fine  dust 
problem  would  add  much  to  the  hap- 
piness of  home  people  and  merchants 
who  have  been  vexed  with  dusty  estab- 
lishments and  the  financial  burden  of 
combating  dust  which  is  blown  about 
from  the  streets  by  every  passing  motor 
car  and  breeze. 

Municipalities  are  spending  huge  sums 
in  laying  increased  mileage  of  paved 
streets,  a  movement  necessitated  by 
the  increase  in  motor  traffic,  which 
enhances  property  values  and  in  general 
adds  to  the  attractiveness  and  con- 
venience of  the  city. 

Clean  streets  are  a  civic  necessity, 
and  the  problem  is,  how  to  clean  safely, 
efficiently,  economically,  and  in  a  sani- 
tary manner  the  increasing  amount  of 
paved  streets  in  every  progressive  com- 
munity. 

Two  major  methods  have  been  ortered 
recently  in  an  attempt  to  handle  the 
situation.  First,  flushers,  using  water 
under  pressure  to  wash  the  streets. 
These  machines  are  costly  and  simply 
wash  the  dirt  into  the  gutters,  catch 
basins  and  sewers  which  are  expensive 
to  clean.  Water  so  used  greatly  reduces 
the  useful  life  of  pavements  and  cannot 
be  used  in  cold  weather.     The  method 


is  expensive  and  increases  traffic  ha/ar.i- 
from  wet  streets. 

Second,  several  rotary  broom  machii 
which    sprinkle    ahead    of    the    br<ji  id- 
have  been  oflFered.    These  machines  wi- 
the fine  dust  and  plaster  it  to  the  surhu 
of   pavements    to    dry    and    again    b''>" 
about.   They  leave  much  to  be  desired 

The  logical  solution  of  the  strcc: 
cleaning  problem,  in  all  its  varimis 
phases,  seems  to  be  the  vacuum  principle 
so  successfully  applied  in  the  small 
home  cleaners.  The  Butler  Manu- 
facturing Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
have  developed  and  oflFer  a  street  sweeper 
which  combines  the  scouring  of  a  speci- 
ally constructed  rotary  broom  with  the 
suction  from  a  powerful  fan.  It  is  said 
that  the  Butler  sweeper  handles  not 
only  fine  dust  but  heavier  litter  efficiently 
and  economically  on  all  classes  of  pave- 
ment. 

This  sweeper  is  being  demonstrated 
daily  on  the  streets  of  Cleveland.  It 
embodies  no  untried  mechanical  prin- 
ciples or  construction  and  is  very  simple 
in  operation. 

A  motion  picture  film  of  the  machine 
in  operation  was  shown  before  the  recent 
convention,  held  in  Chicago,  of  the 
International  .Association  of  Street  Sani- 
tation Officials,  where  it  was  received 
with  great  enthusiasm.  It  has  been 
endorsed  the  country  over  not  only 
by  engineers  and  street  officials  but  by 
the  medical  profession. 

It  would  seem  that  the  eventual 
method  of  street  cleaning  is  now  available 
in  a  form  fully  developed  and  should 
receive  the  attention  from  those  in- 
terested in  street  cleaning  which  such  a 
progressive  step  towards  cleaner  and 
more  dustless  streets,  so  well  merits. 
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MUNICIPAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MILK 

or  Should  Milk  Be  a  Public  Utility? 

By   Dr.  C.  L.  Blake,  Health  Officer  of  Richmond. 


I  first  want  to  thank  our  Executive 
Secretary,  Mr.  Locke,  for  giving  me  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  to  discuss  the 
problem  of  municipal  government  at  this 
meeting.  It  is  certainly  a  very  great 
privilege  to  be  able  to  present  a  paper 
before  this  convention  of  officials  from 
cities  all  over  this  state,  representatives 
and  delegates  from,  indeed,  almost  every 
city  in  the  state.  I  feel  almost  as  if  I 
were  speaking  to  the  radio,  broad-cast- 
ing over  the  entire   State  of  California. 

The  published  program  of  the  con- 
vention will  have  indicated  to  you  that 
I  am  to  speak  about  the  municipal 
distribution  of  milk,  and  from  a  new 
angle.  You  have  probably  never  thought 
of  the  distribution  of  milk  as  a  public 
affair  before.  It  has  always  been  in 
the  hands  of  dairies  and  creameries, 
and  as  a  municipal  idea  has  not  been 
under  consideration.  I  do  not  wonder 
particularly  at  that,  because  at  the  last 
State  election,  municipal  public  utilities 
received  such  a  knockout  that  one  is 
almost  afraid  to  say  anything  upon  the 
subject.  Still,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
present  to  you  this  somewhat  novel 
idea  of  a  public  utility. 

At  first  thought  almost  all  city  officials 
are  prone  to  think  that  for  a  city  to 
operate  a  creamery  or  to  make  milk  a 
public  utility  is  a  foolish  idea.  When 
a  new  idea  arrives  we  first  laugh,  then 
condemn  and  then  adopt.  Why  should 
not  a  city  have  its  own  pasteurizing 
plant  or  why  should  milk  not  be  a  public 
utility?  What  is  a  public  utility?  A  public 
utility  is  planned  and  formed  for  the 
express  purpose  of  giving  our  citizens 
some  commodity  that  is  in  common 
use    by    everybody    at    a    cheaper    rate 


than  any  private  individual,  company 
or  corporation  can  possibly  give  the 
same  commodity.  It  should  be  operated 
not  for  a  profit  but  to  render  service  and 
in  this  particular  case  to  give  pure  milk 
to  our  children  and  families. 

That  is  why  we  have  made  a  public 
utility  of  gas,  electricity,  hydro-electric 
power,  water  and  even  street  cars.  I 
think  San  Francisco  is  the  only  city  in 
the  country  that  has  been  able  to  keep 
its  car  fare  down  to  five  cents  and  that 
only  because  of  municipal  competition. 
Otherwise  it  would  probably  have  been 
eight  or  ten  cents.  The  people  of  that 
city  have  saved  in  car  fare  alone  enough 
to  pay  part  of  their  taxes. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  the  saving 
to  the  people  of  Los  Angeles  in  water 
bills  by  having  their  own  city  water. 
They  have  converted  that  district  into 
a  veritable  Garden  of  Eden  and  the 
residents  have  planted  trees,  flowers  and 
vegetable  gardens.  Where  the  water  is 
owned  by  private  corporations  it  costs 
so  much  for  water  that  people  cannot 
afford  to  keep  up  a  nice  garden,  much 
less  have  a  vegetable  patch,  as  it  is 
cheaper  to  buy  in  the  market  than  to 
try  to  raise  anything  yourself. 

In  recommending  that  the  cities  handle 
their  own  milk  problems  I  do  not  mean 
for  the  cities  to  go  out  and  own  dairies 
and  ranches,  but  to  have  their  pas- 
teurizing and  distributing  plant  where 
the  milk  can  be  brought  in  by  the 
producer,  to  be  paid  for  not  by  the 
quantity  but  by  the  amount  of  butter 
fat  present,  thus  encouraging  the  pro- 
ducer to  produce  better  milk.  The  milk 
should  be  properly  pasteurized,  bottled 
and   distributed   under    the   observation 
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of  a  trained  bacteriologist  from  the  time 
it  is  received  from  the  producer  until 
it  is  delivered  to  the  consumer.  We 
could  guarantee  milk  of  quality  to  every 
consumer  in  the  city.  At  present,  milk 
from  the  different  creameries  in  any  one 
city  may  run  all  the  way  from  3.0%  or 
less  in  butter  fat  to  perhaps  4.5%. 
Why  is  that?  Milk  normally  from  many 
cows  is  not  likely  to  vary  to  that  extent. 
People  tell  us  the  milk  is  watered  or 
skimmed  milk  is  added.  It  seems  as 
though  there  must  be  some  manipula- 
tion somewhere.  Some  say  they  cannot 
use  cow's  milk  but  are  compelled  to 
use  canned  milk. 

The  housewives  all  over  the  country 
are  complaining  about  the  high  cost  of 
milk.  Perhaps  they  are  right.  The 
creamery  pays  the  producer  16  cents  a 
gallon  or  4  cents  a  quart  and  he  sells  it 
for  13  cents  a  quart,  a  difference  of  9 
cents  a  quart,  36  cents  a  gallon  or  $360 
per  1,000  gallons,  which  is  the  amount 
of  milk  consumed  by  a  city  of  about 
15,000  population.  It  does  not  cost 
any  more  to  pasteurize  1,000  gallons 
of  milk  than  it  does  50  gallons.  It  all 
has  to  go  through  the  same  process. 
The  milk  should  be  heated  to  about 
140  degrees  and  held  there  for  not  less 
than  25  minutes,  then  rapidly  cooled 
and  bottled.  If  the  municipality  did 
this  we  could  pay  the  producer  20  cents  a 
gallon  for  his  milk  and  sell  it  to  the 
consumer  for  not  over  10  cents  a  quart, 
possibly  8  cents.  We  would  then  be 
accomplishing  three  great  ends.  We 
would  be  giving  the  producer  more 
for  his  product,  would  be  able  to  sell 
better  milk  at  less  cost  and  thus  en- 
courage its  use  more  than  at  present, 
and  lastly  we  would  guarantee  pure, 
safe  milk  with  no  chance  for  epidemics 
of  scarlet  fever,  typhoid  fever,  diph- 
theria or  tuberculosis.  Milk  is  the 
greatest  food  we  have  but  the  families 


who   need   it   most   cannot   afford   it  on 
account  of  the  high  price. 

What  is  being  done  in  the  schools? 
They  are  getting  up  subscriptions  from 
various  clubs  to  give  undernourished 
children  only  one  pint  of  milk  a  day  and 
they  all  pick  up  in  weight,  get  stronger 
and  keep  tuberculosis  away.  Why  can't 
they  have  it  at  home?  It  costs  too  much 
and  that  is  just  why  milk  should  be  a 
public  utility.  It  would  give  everyone 
a  chance  to  have  all  the  milk  they  need. 
Milk  is  the  greatest  food  and  tissue 
builder  we  have  and  is  the  only  food  for 
children  under  one  year  of  age.  Why 
should  not  the  city  give  it  to  them  just 
as  cheap  as  possible  so  that  every  child 
can  have  all  they  require.  More  milk 
would  make  better  children,  healthier 
men  and  women,  and  a  healthier  nation. 
I  would  like  to  see  every  town  and 
city  have  their  own  pasteurizing  plant 
or  municipal  creamery.  There  should 
be  one  standard  grade  of  milk  and  that 
should  be  the  very  best  grade  it  is 
possible  to  obtain.  It  is  utterly  impossible 
to  have  only  one  grade  of  milk  in  a  city 
where  more  than  one  creamery  is  operat- 
ing, as  they  will  vary  all  the  way  from 
3.0%  to  4.5%  in  butter  fat.  They  all 
manage  to  keep  just  above  the  standard 
required  by  law  and  that  standard  is 
not  very  high.  Of  course  I  can  readily 
understand  that  it  would  not  be  a  good 
business  to  serve  milk  with  4%  or  5% 
butter  fat  when  the  law  only  requires 
3%  and  that  is  why  so  many  people 
complain  that  the  milk  is  watered, 
diluted  with  skim  milk  or  not  like  the 
milk  they  used  to  get  down  on  the  farm.  ' 
Certainly  it  is  not  and  why  should  it  ' 
be.  The  dairy  is  operated  for  a  profit 
and  why  should  they  give  better  milk 
than  the  law  requires.  j 

Then  another  thing,  milk  is  supposed      | 
to  be  sold  the  day  it  is  pasteurized,  but 
we  have  found  some  places  that  put  a 
to-morrow's    cap    on    to-day's    milk    so      j 
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that  when  the  consumer  gets  it  he  has 
milk  that  is  about  48  hours  old.  No 
comments  are  necessary.  Prevention 
is  infinitely  better  than  cure. 

Nearly  all  cities  give  a  good  deal  of 
money  towards  hospitals,  health  centers, 
county  and  school  nurses  and  other 
agencies  to  cure  disease.  Why  not  begin 
at  the  very  foundation  and  prevent 
disease,  giving  our  babies  and  children 
the  pure  milk  their  bodies  require,  then 
perhaps  we  would  not  be  in  need  of  so 
many  hospitals  and  clinics. 

Both  from  a  humanitarian  as  well  as 
from  a  money-saving  standpoint  I  can- 
not see  any  possible  reason  why  every 
city  should  not  own  its  own  milk  pas- 
teurizing and  distributing  plants. 

When  a  city  or  community  has  pro- 
vided for  itself  a  safe  water  supply, 
a  clean  pasteurized  milk  supply  and  an 
isolation  hospital,  then  communicable 
diseases  will  become  almost  unknown. 
(Applause). 

The  President:  The  matter  is  now 
open  for  discussion. 

Dr.  Hall,  Health  Officer  of  Sacra- 
mento: I  have  not  had  any  previous 
information  in  reference  to  this  subject, 
Mr.  President,  and  anything  I  may  say, 
of  course,  has  nothing  to  do  with  Dr. 
Blake  personally,  but  I  cannot  quite 
agree  with  him  in  the  ideas  he  has  here 
expressed.  He  asks  that  we  make  of 
milk  a  public  utility,  as  we  do  of  gas  and 
electricity,  and  it  would  seem  that 
his  principal  reason  for  that  is  because 
milk  is  one  of  the  best  foods  we  have  for 
everybody,  especially  for  children  under 
one  year  of  age.  I  grant  you  that,  but 
milk  is  only  one  type  of  food.  Dr. 
Blake  also  tells  you  that  in  the  different 
communities,  the  different  distributing 
plants  show  variable  food  contents  of 
the  milk  distributed  from  their  in- 
dividual plants.  I  can  also  tell  you  that, 
from  a  certified  dairy,  we  will  find,  in 
various    samples    taken    the    same    day. 


anywhere  from  3%  to  4>^%  of  butter 
fat  in  the  same  milk.    And  why? 

Now,  it  is  no  more  easy  to  control 
the  thing  as  a  municipal  affair,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  food  content,  than  it  is  for 
one  large  plant,  a  certified  dairy,  for 
instance,  to  control  that  content.  And 
there  is  no  use  in  trying  to  get  the 
community  to  do  it,  because  it  won't 
do  it.  Pediatricians  and  children  special- 
ists would  like  to  obtain  a  certain  definite 
content,  but  if  it  is  not  obtainable  by 
large  communities,  with  large  plants, 
it  would  be  much  more  difficult  in  smaller 
plants,  with  less  extensive  equipment 
which  the  smaller  town  would  have. 

The  doctor  also  told  us  that  they 
have  found  pasteurized  milk  caps  dated 
to-day  placed  on  yesterday's  milk.  Prob- 
ably the  health  officers  and  the  dairy 
inspectors  here  to-day  know  that  under 
the  present  law  we  are  working  under  in 
the  State  of  California,  there  is  no  such 
requirement.  That  was  taken  out  of  the 
law.  It  is  not  necessary  to  put  the  date 
of  pasteurization  on  the  cap  of  the  bottle 
of  milk  you  receive  at  the  present  time. 

The  question  of  watering  milk  and 
using  skim  milk  is  determined  by  bac- 
teriological examination  and  analysis 
in  the  various  health  departments  of 
the  state.  The  control  of  milk  as  a 
food  is  accomplished  in  a  greater  degree 
than  any  other  type  of  food  that  we  eat 
or  drink.  Milk  has  more  work  done  on  it, 
there  is  a  greater  expenditure  of  money 
by  the  municipalities  for  the  control 
of  milk  than  there  is  in  any  other  type 
of  food  you  eat.  At  the  present  time, 
the  police  power  is  given  the  health  de- 
partment and  health  officers  and  dairy 
inspectors,  which  gives  you  absolute 
control  of  the  type  of  milk  you  are  to  re- 
ceive. The  state  law  contains  a  valuable 
provision  in  the  requirement  that  milk 
shall  be  served  in  the  original  bottle 
in  which  it  came  from  the  pasteurizing 
plant,  in  eating  places.   That  assures  you 
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the  same  type  of  milk  in  a  public  eating 
house  that  you  get  when  it  is  delivered  to 
your  home  from  the  dairy.  However,  you 
will  always  find  the  small  town,  the  one 
without  a  dairy  inspector,  where  they 
will  serve  you  milk  in  any  way  they  see 
fit  to  serve  it. 

The  problem  of  the  price  of  milk  is 
apparently  the  only  real  big  reason  why 
it  should  be  controlled.  The  competition 
that  you  have  at  the  present  time  as 
between  the  different  dairies,  creameries, 
and  distributors  and  pasteurizing  plants 
in  each  community,  keeps  the  price  of 
milk  as  low  as  possible. 

Those  of  you  who  have  anything  like 
municipal  garbage  collection  or  garbage 
control,  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
the  people  are  constantly  hitting  you 
over  the  head  with  a  gas  pipe  and  telling 
you  it  costs  more  now  than  it  did  before 
when  private  concerns  handled  it,  con- 
trary to  the  statements  made  originally. 
That  is  what  resulted  in  Sacramento, 
anyway.  It  really  seems  as  if  the  price 
of  milk  is  the  only  justifiable  reason  for 
any  scheme  for  making  milk  a  public 
utility.  But  if  the  distributor  is  getting 
too  much  for  his  milk  and  the  producer 
is  not,  I  fail  to  see  how  that  is  to  be 
regulated  by  the  municipality  or  any- 
body else.  I  don't  see  any  big  reason 
why  milk  should  become  a  public  utility. 
.And  I  think  most  of  you  willagreewith  me. 

Dr.  Wing,  Milk  Inspector  of  Oakland: 
Speaking  of  the  food  content  of  milk, 
the  difference  in  the  different  samples  of 
milk  and  of  those  from  the  certified 
dairy  that  Dr.  Blake  spoke  of,  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  difference  in  the  in- 
dividual cows  that  give  the  milk.  One 
string  of  cows,  whether  Durham  or  Jersey, 
may  give  you  4%  or  4}4%,  and  the 
next  string,  perhaps  of  Holsteins,  would 
give  you  2.9%.  However,  there  are 
dairies  that  do  standardize  and  put  out 
milk  with  4%  fat.  .After  all,  the  food 
content  is  not  absolutely  what  the  people 


should  be  guided  by  in  the  consumpti(.n 
of  milk.  The  protein  content  of  the  milk 
aside  from  the  butter  fat  is  just  as  im- 
portant as  is  the  butter  fat  when  it 
comes  to  the  consumption  of  the  proiliu  r 

Dr.  Blake  told  us  that  the  produicr^ 
were  receiving  16  cents  a  gallon  for  then 
milk.  The  dealer  is  paying  27  cents  a 
gallon  for  his  milk  in  Oakland  and 
Richmond.  The  producer,  it  is  true, 
receives  about  16  cents  for  his  milk. 
Some  of  the  difference  is  made  up  in 
transportation  to  the  city.  The  main 
portion  of  it  is  deducted  by  the  associa- 
tion for  overhead,  surplus,  and  other 
items  of  expense  that  the  association  has. 
If  the  producer  is  not  receiving  enough 
for  the  milk,  it  isn't  the  fault  of  the 
dealer. 

Dr.  Blake  says  that  one  man  can 
pasteurize  10,000  gallons  as  easily  as  Ir 
can  1,000.  He  can't  do  it.  In  the  fir^t 
place,  it  takes  about  45  minutes  to  huat 
the  milk,  and  about  60  minutes  to  bottle 
it.  Just  multiply  that  ten  times,  and 
remember  that  the  ordinary  milkman 
has  a  maximum  of  about  500— just 
multiply  that  ten  times  and  see.  .Also, 
you  have  the  breakage  of  bottles.  I  am 
not  speaking  for  the  dairyman  now, 
but  I  want  to  put  you  right  on  a  few 
facts.  You  have  the  loss  of  bottles.  The  . 
average  housewife  will  use  a  milk  bottle 
to  put  her  jams  and  jellies  in,  and  you 
find  them  around  the  gasoline  stations 
full  of  gasoline — gasoline  and  oil,  and 
you  find  about  5%  of  them  around  the 
garbage  dump,  going  into  the  ash  barrels 
as  breakage.  There  is  a  loss  of  money 
that  way. 

I  am  in  perhaps  a  little  different 
situation  than  some — some  years  ago 
I  was  a  milk  dealer  myself.  .And  I  know 
that  the  loss  of  bottles  is  an  important 
item  in  the  distribution  of  milk.  .And 
that  is  a  matter  you  have  to  consider 
for  the  distributor.    And  then  there  are 

(Conh'nurrf  on  pof  1*0 
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MUNICIPAL  HARBORS 

By  BoYi.E  Workman- 


The  harbor  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles 
was  discovered  during  the  year  1542. 
Two  hundred  years  afterwards,  or  to  be 
exact,  in  1781,  the  City  of  Los  Angeles 
was  founded  by  the  Mission  Fathers. 

When  the  gold  discovery  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  turned  the  tide  of  emigra- 
tion to  California,  Los  Angeles  was  a 
mere  pueblo;  and  at  the  location  of 
the  present  harbor  there  was  a  Govern- 
ment Reservation  of  about  forty  acres 
in   area. 

Dana,  in  his  "Two  Years  Before  the 
Mast,"  describes  it  as  a  place  where 
hides  were  rolled  down  the  bluff  and 
transferred  by  small  boats  to  the  vessels 
at  anchorage  in  the  bay. 

The  development  of  the  harbor  is 
the  relation  of  a  steady  march  of  events 
that  began  with  the  building  of  one  small 
pier,  until  the  United  States  Army 
Engineers  established  the  present  harbor 
line  in  the  year  1908.  From  this  latter 
date  the  work  of  building  the  harbor 
has  progressed  steadily,  and  what  the 
end  will  be  no  one  can  predict. 

The  present  breakwater  is  over  11,000 
feet  long  and  was  built  by  the  United 
States  Government  at  the  cost  of  over 
three  million  dollars  and  contains 
2,621,000  tons  of  rock  obtained  from 
San  Bernardino  County. 

In  1913  the  lighthouse  was  con- 
structed at  a  cost  of  $50,000.  It  stands 
73  feet  above  low  water  level  and  has  a 
light  that  is  visible  for  a  distance  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  miles. 

The  United  States  Government  placed 
its  stamp  of  approval  on  the  harbor  by 
selecting  Point  Firmin   for  the  erection 


of  the  defense  works  known  as  Fort 
McArthur,  an  area  of  one  hundred  acres. 

There  is  also  a  Government  Reserva- 
tion of  forty-one  acres  set  aside  by  the 
early  Mexican  Government  for  public 
purposes. 

Closely  identified  with  the  history  of 
the  progress  of  the  harbor  is  the  history 
of  the  incorporation  and  development 
of  the  harbor  cities,  San  Pedro  and 
Wilmington. 

In  the  year  1906  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles  acquired  a  strip  of  land  one-half 
mile  wide  by  eighteen  miles  long,  reaching 
to  the  city  limits  of  Wilmington  and 
San  Pedro,  as  the  first  step  toward  the 
consolidation  of  the  city  with  the  rapidly 
growing  harbor  towns.  The  consolidation 
of  these  municipalities  took  place  three 
years  later,  and  by  this  act  the  port 
was  brought  within  the  boundary  and 
control  of  the  greater  municipality. 
At  this  point  begins  the  real  history  of 
the  development  of  the  present  harbor. 
One  of  the  first  steps  was  the  relinquish- 
ment by  the  State  of  California  to  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles  of  its  control  over 
the  tidelands  and  swamplands  about 
the  harbor.  Thereby  Los  Angeles 
became  invested  with  power  over  the 
operation  and  development  of  the  port, 
subject  to  the  private  interests  repre- 
sented by  grants  to  individuals  and 
corporations  previous  to  the  year  1908. 

At  the  time  Los  Angeles  assumed 
charge  of  the  harbor  the  greatest  depth 
was  thirty  feet,  and  there  were  3,600 
feet  available  for  vessels  of  that  draft. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  a  frontage 
of  38,530  feet  for  vessels  of  thirty-foot 
draft,   9,680   feet   for   vessels   of  thirtv- 
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three -foot  draft,  and  9,700  feet  has  a 
depth  of  thirty-five  feet.  The  rest  of 
the  frontage  varies  from  ten  to  twenty- 
five  feet  in  depth. 

It  might  be  said  that  at  the  time  of  the 
consolidation  the  public  owned  23% 
of  the  land,  as  compared  with  71  ^r  at 
the  present  time.  In  the  matter  of 
harbor  frontage  43%  was  municipally 
controlled,  as  compared  with  87%  at 
the  present  time.  At  the  time  of  the 
consolidation  the  public  owned  none  of 
the  18,755  feet  of  wharfage,  although 
6,000  feet  of  the  wharfage  was  con- 
structed on  public  lands.  To-day,  of 
the  34,832  feet  of  constructed  wharves, 
the  City  of  Los  Angeles  owns  16,748 
feet.  In  addition  thereto,  12,878  feet 
of  privately  built  wharves  will  revert 
to  public  ownership  upon  the  expiration 
of  existing  franchises  and  permits. 

DEVELOPMENT 

Little  can  be  definitely  stated  as  to 
the  plans  for  future  development.  The 
Harbor  Commission  has,  of  course, 
certain  definite  plans  covering  prescribed 
areas.  There  is  under  consideration  at 
the  present  time  a  plan  whereby  it  is 
hoped,  with  the  assistance  of  some  of  the 
foremost  engineers  and  marine  authori- 
ties in  connection  with  the  authorities  of 
the  Federal  Government,  to  perfect  a 
plan  of  construction  that  will  cover  the 
inner  and  outer  harbor,  embrace  the 
extension  of  the  present  breakwater  and 
provide  for  the  development  of  the 
harbor  for  a  period  of  at  least  twenty 
years.  In  the  meantime  the  work  of 
development  is  progressing  steadily. 
These  plans  embrace  the  reclamation  of 
850  acres  of  land  located  north  and  east 
of  the  West  Basin;  also  certain  acres  of 
the  East  Basin  and  Terminal  Island. 
The  largest  project  under  development 
at  the  present  time  is  the  widening  of 
the  main  channel  to  one  thousand  feet, 
the  dredging  and  construction  of  three 


large  slips  on  the  Terminal  side  of  the  \ 
channel,  and  the  building  of  modern  « 
docks  and  wharves  at  the  latter  point. 

CONSTRUCTION 

The   total   cost   of  construction    from  n 

1909  to  June  30,  1922  amounts  in  round  ( 

figures    to    $8,737,000.       These    figures  i 

do    not    include    real    estate    valuations,  .j 

properties    built    by    lessees    and    being  i| 

purchased  by  the  city  through  deferred  j 

payments;  nor  do  they   include  certain  ,- 

intangible    assets    that    are    bound     to  ; 

accrue,  owing  to  new  construction  and  i 
development. 

All  the  facilities  that  have  been  con-  , 

structed  and  are  controlled  by  the  City  | 

of   Los    Angeles    have    been    of   a    very  | 

substantial    character.       They    conform  i 

in    type    to    those    commonly    used    in  I 

other  ports,  but  there  has  been  a  con-  i 

stant  endeavor  to  build  attractively,  so  ; 

that  the  eye  may  be  pleased,  while  at  I 
the  same  time  the  public  may  be  served. 

The  majority  of  the  wharf  construe-  i 
tion  is  on  a  creosote  pile  foundation,  i 
with  substantial  floor  systems,  with  ( 
white  cedar  decking.  In  other  places  i 
reinforced  concrete  piles  are  surmounted  I 
by  reinforced  concrete  deck  systems,  i 
The  wharves  are  surmounted  by  transit  i 
sheds  of  modern  type,  constructed  of  | 
steel,  timber  and  concrete,  with  fire-proof  i 
walls.  The  matter  of  increasing  the  i 
capacity  of  the  water  frontage  by  the  i 
construction  of  additional  stories  to  : 
these  sheds,  and  the  erection  of  freight  ^ 
handling  devices,  is  receiving  the  careful 
consideration  of  the  Engineering  Depart- 
ment at  the  present  time.  ; 

The  whole  plan  of  development,  while  i 

it  has  not,  as  we  have  before  said,  been  i 

definitely  determined,  tends  toward  the  \ 

construction    of  a    harbor    that    will    be  ] 

second   to  none   in   the  world,  and   will  i 

provide  for  the  commercial  needs  of  a  I 

city  of  two  million  inhabitants  and  the  i 

(Conlinutd  on  pafi  S97)  , 
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ACCOUNTING  SYSTEMS 
FOR  MUNICIPALLY-OWNED  UTILITIES 

By  George  H.  Wood,  Controller  of  Accounts,  City  of  Pasadena,  Calif. 


The  Uniform  Classification  of  Accounts 
for  electric  and  water  corporations,  as 
prescribed  by  the  Railroad  Commission 
of  the  State  of  California,  is  in  general 
use  by  municipal  light  and  water  utilities 
throughout  this  state. 

It  is  obvious  that,  in  order  to  make 
comparison  between  the  financial  trans- 
actions of  any  two  or  more  organizations, 
the  figures  must  be  reduced  to  a  common 
factor  and  that  the  same  group  of 
expense  or  revenue  items  shall  be  identi- 
cal in  classification.  Section  48  of  the 
Laws  of  1911,  known  as  the  Public 
Utilities  Act,  in  effect  March  23rd,  1912, 
provides  that  the  Railroad  Commission 
shall  have  power  to  establish  a  system 
of  accounts  to  be  kept  by  all  public 
utilities  subject  to  its  jurisdiction.  In 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section  the  Railroad  Commission  has 
prescribed  a  uniform  classification  of 
accounts  for  electric  corporations,  water 
corporations  and  gas  corporations. 

Corporations  may  extend  the  divisions 
of  any  or  all  of  the  accounts  shown 
therein,  in  order  to  meet  their  individual 
requirements,  provided  that  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  accounts  is  not  impaired 
and  that  the  title  and  purpose  of  any 
accounts  so  raised  shall  first  be  filed 
with  the  Railroad  Commission.  Under 
this  plan  the  Railroad  Commission  is 
at  all  times  in  a  position  to  know  the 
existing  needs  of  the  various  corpora- 
tions and  to  modify  the  procedure  when 
necessary. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  municipally-owned  utilities  actually 
show  a  surplus  when  their  accounts  are 
maintained    on    the    same    classification 


as  that  of  the  privately-owned  utilities, 
namely,  the  uniform  system  outlined 
by  the  Railroad  Commission;  and  also 
that,  upon  careful  investigation  and 
report  of  reliable  auditors  these  figures 
are  proven  to  be  true  and  correct;  the 
statement  that  the  low  rates  of  munici- 
pally-owned utilities  are  obtained  through 
manipulation  of  accounts  and  transfer 
of  funds  must  be  incorrect. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  the  low 
rates  of  municipally-owned  utilities,  a 
few  of  which  I  will  mention  before 
taking  up  the  various  methods  of  handling 
the  detailed  accounting.  For  example, 
to  start  a  public  utility  one  must  have 
cash.  This  is  generally  obtained  through 
the  floating  of  bonds.  The  interest  rate 
for  municipal  bonds,  varies  from  4  to  5 
per  cent,  whereas  the  interest  rate  on 
bonds  of  privately-owned  utilities  ranges 
from  6  to  8  per  cent.  Municipal  bonds 
are  generally  retired  serially  so  that 
interest  payments  are  reduced  every 
year,  whereas  corporation  bonds  are 
not  retired  until  the  end  of  the  term 
and  even  then  it  is  customary  to  issue 
new  bonds  to  refund  the  ones  which 
then  expire^ — the  privately-owned  utili- 
ties, therefore,  paying  from  6  to  8  per 
cent  on  the  total  bonded  indebtedness 
for  the  full  life  of  the  bonds. 

Municipal  utilities  are  also  relieved 
of  state  taxes  which  are  1}4  per  cent  of 
the  gross  receipts  of  the  corporations; 
federal  taxes,  which  are  10  per  cent  of 
the  net  receipts  in  1921-22,  and  the 
state  capital  stock  tax  of  $1.00  per 
share  on  the  market  value  on  the  stock 
issued.  If  the  Pasadena  Municipal 
Light   Department   had   been   compelled 
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to  pay  these  taxes  on  the  business  of 
last  fiscal  year  it  would  have  paid 
?87,767.61,  instead,  we  were  able  to 
use  this  amount  for  additions  to  the 
system.  Municipalities  are  not  required 
to  pay  cash  dividends  to  their  stock- 
holders but,  instead,  the  citizens  receive 
lower  rates,  or  the  surplus  is  either 
expended  on  the  duration  of  new  assets 
represented  by  additional  equipment 
or  the  surplus  is  placed  in  reserve  to  meet 
contingencies. 

Generally  speaking,  the  municipally- 
owned  utility  operates  with  one  main 
office  only  and  is  not  required  to  main- 
tain central  and  branch  offices,  thereby 
effecting  a  saving  in  overhead  expenses. 
Again  the  municipal  utility  is  seldom 
required  to  supply  rural  districts,  which 
in  the  majority  of  cases  are  not  pro- 
ductive of  large  profits.  However, 
municipal  utilities  do  share  with  pri- 
vately-owned utilities  the  burden  of 
growth  in  the  communities  served  and 
when  a  municipality  requires  cash  for 
extension  of  its  system  in  excess  of 
accumulated  surplus  from  earnings  a 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  its  citizens  must  be 
obtained  before  bonds  can  be  issued. 

In  February,  1922,  Price-Waterhouse 
&  Company  made  a  report  on  the  audit 
of  accounts  of  the  Bureau  of  Power  and 
Light  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  in 
which  it  was  clearly  shown  that  the 
earnings  of  the  Bureau  for  the  period 
June  30th,  1921,  as  a  whole,  were  suf- 
ficient to  meet  both  reasonable  deprecia- 
tion and  annual  bond  redemption  after 
covering  all  other  operating  expenses, 
tnus  proving  on  reliable  authority  that 
the  low  rate  was  not  due  to  manipulation 
or  transfer  of  funds. 

The  general  classification  of  accounts, 
as  prescribed  by  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission, provides  for  the  maintenance  of 
balance  sheet  accounts  setting  forth  the 
assets  and  liabilities  of  the  utility, 
dividing  the  same  between  fixed  capital 


and  tangible  capital  and  in  the  c.i- 
the  electric  corporations  these  cai  li.i 
accounts  are  further  divided  into  pn- 
duction  capital,  transmission  and  disrr: 
bution  capital  and  general  capital.  IIk- 
income  accounts  are  subdivided  into 
the  various  sources  of  income  and  t  he- 
expense  accounts  are  grouped  under  the 
headings:  Production  expenses,  trans 
mission  expenses,  distribution  expenses. 
commercial  expenses  general  and  mis 
cellaneous  expenses,  taxes,  depreciatii.n, 
etc.  Provision  is  made  for  clearing 
accounts  of  stable  and  garage  expense, 
shop  expense,  supply,  tool  and  engineer- 
ing expense,  etc.,  a  complete  description 
of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  unif<irni 
classification  of  accounts  prescribed  !>% 
the  Railroad  Commission  of  the  State  ot 
California,  which  can  be  obtained  from 
the  State  Printing  Oflice. 

The  accounting  for  any  public  utility 
necessarily  involves  considerable  routine 
and  detail  work,  as  the  greater  percentaue 
of  charges  are  small  and  affect  practicall\ 
every  householder  in  the  communit\. 

The  enterprising  municipality  avails 
itself  of  every  mechanical  convenience 
within  its  reach  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  purpose  at  a  minimum  cost. 

The  basis  of  charge  to  consumers  is 
from  the  meter  readings.  In  some 
communities  the  light  and  water  meters 
are  read  by  the  same  man,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  separate  readers  are 
used  on  account  of  the  difference  m 
location. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  this  con- 
vention for  me  to  outline,  briefly,  tlu 
method  of  billing  and  accounting  followed 
by  the  Municipal  Light  and  Power  and 
Water  Departments  of  the  City  of 
Pasadena. 

The  meter  reader  is  provided  with  a 
loose-leaf  meter  book,  in  which  is  entereii 
the  date  and  meter  reading.  It  is  his 
duty  also  to  extend  the  <iifference  be- 
tween the  present  and  previous  reading, 
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thus  giving  liim  an  immediate  check 
on  his  work,  as,  in  case  of  wide  variance 
in  the  consumption  he  would  immediately 
check  his  reading.  Upon  completion 
of  a  meter  book  it  is  turned  in  to  the 
billing  department  where  the  clerk 
prepares  the  bill  with  cashier's  stub 
attached  on  the  Burroughs  Adding  Ma- 
chine. By  this  machine  the  dates  and 
readings  are  listed  and  the  dirterencc 
automatically  figured  and  the  amount 
of  charge  is  obtained  from  the  rate 
chart  and  inserted  on  the  machine. 
The  biller  checks  the  consumption  shown 
by  the  adding  machine  against  the 
amount  shown  on  the  meter  book  and 
notes  differences,  if  any.  The  meter 
book  is  then  handed  to  the  ledger  poster 
who  enters  on  a  loose-leaf  sheet,  By 
means  of  the  Burroughs  machine,  the 
last  meter  reading,  date,  consumption 
and  amount  of  charge — the  consumption 
being  obtained  from  the  figures  shown 
on  the  meter  book,  these  having  already 
been  checked  by  the  biller.  As  the  ledger 
passes  through  the  Burroughs  machine, 
the  amount  posted  is  automatically 
recorded  on  a  strip  showing  consumption 
and  amount,  light  and  power  being 
segregated.  The  customers  ledger  sheets 
are  contained  in  trays  or  boxes,  the 
sheets  being  filed  by  districts,  meter 
books,  streets  and  house  number.  Each 
street  is  numbered  and  this  code  number 
together  tvith  house  number  is  stencilled 
on  all  bills.  After  posting  the  ledger,  the 
biller  and  ledger  keeper  compare  the 
bills  with  the  adding  machine  tape, 
thereby  giving  an  immediate  check  on 
the  accuracy  of  both  operators  and 
establishing  a  correct  total  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  bookkeeper.  At  the  time 
of  checking  this  strip  the  house  number 
is  placed  alongside  the  amount  to  be 
used  in  checking  the  balance  at  a  later 
period.  This  strip  is  then  inserted  in  an 
envelope,  the  totals  being  entered  on  the 
face    of    the    envelope.        Concurrently 


with  the  checking  between  the  biller 
and  the  ledger  poster,  any  delinquencies 
shown  on  the  ledger  are  added  to  the 
bills  before  being  mailed.  As  the  light 
and  water  bills  for  each  district  are 
prepared  the  same  day,  the  light  and 
water  bill  for  each  consumer  is  mailed 
in  one  envelope. 

Payment  of  light  and  water  bills  is 
made  through  the  regular  cashiers  who 
handle  all  moneys  coming  into  the  city 
treasury,  including  taxes,  licenses  and 
miscellaneous  bills.  This  work  is  all 
performed  by  two  cashiers,  whose  net 
combined  average  and  shortage  for  last 
fiscal  year  was  less  than  $12.00. 

The  light  and  water  stubs  are  segre- 
gated according  to  division,  meter  book, 
street  and  house  number  and  the  daily 
recapitulation  of  these  is  forwarded  to 
the  utilities  departments  along  with  the. 
stubs  for  posting.  These  cash  credits 
are  posted  to  the  ledger  by  stamping 
the  date  paid  opposite  the  amount  of  the 
charge. 

Practically  95  per  cent  of  the  accounts 
are  paid  in  full,  but  in  case  of  a  partial 
payment  or  over-payment  the  difference 
is  recorded  in  ink. 

Interim  bills,  divisional  transfers, 
credit  memos,  refunds,  etc.,  are  details 
which  have  been  worked  out  satisfac- 
torily, but  time  will  not  permit  me  to 
discuss  these  now. 

The  balancing  of  the  consumers'  ledgers 
is  continuous,  a  recapitulation  being 
made  of  the  outstanding  items  and  this 
is  proven  against  the  controlling  accounts 
which  are  posted  daily  from  the  report 
envelopes  containing  charge  records  and 
also  from  the  daily  recapitulation  of 
receipts. 

The  method  of  ledger  posting  em- 
ployed by  the  Bureau  of  Power  and  Light 
of  Los  Angeles  is  similar  to  that  in  use  in 
Pasadena  with  this  exception,  however, 
that  on  the  ledger  sheet  the  previous 
as  well  as  the  present  meter  reading  is 
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shown,  and  the  cash  is  posted  on  the 
Burroughs  machine.  The  total  postings 
for  each  division  are  taken  from  the 
machine  and  recapitulated  on  a  book 
control  sheet.  These  postings  are  checked 
daily  against  the  cashier's  report  of 
collections. 

In  the  City  of  Glendale  the  billing 
and  posting  and  preparation  of  control 
sheet  is  performed  on  an  Elliott-Fisher 
machine  in  one  operation.  In  this  city 
the  light  and  water  meter  readings 
are  shown  on  the  same  sheet  and  the 
total  of  the  two  shown  on  the  bill, 
making  it  impracticable  to  separate 
cash  receipts  from  light  and  water. 

It  is  necessary  in  some  instances  to 
send  out  collectors,  for  example,  to  the 
sick  and  the  aged  and  other  places 
where  the  wife  cannot  leave  home  and 
the  husband  doesn't  return  to  the  city 
in  time  to  pay  the  bills.  The  collection 
clerk  enters  the  record  of  bills  to  be 
collected  upon  a  small  card  for  use  by 
the  collector.  If  uncollected  or  to  be 
placed  for  future  reference  the  card  is 
returned  and  filed.  Accounts  for  un- 
collectible items  are  filed  in  the  Kardex 
file  for  ready  reference.  In  the  last  fiscal 
year  we  only  had  to  write  off  for  bad 
debts  less  than  1-10  of  1%  of  the  revenue. 

Stores  accounting  for  municipal  utili- 
ties can  be  handled  upon  the  same  basis 
as  for  any  public  utility  or  organization. 
The  storekeeper  must  be  as  careful  and 
methodical  as  a  bank  cashier  because 
he  is  resvwnsible  for  goods  representing 
a    large    amount    of  cash. 

The  workmen  to  whom  these  goods 
are  delivered  must  turn  in  proper  records 


on  their  job  orders  the  use  of  all  materials 
placed  in  their  possession.  These  orders 
representing  material  used  should  l>c 
coded  so  that  when  the  information 
reaches  the  btwkkeeper  the  correct  ex- 
pense accounts  are  charged. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  complete 
and  accurate  record  of  all  properties 
be  properly  recorded  and  that  these  artr 
in  agreement  with  the  control  ledger. 
The  property  records  can  be  posted 
from  completed  job  orders,  or,  in  the 
case  of  the  purchase  of  lands,  buildings, 
or  vehicles,  the  posting  to  the  propert\ 
record  can  be  made  directly  from  the 
invoice.  In  the  case  of  water  mains, 
gas  mains,  or  electric  light  lines,  the 
engineer's  maps  should  be  in  agreement 
with  the  property  record.  This,  how- 
ever, applies  to  quantities  only  as  it  is 
not  expected  that  the  Engineering  l)e 
partment  would  maintain  costs  inde- 
pendent from  the  accounting  division. 

In  conclusion,  the  municipalities  o( 
California  are  greatly  benefited  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Uniform  Classification 
of  Accounts  as  prescribed  by  the  Railroad 
Commission  which  enables  them  to 
make  comparisons  with  other  similar 
utilities  and  forms  a  basis  for  practical 
accounting  systems. 

Comparison  with  the  activities  of 
other  cities  is  one  of  the  great  advantages 
afforded  by  the  conventions  of  the 
League  of  California  Municipalities  which 
enable  an  interchange  of  ideas  between 
the  municipal  officers  of  the  entire  State 
of  California,  leading  to  successful 
municipal  management,  operation  and 
accounting. 
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Tree   Planting   and    its    Relation    to 
Municipal  Progress 

By    VV.    R.    Mitchell   of  I^s   Angeles. 


We  have  just  listened  to  a  most  in- 
teresting discussion  of  one  phase  of  the 
relation  or  possible  relation  between 
municipal  government  and  those  things 
which  affect  our  daily  lives.  I  would 
now  like  to  discuss  with  you  the  relation 
of  tree  planting  to  municipal  progress. 

Show  me  the  man  or  woman  who  loves 
the  tree,  and  I  will  show  you  a  real  man 
or  woman.  What  a  wonderful  poem  is 
the  tree!  I  would  like  to  have  you 
become  interested  with  me  in  having 
beautiful  parks  in  our  cities.  Why 
should  we  not  have  them?  There  are  no 
cities  in  the  country  that  can  compare 
with  the  cities  of  California  for  an  all- 
the-year-round  life  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs  in  our  parks.  So  that  we  in 
California  can  gain  a  very  great  deal  by 
the  proper  care  of  our  trees,  and  their 
propagation  in  our  parks  and  in  our 
streets. 

The  tree  has  a  tremendous  effect  upon 
the  life  of  the  community.  If  you  will 
but  think  of  different  communities  that 
you  each  know,  some  of  them  in  which 
the  tree  is  favored  and  cared  for,  and 
others  in  which  no  particular  thought 
seems  to  be  given  it,  you  will  at  once 
realize  this  fact.  Great  strides  have 
been  made  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
in  the  care  and  growth  of  ornamental 
trees.  And  this  means  care  in  the  soil, 
the  irrigation,  the  drainage.  Above  all, 
it  means  a  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
him  who  is  to  take  care  of  the  trees  and 
the  shrub,  how  it  lives  and  how  best 
it  thrives. 

Trees  should  be  studied  as  to  their 
habits,  and  particularly  as  to  their 
habitat.  It  is  as  important  to  know  what 
a  tree  should  have  for  dinner,  as  it  is 


what  a  human  being  should  have  for 
dinner.  Take  the  homely  alfalfa,  and 
how  many  men  know  how  best  it  grows. 
I  remember  once  going  to  an  alfalfa 
field,  and  I  told  them  I  would  just  like 
to  see  some  of  the  things  on  the  roots 
of  the  alfalfa,  and  so  I  put  three  fellows 
digging.  Those  men  learned  more  in  an 
hour  that  day  about  how  to  grow  alfalfa 
than  they  had  ever  known.  It  is  im- 
portant to  know  the  chemistry  of  the 
soil,  so  that  we  may  have  the  right  soil 
for  given  trees.  There  has  been  a  very 
great  development  in  that  direction  and 
to-day  the  chemistry  of  plant  life,  the 
chemistry  of  soil,  the  physics  of  soil 
are  sciences  that  are  being  pursued,  as 
they  should. 

I  want  to  be  brief  this  morning,  and 
just  bring  out  a  point  or  two.  I  want  to 
ask,  too,  whether  you  officials  are  alive 
to  the  wonderful  advantages  of  trees 
in  your  parks  and  along  your  streets? 
And  if  you  are,  are  you  likewise  alive 
to  the  necessity  of  a  very  careful  study 
of  the  whole  subject  of  tree  life,  in  order 
to  get  the  best  out  of  your  efforts?  We 
are  not  utilizing,  as  I  see  it,  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  treatment  of  tree  life  in 
our  cities  in  California.  And  in  any  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  we  must  come 
back  again  to  the  matter  of  the  necessity 
of  a  knowledge  of  plant  life.  We  must 
remember  that  the  roots  must  breathe 
as  well  as  the  shoots.  They  inhale 
oxygen.  And  we  must  pay  attention 
to  the  surroundings  of  the  roots  as  well 
as  the  surroundings  of  the  shoots.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  the  shoots 
are  concerned,  are  you  going  to  plant 
your  trees  so  close  together  that  they 
cannot  get  the  necessary  sunshine? 
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The  physiology  of  the  tree  is  a  most 
interesting  study,  and  if  I  can  induce 
you  to  take  it  up,  I  shall  be  gratified. 
You  must  remember,  for  instance,  that 
plants  get  water  only  by  their  roots; 
they  lose  much  by  their  shoots.  So  all 
the  surface  sprinkling  on  the  dirt  or 
even  on  the  lawns  is  not  the  right  way. 
And,  of  course,  the  physioU)gy  of  all 
plants  is  not  alike.  I  am  reminded  there 
that  the  most  important  root  of  all  is 
the  one  which  is  responsive  to  the  earth 
below,  it  is  the  primary  root.  The  other 
roots  never  take  its  place  successfully. 

So,  just  as  we  have  been  learning  to 
give  proper  care  to  the  children,  in 
order  that  we  might  have  better  men 
and  women  physically,  so  we  must  care 
for  the  trees,  to  the  end  that  we  may 
have  better  trees,  trees  adapted  to  their 
soil  environment  and  their  other  environ- 
ments for  the  future — that  is  the  charac- 
ter of  people  we  should  be.  And  as  we 
are  asked,  in  the  language  of  the  poet, 
to  lend  a  hand  to  humanity,  so  let  it  be 
with  our  tree  life. 

Discussion: 

Councilman  Turner  of  Sacramento: 
I  had  two  and  a  half  years'  experience 
on  the  Park  Board  in  Sacramento,  and 
incidentally  being  pictured  as  a  butcher 
of  trees,  I  would  like  to  inquire  whether 
Mr.  Mitchell  thinks  it  good  policy  to 
thin  out  standing  trees,  in  such  a  case 
as  where  elms  have  been  planted  16  or  18 
feet  apart — as  was  the  case  with  us^ 
to  take  out  every  other  tree,  and  in 
that  way  give  the  other  trees  a  greater 
space? 

Mr.  Mitchell:     Surely. 

And  when  the  trees  have  attained 
any  age,  as  I  imagine  yours  have,  the 
sooner  you  do  it,  the  better. 

Mr.  Graves  of  Hanford:  Do  you 
think  it  good  policy,  Mr.  Mitchell,  to 
plant  trees  in  the  parking  space  between 
the  curb  and  the  sidewalk?  The  City 
Engineer    of   our    city    strongly    recom- 


mends against  it,  and  is  urging  peopli- 
wherever  possible  to  eliminate  th. 
trees  and  to  plant  trees  alonu  t 
property  line.  That  tends  to  widen  fh. 
appearance  of  the  street  and  prevcius 
the  tearing  up  of  the  sidewalk,  and 
particularly  the  streets  themselves,  in 
the  matter  of  concrete. 

Mr.  Mitchell:  In  several  cities  of  tlu 
East,  they  have  done  just  that  thini; 
I  think  it  an  excellent  idea.  In  that  cun- 
nection  it  would  be  my  suggestion  that 
you  have  demonstrations  of  the  phm 
here  and  there,  and  call  attention  t- 
them.  I  really  think  we  should  ha\> 
our  trees  on  the  property  owner's  prop 
erty,  so  that  the  property  owner  will 
take  an  interest  in  them. 

Major  Kirkbride  of  San  Mateo:  It 
you  have  no  authority  over  the  pri\atc 
property,  as  you  have  not,  then  will  >ihi 
not  have  the  difficulty  of  one  property 
owner  planting  one  kind  of  tree  and  the 
next  property  owner  another  kijid  ot 
tree,  and  there  will  be  no  uniformir\  -: 
We  have  been  told  it  is  advisable  t  . 
have  some  uniformity  in  the  trees  >  ;i 
individual  streets.  But  supervision  ..t 
the  trees  to  be  planted  would  be  entirely 
taken  from  the  municipality  in  such  a 
case,  and  the  result  would  be,  a>  1 
view  it,  that  you  would  have  no  real 
parking  effect  at  all. 

Mr.  Mitchell:  That  is  an  excellent 
point  to  raise,  but  you  know  the  zoning 
system  is  an  after  growth,  it  is  not  the 
beginning,  and  with  that  idea  in  mini], 
you  have  to  take  things  as  they  arc. 
My  suggestion  is,  if  you  have  someone 
to  look  to  it  with  that  kind  of  authoritv, 
you  are  going  to  have  demonstration 
over  a  city  out  in  our  parks— con- 
siderable space  where  we  are  going  to 
have  the  matter  exemplified.  Some- 
body has  got  to  have  a  right  over  us  to 
look  after  the  beautification  of  the  city. 
But    I    say    again,    I    think   you    shouKl 
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The  Test  Highway  at  Pittsburgh,  California 

R\-    l.I.OVI)    Al.DRICH 

Highway    Engineer    in    charge    of   construction. 


After  giving  you  a  brief  synopsis  of 
the  Pittsburgh  test  highway  and  matters 
leading  up  to  it,  how  it  came  about, 
and  so  on,  I  shall  give  you  motion 
pictures  illustrative  of  the  traffic  tests 
there  made. 

The  test  highway  at  Pittsburgh  was 
inaugurated  by  the  Columbia  Steel  Com- 
pany early  in  1921.  Their  idea  in  the 
very  beginning  was  to  create  a  new 
market  for  a  special  reinforcing  bar 
which  they  hoped  to  manufacture.  They 
planned  to  build  a  short  section  of  pave- 
ment, including  only  sections  of  pave- 
ment with  reinforcing  in  them,  and 
naturally  they  thought,  by  subjecting 
the  roadway  to  traffic,  to  show 
which  one  of  the  tjpes  would  prove  the 
best  under  the  conditions.  The  layout 
was  not  acceptable  from  the  standpoint 
of  engineering,  and  after  discussing  the 
problem  with  them,  it  was  decided  that 
not  only  their  ideas,  but  the  ideas  of  all 
engaged  in  highway  construction  should 
be  embodied  in  this  road  test. 

The  manner  of  obtaining  the  ideas  ot 
the  various  engineers  constructing  the 
highways  was  through  a  questionnaire, 
which  was  mailed  to  everyone  in  Cali- 
fornia whom  we  knew  to  be  interested 
in  highways  and  the  design  of  pavement. 
We  received  answers  to  those  question- 
naires, some  150  answers,  as  to  their 
ideas  of  what  should  be  included  in  the 
test.  There  were  a  great  many  duplica- 
tions, but  there  was  one  outstanding 
point  in  all,  and  that  was  that  the 
opinion  was  unanimous  in  wanting  the 
test  highway  constructed  on  black  adobe 
soil,  which  we  finally  did. 

Evolved  from  these  questionnaires 
were     13     different     types     of    concrete 


pavement,  that  is  Portland  cement  con- 
crete, and  some  of  those  were  reinforced, 
and  some  were  plain.  The  site  for  the 
test  highway  was  adjacent  to  the  town 
of  Pittsburgh,  on  account  of  the  black 
adobe  soil,  and  we  started  construction 
in  May,  1921,  and  the  road  was  com- 
pleted the  latter  part  of  July  of  the  same 
year. 

Our  idea  in  the  matter  of  having  a 
proper  comparison  in  that  number  of 
types  of  pavement  was  to  have  them 
laid  on  a  subgrade  which  was  as  nearly 
uniform  as  we  could  make  it.  For  that 
reason,  we  exercised  great  care  in  making 
it  uniform  in  its  entire  length.  We  built 
the  subgrade  on  a  gentle  slope  to  the 
north,  and  for  that  reason  .it  would 
have  made  the  south  side  of  the  track 
in  excavation  and  the  north  side  in  fill. 
So  we  took  the  material  out  of  the  south 
side  to  a  depth  of  approximately  three 
feet  below  the  finished  subgrade  eleva- 
tion, and  then  put  that  dirt  back  in 
afterwards,  treating  it  evenly  for  the 
entire  length  of  the  track.  The  dirt 
was  placed  back  in  layers  of  approxi- 
mately 9  inches,  and  then  it  was  thor- 
oughly pulverized,  there  were  no  lumps 
left  in  it  larger  than  two  inches  greatest 
diameter  and  that  was  worked  over 
with  the  ordinary  disk  in  the  beginning, 
followed  by  the  straight-toothed  harrow 
and  Johnson  scarifier.  When  that  was 
thoroughly  pulverized,  we  put  water 
over  it  for  the  entire  length  of  it.  This 
water  was  not  sufficient  to  make  the 
soil  even  damp,  that  is,  it  didn't  appear 
to  be  damp,  but  we  got  on  it  a  twelve- 
ton,  three-foot  road  roller  and  rolled  it, 
and  levelled  it  in  the  weak  spots  with 
new  material.     After  that  material  was 
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in,  it  was  scarified  to  a  depth  of  about 
two  and  a  half  inches,  preparatory  to 
placing  the  next  layer  of  loose  dirt  upon 
it.  The  process  was  repeated  until  we 
had  about  six  layers  of  that  material 
packed  in  that  manner.  But  our  idea 
was  only  to  make  it  uniform. 

The  results,  finally,  through  the  test, 
showed  us  that  we  had  learned  a  great 
deal  in  the  preparation  of  the  heavy 
soils,  namely,  by  that  process,  that  soil 
was  made  impervious  to  water — the 
very  thing  that  we  all  have  been  wishing 
for,  but  have  not  been  able  to  establish 
heretofore.  With  the  water  standing 
in  the  side  ditches,  as  you  will  later  see 
in  the  picture,  for  a  period  of  four 
months,  and  in  some  cases  with  the 
water  as  high  as  the  level  of  the  pave- 
ment, on  the  inside  and  outside  of  the 
test  track,  that  water  did  not  penetrate 
laterally  more  than  a  foot  and  a  half  at 
any  point,  and  the  moisture  content  of 
that  subgrade  through  the  entire  period 
of  our  tests  did  not  vary  in  any  spot 
more  than  15%,  and  in  no  case  did  we 
have  any  portion  of  the  concrete  so 
saturated  that  it  lost  its  bearing  power. 

This  brings  us  to  this  idea  now — of 
course  we  would  like  to  see  it  continued 
further  out  in  actual  practice  on  our 
highways,  but  it  does  look  as  though  it 
is  necessary  to  haul  in  additional  ma- 
terial and  mix  with  our  heavy  soils,  in 
order  to  test  the  swelling  and  shrinking 
action  of  the  adobe.  You  can  treat  it,  as 
I  have  just  described,  at  a  very  nominal 
additional  cost  over  what  we  are  under 
now,  and  if  you  can  get  as  good  results 
or  better  in  that  manner,  it  looks  as 
though  it  is  the  thing  to  do. 

I  will  say  that,  in  fact,  the  subgrade 
that  we  had  there  was  as  good  a  sub- 
grade  as  I  have  ever  seen  under  any 
pavement,  and  for  that  reason  I  per- 
sonally would  quite  as  soon  build  a 
road  on   black,  heavy  adobe,  as  a  sub- 


grade,  as  on  any  soil  I  kno.w  of,  provitiin  j 
I  could  do  it  in  the  summer  time. 

We  started  our  traffic  on  the  9th  ot 
November,  1921,  after  the  pavement  had 
been  cured  thoroughly,  and  we  started 
with  two  lines  of  travel. 

I  might  say,  as  I  have  got  a  little- 
ahead  of  my  story,  that  we  secured  the 
trucks  for  this  traffic  test  from  t he- 
United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Roaiis 
and  the  California  Highway  Commis 
sion.  We  secured  40  trucks.  Most  ot' 
the  trucks  were  3>^-ton  trucks,  a  ver\ 
few  being  5-ton  trucks.  They  were  all 
loaded  with  pig  iron,  so  the  gross  weight 
on  the  four  wheels  was  l\i  tons  on  the 
start  of  the  test.  This  loading  was 
gradually  increased  from  time  to  time, 
until  the  loads,  during  the  remainder 
of  our  tests  were  23,800  pounds  on  the 
four  wheels,  which  was  the  maximum 
allowed  under  the  State  law. 

However,  we  took  a  great  many  tests 
of  different  types  of  motor  vehicles, 
including  almost  every  known  make  <>( 
truck  and  tractor,  and  both  two  and 
four-wheel  trailers,  in  single  trailers  and 
in  combinations  of  three  and  four;  also 
various  types  of  automobiles,  touring 
cars,  auto  stages,  purely  to  gather  the 
information  necessary  to  treat  of  the 
regulation  of  traffic  on  our  highways. 
There  were  so  many  things  that  we 
learned  regarding  the  various  vehicles 
and  their  effect  on  the  pavements,  that 
it  would  take  me  from  now  until  to- 
morrow to  give  you  the  detail  of  it. 
So  I  won't  burden  you  with  that.  But, 
as  you  see  the  pictures,  you  will  realize 
something  of  it,  and,  after  they  are 
shown,  if  there  are  any  questions  that 
any  of  you  would  like  to  ask,  I  would 
be  glad  to  attempt  to  answer  them. 

(Moving  pictures  shown.) 

I  want  to  say  that  the  traffic  com- 
pletely destroyed  four  of  the  sections 
by  the  end  of  January,  1922.  The  pave- 
ment   got    so    badly    broken    that    we 
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finally  had  to  discontinue  the  traffic  when 
the  weather  permitted,  and  completely 
repaired  ail  the  broken  area.  We  started 
the  traffic  again  the  last  of  May,  1922, 
with  the  two  lines  of  traffic  as  in  the 
beginning,  and  continued  that  way  until 
the  last  of  July,  1922,  and  those  four 
sections  which  originally  went  out  dis- 
integrated again,  that  is,  the  portions 
that  were  not  repaired.  Then,  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  could  not  have  any 
effect  on  the  other  nine  sections,  we 
decided  to  put  on  a  final  test  there  in 
the  form  of  traffic  that  would  break 
them  up.  That  is  to  say,  this  traffic 
having  no  effect  on  those  nine  sections, 
and  it  being  very  expensive  to  run  the 
test — our  expenses  then  running  from 
four  to  five  hundred  dollars  a  day — we 
decided  that  the  best  thing  to  do  would 
be  to  get  a  load  sufficiently  heavy  to 
simply  make  a  short  job  of  it.  So  we 
found  a  two-wheeled  trailer  and  it  was 
said  that  it  had  a  rated  capacity  of  50 
tons  on  the  two  wheels,  which  sounded 
all  right.  We  took  it  up  there  and  we 
connected  it  up  to  an  ordinary  3>^-ton 
truck,  and  put  a  15-ton  load  on  it.  We 
went  around  the  track  with  no  trouble 
at  all.  I  might  say  that  the  tires  were 
ten  inches  in  width,  steel  tires  on  solid 
wood  wheels.  The  steel  tires  started  to 
cause  abrasion  on  the  surface  of  the 
concrete.  Up  to  that  time,  there  had 
been  no  surface  wear  whatever  under 
the  rubber  tired  traffic.  But  these  steel 
tires  with  the  15-ton  load  did  start 
abrasion.  So  we  jumped  the  load  to 
30  tons,  and  when  we  got  through 
30  tons  on  the  two  wheels,  it  started  to 
go  through  those  same  four  sections  in 
places.  In  the  meantime,  we  were  having 
no  effect  on  the  other  nine  sections. 
Finally  we  boosted  it  up  to  50-ton  load 
on  the  two  wheels,  which  gave  a  con- 
centrated load  of  5,000  pounds  per 
square  inch,  against  a  maximum  of  750 
pounds  per  square  inch  under  the  State 


law.  It  required  five  trucks  and  two 
tractors  to  pull  the  thing  in  those  weaker 
sections.  There  was  one  section,  a 
five-inch  section  that  the  50-ton  load 
went  through  like  a  piece  of  cheese, 
one  of  the  nine.  The  other  eight  sections 
were  not  affected  in  any  manner  by 
this  50-ton  load.  It  was  rather  interest- 
ing, because  in  the  five-inch  pave- 
ments, with  the  exception  of  one,  they 
did  not  withstand  this  load — one  of  the 
five-inch  pavements  withstood  it  very 
well.  But  with  the  others,  so  long  as 
you  could  keep  the  load  moving,  it 
would  roll  through  all  right.  But  if 
you  broke  a  cable  or  anything  for  a 
minute,  the  load  would  settle  right 
through  it,  clear  down  to  the  sub- 
grade.  That,  however,  was  a  test  which 
of  course  we  never  expect  on  any  of  our 
highways.  But  it  does  show  that  the 
remaining  eight  sections  were  entirely 
capable  of  resisting  such  a  concentrated 
load. 

Question:  May  I  ask  as  to  the  com- 
parative cost  between  the  sections  which 
broke  down  and  the  ones  that  stood  up? 

Mr.  Aldrich:  I  will  take  the  cheapest 
section  that  did  stand,  compared  to  the 
cheapest  one  that  did  not.  The  one 
that  did  stand  cost  approximately  15% 
more.  In  other  words,  that  is  not  a 
vital  point.  You  must,  of  course,  from 
the  very  beginning,  take  into  considera- 
tion the  preparation  of  a  sub-grade. 
When  that  is  done,  and  the  sub-grade  is 
properly  built,  you  can  design  a  pavement 
for  a  very  slight  additional  cost  over 
present  cost  and  yet  you  will  find  that 
it  will  last  you  many  times  longer. 

Question:  Were  all  of  the  nine  sec- 
tions reinforced? 

Mr.  Aldrich:  No,  they  were  not. 
There  were  four  sections  of  plain  con- 
crete. 

Question:  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  what  conclusion  he  came  to 
as  to  the  value  of  reinforcing? 
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Mr.  Aldrich:  We  came  to  this  con- 
clusion regarding  the  value  of  reinforcing, 
that  we  have  no  section  in  the  test  with 
the  proper  amount  or  proper  placing 
iif  steel  but  that,  with  the  proper  placing 
of  steel,  using  a  considerably  less 
amount  than  we  used  in  the  heavy 
sections,  it  would  be  superior  to  any 
section  in  the  pavement.  In  other 
words,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  value  in  the 
reinforcing,but  it  must  beproperly  utilized. 
Question:  I  would  like  to  ask  if,  as  a 
result  of  this  test,  the  State  Highway 
Commission  is  in  a  position  to  recom- 
mend a  type  of  pavement  and  reinforce- 
ment for  a  given  class  of  service? 

Mr.  Aldrich:  Yes.  I  would  say  that 
anyone  can  avail  himself  of  that  in- 
formation, and  will  be  in  a  position  to 
design  a  proper  pavement,  using  that 
material. 

Question:  What  thickness  of  pave- 
ment was  it  that  had  the  8-inch  anchors 
on  the  side,  and  what  benefits  were 
derived  from  that  method  of  paving? 

Mr.  Aldrich:  We  had  two  8-inch 
pavements  with  the  inverted  curbs  on 
the  edges,  and  one  was  divided  in  the  middle 
and  one  was  not.  ^^'hich  do  you  mean  ? 
Question:  The  one  with  just  the  two 
outer  edges — how  did  that  stand  up? 

Mr.  Aldrich:  That  did  not  have  the 
merit  that  we  expected.  The  two  in- 
verted curbs  in  the  monolithic  slab 
evidently  tended  to  anchor  it  too  much. 
It  developed  a  longitudinal  crack  for 
its  entire  length. 

Question:  How  did  the  six-inch  pave- 
ments hold  up? 

Mr.  Aldrich:    The  six-inch  pavements 
with  the  eight-inch  edge? 
Question:     Yes. 

Mr.  .Aldrich:  They  ranked  number 
one  in  total  credits. 

Question:  .'\nd  what  did  you  con- 
sider the  proper  placing  and  the  proper 
percentage  of  reinforcement? 


Mr.    .Aldrich:     I    am    afraid    I    cm 
tell   you   that  offhand.      I   will   tell    \ 
approximately,    based    on    our   obsirv 
tions.       We    used    that    same    shapt- 
Section  J,  with  a  thickened  edge  runn'v 
a    six-inch    slab    to    a    nine-inch    eciiji 
if  you  used  a  five-inch,  it  would  be  .m 
eight-inch   edge   tapering  the   addition :il 
distance,  two  feet  from  the  edge.    In  th:ir 
we  recommend  the  placing  of  transvirv 
steel  on  approximately  eight-inch  centf 
on    top    and    six-inch    centers    on    tl 
bottom,    alternating    with    every    otln 
bar,    and   stopping    18    inches    from    tli 
edge.     We  also  would  increase  the  longi- 
tudinal steel,  and  I  might  say  that  wi.- 
had   no  .sections  with  longitudinal   steel 
in,   only    as    tie-bars   on    the   edges — ut 
would    increase    that    with    nine    loniri 
tudinal    bars,    connected    with    five    nn 
either  edge,   three  on    top   and   two   <<n 
the    bottom.       That    would    make    ten. 
That  is  just  an  idea — I  could  sketch  it 
out  to  you,  however. 

Question:  Did  you  form  any  con- 
clusion, or  attempt  to  form  any  con 
elusion  as  to  the  desirability  of  having 
a  surface  coat,  an  asphaltic  coat,  (ir 
wasn't  the  test  designed  for  that? 

Mr.  Aldrich:  No,  it  was  not  designed 
for  that. 

Question:  Can  you  give  any  idea  as  to 
when  you  expect  to  take  a  test  witii 
asphaltic  cement? 

Mr.  Aldrich:  I  have  the  plans  ready, 
and  nine  months  ago  they  were  approved 
by  Washington,  for  continuing  the  tests. 
The  only  thing  remaining  at  the  present 
time  for  carrying  on  another  series  of 
tests,  is  to  have  a  trade  comparison 
between  black  and  white  pavements, 
similar  to  those  of  the  California  High- 
way Commission,  because  the  govern- 
ment can  only  contribute  through  the 
Highway  Commission. 

Question:  Has  the  State  Highway 
Commission   made  any  change  in   their 
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standard  design  because  of  these  tests 
and  since  these  tests  were  made? 

Mr.  Aldrich:  There  have  been  a  few 
changes.  They  have  laid  this  one  section 
in  some  localities  since  the  tests  were 
made.  It  is  rather  interesting  to  know 
that  they  carried  on  their  plans  for  this 
particular  section  eight  or  nine  years 
ago,  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  they  didn't 
complete  it.  It  was  first  used  extensively 
by  Maricopa  County,  Arizona. 

Question:  Did  the  longitudinal  crack 
develop  when  the  .'\rizona  section,  so- 
called,  started  to  thicken? 

Mr.  Aldrich:  It  did  not.  There  is 
where  we  would  look  for  it,  but  there 
was  not  a  longitudinal  crack  in  that 
pavement  at  that  point  in  any  place. 

Question:  Those  tests  seem  to  have 
been  made  of  a  thickness  which  carries 
a  very  excessive  load  of  those  which 
failed.  Of  course,  where  there  is  a 
lighter  class  of  traffic,  where  the  pave- 
mentwouldnot  be  subjected  to  such  heavy 
traffic,  it  might  naturally  be  made  lighter. 

Mr.  Aldrich:  Yes.  No  tests  have  been 
made  on  any  pavement  thinner  than 
five  inches,  to  my  knowledge — that  is, 
no  traffic  tests. 

Question:  If  you  take  the  cost  of  your 
reinforcing,  and  applied  it  to  increasing 
the  thickness  of  a  non-reinforced  slab, 
what  would  be  the  comparative  strength? 


Did  you  make  any  comparative  study 
of  non-reinforced  and  reinforced  slabs, 
on  a  cost  basis? 

Mr.  Aldrich:  In  other  words,  you 
mean  instead  of  putting  the  extra  cost 
into  steel,  put  it  into  concrete? 

Question:     Yes. 

Mr.  Aldrich:  The  only  comparison 
that  we  have  on  that  which  is  a  direct 
one,  is  a  five-inch  slab  reinforced.  The 
state  has  been  using  reinforcing,  3/8-inch 
bars  on  18-inch  centers,  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  pavement,  as  against  a 
five-inch  slab  reinforced  top  and  bottom. 
In  such  a  case,  you  will  readily  see  that 
the  one  reinforced,  as  I  have  described 
it,  in  the  center  of  the  slab,  has  no  effect 
as  a  reinforced  pavement  whatsoever. 
It  acts  as  a  plain  concrete.  In  the  com- 
parison of  those  two,  one  with  the 
additional  reinforcing,  as  given,  in  terms 
of  tonnage,  ten  times  the  service  right 
now  as  the  other  one.  The  difference 
in  cost  is  about  12%. 

Question:  Could  you  give  us  refer- 
ences? Have  these  tests  been  written  up? 

Mr.  Aldrich:  Yes,  regarding  the  final 
reports  on  the  tests,  they  were  off  the 
press,  and  I  would  like  to  say  to  all 
of  you  or  any  of  you  who  are  sufficiently 
interested  that  if  you  will  give  me  your 
names  and  addresses,  I  will  see  to  it 
that  you  get  copies  of  the  report. 


HUMILIATING  AMERICAN 
FIRE  RECORD 

American  fire  losses  after  tlie  war,  began 
to  climb  with  astonisliing  rapidity  toward  the 
half-billion  mark.  Last  year  they  reached  this 
point — reached  it  and  kept  on  soaring  until 
thev  registered  a  total  of  $521,860,000.  For 
$521,860,000  is  the  estimate,  made  by  the 
Actuarial  Bureau  of  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters,  of  the  1922  aggregate. 

This  sum,  as  retiring  President  John  B. 
Morton  reminded  those  in  attendance  at 
the  fifty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Board, 
rises  far  above  even  the  total  for  1906,  which 
was  swollen  abnormally  by  the  burning  of 
San  Francisco.  It  represents  the  largest  fire 
loss  ever  recorded  by  any  nation  for  a  single 
twelve-month.  Moreover,  no  great  conflagra- 
tion contributed  to  this  total. 

What,    then,    will    account    for    this    mon- 


strous figure?  .\re  there  in  operation  any 
laws,  natural  or  economic,  which  tend  to 
make  this  mounting  fire  loss  uncontrollable? 
Inflated  property  values  have  played  a  part 
in  raising  the  total;  likewise,  the  congestion 
of  population  in  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  cities.  But  losses  by  fire  have  greatly  out-- 
stripped  the  growth  of  population.  In  1912, 
for  e.xample,  the  United  States  Census  Bureau 
reported  a  total  population  of  94,410,50.3,  and 
the  per  capita  fire  destruction  was  $2.16.  By 
1922,  a  decade  later,  the  population  had  in- 
creased but  15  per  cent,  while  the  average 
individual  share  in  the  burning  toll  amounted 
to  $4.75 — a  jump  of  120  per  cent.  The  contrast 
between  this  figure  and  that  recorded  for 
Great  Britain  during  the  same  year — 72  cents — 
is  shameful. 

Inescapable,    therefore,    is    the    conclusion 
that    the    largest    part    of    this    humiliating 
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Ameriran  fire  record  in  1922  waa  the  product 
of  public  carelessneM.  Carele.-wnenti  in  America 
is  on  a  f(>K&nt>c  Bcale,  a  «cale  such  &»  could 
obtain  only  in  a  country  whore  the  memory 
ot  days  of  abundance  still  is  vivid— much  too 
vivid,  also,  for  our  immediate  and  future  ^ood. 
Our  vision  mistakes  a  shade  for  something 
palpable.  But  in  Cireat  Britain  and  throughout 
Europe  Renerally,  the  days  of  plenty  are  re- 
mote; they  departed  so  long  apo  t)iat  even 
the  tradition  of  them  is  misty,  is  almost  for- 
gotten. Loss  of  natural  resources  is  of  course 
a   deplorable    thing;   still,    it    is   not   without 


compensation,  for  protection  of  any  kind  of 
property  against  waste  by  fire  has  liecome, 
in  those  lands,  a  settled  nile  of  conduct  to 
which  is  iMirn  each  succeeding  generation. 
Every  man  feels  himself  to  I*  the  guardian 
of  what  remains.  So  it  must  l>ecome  in  America; 
and  it  will,  inevitably. 

Dismal  the  present  situation  appears,  but 
there  is  not  a  little  encouragement  in  the 
certain  knowledge  that,  without  the  vigorous 
fire  prevention  effort  of  recent  years,  the  1022 
exhibit  would  have  been  worse  than  it  was  - 
worse  by  many  millions  of  dollars. 


Cheap  EJectricity  as  a  Population  Builder 

A.  P. 


By  H 

How  does  your  city  stack  up  in  the 
way  of  rates  on  this  essential  factor  of 
modern  industry  and  home  life?  Im- 
agine the  constructive  and  community 
building  power  of  an  "ad"  such  as  the 
City  of  Toronto,  Canada,  can  use 
to-day,  like  this: 


Buy  a  Home  in  Toronto 

Do  Your  Housework  with 

Electricity 

One  Cent 

Will  Run  an  Electric 

Iron      1       Hour 

Washing  Machine 2    Hours 

Vacuum  Sweeper  3     Hours 

Cooking  Rate:     nine-tenths  of  Ic 
per  K.  W. 

House  Lighting:     2.2c  per  K.  \V. 
Rates    Are    Going    Down    Every 
Year. 

Come   to  Toronto,   City   of 
Efficiency 


Judson  King,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
in  an  article  in  the  Illinois  Municipal 
Review  of  September-October,  writing 
on  the  wonderful  strides  in  the  develop- 
ment of  hydro-electric  power  in  Canada 
says  in  part,  as  follows: 

The  Canadians  are  doing  it.  The 
Hamilton,  Ontario,  Spectator  on  Septem- 
ber last  issued  an  enormous  special 
edition  cracking  up  "Hydro"  and  carry- 
ing  "ads"    from    cities   and   towns   over 


Eastern  Ontario  boasting  about  low 
power  rates  to  trap  manufacturers; 
cheap  "domestic"  and  "commercial" 
rates  to  lure  business  men  and  home 
seekers.  They  brag  about  "dependability" 
of  service;  that  rates  are  not  "jumped." 
And  they  make  good.  Distressing,  but 
true.  Ontario  is  growing  in  population 
and  manufacturing.  Hydro  bonds  are 
top-notch  on  the  New  York  stock 
exchange.  Business  men,  big  and  little, 
are  solidly  back  of  the  system.  The 
promoters  who  had  the  vision  and  cour- 
age to  start  it  are  popular  captains  of 
industry,  needing  no  detectives  to  guard 
them. 

Will  the  cities  of  California  lag  behind 
in  the  municipal  development  of  this 
powerful  factor  in  modern  life,  hydro- 
electric power? 

The  City  of  I^s  .Angeles  furnishes  us 
with  a  close-to-home  example  of  what 
cheap  power  and  water  can  do  for  a 
city.  San  Francisco  now  has  at  least 
one  foot  on  the  highway  of  accomplish- 
ment in  this  direction  and  will  soon  be 
making  great  strides  to  catch  up  with 
her  rival  city  of  the  Southland,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  she  does  not 
become  mired  in  the  bog  of  private 
power  corporation  intrigue. 

We  cannot  blink  at  the  growing 
modern  trend  towards  the  eventuality 
of  complete  municipal  ownership  and 
control  of  this  utility.  Let  us  not  lag 
behind  the  times. 
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THE  BUTLER 


VACUUM 


STREET    SWEEPER 


The  vacuum  principle  combined  with  a  specially  constructed  seg- 
mental broom  insures  efficiency  of  cleaning  never  before  attained.  The 
BUTLER  cleans  the  pavement  thoroughly  whether  it  be  asphalt,  brick, 
concrete,  stone  or  wood  block.  All  manner  of  debris  is  picked  up  and 
REMOVED  including  fine  dust  and  heavy  litter.  The  BUTLER  is  simple 
in  operation,  rugged  in  construction  and  embodies  no  untried  mechanical 
principles  or  units.  It  institutes  the  most  economical  and  sanitary  method 
of  street  cleaning  ever  developed. 

The  BUTLER  is  a  civic  necessity.  Awarded  two  medals  of  honor 
at  the  San  Francisco  Exposition. 

Write  for  detailed  information. 

THE  BUTLER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

General  Offices:  12411  St.  Clair  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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West  Such  loads 
us  shown  In  this 
picture    are    the 


16,000,000  Tons  — Over  Resurfaced 

l^ayement  ^rove  Durability 

of  oAsphaltic  Concrete 

Resurfaced  in  1914  with  only  2  ]•  inches  to 
three  inches  of  asphaltic  concrete  on  an  old 
oil-macadam  base,  McAdam  Street,  Oakland, 
California,  has  carried  over  16,000,000  tons 
of  traffic  in  the  last  nine  years  — and  it  is 
still  in  excellent  condition,  without  having 
incurred  any  maintenance  cost. 

Similar  cases  throughout  the  Pacific  Coast 
States  have  convinced  experienced  highway 
engineers  that  durable  asphaltic  concrete  is 
the  most  desirable  type  of  material  for  re- 
surfacing old  pavements,  as  well  as  for  the 
construction  of  entirely  new  pavements.    ' 

It  has  been  conservatively  estimated  that  froin 
$6000  to  $10,000  per  mile  can  be  saved  by  resurfacing 
worn-out  pavements  in  place  of  laying  wholly  new 
construction.  Resurfaced  with  asphaltic  concrete,  the 
permanence  of  the  new  pavement  is  assured,  for 
asphaltic  concrete  is  adhesive,  insuring  a  thorough 
bond  with  the  old  base — waterproof,  preventing  seep- 
age to  the  subgrade  —  shock  absorbing,  tending  to 
protect  the  base  against  the  force  of  impact  —  and  it  is 
durable. 
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Other  things  to  he  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  the  cost  of  distribution,  besides, 
and  it  requires  a  very,  very  careful 
study  and  a  whole  lot  of  work  before  a 
person  is  entitled  to  reach  a  conclusion. 
Mr.  Norman  K.  Malcolm,  City  At- 
torney of  Palo  Alto:  I  am  not  a  doctor, 
nor  am  I  a  health  officer,  but  just  an 
attorney.  The  paper  that  Dr.  Blake 
read  a  few  minutes  ago  was  quite 
startling,  perhaps,  to  most  of  us,  in  this, 
that  it  threw  out  the  suggestion  to  us 
that  we  think  about  the  municipal 
ownership  of  a  food  product — milk.  I 
believe  there  is  a  great  deal  in  this.  I  am 
not  looking  at  it  from  a  dairyman's 
standpoint,  I  am  not  looking  at  it  from 
a  physician's  standpoint,  nor  am  I  looking 
at  it  from  a  health  officer's  standpoint, 
but  I  am  looking  at  it  from  a  business 
man's  standpoint.  We  know  what  the 
cost  of  milk  is.  We  know  the  cost  of 
taxation  in  this  state  for  the  inspection 
of  dairies  and  for  the  inspection  of  milk, 
and  we  find  it  is  a  -vast  sum  of  money. 
So  I  merely  venture  to  say  that  there 
is  more  in  this  municipal  ownership 
suggestion  than  we  have  been  thinking 
about,  and  that  there  may  be  a  large 
saving  of  money  in  the  municipal  owner- 
ship of  milk.  And  why  not?  We  are 
doing  these  things  with  other  municipal 


ownerships,  and  why  not  do  it  with 
milk,  and  perhaps  save  a  large  amount 
of  money  to  our  citizens?  I  say  to  you 
that  there  is  no  milkman, nodairyman  who 
would  dare  to  bring  impure  milk  or  milk 
with  water  in  it  to  a  municipal  plant 
where  it  was  being  pasteurized.  And  I 
repeat,  I  believe  that  we  would  save 
money  by  it. 

City  Manager  Ashburner  of  Stockton: 
The  question  of  making  a  public  utility 
out  of  milk  seems  to  me  to  be  leading  in 
the  general  direction  of  making  public 
utilities  out  of  beef  and  groceries  and 
other  foods,  as  well  as  shoes,  books  and 
clothing.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man who  has  just  spoken.  It  seems 
to  me  there  must  be  some  limit,  because 
a  city  can  no  more  go  into  the  distribu- 
tion of  milk  without  an  additional  ex- 
pense to  the  taxpayers,  than  it  can  go 
into  the  inspection  that  has  been  spoken 
of  as  to  cost.  In  my  opinion,  the  great 
loss  in  the  handling  of  milk  to  consumer 
lies  in  the  fact  that  you  will  find  on 
every  route  three  and  four  wagons  de- 
livering milk,  even  on  the  same  block. 
You  will  sometimes  find  four  or  five 
wagons  delivering  milk  at  the  same 
apartment  house  door.  It  is  a  reckless 
expenditure  in  the. delivery  of  the  goods 
to  the  people  that  is  costing  us  the 
money.  If  we  had  a  large  distributing 
company  in  each  community,  we  would 
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find  that  our  cost  of  milk  would  be 
reduced.  I  think  there  is  too  much  of  a 
tendency  toward  socialism  in  the  plan 
for  the  municipalization  of  milk  dis- 
tribution. 

Mr.  Sam  Greene,  Manager  California 
Dairy  Conference:  I  merely  want  to 
comment  upon  one  point  in  the  dis- 
cussion, that  of  the  cost  of  food.  I  take 
it  from  the  remarks  that  have  been 
made  by  the  preceding  speakers,  that 
they  consider  that  the  cost  of  milk  is 
high  and  can  be  made  lower.  Costs  of 
food  are,  in  my  opinion,  comparative. 
You  say  that  the  price  of  potatoes  is 
high,  or  that  it  is  all  right?  The  cost  of 
milk  to-day  at  20  cents  a  quart,  based 
upon  the  value  that  we  get  out  of  it  as 
food,  is  as  cheap  as  meat  to-day  at 
present  prices,  it  is  as  cheap  as  a  dozen 
eggs  at  48  cents,  it  is  as  cheap  as  other 
foods.  If  I  had  the  figures  at  hand,  I 
could  quote  them  exactly.  In  other 
words,  milk  at  the  price  at  which  it  is 
sold  in  anv  citv  of  the  United  States,  and 


particularly  in  the  cities  in  California,  is 
really  cheaper  to-day  than  any  other  food. 

It  may  be  possible  to  produce  milk 
and  distribute  milk  for  still  less  money 
than  it  is  being  done  for  to-day.  1  offer 
no  comments  upon  that  point.  But  I 
do  wish  to  point  out  the  fact  that, 
when  someone  says  people  cannot  get 
milk  because  they  can't  afford  it,  it  is 
because  of  a  maladjustment  of  their 
ideas  as  to  what  they  can  or  cannot  afford. 

Dr.  Blake:  I  did  not  mention  certi- 
fied milk,  because  that  is  very  high 
anyhow  and  is  out  of  the  question  to 
the  ordinary  consumer.  And  I  just 
want  to  add  that  the  great  object  of  the 
paper  was  simply  as  an  entering  wedge 
into  new  territory,  and  not  to  have  the 
league  take  any  special  action  on  the 
subject  at  this  time.  I  expected  there 
would  be  remarks  for  and  against,  just 
as  have  been  made  in  the  discussion 
here.  I  may  say  that  the  health  officers 
of  Alameda  have  taken  a  very  strong 
stand  in  favor  of  milk  as  a  public  utility. 
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Revised  1923  Street 
Improvement  Forms 


We  have  just  completed  a  most  thorough  revision  of 
all  our  legal  forms  in  connection  with  street  improvements  to 
include  the  changes  caused  by  recent  amendments. 

Street  improvement  is  now  being  performed  in  the 
majority  of  our  Cities  and  Towns,  and  the  intricacies  caused 
by  our  ever  changing  laws  only  increases  the  possibilities  of 
serious  legal  errors.  Our  forms  have  been  revised  and  re- 
checked  by  Attorneys  and  Street  Experts,  who  are  well 
versed  in  matters  of  this  kind,  and  therefore,  are  as  near 
perfect  as  possible  to  make  them. 

The  forms  are  very  complete,  all  legal  wording  being 
in  full,  leaving  spaces  that  the  various  Cities  must  fill  in, 
such  as  dates,  descriptions  and  numbers. 

We  have  put  these  forms  in  sets,  which  are  sufficient 
to  complete  one  street  proceeding,  or  they  can  be  ordered  in 
quantities  of  various  forms. 

Why  take  the  risk  of  errors  by  making  your  own  forms, 
when  ours  will  save  both  time  and  trouble. 

Order  one  set  of  forms  to-day,  and  be  prepared  against 
emergency. 
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(rantinuW  from  ptt  U7) 

the  fact  that  he  joined  in  the  petition 
to  the  municipality  requesting  such 
change. 

Rockriilge  Place  Q).  vs.  Oakland,  41 
Cal.  .App.  Dec.  42. 

TAXATION 

The  determination  of  the  question 
as  to  whether  certain  property  of  a 
public  utility  is  or  is  not  subject  to 
state  taxation  as  operative  property, 
is  committed  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  and 
when  the  local  assessor  fails  to  give 
notice  of  his  claim  that  such  property 
is  non-operative,  the  assessor  is  without 
jurisdiction  to  thereafter  assess  such 
property  for  local  taxation,  and  his 
attempt  to  do  so  is  void. 

Great  Western  Power  Company  vs. 
City  of  Oakland,  64  Cal.  Dec.  329. 

The  property  of  educational  institu- 
tions is  exempt  from  taxation  under  the 
constitution,  only  when  such  property 
is  used  exclusively  for  educational  pur- 
poses, coming  within  the  scope  of  the 
work  of  such  institution. 

Pasadena  University  vs.  County  of  Los 
-Angeles,  38,  Cal.  App.  Dec.  304, 
65  Cal.  Dec.  345. 

The  decision  of  what  is  the  correct 
valuation  in  the  assessment  of  property 
subject  to  taxation,  by  a  Board  of 
Equalization  within  the  limits  of  a 
reasonable  discretion,  after  due  hearing, 
is  final  and  conclusive. 

Cilobc  Milling  Company  vs.  County 
of  Los  -Angeles,  41  Cal.  App.  Dec. 
252. 

The  foregoing,  I  think,  covers  all  of 
the  decisions  of  general  interest  to 
municipalities  during  the  past  year. 
There  are  a  number  of  decisions  touching 
other  questions,  but  they  relate  to  in- 
dividual cities  only.  I  thank  you  for 
vour  attention. 
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begin  now  and  plan  ahead  for  the  tilings 
after  we  are  dead. 

Professor  Samuel  C.  May,  of  the 
University  of  California:  I  would  like 
to  call  your  attention  to  an  example 
that  I  happened  to  see  in  Minneapolis 
this  summer,  while  attending  the  Govern- 
mental Research  gathering  there.  There 
were  four  rows  of  trees  along  a  roati 
or  avenue  of  250  feet  in  width.  Each 
tree  represented  some  soldier  that  fell 
in  the  war.  I  don't  know  how  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  trees  there 
were  in  this  huge  stretch,  but  the  trees 
are  planted  and  each  one  has  a  name  of  a 
soldier  who  fell.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  illustrations  of  a  boulevard 
that  I  have  ever  seen. 

The  President:  By  whom  were  the\- 
planted? 

Professor  May:  By  the  City  of  Minne- 
apolis, I  believe. 

Mr.  Malcolm:  I  would  like  to  go  a 
little  further  into  this  question  of  plant- 
ing trees  between  the  curb  and  the 
sidewalk.  Many  cities  have  planted 
trees  indiscriminately,  and  it  interferes 
with  our  idea  of  a  beautiful  street  very 
materially. 

Mr.  Mitchell:  That  was  practically 
the  question  raised  a  moment  ago.  I 
shall  have  to  leave  that  to  somebod)-  to 


pass  judgment  upon.  You  will  have  to 
delegate  that  decision  to  a  horticulturist, 
and  give  him  authority  to  say  when  the 
tree  comes  out  of  there,  and  when  it 
does  not.  You  will  have  to  do  that  in 
some  way — there  is  no  other  way.  I 
like  Professor  May's  idea  concerning 
trees  representing  our  fallen  soldier 
boys.  I  have  given  away  trees  just 
because  I  love  the  parks.  I  think  if  we 
could  have,  say  in  Westlake  Park,  in 
Los  Angeles,  a  hundred  families  do  that 
thing,  or  50  boy  scouts,  50  families,  and 
get  trees  planted  there,  it  won't  be  a 
garbage  place  much  longer.  The  memorial 
tree  is  a  fine  idea.  I  got  that  idea  in  San 
Francisco.  And,  reverting  to  the  soldier 
boys,  I  believe  that  we  cannot  do  a  nicer 
thing  for  the  boys  that  are  gone  than  to 
plant  and  care  for  a  tree  in  the  name  of 
each,  with  just  a  little  name  plate  for 
the  son  or  the  brother  who  has  gone- 
it  is  better  than  marble. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  St.  Helena:  Tree 
planting  is  a  municipal  function  with 
us  in  St.  Helena.  We  have  in  our  tax 
rate  one  cent  to  pay  for  transplanting 
each  year,  and  also  have  appointed  a 
tree  planting  advisory  committee.  The 
thing  we  most  want  to  know  now  is 
how  to  plant  trees  so  they  will  grow. 
Some  four  or  five  months  ago,  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  State  Forestry  Bureau 
about  it,  and  our  Cit\-  Manager  planted 
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some  300  Arabian  Sycamore  trees.  1 
think  there  are  about  50  of  those  left. 
We  need  education  in  tree  planting, 
and  will  be  glad  to  get  information 
based  upon  which  we  will  have  better 
success  in  the  future  than  we  have  had 
in  the  past. 

Secretary  Mason:  It  does  not  seem 
to  me  Major  Kirkbride's  question  has 
been  entirely  answered.  He  wants  to 
know  how  we  can  compel  people,  if  the 
trees  are  to  be  planted  inside  the  property 
line,  to  plant  uniformly.  That  question 
suggests  this  idea  to  me:  I  wonder 
whether  or  not  we  have  not  been  mis- 
locating  our  parking  spaces  during  all 
these  years,  and  misplanting  the  trees 
in  those  parking  spaces.  Why  wouldn't 
it  be  better  to  locate  our  sidewalk  next 
to  the  curb,  leaving  the  parking  space 
next  to  the  property  line?  Wouldn't 
you  in  that  way  afford  an  adequate 
space  for  trees  and  in  effect  broaden 
the  street?  And  wouldn't  it  be  more 
convenient  for  the  vehicles  which  travel 
along   the  street   to  park   alongside   the 


sidewalk  next  to  the  curb  line,  and  also 
relieve  some  of  our  problems  of  street 
lighting  by  having  the  obstacles  to 
light,  coming  from  the  trees,  removed 
from  the  present  parking  space?  I 
think  our  engineers  and  managers  should 
devote  some  consideration  to  that  phase 
of  it,  and,  if  we  have  been  making  a 
mistake  in  locating  our  parking  space, 
the  best  thing  for  us  to  do  now  is  to 
see  how  we  can  cure  the  mistake. 

Mr.  Turner:  For  Mr.  Mason's  in- 
formation, that  very  idea  is  carried  out 
in  East  Sacramento.  The  sidewalk  is 
built  along  the  curb,  and  then  there  is  a 
wide  space  inside  toward  the  property 
line,  and  there  is  a  row  of  trees  five  or 
six  years  old  there  now,  and  we  have  no 
trouble  with  them. 

Mr.  Peck  of  Long  Beach:  We  have  in 
Southern  California  so  many  new  sub- 
divisions put  upon  the  market,  and  I 
assume  that  is  true  in  other  parts  of 
California  also,  that  the  question  arises 
as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  a  wise 
provision  in  city  planning  and  regional 
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planning  that  provision  be  made  in 
every  small  subdivision  of  at  least  five 
acres,  that  a  park  be  provided. 

Mr.  Mitchell:  In  Los  Angeles  we  do 
that  work  in  connection  with  the  City 
Planning  Commission.  There  comes  in  a 
wonderful  subdivision,  and  I  sit  down  and 
write  a  letter,  "Where  have  you  made 
provision  for  a  little  park  of  a  block  or 
so?" — teaching  people  how  to  do  it. 
Of  course,  one  of  the  big  things  is  how 
to  get  that  over.  You  people  who  are 
city  officials  surely  must  be  the  ones  to 
insist  that  that  thing  be  done.  The 
teachers  in  our  school  of  experience  are 
just  as  you  to  have  it  done — they  help 
to  educate  on  this  problem.  I  am  glad 
that  thought  came  up,  because  in  our 
city  planning  group — when  a  subdivision 
is  being  laid  out — there  is  just  the  point 
why  this  provision  for  parks  should  be 
made,  there  is  where  you  call  in  your 
horticulturist's  service.      Right   there   is 


what  I  might  call  your  ounce  of  pre- 
vention exceeding  a  pound  of  cures. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Corona:  Mr.  Mitchell 
referred  to  the  tap  root  and  its  im- 
portance. I  think  most  of  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  great  majority 
of  trees  that  we  buy  for  replanting  have 
the  tap  root  cut  off.  Mr.  Mitchell 
touched  very  lightly  on  that  point,  but 
I  think  there  is  more  to  it  than  most  of 
us  think.  What  effect  does  it  have  on 
the  length  of  the  life  of  the  tree  to  cut 
the  tap  root? 

Mr.  Mitchell:  I  was  a  little  afraid 
to  go  into  detail  on  that.  The  tap  root 
is  just  as  fundamental  to  the  structure 
of  the  root  system  as  the  main  stem  is 
to  the  shoot  system.  The  primary  root 
is  responsive  to  the  earth  below,  to  what 
we  know  as  earth  pull.  Some  day  we 
are  going  to  cultivate  the  ground  more 
deeply — we  are  only  cultivating  the 
surface  to-day.  When  there  is  deep 
cultivation,  of  course  the  tap  root  has  a 
better  chance. 
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"Lucky"  Baldwin's  Old  Home  Town 

These  views  of  First  Street  in  the  little  but  busy  town 
of  Arcadia,  California,  show  two  extreme  sections  of  a  road 
so  very  smooth,  so  perfect,  that  one  who  rides  thereon 
may  wonder. 

Connecting  the  heavily-travelled  Foothill  Boulevard,  which 
leads  to  San  Bernardino,  with  the  equally  trafficked  Huntington 
Drive,  this  further  example  of  the  efficacy  of  GILMORE 
ASPHALTIC  ROAD  OIL  BINDERS  shows  no  signs  of  wear. 

The  performance  of  GILMORE  ROAD  OILS  years  after 
they  were  applied  leaves  an  impression  of  absolute  consistency 
in   service. 
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[Conlinutd  from  poje  irj) 

development    that    is    incidental    to    the 
greater  Soutliwest. 

MUNICIPAL   I'KRMINAI. 
RAILROAD 

Inseparabiy  connected  with  the  phin 
of  a  municipal  harbor  was  the  plan  of  a 
belt  line  railroad  which  should  com- 
pletely encircle  the  harbor,  furnishing 
switching  and  transportation  facilities 
to  all  the  warehouses  and  wharves, 
thereby  making  it  impossible  for  any 
corporation  or  combination  of  corpora- 
tions to  control  the  harbor  traffic. 
Accordingly,  the  Municipal  Terminal 
Railroad  is  in  development.  It  consists 
of  roadbed,  trackage,  electrical  overhead 
construction,  cars  and  engines.  The 
road  is  composed  of  several  units  about 
the  harbor,  constructed  as  a  part  of  the 
water  frontage  development,  but  at 
the  present  time  connection  between 
these  separate  units  is  only  possible  b)- 
the  use  of  tracks  and  spurs  of  the  steam 
lines     and     electric     roads     serving     the 


harbor.  These  separate  units,  however, 
have  grown  until  the  trackage  exceeds 
twenty  miles,  including  classification 
yards.  The  operation  of  the  municipal 
road  is  made  possible  by  an  agreement 
with  the  Pacific  Electric  Railway  Com- 
pany, to  which  company  is  granted  the 
right  to  switch  its  cars  to  and  from  the 
municipal  tracks,  upon  the  payment  of  a 
pro-rated  tariff  to  the  city.  This  agree- 
ment has  resulted  in  a  gross  revenue  of 
over  six  thousand  dollars  per  month. 
It  is  hoped,  as  the  years  go  by,  to  acquire 
additional  rights  of  way  to  connect 
the  entire  system  and  place  the  city  in 
complete  control  of  the  situation. 
REVENUE 
Los  Angeles  did  not  possess  a  harbor 
at  the  opening  of  the  present  century 
and  for  a  number  of  years  afterward, 
yet  during  the  thirty-one  days  of  last 
July  there  was  a  grand  total  of  633  ship 
arrivals  of  1,650,000  tons.  The  figures 
show  an  increase  of  forty-three  arrivals 
and    a    tonnage    of    135,000    tons    over 
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BEAUTIFUL  LAWNS 

Easily  and  Economically  Kept  Beautiful  with  our  Modern 
Mowing  Machinery 

MOWERS  FOR  HAND-HORSE-POWER  OR  TRACTOR  USE 

H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO. 

52  Beale  Street                                                              San  Francisco 

\ 

r**fm^K 

^^iw^r 

WE    SOLICIT    MUNICIPAL    ORDERS    FOR 

VITRIFIED  CLAY  SEWER  PIPE  AND 
(^^^         FERGUSON  SEGMENT  SEWER  BLOCKS  ,f-p^^=^ 

^^^^^  THE  PACIFIC  CLAY  PRODUCTS,  INC.  ^^^^'^ 

600  AMERICAN  BANK  BLDG.  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


BURNS  &  McDonnell 

Engineering  Company 
CONSULTING   ENGINEERS 

Water  Supply,  Waterworks,    Sewerage   and    Sewage   Disposal,  Power  Plants,  Gas  Plants, 

Valuations  and  Rate  Investigations  of  Municipal  Utilities 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF.  KANSAS  CITY    MO. 

Marsh-Strong  Bldg.  Interstate  Bldg. 
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June,  1923,  the  best  previous  period  for 
shipping  through  the  harbor. 

During  July  there  were  192  tank 
steamer  arrivals  to  load  approximately 
15,350,(KX)  barrels  of  Southern  California 
oil  for  delivery  to  virtually  every  corner 
of  the  globe.  In  June,  the  best  previous 
month  for  oil  activity,  167  tankers  came 
into  port  to  load  approximately 
14,000,0(K)  barrels  of  oil. 

It  might  surprise  you  to  learn  through 
government  statistics  that  during  May 
petroleum  loaded  on  tankers  in  Los 
.Angeles  Harbor  for  points  necessitating 
passage  through  the  Panama  Canal  paid 
approximately  32%  of  all  westbound 
tolls,  48%  of  all  eastbound  toils  and  56% 
of  all  tonnage  passing  to  the  East 
through  the  Canal. 

The  Los  Angeles  Harbor  business 
constitutes,  therefore,  approximately 
50%  of  the  business  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  In  tolls,  the  Los  Angeles  Harbor 
business  is  paying  the  Government  an 
average  of  about  $1,750,000  a  month. 


Every  two  months,  Ijos  Angeles  w 
paying  back  to  the  Government  prac- 
tically the  original  cost  of  the  San  Pedro 
breakwater.  Not  only  that,  but  the 
creation  of  the  outer  harbor  by  the 
construction  of  the  breakwater  furnishes 
not  only  a  safe  anchorage  for  the  greatc>»r 
steamships  afloat,  but  it  supplies  i 
harbor  of  refuge  for  the  entire  Pacitu 
Fleet  of  the  I'nited  States  Navy. 

And  yet,  when  Congress  appropriatc>l 
the  money  for  the  construction  of  tlie 
San  Pedro  breakwater  it  was  called  "a 
waste  of  money."  The  City  of  los 
Angeles  has  already  about  $15,0(X),(HH) 
invested  in  its  harbor  and  is  reali/inu 
a  good  revenue  from  that  investment 
so  good,  in  fact,  that  with  the  assurance 
of  an  immense  increase  it  has  voted 
$15,000,000  more  for  still  further  de- 
velopment work.  It  has  proven  a  gootl 
investment,  not  only  for  the  Govern- 
ment, but  for  the  city,  and  it  is  an 
investment  that  will  increase  in  value 
as  the  years  pass. 


BOUND  TO  HAVE  GOOD  ROADS 


Volunteer  Iloadbviildcrg  installing  .\rmco  Culverts,  Citri 
Sacramento  County,  March,  1923. 


Heights  Road  Day, 


CALIFORNIA  CORRUGATED  CULVERT  COMPANY 

LE  ROY  STREET,  LOS  ANGELES  FIFTH  *  PARKER  STS.,  WEST  BERKELEY 
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CONTROL 

The  control  and  management  of  the 
harbor  is  vested  in  a  Commission  com- 
posed of  three  members  appointed  i)y 
the  Mayor,  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  Council.  The  term  of  office  covers 
a  period  of  four  years.  The  President 
of  the  Commission  receives  a  salary  of 
$4,0(X)  per  annum,  while  the  other 
members  receive  a  per  diem  of  ten 
dollars,  with  a  limit  of  ten  days  for  each 
calendar  month.  The  members  of  the 
Commission  may  be  removed  by  the 
Mayor  and  the  City  Council  concurring. 

The  powers  of  the  Mayor  over  the 
harbor  and  its  Commission,  under  the 
existing  charter,  are  limited.  The  Coun- 
cil is  vested  with  the  power  of  fixing  the 
salaries  of  the  Commissioners,  but  has 
no  control  over  the  salaries  paid  to  the 
subordinate  officials  or  employees  of 
the  Harbor  Department.  The  approval 
of  license  fees  to  be  paid  to  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles  by  firms  and  corporations 
operating  and  maintaining  certain  lines 


of  business  in  the  harbor  is  reserved 
to  the  Council,  and  they  may  change 
or  modify  the  same  according  to  their 
discretion.  Long-term  leases  are  made 
by  the  Harbor  Commission  at  rates 
established  for  ten-year  periods  by  the 
Council.  Outside  of  the  restrictions 
enumerated,  the  Harbor  Commission 
practically  controls  the  disposition  of 
the  business  and  the  conduct  of  its 
employees,  which  are  at  the  present 
time  over  two  thousand. 

VALUATIONS 

A  few  short  paragraphs  relative  to 
valuations  and  the  prophesy  of  the 
future,  and  I  have  finished. 

The  general  port  properties,  including 
equipment,  plant,  materials  and  supplies 
on  hand,  municipal  railroad,  and  the 
various  terminals,  have  a  valuation  of 
over  $8,837,000.  Real  estate  valuations 
have  been  placed  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $34,000,000,  making  a  total  valuation 
of  over  $42,000,000. 


PIPE      TANKS      CULVERTS 

For  PERMANENCY  use  STEEL 
For  QUALITY  buy  "WESTERN" 

We  furnish  Pipe  from  1-16"  to  1"  thick  in  any  diameter. 

WESTERN    makes   STEEL  TANKS  for   all  purposes. 

Designed,  Fabricated,   Erected  anywhere  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

WESTERN    CORRUGATED    CULVERTS    will    give   service    heretofore 

unknown,  as  WESTERN  CULVERT  METAL  is  of  unequaled  rust-resisting. 

non-corrosive    Quality.       You  will  find  nothing  but  "WESTEIRN"    Culverts 

under  the  State  Highways. 

Let  Us  Figure  Your  Specifications 

Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co.  of  Cal. 

444  Market  Street  1758  N.  Broadway 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

TAFT  BAKERS  FIELD  FRESNO 
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The  monetary  value  of  the  port  to 
the  community  of  Ix)s  Angeles  has  been 
conservatively  estimated  at  JlOO.OOO.OOO 
a  year.  This  is  based  on  the  estimate 
that  each  ship  entering  the  harbor 
causes  an  expenditure  of  at  least  a 
thousand  dollars  in  the  community — 
the  fact  that  the  Pacific  Fleet  of  the 
United  States  Government  spends  at 
least  five  or  six  months  of  each  year  in 
the  harbor,  and  distributes  on  an  average 
of  $3,000,000  a  month  in  the  territory 
contiguous  to  the  port.  In  addition, 
there  is  a  saving  in  freight  on  coast  to 
coast  business  that  is  not  less  than  ten 
dollars  per  ton;  while  the  revenue  from 
exports,  the  profits  accruing  from  the 
handling  and  sellingof  commodities,  wages, 
construction  and  work  provide  for  the  rest. 

What  the  people  of  Los  Angeles  expect 
of  the  future  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  few  following  words  of  Mayor 
George  E.  Cryer. 

"Los    Angeles    is   destined    to    be    the 


gateway  of  the  West.  Our  harbor  is 
the  door  of  entry  and  exit,  by  which 
the  men  who  do  business  in  the  great 
waters  to  the  west  will  come  and  go; 
and  our  city,  sitting  as  she  does,  as  the 
keeper  of  the  gate,  will  enjoy  many 
liesirable  advantages  that  cannot  help 
but  add  to  her  wealth  and  prosperity. 
Multitudes  of  men  from  all  over  the 
world  will  come  to  barter  and  to  trade. 
They  will  linger  to  visit  and  admire  and, 
captivated  by  the  beauties  and  the 
advantages  that  are  ours,  we  will  gather 
them  to  us  and  make  them  our  own. 
The  culture  and  the  learning  of  the 
ends  of  the  earth  will  be  here;  and  these 
things  being  woven  into  the  texture 
of  our  civic  life  will  make  us  the  great 
cosmopolitan  city  of  the  West,  a  center 
of  power  and  influence,  admired  and 
respected  by  all  men. 

"This  is  not  a  vision  or  a  dream,  but 
the  literal  and  logical  fulfillment  of  the 
steady  march  of  events." 
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TRIDENT  METERS 

FOR  ALL  SERVICES 

Spilt  Case  Meters  for  Warm  Climates 

C.  L  Breakable  Frost  Bottoms  for  Cold  Climates 

Hot  Water  and  Oil  Meters.      Crest  Meters  for  Large  Plows 

Compound  Meters  for  all  streams,  Large  and  Small 


Sold  158,000  in  1921 

A  record   unsurpassed    in    the  history  of 
the  Meter  Business 


MANUFACTURED    BY 

NEPTUNE  METER  CO. 

NEW  YORK 

PORTlJ>iND.    SEATTLE.    SPOKANE,    SAN  DIEGO 
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THE  F.  L.  DECARIE 

NON-STOKING  OSCILLATING-GRATE 

GARBAGE  INCINERATOR 

recently  installed  for   the  City  of  Spokane,    Wash. 


We  also  installed  this  type  of  Incinerator  for  the  City  of  Outremont.  The 
result  of  test  and  rejxirt  of  the  City  Engineer  and  Manager  are  contained 
in   this  issue. 

The  City  of  Sacramento.  Cal..  has  adopted  this  OSCILLATING-GRATE. 
NON-STOKING  type  of  Incinerator  and  now  has  under  construction  a  plant 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  capacity. 

This  OSCILLATING-GRATE  type  has  no  connection  with  and  is  a  com- 
plete departure  from  the  water  jacket  type. 

THE  PACIFIC  BRIDGE  CO. 

PACIFIC  COAST  REPRESENTATIVES 

Address  all  communications  to 

P.  O.  BOX  1214 

Sacramento,  Calif. 
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PACIFIC  GROVE,  CALIFORNIA 

By    A.    C.    JOCHMUS 

EDITOR'S  NOTE— The  next  meeting  of  the  League  is  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Del  Monte  on  the 
Monterey  Peninsula,  and  City  Officials  will  no  doubt  be  interested  in  learning  more  about  the 
attractive  places  in  the  vicinity  of  this  famous  resort. 


To  see  with  one's  own  eyes  the  places 
made  famous  during  the  early  days  of 
California— the  Spanish  Missions,  the 
entrancing  scenery  and  the  alluring 
climate  of  California,  is  in  the  heart  of 
every  person  who  plans  a  trip  to  the 
Monterey  Peninsula. 

(Pacific  Grove,  California — "Winter 
Paradise,"  warm  sunshine  in  winter.) 
Just  as  a  man  is  known  by  the  company 
he  keeps,  so  is  a  community.  Some  cities 
are  proud  of  their  charms,  wealth  and 
gaiety,  others  of  their  educational  in- 
stitutions, or  their  churches,  and  their 
high  moral  standards.  Pacific  Grove, 
beautiful  and  fascinating,  useful  and 
progressive,  young  in  years,  founded  in 
1869,  has  become  known  as  the  play- 
ground of  California,  a  city  of  homes, 
located  on  the  shores  of  Monterey  Bay 
just  128  miles  from  San  Francisco  and 
373  miles  from  Los  Angeles,  over  paved 
highways.  Pacific  Grove  has  a  per- 
manent population  of  3,500,  and  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  artistic  homes 
on  the  Peninsula  are  located  here.  It  is 
set  on  the  rocky  cliffs  of  the  outer 
Peninsula,  but  is  well  sheltered  by  the 
woods  that  gave  it  its  name.  Stanford 
University's  new  concrete  Biological 
Laboratory  is  here,  where  regular  courses 
in  Zoology,  Botany  and  Physiology  arc 


given  by  the  facult\-  during  the  summer 
months. 

Pacific  Grove  is  a  church  going  com- 
munity. All  denominations  with  one 
exception  are  to  be  found  here.  Tennis 
courts,  roque  courts,  horseshoe  courts, 
are  conveniently  at  hand  in  the  heart 
of  Pacific  Grove  for  the  devotees  of 
these  games — indeed  there  is  no  outdoor 
sport  of  any  sort  that  you  will  find 
lacking  in  Pacific  Grove. 

Schools — A  more  ideal  location  for 
public  schools  than  Pacific  Grove,  does 
not  exist.  Here  on  the  Monterey  Penin- 
sula, forest  and  water  meet  and  the 
fragrance  of  the  pine  combines  with  the 
cool  salt  breeze  from  off  the  Pacific  to 
energize  mind  and  body  to  do  their 
best.  In  addition  to  all  this  and  a  most 
equitable  climate  are  offered  superior 
moral  and  intellectual  advantages.  In 
1911  the  high  school  was  provided  with 
a  separate  building  at  a  cost  of  $40,000, 
exclusive  of  equipment  and  some  tour 
acres  of  ground.  A  grammar  school 
costing  $100,000  has  just  been  built 
which  embodies  the  latest  ideas  in 
school  construction. 

Dahlias— "The  Dahlia  City."  This 
name  has  been  given  to  Pacific  Grove 
as  it  is  now  the  dahlia  center  of  the 
west. 
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Beaches— Several  beaches  with  fine 
clean  sand  are  within  a  few  minutes 
walking  distance.  A  safe  place  for 
children  to  wade. 

Golfing — Two  golf  courses  are  at 
hand.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  man 
or  woman  who  loves  outdoor  life  and 
sports  there  is  every  opportunity  at  their 
disposal.  Golf,  the  fastest  growing  sport 
in  .America  to-day,  oflFers  its  visitors 
unparallel  opportunities  in  Pacific  Grove. 
Close  by  are  found  two  of  the  best  golf 
courses  in  the  country. 


.AsiLOMAR — The  headquarters  of  the 
National  Board,  Young  Women's 
Christian  .Association.  These  grounds 
comprise  fifty  acres,  with  many  spacious, 
substantial  buildings  of  unique  archi 
tectural  features.  It  is  the  only  institution 
of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  is  within 
a  mile  of  the  center  of  Pacific  Grove. 
Here  are  held  conventions,  bringing 
together  hundreds  of  young  people 
for  educational  and  spiritual  better- 
ment. 
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Upper  left,  Convent  1852;  upper  right,  Quartel  1840;  lower 
left,  Sherman  and  Halleck  Headquarters;  lower  right, Hotel 
Washington,  insert  the  Duke  of  Monterey. 
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The  Future  of  Zoning  as  Based  on  Elxperience 
to  Date 

By  Judge  Albert  Lee  Stephens, 

Formerly  City  Attorney  of  Los  Angeles,  now  Judge  Superior  Court,  President  State  Planning 

Association,  Member  Planning  Board,  City  of  Los  Angeles 


Years  ago,  e\en  "before  the  war," 
this  body  met  in  Santa  Rosa  and 
honored  me  by  listening  to  me  for  half 
an  hour  on  such  a  matter,  on  the  then 
little  known  power  of  zoning.  As  cit\ 
attorney  of  Los  Angeles,  I  had  had 
occasion  to  study  the  question  and 
watch  its  development.  I  saw  it  applied 
in  our  city,  in  a  practical  working  law, 
and  listened  with  great  respect  to 
eminent  constitutional  lawyers  pronounce 
the  postulate  that  the  free  use  of  private 
real  property  cannot  be  limited  and  that 
therefore  this  law  was  unconstitutional. 
And  then  I  saw  the  day  when  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
sustained  my  arguments,  and  by  so 
doing,  pronounced  this  postulate  in  its 
absolute  form  a  fallacy  of  American 
lawyers. 

At  Santa  Rosa,  I  talked  to  the  League 
about  the  importance  and  great  benefits 
to    follow    this    newly    found    municipal 


power.  Others  did  the  same.  This  tune 
as  it  were,  became  popular  like  "Little 
Annie  Rooney,"  or  "A  Bicycle  Built 
for  Two."  Like  other  things  in  this 
state  before  the  war,  it  improved  with 
age.  Cheney  and  Whitnall,  and  Locke 
and  Stringham  were  whistling  it,  hum- 
ming it,  and  setting  it  to  variations. 
They  are  still  at  it.  I  quit.  Openly  quit. 
But  sometimes  hummed  it  under  my 
breath.  Its  persistent,  not  to  say  in- 
sidious air  twanged  mentally,  whether  I 
would  that  it  should  or  not.  I  became 
engaged  in  other  matters,  but  here  I  am 
again  out  of  practice,  behind  the  times 
as  to  later  developments  perhaps,  trum- 
ming  the  old  thing  to  you  young  per- 
formers and  to  you  old  masters. 

Adam  alone  in  the  Garden  of  Eden 
must  have  zoned.  After  he  had  eaten 
of  the  non-forbidden  fruit,  he  must  have 
declared:  "Yes,  I  will  have  no  banana 
skins  lying  around  certain  parts  of  my 
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little  garcitn  to  slip  up  on."  "1  can't 
have  my  sandal  works  on  the  same  side 
of  the  apple  tree  where  I  sit  in  medita- 
tion and  contemplate  the  previews  of 
eclipses.*  Every  housewife  is  a  city  planner, 
a  zoner.  If  she  can  help  it,  or  before  she 
moves  into  a  modern  apartment,  she 
doesn't  eat,  sleep  and  fry  out  hog  fat 
in  the  same  room.  She  zones  her  ac- 
tivities. She  plans  the  care  of  the  kiddies. 
But  the  city  fathers  of  the  past  thought 
that  cities  could  better  just  grow  up. 
Then  there  was  the  layman  and  the 
lawyer  with  the  unrestricted  right  to  the 
use  of  one's  real  property  doctrine.  At 
the  very  first  mention  of  zoning,  most 
of  us  lawyers  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  unconstitutional.  I  expect, 
from  a  practical  standpoint,  it  was 
unconstitutional  fifty  years  ago.  But 
as  cities  grew,  the  free  use  of  private 
property,  and  the  liberty  of  action 
doctrine  so  firmly  fixed  upon  the  Ameri- 
can mind,  both  lay  and  legal,  turned 
upon  its  advocates  and  destroyed  itself. 
I'or  what  a  travesty  on  such  a  noble 
doctrine  was  the  erection  of  a  meat 
market  or  a  five-story  storage  plant 
with  its  stark  bare  walls  on  the  property 
and  street  line  adjacent  to  an  elegant 
city  mansion  or  cozy  bungalow!  Bassett 
of  New  York,  condenses  the  indictment 
against  the  unzoned  city  in  his  pamphlet 
which  contains  the  following  significant 
statement:  "For  these  reasons  the  city 
was  not  as  economically  sound  as  it 
would  have  been  if  through  community 
action  it  could  have  kept  its  house  in 
order." 

It  seems  to  me  to  follow,  without 
argument,  that  every  group  of  citizens, 
with  community  problems  developing 
imp<jrtant  enough  to  move  them  to 
incorporate  a  municipality,  must  here- 
after find  it  necessary  to  keep  their 
houses  in  order  through  sensible,  intelli- 
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gent  non-arbitrary  city  planning — zoninu 
being  only  one  of  the  related  problems. 

What  have  we  accomplished  in  the 
less  than  a  score  of  years  of  legal  zoning? 
First:  We  have  found  out  that  a  law 
which  intelligently,  reasonably  and  non- 
arbitrarily  restricts  the  use  of  privately 
owned  real  property  is  necessary  to 
protect  real  property  from  irreparable 
damage.  Second:  We  have  indisputably 
established  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
constitutional  inhibition  against  such  a 
law.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  Nothing 
is  left  but  application.  But  applica- 
tion requires  knowledge.  Knowledge  of 
the  law.  Knowledge  of  human  nature. 
Knowledge  of  your  city.  It  requires 
patience,  stiff  backs  as  distinguished 
from  stiff  necks,  love  of  fairness,  honesty. 
With  a  mayor,  board,  city  attorney, 
city  engineer  thus  equipped,  the  house 
can  be  put  in  order  and  kept  in  order. 
Of  course,  you  shouldn't  wait  for  these 
conditions  to  be  perfect  before  starting. 
No  matter  how  desirable  perfection  is, 
you  must  get  along  somehow  with  some- 
thing less.  Without  knowledge  of  law, 
you  immediately  run  counter  to  adverse 
decisions,  because  you  have  been  un- 
reasonable or  arbitrary.  Here  is  the 
application  again,  of  that  legal  postulate 
heretofore  referred  to.  And  it  will  be 
easy  to  see  that  the  courts  have  affirmed 
this  American  doctrine  of  free  use  of 
private  property  in  every  practical  way 
by  holding  that  interference  by  law  of 
the  free  use  of  private  real  property  is 
possible  only  where  such  interference 
can  stand  the  test  of  reasonableness 
and  is  non-arbitrary  in  character;  other- 
wise, and  most  fortunately,  the  owner 
may  use  his  property  as  he  wills.  The 
courts  construe  this  doctrine  along  with 
that  other  safeguard:  "That  one  may 
not  use  his  property  to  the  injury  of 
another." 

From  the  beginning  of  my  work  along 
these    lines,    I    feared    the    doctrine    I 
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advocated.  I  feared  that  once  we  uii- 
mistakenly  gained  the  right  to  zone,  wc 
would  become  the  victims  of  bureau- 
cratic orders,  directed  arbitrarily  anti 
without  regard  to  principle.  One  of  the 
Judges,  I  think  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Minnesota,  once  held,  in  a  dissenting 
opinion,  against  all  zoning,  on  the  ground 
that  such  right  would  mean  the  sacrifice 
of  personal  liberty  more  dear  to  us  than 
the  benefits  to  follow  the  planning  of 
cities. 

As  a  rule,  professional  city  planners, 
laymen  and  engineers  on  planning  boards, 
recently  convinced  of  the  benefits  of  city 
planning,  and  some  few  city  attorneys 
I  must  add,  look  contemptuously  and 
unstintingly  criticise  the  courts  for  what 
they  call  old  fogyism  and  non-pro- 
gressiveness  for  pointing  limitations. 
These  limitations  have  not  only  made 
zoning  possible,  but  have  made  it  de- 
sirable under  all  the  circumstances. 
And  these  very  same  decisions  have 
entirely  robbed  me  of  the  fears  I  have 
alluded  to. 

The  most  important  work  from  now 
on,  that  will  fall  to  city  attorneys  in 
planning  and  zoning  work,  will  be  to 
hold  back  and  with  stiflF-backed  in- 
sistence require  that  the  lines  of  legality 
already  pointed  out  by  courts  and 
specially  equipped  lawyers  be  toliowed. 
I  don't  mean  to  hold  that  we  have 
learned  all  there  is  to  know,  nor  that 
we  have  reached  the  end  of  legal  advance. 
I  do  mean  that  the  impatient,  enthusias- 
tic planner  will  establish  some  very 
objectionable  set-back  lines,  unless  the 
city  attorney  does  his  part  both  wisely 
and  courageously. 

Every  zoner  must  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  city.  And  every  com- 
mission should  be  composed  of  members 
from  the  different  geographical  districts 
of  the  city  and  from  every  social  division 
thereof.  The  city  planner  should  begin 
his  work  with  not  only  an  acquaintance 


with  his  own  city  of  the  day,  but  should 
know  its  history  and  stages  of  develop- 
ment. He  also  should  know  other 
cities.  Cities,  like  men  that  compose 
them,  are  much  alike  essentially,  but 
very  different  in  particular  parts.  Your 
consultant,  if  a  local  man,  should  have  a 
broader  vision  than  the  twenty-mile 
radius  from  the  County  Court  House. 
If  an  imported  man,  don't  go  off  satisfied 
with  his  doing  the  job.  If  you  do,  you 
will  probably  have  an  ill-fitting  suit 
made  after  the  particular  fad  of  your 
consultant  (all  specialists  are  somewhere 
and  in  some  manner  faddists),  or  you 
will  have  a  ready-made  affair,  made  to 
the  measure  of  another  town.  Not- 
withstanding these  remarks,  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  the  imported  article. 
The  adage  that  "A  prophet  is  not  with- 
out honor  except  in  his  own  country" 
holds  good  here.  Every  phase  of  planning 
requires  patience.  The  tendency  to 
hurry  to  get  something  is  one  of  the 
greatest  dangers. 

Well  do  I  remember  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Board  of  51  citizens. 
Almost  before  organization,  the  chair 
announced  that  the  secretary  would 
read  a  communication  from  the  city 
council.  It  ran  something  like  this: 
"Honorable  Members  Planning  Board: 
We  hereby  refer  to  your  honorable 
board,  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
lot — etc.  (describing  the  lot)  shall  be 
zoned  for  an  undertaking  establishment." 
Com.  Blank  jumps  to  his  feet,  "Mr. 
President,  I  am  personally  familiar 
with  the  locality  mentioned.  This 
board  should  immediately  become  a 
factor  in  the  city  government.  I  move 
you  that  the  secretary  be  directed  to 
address  the  honorable  city  council,  and 
to  say  that  this  board  unanimously 
disapproves  of  the  request  to  put  this 
lot  in  the  undertaking  zone."  I  was 
frightened.  I  arose  and  under  the  per- 
sonal   privilege   asked   how    many    such 
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communications  graced  our  secretary's 
desk.  There  were  several.  The  board, 
by  big  majority,  was  feverishly  desirous 
of  doing  something  right  off  the  bat. 
I  took  the  lawyer's  risk  of  being  accused 
of  causing  delay  and  of  being  technical, 
cautioned  against  precipitous  action  be- 
fore formal  investigation.  Said  it  was 
my  idea  that  we  should  study  the  whole 
city  thoroughly;  take  a  year  at  it  before 
we  could  undertake  the  responsibilities 
of  zoning,  and  then  take  in  the  whole 
city  or  some  natural  division  of  it  in  one 
comprehensive  ordinance.  This  was  not 
popular  doctrine,  but  I  wasn't  booed, 
so  I  ventured  further:  Suggested  that 
we  may  as  well  here  and  now  adjourn 
sine  die  as  to  become  the  willing  goats, 
the  official  passees  of  the  political  buck. 
That  evening,  after  a  long  fight  through 
the  help  of  others  who  saw  the  danger 
early,  the  fight  was  won.  Through  the 
motion,  if  I  remember  right,  of  the 
member  who  made  the  first  motion. 
The  council's  request  for  zoning  help 
was  declined  in  a  diplomatic  note. 
I  relate  this  merely  as  an  illustration 
of  what  will  take  place  in  other  localities. 
Our  board  soon  got  down  to  hard  work 
with  patience,  courage  and  courtesy  to 
everybody,  including  Mr.  Well  Known 
Citizen  who  comes  in  with  not  only 
helpful  suggestions  but  with  some  special 
favor  to  ask,  and  many  times  the  un- 
willing tool  of  veiled  interests.  It  should 
be  borne  strongly  in  mind  through  all 
preliminary  zoning  work  that  public 
confidence  through  frank  actions  and 
intelligent  educational  work  is  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Zoning  experience  is  now  broad  enough 
for  us  to  mark  some  of  the  failures  and 
to  avoid  them.  When  zoning  first  de- 
veloped it  was  by  the  piecemeal  method. 
And  the  continued  use  of  this  method 
by  a  few  cities  is  zoning's  greatest 
danger.  To  be  legally  privileged  to  go 
ahead  with  anv  use  of  any  lot  in  town 


unless  or  until  the  legislative  body 
interferes,  offends  against  every  tenet 
of  zoning.  Proper  zoning  stabilizes. 
This  methoil  unstabilizes.  No  man 
knows  whether  or  not  he  can  use  his 
property  until  he  attempts  to  use  it 
and  after  he  has  financed  and  planned 
his  improvement.  Then  the  council  or 
board  zones  his  right  away.  Some  other 
neighborhood  of  the  same  character 
but  without  an  objecting  citizen,  is 
used  for  the  same  purpose  within  the 
law.  Here  is  discrimination  with  a 
vengeance.  Here  also,  is  the  finest 
field  for  political  reward  and  punish- 
ment. Here  also,  is  the  making  of 
graft. 

Western  cities  are  growing,  changing, 
forming.  Financial  interests  are  looking 
to  our  cities  from  San  Diego  to  Eureka 
for  investment  (both  inclusive).  A 
group  of  Eastern  financiers,  we  will  say, 
wish  to  purchase  a  city  block  here  in 
San  Diego  for  an  industrial  enterprise. 
They  select  a  site;  are  advised  that 
everything  is  all  right.  Preliminary 
work  is  done.  The  money  is  paid  when, 
what  ho!  Some  citizen  petitions  the 
council.  Requests  a  zone  ordinance 
denying  the  use  of  this  property  for  the 
intended  use.  The  interests  face  a 
lawsuit  and  opposition,  when  they 
thought  they  had  city  co-operation. 
Do  they  under  these  circumstances 
retain  their  enthusiasm?  Do  they  buy 
another  site  where  the  process  may 
be  repeated  on  them  after  disposing  of 
the  original  one?  Do  they  advise  other 
industries  to  come  to  San  Diego?  The 
answer  is  obvious. 

Then  there  is  the  fellow  who  rises  to 
remark  that  Western  cities  are  growing. 
"Then  would  you  mould  your  cities  ac- 
cording to  some  board's  idea  of  develop- 
ment, or  would  you  let  them  Jreely 
develop?"  I  hear  him  with  that  con- 
clusive "I've  got  you"  tone,  and  he 
surelv    has   if  we   don't   watch   out,   for 
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that  question  has  in  it  a  danger  that  wc 
must  avoid.  And  there  is  no  possil)lc 
alibi  if  we  do  not  avoid  it.  At  this  day, 
no  student  of  zoning  is  without  knowl- 
edge that  zoning  must  have  ample- 
provision  for  flexibility  and  change  when 
circumstances  indicate  its  desirability. 
.And  without  the  knowledge  that  one  of 
the  cardinal  rules  of  zoning  is  that  you 
cannot  zone  ahead  of  the  tendency 
already  shown  by  the  district  develop- 
ment. Zoning  cannot  create  new  or 
indicate  original  kinds  of  development. 
It  only  attempts  to  direct  that  the  use  to 
which  a  section  of  the  city  is  already 
devoted  shall  not  be  spoiled  for  that 
kind  of  use,  by  allowing  another  sporadic 
use  that  is  fatal  to  it.  And  then  there  is 
always  that  stop,  look  and  listen  sign 
before  every  city  planner  or  zoner.    For 


no  matter  how  greatly  zoning  always 
does  add  to  the  beauty  of  a  city,  zoning 
is  never  based  upon  aesthetics,  but  is 
always  related  to  the  public  health, 
safety,  morals  and  general  welfare. 

President  Merritt:  Inasmuch  as  the 
important  topic  of  zoning  received  the 
highest  number  of  requests  for  dis- 
cussion, in  reply  to  questionnaires  sent 
out  by  our  secretary,  this  morning  has 
been  set  aside  exclusively  to  the  subject 
of  zoning  and  kindred  matters,  and  I 
think  it  wise  that  we  have  no  discussion 
of  the  question  until  after  all  of  the 
speakers  have  been  heard.  I  think  it 
will  work  out  much  better  in  that  way. 

The  next  sub  topic  is  "Zoning  and 
Traffic  Control,"  by  Mr.  Carol  Aronovici, 
city  planning  consultant  of  Berkeley. 


ZONING  AND  TRAFFIC  CONTROL 


By  Carol  Aronovici 
City  Planning  Expert,  Berkeley. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
The  subject  of  zoning  was,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  most  excellently  treated  by  Judge 
Stephens.  One  of  the  points  that  he  made, 
and  which  I  think  is  to  a  certain  extent 
true — I  must  acknowledge  it — is  that 
most  of  the  specialists,  so-called,  in  this 
matter  of  zoning,  are  faddists.  For  that 
reason,  it  is  with  some  misgiving  that  I 
appear  to  talk  to  you  about  zoning 

We  are  unfortunately  in  the  position 
of  prophets,  generally  considered  false 
prophets,  with  regard  to  the  develop- 
ment of  cities,  and  if  we  are  very  per- 
sistent, we  meet  the  fate  of  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  who,  you  remember,  was 
going  through  a  great  deal  of  experience, 
and  was  finally  thrown  into  the  sewer, 
and  I  think  probably  a  good  many  of 
the  real  estate  men  would  like  to  have 


us  consigned  there,  too,  on  account  of 
our  persistency  in  pushing  the  question 
of  zoning. 

It  is  generally  conceded,  I  believe, 
that  the  important  courts  are  acknowl- 
edging the  rights  of  the  cities  to  control 
the  use  of  land  from  the  point  of  view 
of  zoning.  There  are  a  number  of  de- 
cisions that  are  quite  helpful,  and  more 
recently,  we  have  so  far  convinced  some 
of  our  people,  that  they  are  beginning 
to  bid  for  zoning  so  far  that  the  city 
councilmen  and  even  the  city  planners 
must  put  the  soft  pedal  on  their  de- 
mands. We  find,  for  example,  that 
churches  are  objected  to  in  some  cities, 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  newspapers 
describe  it  as  a  fight  between,  say,  the 
Episcopalians  and  some  other  creed. 
And,   incidentally,   there   are  some  citi- 
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7cns  who  have  been  fearful  that  the 
church  would  interfere  with  the  value 
of  their  adjoining  properties.  But  that 
is  not  the  subject  on  which  I  want  to 
talk  particularly.  I  am  interested  in 
pointing  out  the  value,  and  not  the 
difficulties  of  zoning,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  traffic  control. 

Generally  speaking,  zoning  has  been 
confined  to  the  development  of  plans 
which  would  segregate  the  particular 
functions  of  the  community  into  certain 
groups,  say  industry,  business  and  resi- 
dence districts.  And  that  is  about  as 
far  as  we  have  gone,  excepting  that  we 
have  put  in  various  subdivisions.  In  the 
city  of  Berkeley,  I  believe  we  have 
eight  subdivisions  at  the  present  time. 
In  other  cities  they  have  only  six,  or 
four^so  on.  In  that  connection  I  would 
like  to  suggest  to  the  League  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  to  work  out 
some  sort  of  a  uniform  system  of  classi- 
fication. Pretty  nearly  every  plan  I 
have  looked  at  has  a  different  plan  of 
classification.  With  the  help  of  those 
who  are  already  interested  and  con- 
firmed zoncrs,  so  to  speak,  and  a  few 
of  the  expert  faddists  in  the  State  of 
California,  we  might  come  to  some  agree- 
ment so  that  there  will  be  very  much 
less  divergence  of  opinion  about  classi- 
fication between  the  various  cities  in- 
terested in  zoning. 

An  important  thing  in  our  city  de- 
velopment is,  of  course,  the  circulatory 
system,  namely,  the  street  system.  And 
no  matter  how  much  zoning  you  are 
doing,  unless  your  street  system  fits 
in  with  it,  either  one  or  the  other  is 
bound  to  fail.  Your  main  roads  should 
be  developed,  and  I  don't  believe  the 
main  arterial  system  could  even  be 
materially  developed  without  establish- 
ing zones.  So  one  is  dependent  upon  the 
other. 

That  isn't  a  new  idea  by  any  means. 
In  Europe  they  recognized  it  a  long  time 
ago,   and   they   have  developed  certain 


standards  whereby  the  character  and  the 
use  of  the  building  determined  the  width 
of  the  street,  which  I  think  is  the  only 
way  of  solving  our  traffic  problems. 

Those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with 
zoning,  will  realize  that  all  zoning  is 
horizontal.  In  other  words,  we  take  the 
city,  and  we  zone  it  according  to  the  use, 
the  uses  that  might  be  allotted  on  par- 
ticular areas.  But  it  is  on  the  flat,  so  to 
speak,  and  we  take  no  particular  ac- 
count of  anything  else.  The  cities  of 
Europe  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years 
have  been  taking  a  broader  view  of  it. 
Strassburg  had  a  law,  enacted  about 
1864,  I  believe,  in  which  they  recognize 
that  zoning  is  as  much  vertical  as  it  is 
horizontal,  and,  therefore,  that  they 
should  not  only  zone  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  land  for  particular  purposes,  but 
also  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  height 
of  buildings.  That  fact  was  recognized, 
too,  as  you  remember,  in  the  most 
monumental  piece  of  work  ever  done  in 
this  country,  namely,  the  height  of 
buildings  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
Unfortunately  they  have  not  been  able 
to  develop  a  street  system  commensurate 
with  the  needs  of  the  heights  of  their 
buildings,  but  they  are  restricting  the 
heights  of  buildings  to  control  somewhat 
their  general  traffic. 

Aside  from  the  problem  of  vertical 
zoning,  there  is  also  the  problem  of  the 
use  of  land,  not  only  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  character  of  the  use  or 
what  might  be  called  the  qualitative 
use,  but  also  the  extent  of  the  use  of  a 
particular  piece  of  property,  which  might 
be  called  the  quantitative  use.  The 
little  experience  I  have  had  in  this 
state  has  shown  that  a  city  may  be 
confronted  with  a  problem  like  this: 
They  are  going  to  put  up  a  factory  in  a 
particular  locality.  The  question  is, 
is  it  going  to  be  a  factory  employing 
ten  people  or  one  hundred  people  or  one 
thousand  people,  one  that  will  congest 
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San  Francisco's  Experience  in  Establishing 
Set-Back  Lines 

By  H.  A.  Mason 


President  Merritt:  The  next  topic 
on  our  program  is  "San  Francisco's 
Experience  in  Establishing  Set-Back 
Lines."  Mr.  R.  S.  Woodward,  secretary 
and  engineer  of  the  San  Francisco  City 
Planning  Commission,  was  to  have  ad- 
dressed himself  to  this  topic,  but  he 
found  himself  unable  to  be  here,  and  Mr. 
Mason,  our  secretary-treasurer,  will  sub- 
stitute for  him  on  the  subject.  Mr. 
Mason  needs  no  introduction. 

Secretary  Mason:  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Convention:  I  wish 
to  express  you  my  disappointment  that 
Mr.  Woodward  could  not  be  here 
to-day.  When  he  accepted  the  invitation 
to  appear  here  and  to  speak  to  us  upon 
this  subject,  he  did  it  with  the  qualifica- 
tion that  it  might  not  be  possible  for 
him  to  come.  And  when  it  was  found 
that  he  could  not,  he  asked  me  to  take 
his  place.  And,  inasmuch  as  for  a  period 
of  two  or  three  years,  I  was  secretary 
of  the  San  Francisco  City  Planning 
Commission,  possibly  I  may  in  some 
respects  qualify  to  take  his  place,  and 
be  able  to  give  you  something  of  San 
Francisco's  experience. 

I  want  to  say  first,  that  upon  the 
organization  of  the  San  Francisco  Plan- 
ning Commission,  about  four  years  ago, 
one  of  the  most  insistent  demands  that 
were  made  upon  the  Commission  was 
to  relieve  property  owners  from  the 
danger  of  intrusions  of  builders  along 
the  property  line.  There  are  many 
places  in  our  city  that  have  been  built 
up  with  a  certain  amount  of  restrictions 
in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a 
set-back  line.  Many  had  conformed 
tacitly  to  a  line  which  had  been  sort  of 


established.  But  at  the  same  time, 
there  were  unimproved  lots,  and  vacant 
spaces  in  a  block,  and  every  little  while 
an  owner  of  such  a  lot  would  build  his 
structure  out  to  the  property  line.  It 
is  easy  to  be  seen  the  injury  that  such 
an  owner  would  inflict  upon  all  the  rest 
of  the  people  in  that  block.  It  was  a 
matter  that  was  constantly  occurring, 
however.  Therefore,  it  became  necessary 
for  the  Planning  Commission,  as  soon 
as  they  had  completed  their  general 
work  of  zoning,  to  give  some  attention 
to  the  question  of  establishing  a  system 
for  demarking  and  fixing  the  set-back 
lines  along  the  streets  in  the  city. 

We  first  gave  attention  to  the  legal 
aspects  of  the  matter,  hesitating  to 
some  extent  whether  or  not  to  proceed 
to  establish  a  blanket  system  for  the 
entire  city,  exercising  the  police  powers 
of  the  city  in  so  doing.  We  found  very 
serious  objections  to  that  plan.  First, 
it  would  have  taken  a  long  period  of 
time,  certain  general  rules  would  have 
had  to  be  fixed,  which  would  have 
created  a  large  number  of  exceptional 
cases.  Each  one  would  have  to  be  met. 
The  legal  rules  in  regard  to  exercising 
police  powers  requires  a  certain  amount 
of  uniformity.  Then,  wherever  the 
reason  might  exist  for  the  establishment 
of  a  rule,  the  rule  would  have  to  be 
applied.  So  it  was  that  we  practically 
abandoned  the  idea  of  doing  that  work 
under  the  police  power  of  the  city. 

We  were  acting  very  largely  under 
the  advice  of  Judge  Matt  I.  Sullivan, 
who  was  at  one  time  a  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and  who 
was  president  of  the  Commission.     We 
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were  also  confronted  with  the  law  upon 
the  statute  books  of  the  State  which 
limited  the  powers  of  the  cities  to  a 
certain  procedure,  involving  more  the 
powers  of  eminent  domain  than  police 
pwwers.  We  considered  whether  or  not 
that  was  a  restriction  upon  the  powers 
of  cities  with  freeholders'  charters.  Con- 
sidering that  the  charters  themselves 
were  silent  upon  that  subject,  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a  re- 
striction upon  the  city,  even  though 
it  had  a  charter,  that  the  general  law 
limited  the  cities  to  a  procedure  which 
the  law  itself  provided;  and  that  there 
should  be  a  resolution  of  intention,  a 
notice  and  a  hearing,  so  that  anybody 
who  might  have  objections  or  claim 
damages  could  have  an  opportunity  to 
present  them,  and  that  hearing  could 
then  be  followed  by  a  formal  determina- 
tion and  declaration  establishing  the 
set-back  line.  So  we  conformed  to 
that  statute  and  we  prepared  an  or- 
dinance which  was  in  conformity  with 
the  statute.  The  ordinance  provides 
that  the  City  Planning  Commission 
may,  of  its  own  initiative,  or  on  petition 
of  property  owners,  recommend  to  the 
legislative  body,  in  x)ur  case  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  the  establishment  of  a  set- 
back line  along  any  street  or  portion 
of  a  street;  that  recommendation  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  map  or  diagram 
showing  the  street  affected  and  the  line 
which  was  to  be  established.  L^pon 
receiving  that  recommendation,  it  is 
the  duty  then  of  the  legislative  body  to 
pass  a  resolution  of  intention,  reciting 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  to  pass  an  ordinance  estab- 
lishing the  set-back  line  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  Planning 
Commission,  to  which  reference  is  made, 
and  fixing  a  day  for  hearing  and  directing 
the  posting  and  publication  of  the 
resolution  of  intention.  That  we  have 
now    done,    to    the    extent    of    having 


established  set-back  lines  on  more  than 
100  blocks. 

The  City  Planning  Commission  has, 
in  most  cases,  acted  upon  the  request  nf 
citizens  of  some  particular  block,  though 
in  others  it  has  acted  on  its  own  initiative. 
The  result  has  been  that  we  have  had 
very,  very  few  objections,  not  to  exceed 
perhaps  eight  or  ten  objections,  to  the 
establishment  of  those  lines.  So  the 
procedure  becomes  merely  a  formal 
one.  Wherever  objection  has  been  made, 
that  particular  block  is  eliminated  and 
sent  back  to  the  Committee  for  further 
investigation  and  further  report.  Some- 
times nothing  is  done,  and  the  matter  is 
simply  left  until  a  time  when  the  property 
owners  shall  wake  up  to  the  necessity 
of  getting  action  upon  it.  In  several 
cases  we  have  overruled  objections. 
We  have  had  quite  a  variety  of  objec- 
tions, some  of  them  even  going  to  the 
extent  of  objecting  because  the  set- 
back line  has  not  been  established  deep 
enough — they  wanted  more  of  a  re- 
striction than  that  which  had  been 
imposed. 

We  haven't  had  any  sort  of  litigation. 
So  far,  everything  has  been  reasonably 
harmonious,  and  we  are  quite  satisfied 
with  the  progress  being  made.  Of  course, 
we  have  thousands  and  thousands  of 
city  blocks.  We  have  only  attempted 
to  exercise  this  particular  procedure  in 
the  residential  district,  of  course.  But 
there  are  very  many  more  residential 
blocks  that  may  have  to  be  considered. 

In  connection  with  the  actual  estab- 
lishment of  the  set-back  lines,  of  course, 
we  find  different  problems  arising  in 
nearly  every  block  as  compared  with 
others.  One  of  our  worst  problems  has 
been  due  to  the  fact  that  our  lots  are 
very  narrow,  in  most  cases  only  about 
25  feet  wide,  and  not  very  deep,  running 
from  about  100  feet  to  140  feet — and  a 
lot  140  feet  deep  is  a  pretty  deep  lot 
in    San    Francisco.      So    that   our   lines 
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are  not  very  far  away  from  the  street 
line.  And  then,  of  course,  the  real 
problem  comes,  in  the  question  of  how 
you  are  going  to  treat  the  corner  lots. 
and  how  are  you  going  to  treat  the  key 
lot  or  the  lot  adjoining  it  at  its  rear? 
We  have  been  extremely  conservative 
in  regard  to  establishing  set-back  lines 
along  the  margin  of  a  25-foot  lot, 
running  for  100  feet  along  the  side  of  the 
street  carr\ing  the  set-back  line.  We 
can't  take  much  off  that  lot  for  set-back 
purposes.  The  ordinance'  would  be 
held  to  be  unreasonable,  and  we  would 
be  held,  perhaps,  with  claims  for  damages 
for  taking  the  property  if  we  did.  So 
we  haven't  attempted,  in  the  case  of  a 
25-foot  lot  in  depth,  to  take  anything 
off  by  way  of  a  set-back  line  from  the 
street.  When  we  come  to  the  key  lot, 
however.  It  wouldn  t  be  fair  to  the 
owner  of  the  key  lot  to  require  him  to 
put  his  building  back  to  the  full  depth 
of  the  set-back  line  that  may  be  estab- 
lished for  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
block,  and  permit  the  corner  lot  owner 
to  build  out  to  the  street  line.  So  we 
adopted  the  practise  of  staggering  the 
set-back  line.  For  instance,  if  we  estab- 
lished it  at,  say,  15  feet  for  the  block 
frontage  generally,  the  key  lot  would 
be  staggered  back  five  feet,  and  the 
next  one  ten  feet,  and  then  the  third 
lot  would  take  the  regular  15-foot  set- 
back line.  If  the  same  condition  exists 
on  the  other  end  of  the  line,  just  stagger 
the  line  back  again  in  the  same  way. 
The  result  is  that  you  have  really  made 
permanent  the  line  of  the  street,  and  the 
effect  of  it  is  altogether  satisfactory. 
If  you  were  to  take  and  visualize  a  block 
treated  in  that  way,  standing  in  the 
center  of  the  street  and  of  the  block  and 
looking  down  both  sides,  you  would 
find  a  gradual  curvature,  a  sort  of  an 
oval  space,   which  would   be  attractive, 


could  be  maintaineil  and  made  attractive, 
and  have  practically  all  the  advantages 
of  a  regularly-established  set-back  line 
on  an  even  frontage,  and  perhaps  in 
some  respects  it  would  be  more  desirable. 

I  don't  know  that  I  can  say  more 
than  that,  Mr  Chairman.  Perhaps 
someone  may  have  some  questions  to 
ask,  which  I  shall  be  glad  to  endeavor 
to  answer  if  I  can.  Perhaps  the  main 
thought  that  I  give  you  is  that  we  have 
proceeded  conservatively,  we  have  recog- 
nized the  principles  laid  down  by  Judge 
Stephens  that  your  procedure  must  be 
reasonable,  must  be  capable  of  close 
scrutiny,  must  not  infringe  upon  the 
established  constitutional  rights  of  prop- 
erty owners,  and  at  the  same  time,  it 
must  operate  to  prevent  unwarranted 
interference  by  one  property  owner  with 
the  rights  of  another.  We  think  we  are 
proceeding  along  safe  lines  as  well  as 
conservative,  and  I  may  say  that  I 
think  that  cities  will  find  that  ultimately 
that  is  the  best  procedure,  rather  than 
to  arbitrarily  and  by  some  set  and  fixed 
rule  of  trying  to  treat  the  entire  city  as 
one  single  set-back  line  proposition, 
lay  out  your  residential  section  all  at 
once.     (Applause.) 

City  Attorney  Malcolm  of  Palo  Alto: 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  with  us  this 
morning,  Mr.  Cheney,  and  I  under- 
stand he  has  recently  returned  from 
zoning  the  city  of  Portland.  I  would 
like,  if  it  is  in  order,  to  hear  a  few  words 
from  Mr.  Cheney  as  to  his  recent  ex- 
perience. 

President  Merritt:  We  have  a  pro- 
gram arranged,  and  it  would  occur  to 
me  that  the  best  thing  to  do  would  be 
to  conclude  with  the  program  as  planned, 
and  then  listen  to  Mr.  Cheney.  With 
that  idea  in  view,  I  will  present  to  you 
Mayor  Frank  D.  Stringham  of  Berkeley, 
who  will  talk  to  us  on  the  subject  of 
"Evidence  in  Zoning  Cases."  (Applause.) 
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EVIDENCE  IN  ZONING  CASES 


Hon.   Frank  D.  Stringh.a 
Mayor  of  Berkeley. 


Mr.  President,  ami  Members  of  the 
league:  I  suppose  that  you  understand 
as  well  as  I  do  that  there  has  been  a  real 
revolution  in  this  country  in  the  matter 
of  our  legal  status.  .An  industrious  man 
made  a  rep>ort  recently  to  the  effect 
that  over  one  million  laws  had  been 
passed  in  the  United  States  during  the 
last  fifteen  years.  Not  only  that,  but 
we  have  had  a  great  amendment  in  our 
law  by  judicial  determination,  and  in 
two  very  important  particu'ars  which 
concern  municipalities  without  any  for- 
mal amendment  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  These  are  upon  the 
subjects  of  zoning  and  the  regulation 
of  public  utilities. 

Some  eight  years  ago  we  first  took 
up  this  question  of  zoning,  and  to  give 
you  my  background,  I  want  to  say  I 
was  rather  conservative,  and  am  yet, 
in  regard  to  the  question  of  regulation 
of  various  kinds.  Eight  years  ago  Mr. 
Locke  invited  me  to  address  one  of  these 
conventions,  and  to  choose  my  subject. 
I  chose  the  subject  of  the  Legal  Aspects 
of  City  Planning,  because  at  that  time 
I  was  City  Attorney,  and  I  wanted  to 
familiarize  myself  with  the  subject; 
not  to  talk  about  it,  because  I  knew 
really  very  little  about  it.  I  wrote  that 
paper,  and  it  was  published.  The  City 
Planners  saw  it  in  the  East,  and  invited 
me  to  come  to  Kansas  City  and  talk 
upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Bassett,  Mr. 
Ford  and  others  got  me  very  much 
interested  in  the  subject,  and  I  believed 
in  it  for  the  reason  that  fifty  or  a 
hundred  thousand  people  cannot  live 
together  on  a  few  square  miles  of  adjoin- 
ing property  and  be  happy  and  com- 
fortable unless  there  is  some  regulation 
as  to  how  they  shall  use  their  property. 


During  the  last  ten  years,  I  have  had 
many  attorneys  of  prominence  say  to 
me,  "Why,  all  this  zoning  business  is 
unconstitutional.  You  can't  enforce  it 
in  the  courts."  And  to-day  some  of 
those  very  same  attorneys  are  coming 
to  recognize  that  they  cannot  very 
successfully  resist  some  of  these  regula- 
tions. Last  September  I  tried  a  case 
against  one  of  those  very  attorneys,  a 
case  involving  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Berkeley  zoning  ordinance,  and  that 
is  more  or  less  the  specific  subject  I  am 
going  to  talk  to  you  about. 

The  question  was  whether  a  lot  which 
had  been  put  into  a  residential  district, 
and  which  adjoined  a  business  district, 
and  was  on  the  corner  of  a  street  op- 
posite stores — whether  or  not  that  lot 
could  be  kept  in  the  residential  district. 
During  the  trial  of  the  case,  before  a 
judge  who  previously  knew  very  little 
about  zoning,  I  kept  constantly  before 
the  court  the  idea  that  if  he  thought 
that  this  was  unreasonable,  he  could 
hold  the  ordinance  unreasonable  in 
trying  to  apply  the  principles  of  zoning 
without  saying  that  the  ordinance  itself 
was  unconstitutional  in  any  particular. 
I  did  not  want  to  hazard  the  ordinance. 
The  result  of  the  trial  was  that  the  lower 
court  did  hold  that  that  particular  lot 
should  not  be  put  in  the  residence  dis- 
trict; that  it  would  be  depriving  the 
man  of  the  legitimate  use  of  his  property. 
It  was  a  hard  case.  But  the  court  said 
to  me,  when  the  other  side  drew  up 
some  proposed  findings  declaring  our 
ordinance  unconstitutional,  that  he  be- 
lieved in  zoning,  and  that  he  would 
by  no  means  hold  any  portion  of  the 
ordinance  unconstitutional. 
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It  is  now  six  years  since  in  the  article 
referred  to  I  used  these  words:  "We 
want  to  keep  out  of  court  until  the 
reasonableness  of  the  law  is  better 
understood,  and  the  practical  operation 
of  the  plan  has  been  tested  by  actual 
experience."  We  did  keep  out  of  court 
for  five  years,  and  when  we  did  get  into 
court  the  work  that  had  been  done 
by  the  City  Planners  and  all  those 
people  interested  in  zoning,  had  had  its 
effect  upon  the  court,  and  the  court 
believed  in  zoning  and  knew  what  we 
were  talk'ng  about 

If  any  of  you,  as  members  of  councils 
or  city  attorneys,  expect  to  zone  your 
city,  or  have  zoned  it,  I  believe  that 
you  must  be  prepared  to  go  to  the  ex- 
pense of  employing  and  seeking  expert 
advice,  or  you  must  yourselves  qualify 
yourselves  and  study  the  subject  of  city 
planning  and  zoning,  so  that  you  can 
apply  it  in  your  city  according  to  general 
principles,  and  not  with  haphazard 
judgment.  That  is  the  way  we  have 
been  able  to  sustain  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States  the  validity  of  the 
zoning  ordinances,  because  public  opinion 
is  the  great  factor  in  these  cases,  and  we 
have  educated  the  people  to  come  to 
believe  in  zoning. 

The  zoning  ordinance  of  New  York, 
the  resolution  of  August  16,  1916,  was 
an  epoch-making  law.  Other  cities  have 
followed  that  general  classification.  We 
also  notice  this:  In  examining  the 
decisions  of  the  courts  of  the  different 
states,  we  find  that  the  decisions  are 
most  favorable  in  those  states  where  the 
people  have  been  educated  and  public 
opinion  developed  to  the  point  of  be- 
lieving in  zoning;  notably  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  Minnesota  and  California. 

Before  you  go  into  court  (and  you 
must  ultimately  be  prepared  to  go  to 
court  with  your  ordinance)  you  must  be 
in  the  best  position  possible  to  defend 
your   zoning   ordinance   when    you    find 


yourself  there.  That  is  the  thing  that 
we  had  very  fortunately  done  in  Berkeley, 
with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Cheney  and  others 
who  were  interested  in  that  subject. 

The  first  witness  I  put  on  in  the 
case  to  which  I  referred  was  the  Mayor 
of  our  city,  and  I  had  him  testify  as  to 
the  number  of  public  hearings  that  we 
had  had  before  the  council  before  the 
ordinance  was  adopted,  in  order  to  show 
that  it  had  been  given  reasonable  con- 
sideration. We  proved  that  we  had  had 
from  twenty  to  thirty  or  forty  public 
hearings  before  the  council  and  City 
Planning  Commission.  In  addition  to 
that,  we  proved  that  we  had  had  per- 
haps 50  or  100  different  meetings,  over  a 
period  of  two  years  throughout  the  city 
of  Berkeley,  which  were  gotten  up  and 
addressed  by  either  Mr.  Cheney  or 
myself.  We  had  prepared  the  public 
mind  of  the  city  of  Berkeley,  so  that 
all  the  real  estate  associations  and  the 
clubs,  particularly  the  improvement 
clubs,  would  be  familiar  with  this  subject 
of  zoning  before  the  ordinance  was 
presented  to  the  people.  We  did  have  a 
vote  upon  it  by  referendum.  The 
ordinancecarriedanditisstillon  the  books. 

We  also  put  on  the  stand  an  expert 
who  came  into  court  with  about  eight 
different  maps  which  he  had  prepared 
upon  our  instruction.  That  cost  some- 
thing, but  we  wanted  to  do  the  best 
we  could  to  protect  the  ordinance.  We 
had  a  colored  map  showing  the  zoning 
of  the  city  under  our  ordinance  666, 
which  was  the  general  zoning  ordinance, 
dividing  the  city  into  six  or  eight  classes 
— eight  I  think  it  was  then.  We  also  had 
another  map  showing  the  districts  which 
were  zoned  under  the  single  family 
residence  classification  under  a  separate 
ordinance,  numbered  452,  an  ordinance 
which  provides  that  people  may  come  in 
and  petition  that  a  certain  district  of 
the  city  be  zoned  into  a  single  family 
residence     district,     and     protect     itself 
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from  apartment  houses,  double  houses 
and  multiple  dwellings.  The  reason 
tor  this  separate  ordinance  was  that  the 
legality  of  such  an  ordinance  is  not  so 
well  understood  or  established,  and  we 
did  not  want  to  hazard  our  general 
ordinance  by  putting  the  provisions  of 
this  special  ordinance  into  it.  We 
have  some  fifteen  or  twenty  districts 
established  that  way.  This  ordinance 
has  never  been  before  the  court.  It 
has  been  very  satisfactory,  and  the 
people  believe  in  it.  Sooner  or  later  we 
shall  no  doubt  have  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  the  subject. 

We  next  put  in  a  map  enlarged  to  a 
much  greater  scale,  covering  a  half  mile 
right  around  the  lot  in  controversy, 
showing  the  single  family  residences, 
and  so  on — there  was  a  diagram  of  each 
lot  showing  the  character  of  building  on 
that  lot.  That  interested  the  court. 
He  had  something  to  build  about. 
We  had  to  build  up  our  case  by  expert 
testimony.  We  could  not  take  in- 
dividuals into  court  to  testify  as  to  the 
facts  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  zoning 
ordinance.  We  had  to  have  experts. 
I  put  on  the  map  experts,  and  then  I 
put  on  the  fire  chief,  and  I  had  Mr. 
.Aronovici  there  as  our  consultant,  and 
had  an  insurance  expert  that  I  got  from 
San  Francisco,  and  all  of  these  men 
testified  without  compensation  because 
they  believed  in  public  service.  I  had  a 
real  estate  expert,  a  subdivider,  on  the 
stand,  and  several  other  experts,  and  I 
am  going  to  read  to  you  a  few  of  the 
questions  that  I  asked  those  experts 
and  their  answers.  I  wanted  to  be  able 
to  argue  from  this  evidence  that  this 
particular  application  of  the  zoning 
principle  promoted  the  public  welfare, 
the  public  health,  and  the  public  con- 
venience. I  embodied  that  proposition 
in  my  questions,  so  that  I  could  get  it 
into    evidence,    and    be    able    to    argue 


before  the  court  that  an  ordinance 
which  provided  that  business  houses  and 
retail  stores  shouM  not  be  in  residence 
districts  was  a  valid  one,  could  be  sup- 
ported under  the  exercise  of  the  police 
power  as  interpreted  by  the  decisions  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and 
in  every  way  proper.  The  court,  over 
objection  of  counsel  on  the  other  side, 
very  strenuous  objection,  allowed  these 
questions  to  be  answered  The  case  is 
now  on  appeal  with  all  of  this  evidence 
in  the  record.  I  don't  know  that  the 
case  will  ever  be  decided,  but  our  or- 
dinance is  not  in  peril.  I  am  telling  you 
these  things  so  you  will  be  prepared  if 
you  ever  get  into  court,  or  at  least  will 
know  how  we  handled  the  case,  by 
putting  in  expert  evidence,  putting 
in  maps,  having  evidence  of  the  public 
hearings  and  of  the  general  uniformity 
of  our  ordinance,  the  fact  that  it  covered 
the  entire  city  and  was  not  partial  or 
discriminatory.  If  we  lose  this  case,  it 
will  be  only  on  the  ground  that  the  lot 
in  question  ought  not  to  have  been  put 
into  the  residence  district.  Such  ques- 
tions are  decided  under  the  law  of  New 
York  by  a  non-judicial  body.  They  have 
boards  of  appeal  for  that  purpose — 
that  isn't  what  they  call  them,  but  they 
have  boards  that  hear  these  cases  and 
decide  whether  a  particular  lot  should 
be  in  a  particular  district  or  not,  without 
going  to  the  courts.  Of  course,  in  this 
instance,  in  California,  the  council  has 
to  do  it.  W'e  cannot  afford  to  have 
another  board  to  sit  in  these  cases. 
I  want  to  say  right  here  that  during  the 
two  months  that  I  have  been  in  office, 
sitting  with  the  council,  one-half  of  the 
time  of  our  public  meetings  is  now  de- 
voted to  the  hearing  of  zoning  cases. 
That  shows  the  interest  of  the  people 
in  zoning.  And  every  time  any  district 
is  threatened  with  an  invasion,  one  that 
will  destroy  or  blight  a  particular  block, 
the  people  come  down  by  the  fifties  or 
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hundrecis,  looking  for  protection,  ami 
there  is  no  question  but  that  the  zoning 
law  of  Berkeley,  or  any  other  reasonahle 
zoning  law,  is  going  to  stand.  If  I  were 
to  make  a  prediction,  I  would  be  willing 
to  wager  that  it  will  stand  longer  than 
prohibition.     (Laughter.) 

That  reminds  me  of  an  undertaker 
who  came  before  the  council  only  about 
a  month  ago,  and  petitioned  to  have 
his  undertaking  establishment  moved, 
as  his  lease  was  running  out.  He  wanted 
to  move  it  about  half  a  block  to  a  very 
dilapidated  house  in  the  business  dis- 
trict. The  people  came  down  to  the 
council  chamber  and  objected  to  the 
undertaker  being  there,  and  he  got  up 
and  said,  "Why,  we  are  going  to  repaint 
this  house,  we  are  going  to  rehabilitate 
it  and  renovate  it  inside  and  out.  We 
are  going  to  make  these  funeral  parlors 
dead  swell."    That  much  on  the  side. 

Returning  to  the  hypothetical  ques- 
tions, this  is  the  question  I  asked  the 
real  estate  expert — and  to  those  who 
are  not  lawyers  or  councilmen,  this  may 
not  be  interesting,  but  I  will  try  not  to 
bore  you  with  too  many  of  these  mat- 
ters. There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  it 
stated  here,  and  it  will  be  interesting 
to  you,  I  think.  This  witness  was  Mr. 
Duncan  McDuffie,  the  subdivider,  one 
who  has  provided  in  his  sub-divisions  for 
parks,  streets  that  are  not  too  far  apart 
and  wide  enough,  something  like  Mr. 
Nichols  of  Kansas  City,  who  has  done 
so  much  for  that  great  metropolis.  We 
need  men  of  that  calibre  in  every  city, 
who  will  look  out  for  the  future  growth 
of  the  city  and  advertise  it  in  the  right 
way  and  look  out  for  its  aesthetic  value. 
You  can  get  a  lot  of  your  aesthetic 
values  without  legal  procedure  by  the 
right  sort  of  citizenship.  Here  is  the 
question : 

Q.  "I  will  ask  you  if  a  municipality 
has  by  legislation  zoned  a  city  into 
residential,  business  and  factory  zones, 


and  said  city  has  a  population  of  sixty 
or  seventy  thousand  pcojilc  in  it,  and  an 
area  of  approximately  nine  square  miles, 
if  in  your  opinion  woulil  such  legisla- 
tion, assuming  that  it  was  based  upf)n 
proper  surveys  and  investigations,  tend 
to  increase  and  stabilize  real  estate 
values  in  that  municipality?" 

That  is  a  hypothetical  question,  of 
course,  and  a  proper  one  to  be  asked  of 
an  expert  witness.  And  the  answer 
was: 

"Decidedly,  yes.  It  substitutes  orderly 
development  for  haphazard  growth,  and 
without  question  helps  to  stabilize  and 
increase  values." 

That  is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  McDuffie, 
who  knows  something  about  real  estate 
development.  Then  he  is  asked  this 
question: 

Q.  "Assuming  that  such  legislation 
created  so-called  residential  zones  or 
districts  from  which  retail  stores  and 
factories,  generally  speaking,  were  ex- 
cluded, would  the  creation  of  such 
residential  district,  in  your  opinion, 
promote  the  general  welfare  of  the 
community?" 

And  he  answered  "Yes."  There  is 
my  evidence,  and  I  can  argue  all  night 
on  that.  If  the  court  had  said  "The 
objection  is  sustained,"  then  I  could  not 
talk  about  it.  A  lawyer  wants  some- 
thing to  talk  about,  you  know. 

Then  here  is  the  insurance  expert,  a 
Mr.  Torney,  of  San  Francisco,  who  has 
adjusted  as  many  losses  as  anybody 
about  the  city,  and  knows  about  in- 
surance regulations.  I  wanted  to  get 
him,  and  he  came  over,  made  no  charge, 
and  took  his  time  for  it.  We  haven't 
any  money  in  cities,  you  know,  to  pay 
for  many  things  that  we  would  like  to 
pay  for.  This  was  the  question  I  asked 
him: 

"I  want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Torney,  one 
question:  Speaking  from  your  general 
knowledge  of  fire  insurance  rates  and  the 
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fire  hazard  with  relation  to  various 
kinds  of  buildings,  is  or  is  not  the  risk 
of  fire  greater  in  buildings  used  solely 
as  dwelling  houses  or  in  buildings  used 
as  a  dwelling  house  in  combination 
with  stores,  assuming  that  all  other 
conditions  are  similar?" 

And  his  answer  was:  "The  physical 
and  potential  hazard  of  a  store  is  measur- 
ably greater  than  that  of  buildings 
occupied  solely  for  dwelling  purposes." 

Then  a  further  question  on  re-direct 
examination: 

Q.  "Would  the  rate  of  insurance  on 
that  building,  on  a  concrete  builiiing  on 
that  location,  be  greater  if  it  had  stores 
in  it  than  if  it  did  not  have  stores?" 

And  he  answered  "Yes."  There  is  the 
testimony.  The  reason  for  keeping  it 
out  of  the  residence  district,  keeping  a 
store  out  of  a  residence  district,  is  be- 
cause it  is  going  to  increase  the  fire 
hazard  of  everybody  else.  I  was  there 
getting  at  the  point  of  public  safety. 
I  have  already  got  the  question  of  public 
welfare  and  hazarii.  So  here  1  put  the 
fire  chief  on  the  stand,  and  I  asked  him 
this  question: 

"In  your  opinion,  is  the  fire  hazard 
greater  in  any  apartment  house  or  hotel 
if  stores  are  maintained  in  connection 
therewith  than  it  would  be  if  there 
were  no  stores  in  the  apartment  house 
or  hotel?    Is  there  any  difference?" 

And  he  answered:  "Yes,  in  stores.  Of 
course,  it  would  depend  a  whole  lot  on 
what  the  stores  were  to  be  used  for.  You 
take  in  most  any  mercantile  establish- 
ments there  is  always  packing  and  un- 
packing of  goods,  and  there  is  always 
more  or  less  inflammable  material  around; 
and  then  another  reason  is  that  in  a 
residential  district  there  is  somebody 
there  at  night,  at  all  times,  day  and 
night,  and  in  the  mercantile  district, 
as  a  rule,  after  stores  are  closed,  there  is 
nobody  there  that  will  discover  a  fire." 

That  was  spoken  from  his  experience. 


He  was  cross  examined  at  great  length, 
and  they  tried  to  break  him  down. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  they  did 
not  succeed. 

Then  I  put  on  the  city  planning 
expert,  Mr.  Aronovici.  He  qualified  all 
right.  You  know  that  you  have  to  ask 
your  expert  witness  his  experience  before 
a  court  will  allow  him  to  testify.  Then 
I  asked  him  this  question: 

"As  an  investigator  of  municipal 
housing  conditions,  and  city  planning 
and  consulting,  I  will  ask  you  if,  in  a 
city  having  a  population  of  fifty  or 
sixty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  having  a 
total  area  of  nine  or  ten  square  miles, 
an  ordinance  were  in  eflfect  and  in  force 
dividing  the  city  into  residential,  busi- 
ness and  factory  districts,  and  in  such 
residential  districts,  no  new  business 
stores  of  any  kind  were  permitted  to  be 
built  or  maintained,  whether  or  not,  in 
your  opinion,  such  enforced  regula- 
tions would  tend  to  promote  the  public 
welfare  and  safety?" 

And  he  replied,  "I  should  say  that,  in 
my  opinion,  it  would."  Then  I  asked 
him  "Upon  what  would  you  base  your 
opinion?"  and  then  he  goes  on  to  say 
it  is  based  upon  some  studies  he  had 
made  in  St.  Paul  and  other  places. 
You  don't  want  to  put  an  expert  on  the 
stand  unless  he  can  sustain  his  opinion. 
All  that  you  have  prepared  beforehand. 

I  see  that  my  time  is  going.  I  was 
going  to  say  this:  That  the  success  of 
city  planning  in  your  city,  or  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States,  is  going  to 
depend  largely,  as  Judge  Stephens  says, 
upon  the  attitude  of  mind  with  which 
you,  as  a  councilman,  sit  upon  your 
board.  It  is  my  advice  to  you  that  you 
do  not  make  up  your  mind  about  a 
particular  question  that  is  before  you 
in  a  committee  of  the  whole  behind 
closed  doors.  Hold  it  open  until  the 
case  is  submitted  to  you  in  open  session. 
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The  Development  of  Regional  Planning  and 
Subdivision  Control 

By  G.  Gordon  Whitnall, 
City    Planning    Director,    Los    Angeles. 


Mr.  Whitnall:  The  subject  of  regional 
planning  is  rather  a  difficult  one  to 
encompass  within  25  minutes.  I  shall 
resort  to  the  relation  of  an  experience 
rather  than  to  give  the  subject  in  its 
abstract  form.  By  way  of  preface, 
however,  I  might  suggest  that,  though 
regional  planning  work  has  in  a  sense 
advanced  to  rather  a  high  state  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  the  necessity  for  it  was 
first  conceived  in  the  East.  Whether 
that  was  done  consciously  or  not,  no- 
body seems  to  know.  We  find,  however, 
in  the  creation  of  the  Metropolitan 
Sanitation  District  about  Boston,  that 
there  was  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
in  sanitation  was  one  subject,  the 
problem  of  which,  and  results  of  which, 
did  not  recognize  arbitrary  man-made 
boundary  lines  of  municipalities.  In 
Chicago,  that  work  is  now  advancing 
rapidly  in  connection  with  the  provision 
for  future  recreational  facilities,  in  which 
the  fact  is  there  now  recognized  that,  if 
the  recreational  facilities  of  the  future 
are  to  be  adequate  to  a  future  need, 
that  there  must  of  necessity  be  provision 
made  to-day,  and  that  unquestionably 
the  future  will  comprehend  more  terri- 
tory in  the  metropolis  of  Chicago  than 
is  now  the  case.  So  that  there  they  are 
approaching  the  subject  from  a  metro- 
politan standpoint  as  distinguished  from 
a  purely  municipal  standpoint. 

In  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  they  have 
probably  gone  further  than  any  other 
one  city  in  the  country  along  this  line, 
and  they  are  not  alone  planning  for 
recreation  from  a  metropolitan  stand- 
point, but  also  traffic  facilities,  as  well  as 


sanitary  drainage  and  including  now, 
quite  conveniently,  the  subject  of  zoning. 
In  other  words,  they  have  first  ex- 
pressed definitely  the  thought  that  the 
city  of  Milwaukee,  large  as  it  may  be 
to-day,  from  a  metropolitan  standpoint 
includes  also  the  surrounding  cities 
and  the  intervening  territory.  And  in 
this  manner,  subjects  of  community 
concern,  such  as  zoning,  sanitation, 
traffic  and  recreation  are  considered, 
with  the  thought  that  the  solution  of  the 
metropolitan  problem  is  to  be  found  only 
in  its  conception  upon  a  metropolitan 
scale,  and  that,  in  approaching  it  from 
that  standpoint,  they  will  probably 
solve  the  varying  problems  more  ef- 
ficiently and  certainly  more  economically. 

Coming  then  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  the 
thought  has  arisen  also  that  we  should 
insist  upon  a  larger  scale  development 
than  is  permitted  if  we  confine  our 
thought  to  corporate  boundaries  of  any 
municipality.  And  it  is  at  this  point 
that  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  make 
reference  to  our  own  experience  in  and 
about  Los  Angeles. 

When,  three  years  ago,  city  planning 
was  first  seriously  considered  in  an 
official  way,  we  early  recognized  that 
if  it  were  conceivable  to  launch  upon 
and  accomplish  a  city  planning  program 
for  the  corporate  city  of  Los  Angeles 
that  would  be  100%  perfect,  yet  in 
the  larger  viewpoint  it  would  be  woe- 
fully lacking  in  its  completeness,  in  its 
efficiency  and  in  its  economy,  if  pro- 
vision were  made  for  just  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  and  the  metropolitan  district 
could    not    be    projected    out    into    the 
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metropolitan     area     surrou  miing. 

As  an  indication  of  the  means  through 
which  that  consciousness  came  to  us,  let 
me  be  specific.  We  were  considering 
general  problems  of  traffic  and  there 
came  to  our  attention  an  experience  in 
connection  with  the  improvement  to 
which  I  shall  now  refci-,  Washington 
Street  in  the  city  of  Lt)s  Angeles.  There 
is  a  section  of  Washington  Street  that 
lays  just  inside  the  boundary  line  of  the 
city  of  Ijos  .Angeles,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  long,  that  for  years  was  in  a  state 
of  disrepair  that  was  scandalous.  Three 
times  to  our  knowledge,  our  City  Dads 
endeavored  to  secure  the  improvement 
of  this  important  link  in  our  major 
highway  system  by  initiating  improve- 
ments under  the  improvement  act,  and 
three  times  it  was  protested  out  by 
almost  an  unanimous  protest.  Finally 
we  resorted  to  the  1911  act,  and  the 
thing  is  now  accomplished.  But  what 
was  the  procedure  through  which  we 
went;  what  was  the  indelible  mark  left 
upon  the  vicinity,  and  what  was  the 
lesson  to  us  from  a  regional  standpoint? 

Here  was  a  section  of  the  street  that, 
through  the  accident  of  political 
boundaries  found  itself  in  the  city  of 
l-os  .Angeles,  and  which  was  a  part  of 
the  city  street  system.  But  because  of 
its  location  in  respect  to  the  city  of  Los 
.Angeles,  and  to  the  west  coast  district 
and  the  cities  therein,  and  to  all  that 
territory  north  and  south  and  east, 
that  section  of  a  city  street  was,  in  fact, 
functionally  and  physically  speaking, 
a  unit  in  the  county  and  state  highway 
systems.  And  because  of  that  fact,  it 
was  called  upon  to  accommodate  a 
volume  and  tonnage  of  traffic  far  in 
excess  of  what  would  have  been  required 
had  it  been  the  street  a  block  to  the 
south.  That  necessitated  a  greater 
width  and  a  more  substantial  type  of 
improvement,  both  of  which  added  very 
materially  to  the  cost. 


Now,  under  the  theory,  and  I  em- 
pha.size  "theory,"  of  our  State  Improve- 
ment Act,  we  were  forced  to  exact  the 
cost  for  that  improvement  dispropor- 
tionmcnt  to  the  benefits  we  could  ever 
claim  would  result  to  the  frontage. 
Naturally  the  frontage  protested  it. 
Now,  if  that  had  been  a  unit  in  a  city 
and  county  highway  system,  and  per- 
haps a  state  system,  the  necessity  of  it 
to  the  greater  community  would  be 
apparent  and  then  the  frontage  would 
have  no  right  to  protest  that  improve- 
ment out.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
community,  which  demanded,  and  was 
going  to  insist  upon  that  improvement 
was  going  to  ask  a  few  individuals, 
merely  through  the  accident  of  their 
locayon,  to  pay  the  bill  for  all  of  us, 
then  obviously  we  had  no  right  to  deny 
them  the  right  of  protest.  And  yet  we 
did  that. 

From  observing  that  one  case,  and  I 
might  repeat  that  in  dozens  throughout 
the  city  of  Los  .Angeles  alone,  we  came 
to  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  here,  in 
traffic  provisions,  was  another  subject 
in  which  the  difficulties  of  financing,  the 
difficulties  of  design,  the  difficulties  of 
maintenance  were  much  larger  and  more 
extensive  than  the  municipality's  view- 
point. We,  therefore,  proceeded  in 
our  own  way,  to  engender,  if  possible, 
in  the  minds  of  our  neighbors,  and  in  our 
own  minds,  a  realization  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  several  subjects  that  con- 
stituted problems  common  to  all  of  us, 
and  the  solution  of  which  is  possible 
only  to  the  extent  that  we  co-operate. 
In  other  words  we  gave  expression  very 
definitely,  consciously  and  intentionally 
to  what  we  have  been  pleased  to  term  a 
new  declaration  in  this  case,  a  declara- 
tion of  inter-dependence;  and  there  has 
sprung  up,  and  there  is  now  definitely 
in  existence,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  first 
regional  planning  movement  of  an  of- 
ficial in  the  country.     That  is  rather  a 
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broad  statcniciit  ami  \(.t  it  is  (iiiitc  true, 
so  far  as  we  know.  In  Massachusttts 
around  Boston,  there  are  metropolitan 
ilistricts  for  the  handling  of  such  suhjecfs 
as  sanitation  and  recreation.  In  (."liicago 
ant!  Milwaukee  there  are  nictropoliraii 
districts  for  certain  subjects,  antl  now 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Sage  Founda- 
tion, in  Greater  New  York  and  its  sur- 
roundings, a  greater  regional  movement 
is  under  way.  Notwithstanding  those 
facts,  the  application  of  the  regional 
principle  as  applied  to  specific  problems, 
here  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  again,  as  with 
many  other  subjects  for  the  first  time, 
it  has  remained  for  us  to  co-ordinate  all 
the  elements  in  one  compact  movement. 
With  that  general  bird's-eye  per- 
spective of  the  interesting  relationship 
of  municipalities  and  intervening  county 
territory,  all  of  which  comprise  a  metro- 
politan district,  you  can  get  a  con- 
ception of  unity.  Then  only  are  you  in  a 
position  to  proceed  upon  internal  plan- 
ning. And  when  we  consider  it  from 
that  angle,  there  comes  to  our  con- 
sciousness the  importance  of  the  sub- 
division. The  subdivision  many  now 
believe,  is  probably  the  most  potent 
element  entering  into  the  consideration 
of  construction  of  any  community.  Be- 
cause, if  we  might  make  popular  reference 
to  a  scientific  fact,  we  might  speak  ot  the 
subdivision  as  the  molecule,  composed  ot 
the  various  atoms,  of  the  elements  con- 
stituting it.  Whereas  in  a  molecule  of 
water,  we  find  HjO  (two  parts  of 
hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen)  in  the 
subdivision  molecule,  you  have  the  com- 
ponent elements  of  street  width,  street 
pavement,  curbs,  gutters,  sewers,  water 
mains,  lots  as  to  size,  area,  shape,  loca- 
tion and  all  of  the  physical  things  that 
constitute  a  community  in  its  entirety, 
are  found  in  some  respects  in  the  sub- 
division. If  I  may  make  another 
parallel,  I  might  mention  the  subdivision 
as  a  little  lot  in  the  Metropolitan  mosaic 


picture,  when  it  comes  to  the  usual 
mosaic  that  you  finti  upon  the  floors 
of  famous  places.  In  the  past  it  has  not 
been  the  practice  to  design  or  mentally 
conceive  the  pattern  of  that  mosaic 
all  at  once.  Now,  however,  that  is 
becoming  a  more  important  factor. 
With  the  mosaic  pattern  in  mind  or  on 
paper,  it  becomes  more  or  less  of  an 
automatic  function  to  see  to  it  that  one 
of  those  little  blocks  of  mosaic  when 
placed,  wherever  it  is  placed,  shall  be 
such  in  its  size,  in  its  application,  if  you 
please,  instead  of  color,  and  in  its 
general  arrangement,  so  that  finally 
when  it  shall  become  entirely  surrounded 
and  contiguous  with  other  developments 
that  it  and  all  of  its  neighboring  units 
shall  contribute  each  its  own  share  in 
an  orderly,  consistent  and  economical 
development  of  the  greatest  community. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  use  here  an  illustration  that  I 
have  so  frequently  used  at  home,  I  will 
say  that  a  subdivision  is  to  a  city  much 
as  a  brick  is  to  the  building,  except  for 
two  very  outstanding  differences,  the 
first  difference  being,  that  in  the  case 
of  the  brick,  it  is  the  custom  to  place 
the  brick  upon  the  foundation,  and 
then,  in  order,  pile  them  one  on  top  of 
the  other,  and  out  of  the  bricks  you 
create  the  wall,  and  out  of  the  walls  the 
building,  whereas,  with  the  subdivisions, 
the  problem  necessarily  is  to  place  them 
one  beside  the  other  on  a  reasonable 
plan.  The  other  difference  lies  in  the 
fact  that,  in  the  case  of  the  bricks,  it  is  a 
physical  impossibility  to  put  one  upon 
the  ground,  and  then  the  next  one  high 
above,  and  then  begin  to  fill  in  between, 
because  bricks  don't  work  that  way. 
But  subdivisions  *do  work  that  way. 
You  put  one  to-day  in  the  center  of  the 
community,  and  another  one  perhaps 
ten  miles  to  the  east,  and  then  another 
one  to  the  west,  and  then  another  one 
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Acknowledging  Art  as  an  Objective  of 
City  Planning 

By  John-  W.  Mitchell, 
President   of  the    Municipal    Art    Commission  of  Ix)s  Angeles. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Convention:  I  deem  this  occasion  of  so 
much  importance,  as  I  do  likewise  the 
subject  I  have  chosen,  that  I  have  com- 
mitted to  writing  what  I  have  to  say, 
although  I  would  much  have  preferred 
to  speak  extemporaneously — yet  I  like 
to  prepare  my  extemporaneous  remarks 
as  carefully  as  this. 

What  I  have  to  say  is  in  the  main, 
but  repetitions  of  the  things  that  I 
have  been  saying  for  more  than  thirty 
years  in  one  form  or  another  to  the 
people  and  taxpayers  of  Los  Angeles 
and  of  California.  My  only  purpose 
heretofore  and  now  is  to  serve  the 
public  weal  in  urging  a  civic  better- 
ment by  awakening  in  private  and 
official  life  the  deep  seated  art  spirit 
and  aspirations  which,  I  believe,  are  only 
dormant. 

Primarily,  my  theme  is  Civic  Art  and 
its  relation  to  city  planning,  wherein  I 
shall  endeavor  to  show  that  art  is  the 
paramount  objective  of  city  planning, 
but  before  entering  into  its  specific 
phases,  and  since  I  am  so  fortunate  as 
to  have  for  my  hearers  representatives 
of  the  official  life  and  authorities  of  the 
municipalities  of  the  great  State  of 
California,  I  am  going  to  try  to  em- 
phasize the  need  and  obligation  of  public 
officials  to  foster  and  encourage  art, 
and  to  this  end  and  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  Civic  Art  I  am  going  to 
make  to  you  a  bold  statement  and 
challenge.     It  is  this: 

If  by  my  words  or  acts  I  could 
awaken  the  official  and  governing  minds 
and  consciences  of  the  cities,  towns  and 


communities  of  California   to    the    high 
importance   of  giving   full   support    and 
expression    to   the    arts   in    the   life   and       j 
embellishment  of  this  greatest  of  States,       • 
I  believe  that  I  would  render  this  people 
and    this    land    a    greater    benefit    than 
could  be  derived  from  any  other  single 
source.    More  than  would  be  created  by 
any  single  industry;  more  than  all  that       I 
would  be  rendered  by  all  the  Chambers       I 
of  Commerce  and  the  other  commercial       j 
and  civic  bodies;  more  even  than  your       { 
educational  and  scientific  institutions.  ] 

This  may,  doubtless,  seem  to  many  a  j 
most  extravagant  statement,  but  let  ] 
us  see. 

In     presenting     views     touching     the 
relation     of    art     to    city     planning    it       I 
premises    the    inquiry:       What    is    art? 
And  what  is  City  Planning?     Are  both       , 
as  important  as  is  claimed,  and  does  this       ' 
importance     justify     the     consideration 
asked  for  both?  i 

What  is  art?   Briefly  defined,  art  is  the       | 
study  and  expression  of  beauty.    Art  is      1 
universal.   Art  is  for  all  times.   If  history      j 
does  repeat  itself,  then  its  greatest  good       ' 
will    continue    when    everything   else    is 
passing    away.       The    asthetic    side    of 
man's   nature    which    art   endeavors   to 
satisfy  speaks  everywhere  harmony,  fit- 
ness and  proportion.    It  is  his  innermost 
subconscious   craving.      It    is   expressed 
when    he    whistles    an    air,   or   paints    a 
landscape,  fashions  a  piece  of  sculpture 
or  designs  an  architectural  masterpiece.       j 

I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  answer 
the   question    as    to    the    importance   of 
art  by  my  own  opinion,  or  by  the  recital       ' 
from   ancient    times   of  the   opinions  of 
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the  great  authorities  upon  art,  that 
have  passed  from  the  earliest  period  of 
Hellenic  Art,  through  all  the  ancient 
and  modern  schools,  hut  content  myself 
with  quoting  one  authority,  the  latest, 
that  all  here  must  respect  and  regard 
whether  they  concur  or  not.  I  read 
from  an  editorial  of  July  21st  last  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  considered  one  of 
the  greatest  daily  journals: 

"science  bows  to  art" 
"After  a  lifetime  devoted  to  in- 
vention and  scientific  achievement, 
Thomas  A.  Edison  announces  it  as 
his  belief  that  art  is  far  more  vital  to 
the  world  than  science.  He  cites  as 
an  example  of  the  greatest  contribu- 
tion ever  made  to  the  human  race 
the  art  of  ancient  Greece.  Down 
through  the  centuries  this  has  come 
to  inspire  and  uplift  mankind,  but 
the  inventors  of  that  period,  Edison 
remarks,  are  totally  forgotten. 

"Since  that  golden  age  there  have 
been  inventors  of  varying  degrees 
of  greatness,  but  most  of  them  are 
speedily  forgotten  by  the  multitude. 
The  reason,  the  wizard  of  science 
states,  is  that  they  contribute  to  the 
material  welfare  of  man,  whereas 
the  artist  appeals  to  his  spiritual 
side.  'The  great  scientific  dis- 
coveries,' he  gloomily  asserts,  'have 
enlightened  some  people,  only  some 
people,  not  the  whole  world,  or  the 
whole  of  America.  Making  mone\ 
is  one  thing;  the  puny  decorations  of 
to-day  are  to  make  money.  But  art 
is  another  thing — art  is  the  great 
thing.'  " 

To  me  this  is  a  most  significant  state- 
ment coming  from  America's  greatest 
scientist.  It  is  entitled  to  the  utmost 
respect,  when  behind  it  is  the  fact  that 
it  was  recently  estimated  that  Edison's 
scientific  inventions  have  added  sixteen 
billions  of  dollars  to  the  world's  wealth. 
After   a   long   life   of  scientific   research 


and  invention  running  through  all  the 
realms  of  science,  that  this  great  mind, 
in  a  deliberate  opinion  should  declare 
that  art  has  done  more  for  the  world 
than  science,  should  indeed  make  us 
pause  and  be  willing  to  give  more  respect 
to  the  appeal  of  art.  .And  that  his 
opinion  should  be  thus  voiced  and 
endorsed  by  a  publication  of  such  known 
commercial  endeavor  and  mundane  ap- 
peal is  almost  an  equal  phenomena. 
Indeed,  this  opinion  from  such  a  source 
and  promulgated  through  this  medium 
should  give  all  who  are  devoted  to  art, 
in  any  of  its  phases,  encouragement  to 
continue  an  enthusiastic  and  at  times  a 
seemingly  foolhardy  eflFort  in  behalf 
of  the  arts. 

Just  here  I  want  to  interject  a  note 
in  reference  to  the  contribution  to  local 
art  made  by  General  Harrison  Gray 
Otis,  founder  and  upbuilder  of  "The 
Times."  I  venture  the  assertion  that 
the  dedication  and  endowment  of  his 
old  home  in  Los  .Angeles  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Otis  Institute  of  Art — 
a  public  school  of  Art  and  Design,  will 
ultimately  prove  to  be  the  capstone  to 
the  fame  and  reputation  of  this  noted 
man. 

The  Department  of  Art  I  want  to 
emphasize  here  is  Civic  Art — Art  for 
the  municipalities.  Civic  Art  is  that 
expression  of  the  fine  arts  in  the  paintings, 
in  the  sculptures  and  in  the  archi- 
tecture of  or  pertaining  to  cities.  It 
applies  to  the  statues,  paintings  and 
municipal  structures  possessed  by  cities 
as  well  as  to  all  artistic  plans  and  effects 
constituting  and  being  a  part  of  their 
artificial  ornamentation  and  their  art 
values  and  assets. 

The  monuments,  the  statues  and  the 
great  buildings  of  past  ages  are  the 
milestones  of  civilization.  They  were 
generally  reared  to  commemorate  some 
historical  event,  to  express  civic  pride 
or  the  religious  zeal  of  the  people,  or  to 
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perpetuate  the  deeds  of  some  ruler  or 
dynasty.  When  these  evidenced  the 
practical  application  of  asthetic  prin- 
cipals in  conception,  construction  and 
location  they  not  only  added  to  the 
beauty  and  dignity  of  the  period,  Init 
gave  it  its  culture  and  standing.  Thus, 
the  fame  of  ancient  Thebes,  Babylon, 
Jerusalem,  Athens  and  Rome  have  been 
impressively  marked  upon  the  records 
of  the  past,  and  the  fragments  of  the 
statues,  and  the  ruins  of  their  great 
structure  are  the  records  which  pro- 
claim their  achievement,  their  grandeur 
and  their  civilization.  If  these  great 
cities  had  not  left  their  monuments,  their 
sculptures  and  their  ruins  of  buildings 
and  thus  written  their  history  in  marble, 
stone  and  bronze  there  would  be  no 
palpable  evidence  of  their  greatness  to 
impress  the  world  to-day,  and  their 
history  would  seem  but  mythical  tales 
of  the  long  ago. 

The  example  of  the  great  cities  of 
ages  past  teach  that  the  sculptors,  the 
artists  and  the  architects  with  the 
artisans  who  labored  to  carry  out  their 
ideals  were  the  enduring  historians  of 
the  past.  They  expressed  civic  art  by 
their  work,  and  civic  art  best  tells  the 
story  of  the  lives  and  achievements  of 
the  ancient  people. 

Does  it  not,  therefore,  follow  that  it  is 
desirable  for  cities  to  rear  monuments 
that  will  fittingly  record  historical  events, 
statues  to  commemorate  heroic  and  able 
achievements  and  erect  great  buildings 
to  give  dignity  and  facility  to  public 
service,  and  all  for  the  utility,  beauty 
and  glory  of  the  civic  history  of  the 
communities. 

The  cities  of  the  world  are  awakening 
to  the  artistic  needs.  There  is  a  spirit 
abroad  to  make  cities  beautiful  as  well 
as  to  comprehend  great  areas  and  in- 
creased population.  It  is  being  realized 
that  the  quest  of  cities  should  not  be 
alone   for  population,   not  only   for   the 


development  of  its  commercial  and 
financial  interests.  It  is  beginning  to 
dawn  upon  this  western  sphere  that 
beauty  is  a  city's  greatest  asset,  and  our 
cities  are  being  forced  by  a  healthy  com- 
petition to  realize  this  more  and  more. 
In  latter  years  much  has  been  done  to 
ornament  and  beautify  our  cities.  And 
to-day  there  is  hardly  a  city  that  is  not 
working  out,  with  expert  assistance, 
some  concrete  plan  for  remodeling  and 
rebuilding  upon  modern  and  artistic 
plans. 

Only  last  year  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  be  able  to  revisit  Paris.  This  beauti- 
fully ornate  city  I  found  still  following 
the  precedent  of  ancient  cities,  like 
Thebes,  Babylon,  Jerusalem,  Athens 
and  many  others  of  ancient  times,  and 
wisely  using  their  experiences,  as  to  the 
value  of  Civic  .'\rt  and  beauty,  as  an 
aid  to  material  wealth  and  advance- 
ment. The  people  of  France  both  wise 
and  artistic  and  above  all  economic, 
know  the  value  to  the  private  purse 
and  public  treasury  of  the  sojourner 
attracted  by  its  art,  its  recreations  and 
amusements.  Her  people  and  her 
government,  not  dismayed  by  the  ter- 
rible and  untold  ravages  and  desolation 
of  the  most  destructive  war  of  all  times, 
have  launched  a  program  of  permanent 
and  artistic  municipal  improvement 
which  ought  to  be  an  inspiration  to 
the  municipalities  of  the  world. 

In  spite  of  its  enormous  sacrifices 
during  the  war,  in  spite  of  the  increase 
of  its  debt  during  five  years  of  a  general 
paralysis  of  its  activities,  Paris  has 
not  hesitated  to  take  up  again  its  pro- 
gram of  embellishment  and  development 
interrupted  in  1914.  A  law  was  passed 
even  during  the  war  compelling  every 
municipality  of  France  to  make  a  plan 
of  its  layout,  embellishments  and  ex- 
tensions. A  public  competition  for  the 
improvement  and  embellishment  of  Paris 
was    held    immediately    after    the    war. 
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It  was  ciiviticii  into  four  sections  corre- 
sponding to  the  various  works  the  city 
hati  to  carry  out  in  order  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  development.  These 
were:  First,  general  Paris  ensemble; 
second,  interior  improvement  and  em- 
bellishment of  Paris;  third,  improve- 
ment of  the  fortifications,  and  fourth, 
miscellaneous  projects. 

You  will  observe  this  plan  carries  not 
only  fundamental  improvements,  but  a 
replanning  and  remodeling.  The  details 
for  this  whole  plan  for  the  improvement 
of  Paris  possesses  many  fine  and  fas- 
cinating features.  It  combines,  as  all 
plans  for  the  embellishment  of  a  city 
should,  the  practical  with  the  asthetic. 
It  calls  for  a  superb  conversion  of  its 
ancient  outside  defenses  which  the  late 
war  proved  obsolete.  But  my  investiga- 
tion disclosed  one  outstanding  fact, 
which  should  be  of  interest  and  value 
to  municipal  authorities.  Upon  con- 
sulting the  statistics  as  to  the  value  of 
land  in  Paris  before  and  after  carrying 
out  many  important  street,  park  and 
boulevard  improvements,  solely  with  a 
view  to  embellishment,  it  was  disclosed 
that  the  more  radical  such  improve- 
ments the  greater  has  been  the  return, 
and  the  expenses  incurred  always  re- 
sulting, not  in  a  burden  to  the  city,  but  in 
increased  prosperity. 

Now  as  to  the  relation  of  Civic  Art 
to  City  Planning — City  Planning  pro- 
vides the  design — the  layout  as  it  were — 
the  ground  plan  of  a  city,  its  physical 
structure,  including  the  essentials  of 
sanitation,  traffic  activities,  the  location 
of  its  utilities,  industries  and  homes. 
It  lays  the  foundation  and  directs  the 
practicalities  of  the  structure.  The 
main  principle  in  the  making  of  a  good 
plan  for  a  city  is  not  to  separate  the 
questions  relating  to  sanitation  or  utili- 
ties from  those  that  are  purely  asthetic. 
It  is  the  part  of  Civic  Art  to  embellish 
and  adorn — to  make  beautiful  its  super- 


structure. Therefore,  City  I'lanning  and 
Civic  Art  co-ordinate  and  the  one  ccjm- 
pliments  the  other,  and,  fortunately, 
this  is  being  recognized  in  those  com- 
munities that  arc  eminently  progressive 
and  have  established  the  machinery  for 
both  City  Planning  and  Civic  Art. 

We  are,  unfortunately,  forced  to  admit 
that  in  a  majority  of  the  cities  of  Cali- 
fornia there  has  been  a  woeful  lack  in 
City  Planning.  Therefore  they  are 
without  comprehensive  systems  of  streets, 
boulevards  and  traffic  arteries.  They 
have  insufficient  breathing  spaces,  such 
as  squares,  playgrounds  and  parks — 
and  these  they  have  are  often,  unfor- 
tunately, badly  situated  or  rather  dispro- 
portionately located.  The  public  build- 
ings lack  architectural  merit,  and  are 
unfitted  and  inadequate  for  the  public 
service.  Too  often  the  public  buildings 
are  wrongfully  placed,  their  location 
not  being  fixed  by  the  convenience  of 
the  public  and  the  fitness  of  the  site, 
but  rather  by  political  influences  and 
special  interests. 

The  city  without  a  city  plan  and  civic 
art  may  be  likened  unto  a  boy  that  will 
outgrow  his  short  trousers  before  his 
long  ones  are  ready.  But  there  comes 
a  time  in  the  life  of  modern  cities,  as  in 
the  life  of  the  youth,  when  the  habita- 
ments  of  youth  must  be  cast  aside.  To 
provide  for  future  growth  and  progress 
there  must  be  comprehensive  city  plan- 
ning as  surely  as  the  youth  will  demand 
long  trousers.  And  in  city  planning  you 
cannot  begin  too  early.  Every  day's 
delay  makes  it  more  difficult — because 
more  expensive. 

The  bi-annual  budget  and  appropria- 
tions of  the  State  of  California  provides 
for  the  expenditure  of  nearly  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars;  the  annual  budget 
of  the  municipalities  of  the  State  in  the 
aggregate  also  provides  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  other  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars.      All   contributions   of  the    tax- 
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payers.  But  only  an  infinitesimal  part 
of  the  grand  total  will  be  expended  for 
civic  art  or  art  betterment  and  city 
planning.  No  artists  or  sculptors  will  be 
enriched  on  account  of  the  purchase 
of  their  works.  Only  a  small  number  of 
local  architects  will  receive  therefrom 
fees  for  the  design  and  plans  of  ac- 
ceptable public  buildings  of  a  per- 
manent or  monumental  character.  In 
the  financial  budgets,  state  and  local, 
there  are  too  meager  items  for  art 
purposes.  A  large  body  of  residents, 
citizens  and  taxpayers  attracted  to  the 
cities  of  California  by  the  inviting 
climatic  conditions  and  for  home  making, 
and  many  of  the  so-called  leisure  class, 
moved  here  from  elsewhere,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  argonauts  and  natives, 
would  like  to  see  their  cities  more 
artistically  embellished  and  adorned. 
Many  are  large  tax  contributors,  but 
they  have  no  return  in  this  respect  in 
public  expenditures.  It  might  be  said 
they  are  in  fact  taxed  without  repre- 
sentation, a  condition  unpardonable  to 
citizens  of  this  Republic — in  city,  county, 
state  or  nation.  If  budgets  are  to  be 
cut  or  paired  it  is  art  appropriations  that 
are  eliminated. 

Art  is  undernourished.  It  exists  upon 
the  scraps  thrown  unwillingly  from  a 
sumptuous  board.  It  hungers  for  recog- 
nition and  encouragement  from  the 
private  purse  and  official  patronage. 
It  surely  needs  both,  but  cannot  de- 
mand what  it  deserves.  The  official  and 
public  minds  have  nearly  always  under- 
valued the  importance  of  art.  Engrossed 
in  the  struggle  for  sustenance  and  the 
utilities  the  creation  of  art  is  lost  sight 
of  as  a  basic  element  of  construction 
and  of  life. 

It  is  now  beginning  to  be  fully  realized 
by  the  thinking  public  that  it  is  time  for 
cities  to  adopt  a  wide,  broad,  extensive 
and  consistent  scheme  of  civic  improve- 
ment   along    modern    and    well    proven 


rules  for  city  betterment,  and  aloriL' 
artistic  lines;  that  it  is  time  to  turn 
a  little  from  the  practical  to  the  esthetic, 
from  business  to  culture;  that  it  is  time 
to  take  steps  to  add  to  the  commercial 
accomplishments,  the  advance  steps 
necessary  to  establish  artistic,  intel- 
lectual and  scientific  centers,  for  which 
nature  has  assisted  by  preparing  an 
unsurpassed  setting. 

And  after  all  in  some  cities — notably 
Los  Angeles,  it  is  perhaps  fortunate 
they  have  not  heretofore  attempted  to 
provide  themselves  with  these  large  and 
comprehensive  municipal  establishments, 
for  it  is  hardly  probable  they  would 
have  been  sufficient  for  the  coming 
generation  and  ages.  It  would  have  taken 
inspiration  rather  than  wisdom  to  have 
foreseen  the  progress  and  growth  of  this 
commonwealth  and  many  of  its  munici- 
palities in  the  last  decade. 

Be  assured  the  people  want  great 
public  buildings,  erected  upon  fitting 
sites,  including  libraries  and  art  galleries, 
with  superior  paintings  and  sculpture 
representing  all  schools  and  periods; 
auditoriums  and  stadiums  or  coliseums 
for  developing  the  bodies  of  our  youths; 
all  to  be  monumental  and  in  some  way 
recording  California's  romantic  past  and 
the  prophecy  of  its  great  future.  For 
our  squares,  parks  and  open  spaces  there 
must  be  statues  and  fountains  of  bronze 
and  marble.  By  thus  adding  to  the 
beauty  of  nature  the  ornamentation  of 
civic  art  there  will  be  realized  some  of  the 
ideals  of  the  patriotic  art  spirits  who 
have  labored  to  add  to  the  fame  for 
beauty  of  all  of  California.  I  say  all  of 
California — for  I  am  one  who  believes 
that  the  glory  of  California  is  the  whole  of 
California. 

But  I  repeat  and  urge  that  all  of 
California  should  have  a  well  defined 
municipal  plan  for  its  development 
along  practical  and  artistic  lines.  Visitors 
often  ask:     Whv  are  the  cities  of  Cali- 
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forniajso  lacking  in  Civic  Art?  Ami  I 
repeat  thisjquery.  Is  it  for  the  lack  of 
appreciation  of  art?  If  there  should  he 
any  so  sordid  and  narrow  as  to  fail  in 
due  appreciation  of  civic  art,  they  should 
be  reminded  that  ancient  Rome,  at  the 
height  of  her  civilization,  had  sixty 
thousand  statues — a  statue  for  every 
thirty-three  inhabitants.  Indeed,  it 
was  said,  that  Rome  had  two  popula- 
tions of  equal  size — one  alive  and  one  of 
marble.  And  to-day  fragments  of  these 
statues  are  delved  for  in  the  ruins  as 
though  they  were  priceless  jewels — 
and  so  they  are.  Now  in  contrast! 
The  miracle  city  of  Los  Angeles,  with 
all  its  fine  ambitions,  cannot  boast 
of  one  really  meritorious  and  artistic 
statue  for  its  million  inhabitants. 

Further,  I  would  remind  the  critics, 
if  there  should  be  any  who  would  say 
that  the  public  funds  used  for  civic  art 
are  unwisely  expended,  that  it  required 
the  collected  energy  of  a  thousand 
years  to  reap  the  art  of  Greece  and  that 
she  only  reached  her  zenith  when  Pericles, 
that  great  statesman  and  ruler,  diverted 
the  war  funds  contributed  by  the  four  in- 
dependent states  of  Greece  for  their 
united  defense,  to  build  the  Parthenon 
and  erect  the  statues  and  temples  of  the 
Acropolis.  He  was  charged  with  mis- 
appropriation of  public  funds  and  was 
banished,  but  he  justified  his  acts 
before  the  people  and  his  wise  and 
generous  patronage  of  the  arts  has  re- 
bounded to  the  glory  and  embellish- 
ment of  the  world,  and  has  benefited 
mankind  more  than  the  boasted  vic- 
tories of  heroic  Greece  at  Salamis  or 
Marathon.  No,  I  dare  declare  that  a 
thousand  victories  by  war  and  blood- 
shed would  not  equal  the  value  of  one 
of  the  great  masterpieces  of  art. 

It  is  a  paramount  duty  of  govern- 
ments, by  wise  legislative  appropriations 
of  public  funds  and  liberal  adminis- 
trative recognition,   to  further  the  arts 


and  crafts.  The  benefits  accruing  to 
other  countries  set  an  approving  pre- 
cedent. Let  me  ask,  how  insignificant 
would  be  the  interest  of  the  world  in 
general  in  Athens,  Rome,  Florence, 
Venice,  Milan,  Pisa,  Dresden,  Madrid, 
Paris,  London  and  other  lesser  places 
of  Europe,  and  the  ancient  cities  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  but  for  the  architecture 
and  civic  art  which  their  governments 
have  at  some  time  provided.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  from  all  the  world 
annually  journey  to  the  lands  where  art 
is  enshrined.  In  Europe  thousands 
return  annually  to  distant  lands  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  again  viewing  some 
renowned  building,  painting  or  statue. 

In  California  we  must  supplement  our 
natural  beauty  by  the  beauties  of  art. 
There  must  be  created  monumental 
grandeur.  Only  think  that  all  history 
does  not  record  an  enduring  center  of 
commercialism;  but  it  does  record  endur- 
ing centers  of  art. 

The  collective  signs  and  tokens  of 
outward  show  mark  the  character  of  the 
people  forming  communities.  The  busy 
marts  of  trade,  the  hum  of  machinery 
in  the  factories,  the  immense  ware- 
houses and  emporiums  filled  with  mer- 
chandise, the  modern  palaces  of  finance, 
the  crowded  avenues  of  traffic,  all 
indicate  the  extent  of  their  commercial 
life  and  wealth.  Their  homes  portray 
individual  thrift,  pride  and  refinement. 
Their  architecture,  the  bloom  and  foliage, 
vistas,  fountains  and  statues,  of  parks, 
boulevards  and  open  spaces,  the  paint- 
ings and  sculptures  and  other  objects 
of  art  in  galleries  and  museums,  attest 
progressive  civilization  and  culture.  And 
how  vitally  important  is  culture!  Lar- 
mantin  said:  "Man  is  born  barbarous, 
he  is  ransomed  from  the  conditions  of 
beasts  only  by  being  cultivated." 

In  conclusion,  I  thank  you  for  your 
consideration  and  the  opportunity  of 
appearing    before     this     body    of    high 
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officials,  upon  whom,  it  can  be  said,  the 
future  ilevelopment  of  California  more 
nearly  depends  than  any  other  class  or 
body  of  its  citizenship.  Future  progress 
relies  upf)n  official  wisdom  and  action 
in  all  the  endeavors  of  life.  Here,  within 
the  confines  of  this  imperial  State,  is  a 
treasure  house  of  raw  material  unsur- 
passed in  all  the  world.  How  it  shall  be 
mined,  cultivated,  gathered  and  garnered, 
and  into  what  form  it  shall  be  worked  is 
the  problem  that  official  life  can  direct 
and  control  for  the  equal  pleasure  and 
profit  of  all. 

President  Merritt:  Having  listened 
to  the  discussion  of  the  various  topics 
under  the  general  head  of  Zoning  by 
experts,  taking  up  one  feature  then 
another,  the  matter  will  now  be  thrown 
open  for  general  discussion  before  the 
convention.  If  anyone  has  a  new  idea, 
or  wants  to  know  something  in  par- 
ticular about  a  subject  from  those  who 
have  addressed  us,  now  is  the  time  to 
bring  it  up. 

Mr.  Pomeroy  of  Kong  Beach,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Regional  Planning  Com- 
mission: On  the  basis  of  what  Mr. 
Whitnall  has  said,  and  referring  to  the 
new  work  of  regional  planning,  I  simply 
desire  to  extend  to  the  League  of  Cali- 
fornia Municipalities  the  greetings  of 
the  Los  .'\ngeles  County  Regional  Com- 
mission. One  of  the  other  members  of 
the  Commission  was  in  attendance  at 
the  opening  of  the  convention,  but  had 
t(j  leave  There  is  one  thing  I  would 
like  to  emphasize,  however,  and  that  is 
the  need  for  a  basic  legislative  act.  In 
Los  Angeles,  the  work  is  carried  on  as  a 
function  of  the  county  government. 
It  is  not  possible  to  establish  metro- 
politan control  by  setting  up  an  entirely 
separate  metropolitan  governmental 
agency.  It  is  purely  a  function  of  the 
county  government.  We  are  dealing 
with  forty  or  fifty  unincorporated  towns 
and  forty-two  incorporated  cities  in  the 


county.  .Ami  so  our  work  is  based 
entirely  upon  an  education  of  the 
citizenship  there,  and  developing  a  public 
opinion.  Our  plans  are  carried  forward 
by  the  exercise  of  the  county  authority 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county 
government,  and  by  the  co-operation 
of  the  municipal  authorities  within 
municipal  limits.  We  find  that  by 
developing  a  proper  perspective  of  the 
subject,  that  individual  jealousies  and 
contentions  disappear,  and  we  are  all 
working  on  the  same  plan  and  work- 
ing out  the  same  program.  I  could  go 
into  the  detail  in  regard  to  the  functions 
and  work  of  the  Commission,  but  that 
is  hardly  essential  at  the  present  time. 
We  do  find  this  thing,  that  our  work  is 
handicapped  to  some  degree  by  the  lack 
and  need  of  certain  State  legislation. 
I  had  the  opportunity  and  the  privilege 
of  serving  in  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature,  and  I  will  say  this  in  con- 
sonance with  what  the  secretary  stated 
yesterday,  that  the  power  of  the  League 
of  California  Municipalities  at  Sacra- 
mento is  not  what  it  should  be.  I  hold 
the  League  of  California  Municipalities 
in  high  esteem  in  what  it  is  trying  to  do 
throughout  this  section.  But,  while 
here  are  lobbies  and  representatiyest 
of  every  other  interest  in  the  State  of 
California  that  make  their  influence 
definitely  felt  on  each  individual  Legis- 
lature, so  much  so  that  we  have  hardly 
had  to  buy  our  meals  individually  while 
there,  there  was  no  talking  lobby  on  the 
part  of  the  League,  and  the  personal 
influence  of  the  League  of  California 
Municipalities  was  not  present  to  assist 
me  in  my  endeavors  to  serve  the  in- 
terests of  progressive  municipal  legisla- 
tion in  the  State.  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  will  go  back  there  two  years  from  now 
or  not.  I  haven't  consulted  the  voters 
about  it.  But  I  do  know  that  Legislators 
who  are  definitely  interested  in  further- 
ing   the    kind    of   work    the    League    is 
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interested  in  need  stronger  hacking 
iluring  the  session.  And  what  is  more 
important  than  that,  there  is  needed 
the  building  up  of  a  public  opinion. 

The  I.os  Angeles  Regional  Planning 
Commission,  we  believe,  is  carrying 
forward  a  notable  and  glorious  work. 
.And  we  stand  in  the  position,  relative 
to  this  body,  of  having  our  ears  open 
ami  ready  to  receive  all  the  a.ssistance 
that  we  could  possibly  get  in  carrying 
forward  the  work  there,  and  throughout 
the  State  of  California. 

Mr.  Beck:  I  want  to  say  that  per- 
sona'ly  I  am  delighted  with  these 
splendid  addresses,  that  they  have  given 
me  great  inspiration  that  I  shall  take 
back  to  the  city  I  come  from — Long 
Beach.  Just  one  question  concerning 
zoning.  We  are  confronted  constantly 
before  the  city  council,  and  a  consider- 
able portion  of  our  time  is  taken  up,  by 
the  problem  of  re-zoning  properties. 
We  had  before  us,  at  one  of  our  council 
meetings  a  particular  plot  of  ground, 
situated  some  several  blocks  away  from 
the  center  of  town,  and  they  wanted  to 
change  the  character  of  improvements 
to  an  eight  story  building.  I  voted  for  it, 
but  under  protest.  I  want  to  ask: 
Do  the  majority  of  the  people  in  any 
one  particular  community  place  the 
responsibility  upon  the  planning  com- 
mission, or  upon  the  city  council  in 
sanctioning  the  recommendations  ot  the 
planning  commission?  I  am  frank  to 
say  that  I  hope  the  city  planning  com- 
mission went  out  and  looked  at  that 
particular  piece  of  property.  I  would 
think  if  they  had  gone  out,  they  would 
never  have  brought  in  the  recommenda- 
tion to  have  an  eight-story  building 
there.  But  some  of  the  city  planning 
commission  being  lay  members  serving 
without  pay,  it  has  been  the  policy 
of  the  city  council,  in  a  large  measure  to 
acquiesce  in  what  the  city  planning 
commission    suggested.        I    really    felt 


that  I  coulil  not  conscientiously  vote 
for  that  eight-story  building,  even  though 
the  people  most  ilirectly  att'ccted,  those 
on  the  north  and  south,  came  in  there 
and  said  before  the  council,  "We  are  in 
favor  of  changing  that  zone."  I  query 
whether  a  city  councilman  should  assert 
somewhat  his  independence,  irrespective 
of  what  the  planning  commission  may 
recommend,  when,  in  his  own  mind  he 
thinks  that  that  which  he  is  trying  to  do 
is  wrong.  I  wonder  what  the  others 
think  of  that. 

President  Merritt:  .As  I  get  the 
question,  Mr.  Beck  desires  to  know  what 
the  general  policy  of  other  cities  is  in 
regard  to  taking  the  recommendation 
of  the  planning  commission  upon  the 
subject  of  changing  zones. 

Mr.  Beck:  Yes.  ^ 

President  Merritt:  Will  someone 
answer  that  question? 

Mr.  Aronovici:  I  think  it  depends 
largely  upon  the  type  ot  city  planning 
commission  that  you  have,  in  other 
words,  what  experience  it  has  had,  and 
to  what  extent  it  has  been  educated 
along  those  lines.  We  have  in  one  city 
a  city  councilman  who  insists  we  ought 
to  have  on  the  city  planning  commission 
a  gentleman  opposed  to  city  planning, 
that  is,  who  would  naturally  work 
against  any  decision  that  they  might 
make.  Generally  speaking,  the  city 
planning  commission  has  no  time  to 
go  out  and  make  a  careful  study  of  the 
situation,  therefore  they  are  likely  to 
make  mistakes  in  making  recommenda- 
tions. But  for  that  reason  some  cities 
have  been  having  difficulty,  through  the 
city  council,  in  getting  acquiesence  in 
their  decisions.  If  you  will  study  the 
recommendations,  you  will  find  that  the 
decision  of  the  city  planning  commission 
becomes  more  and  more  in  harmony 
with  the  city  council,  but  it  takes  a 
considerable  time  to  work  out  a  har- 
monious scheme  based  on   actual   facts. 
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I  hesitate  somewhat  to  suggest  that 
the  signatures  of  the  people  in  the 
particular  neighborhood  are  worth  prac- 
tically nothing,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  some  people  will  sign  almost  any- 
thing. We  have  had  experience  by 
people  who  would  sign  a  petition,  and 
then  within  24  hours  they  did  not  know 
what  was  in  the  petition,  and  they  did 
not  understand,  would  we  please  take 
their  names  off.  We  have  had  as  high 
as  50  per  cent  of  the  original  signers 
withdrawing,  and  others  not  withdrawing 
because  they  were  ashamed  to  own  up 
that  they  had  signed  the  document 
without  reading  it  And  acknowledging 
that  they  did  not  take  the  alleged 
wisdom  of  those  who  desire  improve- 
ment, but,  when  there  are  discrepancies 
between  the  city  planning  commiss  on 
and  the  objecting  property  owners, 
then  the  plan  is  to  go  out  together  and 
view  the  premises,  and  I  believe  they 
could  then  reach  a  definite  conclusion. 

President  Merritt:  I  might  tell  Mr. 
Beck  how  we  do  it  in  Oakland,  so  he 
would  not  be  placed  in  the  position  of 
not  taking  his  own  recommendation. 
Our  city  planning  commission  consists 
of  the  Mayor,  the  other  four  com- 
missioners, the  city  engineer,  the  city 
clerk,  and  the  architectural  engineer, 
and  so,  generally  speaking,  the  city 
council  takes  its  own  recommendations 
as  thg  planning  commission. 

Mr.  .Arnovici :  The  difficulty  is  that 
a  good  city  planning  commission  may 
not  agree  with  a  city  council. 

President  Merritt:  Then  the  city 
council  could  do  away  with  the  com- 
mission and  create  itself  as  one. 

Mr.  Ashburner,  City  Manager  of 
Stockton:  I  can't  speak  for  Stockton, 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  hav'e  only  been 
there  a  week.  But  in  the  East,  we  had  a 
planning  commission  consisting  of  three 
engineers  with  a  large  advisory  body, 
composed  of   representatives  of  various 


organizations,  an  advisory  board.  The 
purpose  was  to  give  a  larger  base  to 
stand  on,  and  to  bring  the  various 
organizations  in  close  contact  with  the 
city  planning  commission.  They  had 
no  vote,  and  the  decision  of  the  city 
planning  commission  on  such  changes 
as  have  been  mentioned,  went  through 
the  city  manager  and  the  council.  We 
found  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  get 
any  marked  decisions  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  changing  the  planning  laws. 
I  think  with  a  planning  commission 
made  up  of  practical  men,  backed  by 
business  men  and  representatives 
throughout  the  community  you  will 
not  have  that  tendency  to  change  on 
petition  as  has  been  suggested. 

Mr.  Bidwell  of  Sacramento:  We  of 
Sacramento  have  solved  the  question 
and  gotten  away  from  the  planning 
commission  quite  successfully,  by  having 
a  committee  of  the  council  handle  the 
planning,  with  the  assistance  of  a  pro- 
fessionally appointed  engineer.  Five 
months  ago,  after  about  six  or  eight 
months'  work,  we  adopted  a  compre- 
hensive ordinance,  going  into  all  phases 
of  use.  We  haven't  undertaken  the 
set-back  lines  or  the  height  of  buildings 
to  any  great  extent.  Since  the  ordinance 
was  adopted,  at  various  hearings  in  five 
months,  we  have  had  not  more  than  a 
half  a  dozen  hearings  on  a  request  for  a 
change.  There  have  been  a  few  com- 
plaints, but  practically  none.  Nearly 
everyone  that  has  come  up  there  has 
been  easily  satisfied,  and,  without  having 
to  refer  to  the  planning  commission,  the 
committee  having  in  charge  the  matter 
has  taken  charge  of  the  work  very  satis- 
factorily. And  we  find  that,  while  we 
may  in  a  year  or  so,  possibly  less,  have 
to  modify  the  ordinance  in  some  re- 
spect, we  have  accomplished  a  great 
deal,  and  people  are  generally  satisfied. 
We    distributed,  I    think,  a    thousand, 

(ConHnutd  on  pa«e  i*») 
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City  Managers  of  California  Organize 

By  Clifton  E.  Hickok 
City  Manager,  Alameda,  California 


At  Coronado,  California,  on  Septem- 
ber 12,  1923,  the  city  managers  of  the 
State  of  California,  who  were  in  at- 
tendance at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
League  of  Californ'a  Municipalities, 
formed  an  organization  to  be  known  as 
the  city  managers'  section  of  the  above 
named  League.  There  are  now  thirty- 
one  cities  in  California  under  the  city 
manager  form  of  government  and  it  was 
felt  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  the 
city  managers  of  these  cities  to  form  an 
association  There  were  nineteen  city 
managers  present  at  the  Convention, 
as  follows: 

Tom  J.  Allen  Coronado 

Chas.  E.  Ashburner  Stockton 
C.  Arrasmith  Fillmore 

R.  M.  Dorton  Pittsburg 

John  N.  Edy  Berkeley 

C.  B.  Goodwin  San  Jose 

Clifton  E.  Hickok     Alameda 

A.  E.  Hitchcock        Santa  Rosa 
W.  W.  Hughes  Paso  Robles 
C.  W.  Koiner  Pasadena 
George  S.  Lewis         Tulare 
Grant  M.*Lorraine    Alhambra 
J.  A.  McVittie  Richmond 

R.  V.  Orbison  South    Pasadena 

B.  J.  Pardee  Visalia 

C.  F.  Price  San  Mateo 
E.  A.  Robinson  Redding 
O.  E.  Steward  Anaheim 
J.  O.  Wanzer              Marysviile 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  luncheon 
hour  in  the  dining  room  of  the  Coronado 
Hotel.  Each  city  manager  arose  and 
introduced  himself,  giving  a  brief  syn- 
opsis of  his  history  and  a  few  remarks 
regarding  the  city  he  represented.  A 
general  discussion  followed  regarding 
the  advisability  of  an  organization  being 


formed.  Opinions  were  expressed  that 
since  the  city  managers  were  perhaps 
more  intimately  connected  with  all  the 
various  functions  of  a  municipality  than 
were  any  other  group  of  city  officials, 
that  a  separate  section  of  the  League 
of  California  Municipalities  should  be 
organized  to  be  known  as  the  city 
managers'  section.  It  was  also  made 
manifest  that  a  very  great  mutual 
benefit  would  accrue  to  the  various 
city  managers  by  the  personal  contact 
to  be  obtained  through  such  an  annual 
meeting;  and  that  furthermore  a  con- 
sequent benefit  to  the  various  cities 
would  ensue  through  the  resultant  ex- 
change of  ideas. 

The   organization   was   perfected    and 
the    following   officers   elected    to    serve 
for  the  ensuing  year: 
President — Clifton    E.    Hickok    of   Ala- 
meda. 
Vice-President — C.  W.   Koiner  of  Pasa- 
dena 
Secretary — R.     V.     Orbison     of    South 


A  motion  was  made  and  carried  that 
the  President  send  an  invitation  to  the 
National  City  Managers'  Association, 
which  is  to  be  in  convention  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  in  November,  to  hold  their 
next  annual  convention  at  Pasadena, 
California. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  draft 
a  code  of  ethics  for  city  managers,  to  be 
presented  for  discussion  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  State  organization.  Mr. 
Grant  Lorraine  of  Alhambra  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  this  committee  to 
be  assisted  by  Messrs.  C.  B.  Goodwin 
and  R.  M.  Dorton. 

The  State  of  California  prides  itself  on 
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being  second  only  to  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan in  the  number  of  city  manager  cities. 
There  are  now  thirty-one  cities  in  the 
State  under  this  form  of  government, 
having  an  approximate  combineil  popu- 
lation of  half  a  million.  The  cities  of 
California  under  the  city  manager  form 
of  government  are  as  follows: 
Alameda  Paso  Robles 

Alhamhra  Pittsburg 

Anaheim  Redding 

.Avalon  Richmond 

Bakersfield  Sacramento 

Berkeley  Santa  Rosa 

Calexico  San  Diego 

Coronado  San  Jose 

Chico  San  Mateo 

Fillmore  San  Rafael 

Glendale  Santa  Barbara 

Lx)ng  Beach  South  Pasadena 

Martinez  Stockton 

Marysville  Tulare 

Pasadena  Venice 

Visalia 
Of  the  above  thirty-one  cities  under 
the  city   manager  form  of  government, 


sixteen  have  city  manager  charters, 
while  in  fifteen  the  city  manager  was 
created  by  ordinance  of  the  city  council. 
Practically  every  charter  now  being 
adopted  in  the  State  is  a  city  manager 
charter. 

The  city  manager  profession  of  Cali- 
fornia has  recently  been  stimulated  by 
the  acquisition  of  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  profession, 
namely  Mr.  C.  E.  Ashburner,  the  first 
city  manager  in  .America,  recently  city 
manager  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  since 
September  1,  192,1,  the  first  city  manager 
of  Stockton,  California.  Mr.  Ashburner's 
reputation  and  worth  are  evidenced  by 
the  salary  being  paid  him  by  the  city  of 
Stockton,     namely    $20,(XX)     per     year. 

The  city  managers  of  California  are 
extending  to  Mr.  Ashburner  a  most 
hearty  welcome,  feeling  that  his  presence 
in  the  State  will  do  much  to  elevate  the 
profession  and  to  develop  a  greater 
appreciation  upon  the  part  of  the 
layman,  as  to  the  advantages  and 
possibilities  of  the  city  manager  idea. 


TO  CURB  MOTOR  EXHAUSTS  ON  FERRIES 


In  order  to  eliminate  in  so  far  as  pos- 
sible the  escape  of  motor  exhaust  fumes 
on  ferry  boats,  the  California  State 
Board  of  Health  at  its  meeting  held  in 
San  Francisco,  October  6th,  adopted 
resolutions  for  the  regulation  of  automo- 
bile traffic  on  ferries.  This  procedure 
was  made  necessary  because  of  the 
growing  dangerous  practice  of  releasing 
poisonous  exhaust  fumes  within  enclosed 
spaces  on  the  boats.  The  regulations 
are  as  follows: 

In  order  to  eliminate,  as  far  as  possible, 
all  unnecessary  automobile  exhaust  fumes 
within  auto  ferries  on  account  of  the 
poisonous  and  offensive  nature  of  the 
gases, 


1.  Motors  shall  be  stopped  as  soon 
as  machine  is  parked  on  the  steamer 
and  shall  not  be  started  until  steamer 
is  docked  and  line  ahead  has  begun  to 
move. 

2.  Motors  shall  not  be  "raced"  or 
the  gas  mixture  unnecessarily  enriched 
while  the  vehicle  is  on  the  steamer. 

3.  Doors  at  both  ends  of  steamer 
shall  be  opened  before  the  steamer 
reaches  the  slip. 

4.  Uniform  signs  shall  be  conspicu- 
ously placed  on  all  auto  ferries  so  as  to  be 
legible  from  the  driver's  seat  of  all 
vehicles. 
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Report  from  City  Engineer  of  Outremont  of  First 
Test  of  Decarie  Automatic,  Non-Stoking  Incinerator 

Submitted  In    K.  L.  Decarie 


CITY  OF  OUTREMONT 

Outremont,    Que.,    March    18th,    1921. 
Office  of  the  City  Engineer  and  Manager. 
F.  L.  Decarie,  Esq., 

Decarie  Boiler  &  Incinerator  Company, 
Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Dear  Sir: — 

At  your  request,  I  am  pleased  to  give  you  the  following  information  concerning  a  test  made  at  our 
new  Decarie  Incinerator  on  February  15th,  1921. 

At  7  a.  m.  that  day,  the  fire  was  started  on  lower  grate  without  the  aid  of  any  combustible,  outside  of 
the  wooden  boxes  and  paper  gathered  in  the  ordinary  way  with  the  domestic  garbage  and  refuse,  and  the 
addition  of  a  few  broken  boards  and  sticks. 

Twenty-eight  tons  of  garbage  were  destroyed  during  the  test,  which  lasted  practically  18  hours,  the 
last  load  going  in  the  hopper  at  10:45  p.  m.  It  w.is  observed  during  the  whole  test  that  the  plant  was 
capable  of  destroying  more  garbage  than  we  had  on  hand,  and  I  think  I  can  safely  s.iy  that  it  was  demon- 
strated that  the  capacity  of  the  plant  is  of  at  least  two  tons  of  garbage  per  hour,  which  is  better  than  the 
guarantee. 

The  idea  of  having  two  suspended  movable  basket  grates  over  the  lower  fixed  one  is  excellent.  This 
arrangement  permits  the  drying  out,  almost  completely,  of  the  green  garbage  on  the  upper  grate,  depending 
on  the  time  this  garbage  is  allowed  to  remain  there.  Then,  when  the  garbage  is  dropped  on  the  inter- 
mediary grate  it  can  again  be  dried  out  if  found  necessary,  or  stored  there  before  finally  dropping  on  the 
firing  grate.     The  flexibility  of  the  plant  in  this  respect  is  very  remarkable. 

The  fact  that  the  suspended  basket  grates  are  movable  and  are  operated  by  means  of  hydraulic  cylin- 
ders is  a  great  saving  in  labor.  It  was  found  that  one  man  can  easily  control  the  dropping  of  the  material 
from  the  two  suspended  grates  with  great  e.ise  and  in  quantities  desired.  He  also  attended  single-handed 
to  the  stoking  which  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  this  plant. 

The  ashes,  clinkers  and  tin  cans  drop  into  a  hopper  which  is  emptied  once  or  twice  a  day  into  a  small 
car  without  any  more  handling. 

The  average  steam  pressure  during  the  day  was  80  pounds,  but  it  often  went  up  to  100  pounds. 

The  amount  of  wastes  for  this  day's  operation  were  weighed  the  following  day,  and  were  found  to  be: 

Tin  cans .' 900  lbs. 

Clinkers ■*,550  lbs. 

Ashes 6.076  lbs. 

11,526  lbs. 
Yours  very  truly, 

J.    A.     DlCHASTEL, 

Citv  Engineer  and  Manager. 


TEST  REPORT  OF  DECARIE  OSCILLATING  GRATE  TYPE  INCINERATOR  LOCATED  .AT 
OUTREMONT,  QUE. 

Date  of  test Feb.  15th,  1921       Total  cost  of  operation 28.67  cents 

Time  started 7  a.   m.       Condition   of  smoke White 

Duration  of  test 18  Hours       Total  water  evaporated 59,220  Lbs. 

Garbage  in  furnace  at  start 7  Tons      Total  water  evaporated  per  hour 3,290  Lbs. 

Garbage  and  rubbish  consumed 56,000  Lbs.  Total     water     evaporated     per     pound     of 

Refuse  consumed  per  hour 3,111  Lbs.  garbage 1-05    Lbs. 

Equivalent    incineration    per    sq.    ft.    grade  Equivalent    water   evaporated    from    and    at 

per  hour 37  Tons  212  degrees 1.26 

Rated  capacity 15  Tons  in  10  Hours      Total  ashes  taken  from  plant 6,070  Lbs. 

Equivalent    incineration    per    sq.     ft.    grate  Ashes  per  ton  of  garbage  consumed „■,•  ;*,''' 

per  hour 64.85  Lbs.       .Average  steam  pressure ^95  Lbs. 

Labor  cost  per  ton  28.67  cents      Total  residue  from  28  tons 1 1,526  Lbs. 

Wages  per  hour  for  labor 45  cents      Total  residue  from  1  ton ^']  ^T*  V^^' 

Cost   of  fuel   required None      Total  clinker  per  28  tons 4,550  Lbs. 

Total    cost    of    operation     as     per    contract  Tota    clinker  per  ton     5^  Tk  ' 


.One  man  per  7  Tons      Total  tin  cans  from  28  tons 900  Lbs. 
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LoiAnselesCountv, 
Calirornia:  S>n 
Fernando  Road. 
Surfacing  with  as- 
phallic  concrete: 
December.  1922. 


"Don't  Scrap  Old  Worn-Out  %oads- 

Surface—Sare  Thousands 

ofDollars 

Why  spend  thousands  of  dollars  tear- 
ing up  worn-out  streets  and  highways 
and  building  new  ones,  when  they  can 
be  saved? 

Old  pavements  are  worth  from  $6,000 
to  $10,000  per  mile— the  saving  that  can 
be  effected,  over  the  cost  of  new  con- 
struction— when  they  are  surfaced  with 
asphaltic  concrete. 

Asphaltic  concrete  cannot  be  equalled 
for  this  work.  It  is  adhesive  and  its  wa- 
terproof and  shock-absorbing  qualities 
protect  the  old  roadbed.  It  is  durable, 
its  first  cost  is  reasonable,  and  its  main- 
tenance cost  little  or  nothing. 

Save  the  old  pavements — surface  them 
with  asphaltic  concrete. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


ASPHALTIC 
CONCRETE 

for  durability 


CALOL   ASPHALT /or  BEST  RESULTS 
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(Coiitiniifd  from  page  4/") 

the  traffic  in  that  particular  area,  or 
merely  one  that  will  ship  its  goods 
directly  by  water  or  rail,  which  latter 
fact  would  have  absolutely  nothing  to 
do  with  the  necessity  for  developing 
street  areas  or  main  arteries  for  traffic, 
which  would  have  some  connection 
with  the  city  itself.  In  that  respect, 
time  and  time  again  we  are  confronted 
with  this  question:  Shall  we  zone  a 
particular  area  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
dustry use,  when  the  street  system  is 
not  adequate,  when  they  are  going  to 
demand  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
traffic  area,  when  they  are  going  to 
demand  a  very  large  amount  of  street 
car  service,  and  also  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  trackage  facilities,  and  that 
sort  of  thing.  Can  we  zone  a  particular 
area  for  this  purpose,  or  shall  we  leave 
it  in  a  business  or  residential  zone,  or 
whatever  the  case  may  be,  because  we 
haven't  the  facilities  there? 

That  point,  it  seems  to  me,  is  quite 
important,  and  it  argues  that  when  a 
question  of  zoning  is  considered,  it  must 
be  considered  not  only  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  character  of  the  use,  but  the 
extent  to  which  a  particular  piece  of 
property  shall  be  used,  and  make  classi- 
fication between  large  and  small  fac- 
tories, between  the  character  of  the 
product  they  are  going  to  produce,  and 


how  it  is  going  to  be  handled,  so  that 
we  properly  zone  a  certain  section  for 
industry,  including  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  street  system. 

So  we  have,  in  addition  to  the  quanti- 
tative and  qualitative  use  problem,  if 
you  want  to  use  those  terms,  one  other 
phase  of  zoning  of  which  Judge  Stephens 
seemed  to  be  a  little  afraid,  and  I  don't 
blame  him,  namely,  city  planning  for 
esthetic  purposes.  The  city  planner 
is  all  the  time  thinking  that  estheticism 
might  be  called  an  advantage  to  the 
city.  No  city  has  ever  shown  its  ugly 
side.  They  are  always  taking  pictures 
and  some  of  them  even  faking  them, 
and  they  usually  send  them  out  in 
pamphlet  form,  realizing  that  in  that 
way  they  may  attract  the  newcomer. 
Personally  I  believe  it  is  a  very  definite 
asset,  and  that  the  city  planners  will 
eventually  convince  our  communities 
that  esthetics  must  be  considered  as 
part  of  the  general  subject  of  zoning. 
But  we  must  go  slowly,  as  we  have  been 
going  slowly  right  along  in  regard  to 
city  planning  work,  and  whenever  the 
time  is  ripe,  see  to  it  that  the  matter 
is  so  presented  that  the  people  will  not 
object  very  strenuously  to  the  estheticism 
involved  in  the  plan,  and  will  know 
that  it  is  to  the  city's  advantage. 

I  had  a  personal  experience  recently 
where,   in   front  of  my   house,  I   had  a 
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view  ot  al)()ut  seven  counties.  Someone 
lietiiied  to  build  a  building  that  looks 
a  little  bit  like  the  rear  end  of  a  certain 
animal  that  Mr.  Bryan  objects  to  as 
being  our  progenitors.  That  building, 
if  it  had  been  placed  six  feet  off  the  line 
upon  which  it  is  at  the  present  time, 
would  have  left  the  view,  and  incident- 
ally not  given  me  the  discomfort  or  the 
pain  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  of 
looking  at  it  as  I  have  to  almost  con- 
stantly. That  sort  of  zoning  perhaps 
pertains  to  the  height  of  buildings, 
perhaps  pertains  to  the  location  of  the 
buildings  upon  particular  areas,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be.  But  I  believe  the  time  is 
coming  when  we  will  recognize  that, 
when  you  are  buying  property  on  a  hill, 
you  are  not  buvnng  merely  the  privilege 
of  straining  your  heart  morning,  noon 
and  night,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of 
looking  at  the  view,  when  you  have  the 
time.  And  if  somebody  else  is  pig- 
headed enough  or  selfish  enough  to 
put  a  luiiitiing  in  front  of  you  and  shut 


off  your  view,  merely  leaving  you  the 
privilege  of  climbing  the  hill,  he  is 
infringing  quite  as  much  upon  your 
rights  as  if  he  had  a  chicken  yard  or  a 
factory  or  something  else  of  that  kind 
next  to  you.  I  believe  we  are  going  to 
accomplish  that,  which  is  quite  an 
important  thing. 

I  thought  I  would  speak  very  briefly 
this  morning,  because  I  would  like  to 
bring  out  in  discussion  some  of  the 
points  that  might  come  into  your 
minds,  and  say,  in  a  sort  of  brief  way, 
that  we  can't  zone  intelligently  and 
adequately  and  efficiently  without  realiz- 
ing that  the  street  system  must  serve 
people  in  an  adequate  way  in  the  district 
you  are  providing;  that  if  you  are 
developing  a  business  district,  you  must 
recognize  that  it  is  not  enough  to  say, 
"Here  is  a  business  district,"  but  you 
must  realize  the  fact  that  when  you 
have  a  business  district,  people  must  be 
able  to  park  there  and  must  be  able  to 
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go  through  there,  without  cutting  oflF 
the  sides  of  the  street  cars  as  we  to-day 
in  Berkeley  are  doing,  figuratively  speak- 
ing, and  that  it  must  be  safe  so  that 
people  will  be  perfectly  willing  to  go 
there.  Incidentally  you  want  to  be  sure 
that  not  only  will  people  be  safe,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  life  and  limb  and 
property,  and  also  leaving  their  auto- 
mobiles lying  alongside.  We  don't 
want  to  be  afforded  the  privilege  of 
shopping  in  any  particular  district,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  given  the  privilege 
of  paying  a  fine  to  do  it.  And  that  is 
happening,  just  because  we  haven't 
had  the  foresight  that  the  traffic  area 
that  you  have  is  not  adequate  to  take 
care  of  the  people  who  go  there.  Also, 
if  you  are  developing  an  industrial 
district,  you  want  to  be  sure  that  you 
have  enough  street  area  to  carry  the 
traffic  which  serves  particularly  that 
industrial  area.  It  seems  to  me  that  is 
quite  important  in  the  development  of 
practically  every  system  of  zoning. 

So  I  may  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
believe  I  have  brought  out  just  one  or 
two  points,  and  I  hope  the  cities  that 
are  talking  about  zoning,  and  many 
are,  and  who  are  convinced  that  zoning 
is  insurance,  and  it  is  a  life  job,  such  as 
Mr.  Stephens  believes  everyone  should 
have.  And  to  convince  a  city  that  they 
need  zoning  takes  more  time  and  pa- 
tience than  to  actually  do  the  zoning 
job. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  that  no 
zoning  is  adequate  without  a  main 
thoroughfare  system,  and  no  main  thor- 
oughfare system  can  be  laid  out  without 
a  very  thorough  survey  of  all  the  prob- 
lems of  traftic  in  your  city.  When  you 
have  that  you  have  an  intelligent  zoning 
scheme.  And  remember  that  they  are 
perfectly  interdependent— you  can't  zone 
without  taking  care  of  traffic,  and  you 
can't  take  care  of  traffic  without  zoning. 

Thank  you.     (Applause.) 
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nearly  that,  of  maps  of  our  preliminary 
report.  This  committee,  acting  for  the 
city  council,  went  through  the  same 
requirements  as  would  the  city  planning 
board,  and  the  city  council,  under  the 
law,  and  at  our  hearings  were  distributed 
plans  of  the  tentative  report,  and  finally 
of  the  final  report  with  very  few  com- 
plaints. The  matter  was  published  in 
the  newspapers,  and  maps  were  pub- 
lished there,  and  there  was  considerable 
publicity  given. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Mason  a 
question  as  to  set-back  lines  in  San 
Francisco.  Have  you  undertaken  to 
establish  a  set-back  line  that  would  not 
conform  to  the  existing  property,  the 
existing  buildings?  If  one  was  nearer 
the  front  and  another  one  back,  would 
you  establish  the  set-back  lines  some 
distance  from  the  sidewalk.  Which  one 
of  the  buildings  project  further  front 
and  require  new  buildings  to  form  a  new 
line?   Have  you  gone  into  that  question? 

Secretary  Mason:  I  think  in  one  or 
two  cases  we  have  done  that,  but  only 
to  a  very  limited  extent.  It  would  be 
perfectly  proper  to  do  that  in  certain 
cases,  to  show  that,  should  those  build- 
ings be  burned  or  removed,  a  set-back 
line  would  have  to  be  re-established, 
according  to  the  new  lines.  I  think  we 
have  done  that  in  one  or  two  cases, 
and  we  have  established  a  set-back  line 
in  the  rear  of  some  frontages  in  the  row. 


Mr.  Sanderson  of  Berkeley:  I  under- 
stood from  your  statement,  Mr.  Mason, 
that  you  w{)uld  allow  the  cr)rner  lf)t 
less  set-back  than  the  inner  lot? 

Secretary  Mason:  Yes,  that  was  the 
idea. 

Mr.  Sanderson:  In  other  words,  do 
you  allow  the  corner  lot  owner  to  build 
out  to  the  lot  line,  and  thus  obstruct 
the  traffic?  As  I  understand  the  set- 
back line,  the  main  idea  is  to  serve  as  a 
widening  of  the  street,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  protect  the  traffic. 

Secretary  Mason:  You  will  under- 
stand that  in  San  Francisco,  most  of  our 
lots  are  extremely  narrow,  only  25  feet. 
If  we  were  to  take  off  a  few  feet  of  a 
building  on  a  corner  lot,  fronting  the 
long  way  of  the  building,  you  would 
practically  prohibit  any  kind  of  a  struc- 
ture going  there  at  all.  So  that  if  the 
building  fronted  on  the  long  face  of  the 
corner  lot,  they  might  not  require  any 
set-back  line,  and  then  if  we  wanted  to 
establish  a  line  for  the  block,  we  would 
start  the  line,  say  five  feet  back  to  the 
key-lot  building,  five  feet  more  to 
the  next  one,  and  then  the  third  one 
would  be  15  feet  back.  Of  course,  that 
would  result  in  three  buildings  on  either 
end  of  a  row  being  more  or  less  out  of 
the  established  line.  The  line  would  be 
started  back  the  same  way  at  the  other 
end.  You  haven't  there  conformed  to 
one  of  the  theories  of  our  set-back  lines — 
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you  haven't  increased  your  anjile  of 
vision  at  the  street  intersection  and 
assisted  the  solution  of  the  traffic  prob- 
lem. But  you  have  improved  the 
aesthetics  of  the  block.  That  has  been 
the  principal  change  made  in  such  case. 
City  Manager  Orbison  of  South  Pasa- 
ilena:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Mason  a 
question.  In  our  building  in  South 
Pasadena,  in  order  to  straighten  corner 
lots  in  an  equitable  manner,  we  deter- 
mined that  the  set-back  on  the  long  side 
of  the  lot  should  be  one-fifth  of  the  other 
frontage.  Take,  for  instance,  a  corner 
lot  is  50  feet  by  150  feet,  say,  and  you 
had  a  set-back  line  upon  your  short 
side  of  35  feet.  You  would  be  permitted 
to  build  within  one-fifth  of  50  feet,  or 
10  feet,  on  the  long  side.  In  the  case  of 
the  key  lot,  however,  there  is  a  very 
undesirable  situation,  and  would  it  be 
possible  to  incorporate  in  your  set-back 
ordinance  that,  in  your  key  lot,  where 
your  side  line  was  less  than  the  general 
set-back  of  that  lot,  that  you  would 
divide  the  set-back  distance  between 
the  corner  property  and  the  next  lot 
to    the    key — in    other    words,    suppose 


that  on  a  street  you  had  a  30-foot  set- 
back and  the  corner  lot  could  be  built 
to  within  five  feet  of  the  side  lines. 
Divide  the  difference  between  5  and  30, 
and  17|'3  feet  would  be  the  set-back 
distance  for  the  building  on  your  key 
lot.  Would  it  not  be  practicable  to 
incorporate  that  in  your  ordinance? 

Secretary  Mason:  We  do  not  legislate 
that  way  at  all  in  San  Francisco.  Each 
block  is  a  separate  problem,  worked  out 
according  to  the  improvement,  and  we 
work  it  out  according  to  the  map,  and 
establish  it  in  accordance  with  the  map 
which  is  of  record  in  a  public  office. 
We  don't  make  any  rule  for  establishing 
set-back  lines,  but  we  take  each  one  and 
treat  it  separately.  We  pass  our  legisla- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  map  which 
the  city  planning  commission  has  filed 
and  have  our  hearing.  If  there  is  no 
objection,  the  line  is  established,  and  you 
refer  to  the  map  for  further  particulars. 

Mr.  Orbison:  Is  that  a  privilege 
granted  you  through  your  charter? 

Mr.  Mason:  No.  There  is  a  State  law 
supplemented  by  an  ordinance. 
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\o  court  ought  to  make  up  its  mind  in 
chambers  before  it  goes  out  on  the 
bench.  He  may,  but  he  keeps  it  to 
himself  if  he  does,  if  he  is  wise.  I  have 
had  members  of  our  council  come  to 
me  and  say,  "I  wish  I  knew  how  to 
decide  this  question,"  and  I  have  re- 
plied, "Wait  until  we  get  our  testi- 
mony in.  If  we  are  not  ready  we  will 
postpone  it.  But  let's  hear  the  testi- 
mony." If  you  have  made  up  your 
mind  before  you  go  out,  the  people  are 
some  time  going  to  discover  it.  I  used 
to  go  before  boards  all  over  the  state, 
bidding  on  bonds,  a  good  many  years 
ago.     One  Council  or  Board  of  Super- 


visors went  behind  closed  doors  for  three 
hours,  and  I  began  to  get  suspicious. 
They  were  telegraphing  to  other  places 
to  see  whether  people  who  had  made  a 
little  lower  bid  than  mine  would  change 
the  wording  of  their  bid  to  conform  to 
proposals.  Of  course,  I  was  not  very 
much  pleased  with  that.  The  people 
are  not  going  to  be  pleased  in  your  city 
if  you  are  going  to  make  up  your  mind 
and  decide  the  case  before  you  go  out  into 
the  council  room  and  hear  the  evidence. 

Another  thing:  Don't  make  exceptions 
to  meet  hard  situations.  Remember 
the  lawyer's  maxim  that  hard  cases 
make  bad  law.  Decide  your  zoning 
questions  according  to  zoning  principles 
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so  far  as  you  can.  Of  course,  some 
exceptions  have  to  be  made,  on  account 
of  the  haphazard  condition  your  city 
is  already  in,  for  want  of  zoning.  I  take 
it,  if  your  city  is  not  zoned  at  the  present 
time,  that  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  you 
are  not  ready  to  incur  the  expense,  for, 
after  all,  there  is  no  cheap  way  of  zoning, 
and  you  have  got  to  have  a  survey  made 
of  your  city,  so  it  can  be  brought  before 
the  council,  if  you  are  going  to  make 
an  intelligent  general  ordinance;  or  it 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  you  have  no 
leading  citizen  who  is  both  qualified  and 
willing  to  undertake  to  educate  the 
people  up  to  the  point  of  demanding 
a  zoning  law.  But  I  will  say  this,  that 
if  you  are  not  zoned,  I  believe  and  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  sooner 
you  are  zoned,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
your  community,  and  I  know  that  it 
will  be  proportionately  far  less  expensive 
if  you  do  it  as  early  as  possible. 

When  valuable  improvements  are  put 


up,  you  cannot  widen  your  streets,  and 
you  have  to  make  tremendous  outlays 
of  capital,  such  as  London  did  for  Kings 
Way,  such  as  New  York  and  Chicago 
have  done  on  their  traffic  ways,  expend- 
ing from  three  to  twenty  million  dollars 
in  order  to  widen  a  thoroughfare. 

My  time  is  up.  I  see  both  lights  are 
on — I  did  not  know  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 
(Applause.) 

President  Merritt:  I  am  sure  that  we 
have  been  very  much  interested  in 
Mayor  Stringham's  address,  and  we 
hope  to  hear  more  from  him  when  the 
discussion  comes  along.  But  we  shall 
have  to  keep  to  the  20-minute  rule  and 
as  I  don't  want  to  hurt  anybody's 
feelings,  I  give  you  fair  warning  to  look 
for  the  red  light.  Our  next  subject  is 
"The  Development  of  Regional  Planning 
and  Subdivision  Control,"  which  will  be 
discussed  by  Mr.  G.  Gordon  Whitnall, 
City  Planning  Director,  of  Los  Angeles. 
(.Applause.) 
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to  the  south,  ami  gradually  or  rapidly 
they  begin  to  scatter  promiscuously, 
before  you  know  it  a  valuable  territory 
is  all  covered  with  the  "snow  fall"  of 
subdivisions. 

How  important  it  becomes  to  exercise 
the  character  of  control  over  subdivisions, 
to  assure  a  community  first,  that  a 
particular  subdivision  shall  contribute 
its  little  share  to  the  creation  of  the 
metropolis,  which,  when  created,  will  not 
have  to  be  re-made  at  the  cost  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  such 
as  is  the  case  with  the  J360,0(X).00 
program  now  involved  in  the  city  of 
Chicago;  and  secondly,  so  that  it  shall 
assure  to  the  subdivider  the  greatest 
amount  of  return  that  comes  only 
through  the  knowledge  that  his  sub- 
division has  taken  advantage  of  the 
fore  knowledge  of  everything  that  is 
going  to  be  of  significance  to  that  sub- 
division. 


To  adequately  discuss  in  detail  the 
procedure  necessary  to  exercise  control, 
would  be  to  launch  upon  a  subject  so 
intricate,  and  I  judge  so  little  under- 
stood through  light  of  experience,  as 
to  require  more  time  than  is  now  per- 
mitted. May  I,  however,  suggest  that 
in  view  of  the  exceeding  importance  of 
this  subject,  that  there  is  probably 
none  that  will  so  warrant  study  upon  the 
part  of  the  League  of  California  Munici- 
palities. We  must  secure  for  the  com- 
munities increasing  power  in  regulating 
this  all  important  subject  of  subdivision 
control.  Why  should  we  content  our- 
selves to  endeavoring  to  undo  the  mis- 
takes of  yesterday.  While  we  are  doing 
that  the  same  thing  is  recurring  ten 
times  over  right  around  us.  How  much 
better  it  would  be  that  we  extend  our 
observation  to  the  saving  of  that  which 
is  now  in  a  creative  state,  and  then 
when  that  shall  have  been  assured, 
come   into   the  center  and  do  such   re- 


PIPE      TANKS      CULVERTS 

For  PERMANENCY   use  STEEL 
For  QUALITY  buy  "WESTERN" 

We  furnish  Pipe  from  1-16"  to  1"  thick  in  any  diameter. 

WESTERN    makes   STEEL  TANKS  for   all  purposes. 

Designed,  Fabricated,   Erected  anywhere  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

WESTERN    CORRUGATED    CULVERTS    will    give    service    heretofore 

unknown,  as  WESTERN  CULVERT  METAL  is  of  unequaled  rust-resisting, 

non-corrosive    Quality.       You  will  find  nothing  but  "WESTERN"    Culverts 

under  the  State  Highways. 

Let  Us  Figure  Your  Specifications 

Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co.  of  Cal. 

444  Market  Street  1758  N.  Broadway 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

TAFT  BAKERSFIELD  FRESNO 
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modeling  as  may  be  required  in  the  case. 
That  is  the  message  I  have  to  offer 
this  morning  to  the  members  of  the 
I-eagiic.  I  make  no  definite  recommenda- 
tions. I  haven't  the  means  or  the 
knowledge  to  do  that.  That  can  come 
only  from  combining  all  the  best  thought 
of  our  city  officials  throughout  the 
Pacific  Coast,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
throughout  the  country.  .And  yet  it 
can  be  said,  with  the  utmost  credit 
to  this  League  that  such  little  regulation 
as  we  are  to-day  able  to  employ  in 
connection  with  subdivision  emanates 
directly  from  an  act  of  this  League  of 
California  Municipalities  in  1915,  when 
it  succeeded  in  having  passed  through 
the  Legislature  the  act  under  which 
we  are  now  working.  May  we  in  the 
future  direct  our  attention  more  to  this 


all  important  subject  of  creating  in 
our  several  metropolitan  districts  a 
mosaic  that,  for  proportion,  for  efficiency, 
for  economy,  may  be  pointed  to  by 
those  who  are  yet  to  come,  with  the 
statement  that  those  who  have  gone 
before  them,  meaning  us  in  the  con- 
vention at  Coronado,  began  the  work 
that  left  its  indelible  mark  upon  the 
communities  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  .And 
then,  indeed,  we  shall  have  entered  upon 
and  accomplished  a  thing  that  will  be  a 
real  contribution  to  humanity  itself. 
(.Applause.) 

President  Merritt:  Our  next  speaker, 
Mr.  John  W.  Mitchell,  President  of  the 
Municipal  Art  Commission  of  Los  An- 
geles, will  discuss  the  subject  "Acknowl- 
edging Art  as  an  Objective  of  City 
Planning."   I  presentto  you  Mr. Mitchell. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  LATEST  BOOKS  AND 
ARTICLES  ON  CITY  PLANNING 

Coiulucted  !)>    Mary  T.  Hkdhks 
Of  the  State  Commission  on  Immigration  and  Housing. 

N'oTE — This  department  offers  its  services  to  cities  and  individuals  wishinR  to  secure  referent 
material  on  any  of  the  various  phases  of  city  phinninR.  Inquiries  may  l>e  addressed  to  tlie  office  of 
the  commission  or  the  league. 


Manual  of  Information  on  City  Planning  and  Zoning 
By  THEODORA  KIMBALL* 

Harvard  University  Press,  Cambridge 


"Investment  in  a  good  plan  whether  it  be  for  new  parts  of  a  city  or  for  the  correction  of  olde 
parts,  if  regarded  for  the  period  of  a  year,  may  appear  expensive;  if  considered  for  a  period  of  fiv 
years  it  will  be  an  investment  which  in  subsequent  days  will  make  the  community  regret  that  i 
did  not  adopt  it  sooner." 

John  Bums,  "The  Father  of  British  town  plannmg. 


That  American  cities  believe  city 
planning  is  sufficiently  profitable  to  be  a 
desirable  investment  is  evident  from  a 
study  of  the  list  of  appropriations 
(Page  51  of  the  Manual)  compiled  by 
Flavei  ShurtlefF,  Secretary,  National 
City  Planning  Conference,  which  gives 
the  amounts  appropriated  by  53  cities 
for  the  work  of  their  city  planning 
commissions  from  1920  to  1923.  Al- 
though this  list  by  no  means  includes 
all  of  the  cities  in  this  country  making 
appropriations  for  planning  and  zoning 
it  affords  data  for  interesting  study. 

The  53  cities  are  classified  by  popula- 
tion and  a  summary  of  the  figures  shows 
that  in  the  past  four  years  the  following 
amounts  have   been   appropriated: 
Eleven  cities  of  300,000  and  over:     Have  a 
total    of    $862,501.89     for    the     four 
years,   with    an    increase   for    1923   ot 
$46,214.24   over   the    1920   appropria- 
tions. 
Twelve  cities  oj  from  J 00,000  to  300,000: 
Have  total  appropriations  for  the  four 
years  of  $358,970.00  with  an  increase 
in  the  amounts  for  1923  of  $13,842.00 
over  those  of  1920. 


*Miss  Kimball  is  Librarian  of  the  School  of 
Landscape  Architecture,  Harvard  University, 
Honorarv  Librarian  of  the  American  City 
Planning"  Institute,  and  Associate,  British 
Town  Planning  Institute. 


Thirty  cities  of  less  than  100,000:  Have 
total  appropriations  for  the  four  years 
of  $197,438.36  with  an  increase  in  the 
appropriations  for  1923  of  $24,613.03 
over  those  of  1920. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  every  city  in 
Indiana  has  a  minimum  appropriation 
of  three  mills  on  the  dollar  of  assessed 
valuation  if  it  has  a  city  planning 
commission. 

In  the  first  chapter  "City  Planning 
Facts,"  Miss  Kimball  presents  a  concise 
review  of  the  entire  subject,  discussing 
the  wisdom  of  careful  legislation,  ap- 
pointment and  personnel  of  the  planning 
commission,  the  necessity  of  securing 
expert  advice  for  any  city  planning 
program,  the  relation  of  the  survey  to 
the  plan,  financing  the  plan,  and  the 
present  status  of  city  planning.  Con- 
cerning the  last  topic  she  writes: 

"Statistics  to  date  are  not  available 
as  to  city  planning  legislation  in  all 
States  of  the  Union,  but  this  information 
is  now  being  assembled  at  the  office  of 
the  Division  of  Building  and  Housing 
of  the  (United  States)  Department  of 
Commerce.  In  Massachusetts,  where 
there  is  a  compulsory  city  p  anning  law, 
53  planning  boards  are  already  m 
operation.  The  Secretary  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Division  of  Housing  and 
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Town  Planning  has  compiled  informa- 
tion showing  that  20  states  have  state- 
wide laws  authorizing  cities  to  appoint 
planning  commissions.  Twenty-five 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  enabling  legislation  for  zoning  and 
109  cities,  towns  and  villages  were 
zoned  to  January  1,  1923,  as  compared 
with  55  just  one  year  before,  f  More 
than  fifteen  million  people  live  in  the 
zoned  cities,  towns  and  villages,  or  27% 
of  the  urban  population  of  the  country." 

The  Manual  lists  typical  plan  reports 
of  .American  cities,  and  references  to  the 
published  reports  of  other  cities  in  the 
United  States  may  be  found  in  the 
bibliography.  State  and  national  or- 
ganizations devoted  to  the  furtherance 
of  city  planning  and  zoning  are  listed, 
with  their  addresses,  which  last  item 
will  be  particularly  appreciated  by  cities 
and  towns  desiring  information  and 
assistance.  There  is  a  condensed  report 
of  town  planning  in  other  countries — 
Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium  and 
Germany,  together  with  selected  refer- 
ences on  town  planning  in  many  parts 
of  the  wor  d. 

The  bibliography,  covering  the  whole 
field  of  city  planning  and  containing 
more    than    2,000   references    is   so   an- 


The  Growth  of  the  New  York  Regional 
Plan — Supported  by  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  is  being  watched  with  in- 
terest by  cities  throughout  the  I'nited 
States.  Not  only  city  planning  authori- 
ties, but  engineers,  financial  experts, 
lawyers,  and  other  technical  and  pro- 
fessional men  are  participating  in  its 
development.  -Among  the  preliminary 
surveys  undertaken  have  been  housing, 
industries,  recreation  centers,  problems 
presented  by  the  inclusion  of  adjoining 
cities,  legislation  and  waterways.  A 
number  of  these  surveys  have  been  com- 
pleted and  the  actual  work  of  planning 
will  be  commenced  in  October  under  the 


notated  and  classified  that  it  is  a  simple  j 

matter  to  find  what  has  been   written  * 
or  done  in  any  special  phase  of  planning 

or    zoning,    as    for    example,    set-back  \ 

regulations,    regional    planning,    height  \ 
limits,    street     widening,    open    spaces, 

condemnation   or   legislation.  j 

.Additional  features  of  the  Manual  are  i 

the  list  of  Ten  References  for  the  Shelf  ! 

of  a  City  Planning  Commission,  Twenty-  j 
five    References    for    a    City    Planning 

Library,     and     the     List    of    .American  i 

Periodicals  devoting  space  to  City  Plan-  , 

ning  and  Zoning.  \ 

The    Manual    of    Information    is    in 

every    respect    a    material    contribution  j 

to  the  field  of  city  planning  and  is  par-  j 

ticularly    valuable    to    city    officials    in-  | 

terested    in    bringing    the  experiences  of  ! 

other  cities  to  bear  upon   the  planning  ] 

problems  of  their  own  communities.  j 


t  Note — In  connection  with  the  foreRoing      i 
it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  since  these 
statistics  were  prepared.   .59  cities   have 
been  added  to  the  zoned  cities,  making 
the     total     168    instead    of     lOit.     .Seven 
.States  have  passed  enabling  acts  during      i 
192.3,  making  the  total  .32.  and  two  .States 
have     adopted     amendments     to     their      I 
existing    acts    to    make    them    conform      j 
more    closely    to    the    standard    zoning      ' 
enabling   act.   (Zoning    Notes    by    Frank 
Backus   Williams,    .\merican   Citv.   JuK 
to  Octolier,   1923.) 


direction  of  Thomas  -Adams,  who  has 
as  his  associates  in  this  work  six  of  the 
best  city  planners  in  the  United  States, 
together  with  a  large  corps  of  assistants. 

Proposals  for  Zoning  of  Street  Lighting — 

Charles  J.  Stahl,  .American  City, 

October,  1923. 

Mr.  Stahl  argues  that  "Street-lighting 
improvements    should    be    carried    out 
under    comprehensive    programs    co-or- 
dinated   with    city   zoning   plans."      He 
explains  the  causes  for  the  inefficiency  ol 
many    present   systems   and    suggests   a     * 
set  of  rules  as  a  guide  to  correct  pro-     - 
cedure    in     the    installation    of    street-     ; 
lighting  systems.  j 
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CARMEL  BY  THE  SEA 

By   A.   C.  JOCHMI.S 
Secretary  Monterey  Peninsula,  Inc. 


A  picturesque  town  in  a  pint  forest,  on 
the  Monterey  Peninsula,  facing  the  Pac- 
ific Ocean,  edged  by  a  mile  of  white  sand 
beach,  overlooking  the  Carmel  Mission 
and  the  fertile  Carmel  Valley,  four  miles 
from  Monterey,  five  miles  from  Pacific 
Grove  or  Hotel  Del  Monte,  accessible  by 
automobile  over  a  well-paved  highway. 
,  How  Carmel  was  named:  When  Sebas- 
tian Viscano,  the  early  Spanish  navi- 
gator, was  skirting  the  California  coast 
looking  for  a  harbor  in  which  to  plant  a 
Spanish  colony  as  a  haven  to  which  the 
Philippine  galleons  could  run  for  shelter 
from  pirates,  he  landed  in  Monterey  Bay 
in  December,  1602.  With  him  were  three 
Carmelite  friars. 

Viscano  immediately  began  to  make 
rough  surveys  of  the  territory  in  order 
to  furnish  a  map  of  the  harbor  with  his 
report  to  his  King.  The  Carmelite  friars 
took  advantage  of  the  delay  to  ascend 
the  hill  back  of  the  landing  place  in  order 
to  examine  the  country  in  the  interior. 
When  they  reached  the  top  of  the  hill 
they  were  amazed  by  the  similarity  of 
the  topography  of  the  country  to  that 
surrounding  the  sacred  Carmel  Monastery 
from  whence  they  came.  The  hills  and 
plain  of  the  Bay  of  Acre  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  Plain  of 
Esdraelon  and  the  Hills  of  Galilee  and 
Mount  Carmel  in  the  Holy  Land  had 
been    duplicated     in     this    far    western 


country.  Because  of  this  resemblance, 
they  prevailed  on  Viscano  to  name  the 
river  traversing  the  plain,  Carmelo  River 
and  the  mountain  in  the  background, 
Mount  Carmel.  He  called  his  landing 
place  Monterey,  after  the  Count  de  Mon- 
terey (see  November  issue),  who  was 
then  viceroy  of  New  Spain  (Mexico). 

The  Carnegie  Institute  at  Washington 
has  a  laboratory  with  an  experimental 
station  here,  where  plant  life  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world  is  grown  and  studi- 
ed. Amusements:  The  stretch  of  pure 
white  silicon  sand  with  the  fifty-two 
acres  of  sand  dunes,  is  a  famous  play- 
ground for  the  children  and  resting  place 
for  the  nerve  weary.  The  four  hundred 
acre  pine  forest,  with  its  three  inch  deep 
carpet  of  pine  needles,  furnishes  all  the 
balsamic  odors  of  the  Sierras.  Fishing 
abounds,  in  the  river  for  trout  and  steel- 
head,  and  in  the  bay  for  all  kinds  of  fish 
and  sea  food.  Walks  and  drives,  walk 
to  Carmel  Mission,  where  the  body  of 
Father  Junipero  Serra  and  three  of  his 
associates  and  several  Mexican  Gover- 
nors are  buried.  Walk  over  a  portion  of 
the  boulevard  into  the  pine  forest,  to  the 
north  of  the  town,  to  the  old  Padres' 
rock  quarry  in  "Timid  Lovers'  Glen." 
Walk  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  gather 
mussels  from  Abalone  Point.  Take  stage 
or  drive  to  Carmel  Highlands,  walk  or 
drive  to  Point  Lobos.    Walk  or  4rive  to 
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Yankee  Point,  with  its  Giant's  Bathtub, 
Smugglers'  Cave,  Peninsula  Tunnel,  and 
Meteor  Hole. 

Carmcl  Highlands:  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  spots  in  this  world— probably 
the  most  beautiful — mountain,  forest  and 
sea  blended  in  wonderful  combination 
of  scenic  grandeur.  Rugged  rocks  and 
booming  surf  with  a  background  of 
forest-clad  slopes,  reaching  to  the  very- 
mountain  tops,  make  the  picture  com- 
plete. .'Vnd  crowning  a  majestic,  craig- 
iike  point  is  Carmel  Highlands  Inn,  225 
feet  above  the  sea. — One  must  see  this 
beautiful  spot — the  buildings  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  setting. 

"HIGHL.^NDS  INN" 

If  you  love  a  wild  coast,  it  is  here. 
So  is  the  deep  tranquil  forest  and  the 
rolling  uplands,  set  richly  with  live  oaks 
and  in  the  spring  time  exploding  into 
flowers— Gouverneur  Morris. 

The  visitor  to  Highlands  Inn,  can  well 
imagine  himself  on  the  Coasts  of  Sicily 
and  The  Riviera.  Perched  on  a  rock  250 
feet  above  the  ocean,  and  the  blue  waters, 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  front  of  you  and 
to  the  right  a  combination  of  water  and 
wooded  mountains,  one  cannot  find  a 
more  restful  spot  in  which  to  pass  a  vaca- 
tion. Far  enough  from  the  beaten  paths 
of  the  auto  traffic  and  yet  close  enough 
to  oflFer  quick  contact  with  the  outside 
world. 

Highlands  Inn  is  five  miles  down  the 
coast  from  Carmel  with  an  excellent  road 
passing  its  door  and  less  than  nine  miles 


from  Monterey  and  Pacific  Grove.  The 
main  building  contains  a  large  lounge  and 
reading  room  with  wide  open  fireplace 
at  each  end.  The  large  windows  opening 
out  on  to  the  sea  ©flFcr  a  never-tiring 
picture — one  that  artists  work  a  lifetime 
to  produce.  Those  who  have  enjoyed  the 
sensation  of  being  lulled  to  sleep  with  the 
booming  of  the  surf  and  the  wind  sighing 
through  the  century  old  redwoods  and 
cypress  trees  close  by,  know  what  it 
means  to  spend  a  night  or  two  at  High- 
lands Inn. 

Points  of  interest  to  be  seen  starting 
from  Highlands  Inn  are:  Redwood  Forest 
and  Big  Sur:  .•\n  auto  drive  of  twenty- 
seven  miles  on  the  edge  of  the  ocean. 

Carmel  is  less  than  three  miles  distant 
with  Carmel  Beach,  the  picturesque 
artists'"  colony  homes  and  the  famous 
Carmel  Mission,  the  oldest  in  the  State 
of  California. 

The  world  famous  17-mile  drive 
through  the  Del  Monte  Forest  and  a- 
round  the  rocky  coast  through  Pacific 
Grove  and  Monterey  is  a  never  to  be  for- 
gotten trip. 

The  Polo  Grounds  at  Del  Monte  where 
international  games  are  played.  Golf  is 
played  the  year  round  on  the  famous 
Del  Monte  and  Pebble  Beach  courses. 
Seven  mile  drive.  Mountain  climbing, 
both  river  and  ocean  fishing,  bathing  and 
horseback  riding  are  a  few  of  the  health- 
ful amusements  that  are  offered  to  the 
visitor  at  Highlands  Inn. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

On  January  l.st,  l'J24,  tlif  Lt'afjut'  headquarters  will  be  moved  to  more 
commodious  quarters,  situated  at  707-721  and  722  Chancery  Building.  The 
("hancory  Building  is  the  new  Lawyer's  Building  of  San  Francisco,  and  the 
League  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  (piarters  adjacent  to  the  library  of  the 
San  Francisco  Bar  Asso(uation. 

.\fter  .January  1st  address  all  comnuinications  to  above  ad<lre.ss. 
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Injustice  of  the  Present  Law  for  Recalling 
Public  OfHcials. 

By  Arthur  T.  French,  City  Attorney  of  East  San  Diego. 

(An  Address  delivered  before  the  department  of  City  Attorneys  at  Coronado, 
September  12, 1923). 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
It  quite  frequently  happens  that  while 
we  may  have  a  general  idea  of  a  certain 
law  we  do  not  realize  its  good  or  bad 
features  until  it  has  been  necessary  for 
us  to  go  into  the  matters  covered  by  that 
particular  law.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  -recall  as  we  have  it  in  the  state  of 
California. 

The  moment  a  person  accepts  public 
office  in  this  state  he  places  a  noose 
around  his  neck  that  may  be  pulled  at 
any  time  in  any  one  of  several  different 
ways;  he  may  be  proceeded  against  by 
an  accusation  by  the  grand  jury  under 
section  758  of  the  Penal  Code,  any  dis- 
gruntled person  may  cause  the  removal 
of  the  official  and  at  the  same  time  force 
him  to  pay  the  accuser  five  hundred  dol- 
lars under  section  772  of  the  Penal  Code 
or  he  may  be  removed  by  means  of  the 
recall.  When  this  condition  is  apprecia- 
ted  it   is   surprising    that    there    are   so 


many  willing  to  take  a  chance  by  becom- 
ing candidates  for  office. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  "familiarity 
breeds  contempt,"  and  this  is  probably 
no  better  shown  than  by  the  attitude  of 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  people  in 
every  city  towards  their  local  municipal 
government.  This  is  doubtless  because 
municipal  government  comes  nearer  home 
to  the  people  than  any  other  branch  of 
our  governmental  machinery.  Then, 
again,  the  public  officials  of  our  cities  are 
"home  folks,"  and  it,  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  the  easiest  way  to  incur  the  enmity 
of  certain  people  in  any  neighborhood 
is  to  either  purchase  something  those 
people  cannot  afford  or  to  attain  a  posi- 
tion denied  to  them. 

Most  of  us  who  have  had  some  ex- 
perience in  dealing  with  petitions  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  petition  is 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  produce 
and   the  farthest   from   being  the   thing 
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contemplated  by  the  various  statutes 
which  provide  for  the  circulation  of  pe- 
titions. Signatures  can  be  obtained  to 
any  kind  of  a  petition;  it  is  said  that  a 
petition  was  circulated  in  a  certain  part 
of  the  country  at  the  time  when  "Tipper- 
ary,"  was  being  sung  by  everybody  ask- 
ing that  the  distance  to  Tipperary  be 
shortened  and  that  four  hundred  people 
signed  it.  Until  this  condition  is  changed 
our  initiative,  referendum  and  recall 
laws  will  continue  to  be  the  farce  they 
have  in  the  past.  This  condition  makes 
it  possible  to  force  a  recall  election  in  at 
least  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  cities 
of  the  state  at  any  time  any  man  or  set 
of  men  care  to  start  the  circulation  of 
recall  petitions. 

Probably  the  greatest  injustice  in  the 
matter  of  the  recall  of  public  officials  is 
found  in  the  form  of  the  ballot  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  statute.  The  statute  pro- 
vides that  "there  shall  be  printed  on  the 
recall  ballot,  as  to  every  officer  whose  re- 
call is  to  be  voted  on  thereat,  the  follow- 
ing question:  'Shall  (name  of  person 
against  whom  the  recall  petition  is  filed) 
be  recalled  from  the  office  of  (title  of  the 
office)'  following  which  question  shall  be 
the  words,  "Yes,"  and  "No"  on  separate 
lines,  with  a  blank  space  at  the  right  of 
each,  in  which  the  voter  shall  indicate  by 
stamping  a  cross  (X)  his  vote  for  or 
against  such  recall." 

The  American  people  have  always  been 
taught  to  vote  "Yes"  when  they  want  to 
favor  a  person  or  a  proposition  and  "it 
is  difficult  to  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks." 
The  recall  furnishes  the  only  instance  in 
this  state  where  it  is  necessary  to  cast  a 
negative  vote  in  order  to  obtain  an  affir- 
mative result  or  vice  versa.  In  this  case 
if  you  favor  the  man  in  office  you  must 
vote  "No,"  and  it  is  this  condition  that 
works  the  greatest  injustice  in  the  matter 
of  the  recall  of  public  officials;  it  does  not 
give  the  man  in  office  an  even  break  with 
the  man  seeking  to  replace  him.  This 
was  demonstrated  in  a  certain  citv  in  our 


state  recently  where  the  five  Trustees, 
on  the  face  of  the  returns,  which  have  not 
yet  been  canvassed,  were  recalled  by 
majorities  ranging  from  three  to  fifty-one 
in  a  total  vote  cast  of  twenty-five  hund- 
red. Investigation  convinced  many  of 
the  people  in  the  city  that  at  least  one 
hundred  and  fifty  people  voted  "Yes"  in 
the  election  thinking  they  were  voting  in 
favor  of  the  Trustees  when  in  fact  they 
were  voting  for  the  recall.  When  this  was 
discovered  many  of  them  were  very  much 
disturbed  because  they  then  realized  they 
had  helped  to  disgrace  those  whom  they 
regarded  as  their  friends  and  whom  they 
believed  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  all 
those  who'  had  the  best  interests  of  the 
city  at  heart.  The  effect  of  this  discovery 
was  well  shown  in  the  case  of  an  old  lady 
who  lived  alone  in  a  very  humble  home 
in  a  canon  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  streets 
of  the  city.  She  regarded  all  of  the  Trus- 
tees as  her  friends  but  in  addition  to  that 
she  felt  under  obligations  to  one  of  them 
because  he  had  assisted  her  in  a  financial 
way  when  she  needed  help.  She  waited 
until  late  in  the  afternoon  hoping  some 
one  would  come  and  get  her  and  take  her 
to  the  polls  but  no  one  came  so  late  in 
the  afternoon  she  started  out  and  walked 
nearly  a  mile  in  order  to  vote,  as  she 
thought,  for  her  friends. 

The  next  Sunday  after  the  election  the 
old  lady,  who  is  nearly  eighty  years  old, 
stopped  at  the  home  of  the  Trustee  to 
whom  she  felt  under  special  obligations 
and  in  the  course  of  the  conversation  she 
discovered  that  by  voting  "Yes"  she  had 
voted  against  every  one  of  them.  When 
the  poor  old  lady  realized  what  she  had 
done  she  broke  down  and  wept  like  a 
child  and  she  worried  about  it  so  much 
that  she  took  to  her  bed  and  was  ill  for 
two  or  three  weeks.  On  the  face  of  the 
returns  this  particular  Trustee  was  only 
recalled  by  three  votes  which  made  it 
seem  all  the  more  terrible  to  the  old  lady. 
This  condition  existed  in  that  particular 
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What  the  Boulder  Canyon  Dam  Will  Do 
for  California 

Address  by  HON.  Phil  D.  SWING,  Member  of  Congress  from  California,  before 

the  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the  League  of  California 

Municipalities  at  Coronado,  September  12,  1923. 


Mr.  President  and  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men of  the  League  of  California  Muni- 
cipalities: I  have  a  difficult  subject  to 
present  to  you  today,  one  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely hard  to  find  language  to  aptly 
and  correctly  describe,  for  I  am  to  por- 
tray to  you  just  what  the  Boulder  Dam 
and  all  it  subsidiary  development  will 
mean  to  California  when  it  once  has  been 
completed  and  put  into  operation.  From 
another  point  of  view,  my  subject  is  an 
exceedingly  easy  one,  because  I  can  shut 
my  eyes  and  make  the  wildest  kind  of 
statements  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
make,  and  I  am  just  as  confident  as  I  am 
that  I  am  standing  here  today  that  any 
statement  I  may  make  to  you  will  be 
absolutely  justified  in  the  course  of  time. 
As  we  Californians  say  regarding  the 
State,  so  I  say  regarding  this  project,  that 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  over-state 
the  importance  and  wonderful  effect  the 
development  of  this  river  will  have  upon 
California.  Indeed,  nothing  that  has 
happened  in  the  history  of  California, 
down  to  the  present,  will  give  the  impetus 
to  the  material  development  and  pros- 
perity of  this  state  as  will  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Colorado  River. 

The  history  of  all  times  shows  that 
great  civilizations  have  developed  their 
foundations  resting  upon  some  great 
river,  the  Nile,  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates, 
the  best,  the  highest  civilization  of 
ancient  times,  all  show  what  the  life- 
giving  waters  of  a  river  can  do  for  a 
people  and  for  a  civilization.  We  have 
all  that  the  Nile  has.  We  have  all  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  had  to  give  to 
their  people.    You  can  parallel  the  fertil- 


ity of  the  soil,  the  climate,  and  the  general 
physical  surroundings,  and  you  have 
your  parallel.  But,  in  addition  to  that,  we 
have  something  that  the  ancients  never 
dreamed  of,  and  which  will  carry  our 
civilization  far  beyond  anything  that  they 
could  possibly  have  in  their  time,  and 
that  is  hydro-electric  power. 

The  Colorado  River  has  not  been  well 
known  in  the  past.  The  course  of  travel 
has  been  at  right  angles  to  the  river.  It 
has  been  considered  for  years  and  years 
an  obstacle  to  be  overcome,  and  the 
question  has  been  asked,  as  to  how  a 
proper  bridge  could  be  thrown  across  it 
and  the  bridge  be  made  safe.  People 
traveling  from  east  to  west  see  the  river, 
and  say,  "There  is  the  Colorado  River," 
and  then  it  is  gone.  If  the  formation  of 
the  mountains  had  not  been  such  as  to 
prohibit  up  and  down  travel  on  that 
river,  the  country  and  the  river  would 
have  been  much  further  developed  than 
it  is  now.  As  was  said  by  the  President 
regarding  the  North  and  the  South,  if 
the  great  transcontinental  railroads  had 
been  built  north  and  south  instead  of 
east  and  west,  there  would  have  been  no 
civil  war.  That  is  the  effect  which  travel 
has.  Hence  there  has  been  a  delay  in  the 
development  of  the  Colorado  River,  the 
greatest  single  asset  in  the  LTnited  States 
today. 

The  people  of  Imperial  Valley,  the 
pioneers  of  this  state,  and  of  all  states 
who  went  there  to  develop  that  country, 
were  confronted  from  the  beginning  with 
the  problems  of  the  Colorado  River. 
They  were  down  on  the  end  of  the  stream. 
Everything  that  happened  up-stream  af- 
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fected  their  lives  and  their  prosperity. 
They  got  what  water  was  left  over  after 
the  other  communities  had  gotten  what 
they  wanted.  And  sometimes  it  was  not 
enough.  And  then,  when  they  were  serv- 
ed up-stream,  why,  the  people  passed  it 
on  down  to  the  Imperial  \'alley,  and 
oftentimes  they  got  too  much.  So  it  has 
been  from  the  start  at  once  their  hope 
and  their  fear,  and  they  have  been  con- 
fronted with  the  situation  of  finding  a 
practical  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
Colorado  River.  They  have  spent  their 
money  freely,  and  have  given  their  best 
efforts  and  best  thought  to  working  out 
a  proper  solution  of  the  question  of  the 
Colorado  River. 

At  the  present  day  others,  seeing  the 
possibility  of  the  stream,  from  the  pro- 
paganda that  has  been  put  on  first  by 
Imperial  Valley,  and  then  by  our  neigh- 
boring communities,  partly  out  of  sym- 
pathy, the  thing  has  grown,  until  today 
the  great  private  power  companies  an- 
nounce that  they  are  going  to  save  Im- 
perial Valley,  coming  in  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  in  spite  of  what  anybody  else  is 
going  to  do.  So  we  have  people  that  are 
going  to  save  us  from  the  river  and  from 
our  own  plans,  because  the  worth  of  it 
has  become  evident  to  every  perosn  who 
studies  it. 

Yet  it  is  not  the  Imperial  Valley  plan 
alone.  We  never  so  viewed  it.  We 
thought  that,  because  it  was  an  inter- 
state stream,  and  technically,  a  navigable 
stream,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  should  pay  some  heed  to  that 
river.  Our  Government  guarantees  to 
protect  us  against  violence  from  external 
force.  Why  should  it  not  protect  us  from 
violence  from  internal  force?  The  great 
Mississippi  River  has  been  adopted  by 
the  United  States  as  its  protege,  and 
$1K.,(X)0,000  has  been  expended  by  the 
United  States  Government  in  curbing  the 
flood  waters  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Not 
a  dollar  of  it  will  ever  return  to  the  United 


.States  Government,  except  in  increased 
happiness  to  the  people  who  live  there, 
and  that  is  a  sufficient  return.  And  with 
that  view  point,  it  will  go  there  and  there 
will  be  an  unending  expenditure,  because 
the  problem  of  flood  control  by  levee  is 
an  unending  problem  always.  You  must 
be  ever  watchful,  always  replacing  and 
building  up  higher  and  higher  on  any 
stream  which  is  silt-bearing,  and  both  the 
Mississippi  River  and  the  Colorado  River 
are. 

But  God  so  created  the  country  up 
and  down  the  Colorado  River  that  the 
flood  control  of  the  Colorado  River  can 
be  solved  practically  once  and  for  all; 
I  say  once  and  for  all — for  .300  years,  as 
far  as  you  and  I  are  concerned,  and  after 
that  there  are  many  other  sites  for  other 
reservoirs  which  will  do  the  same  thing 
for  another  300  years,  and  finally,  having 
stepped  back,  putting  in  these  dams, 
they  will  eventually  put  the  river  in  a 
condition  where  it  will  stop  carrying  the 
sil  ,  and  at  last  all  the  reservoirs  will  be 
clear,  so  that  they  can  be  used  forever. 

This  is  the  situation  which  Imperial 
Valley  has  found:  It  sets  like  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  saucer,  and  around  the  rim  of 
the  saucer,  at  least  around  half  of  it,  runs 
the  Colorado  River,  looking  down  into 
the  Imperial  Valley.  There  is  a  drop  of 
300  feet  in  60  miles  from  up-stream  to 
the  point  where  the  intake  takes  into  the 
bed  of  the  Imperial  V^alley,  called  Salton 
Sea.  From  that  same  point,  60  miles  to 
the  Gulf  of  California,  is  a  drop  of  about 
70  feet.  So  the  forces  of  nature  are  at 
work  here,  especially  gravity,  in  the 
course  of  that  river  down  into  the  Im- 
perial Valley. 

In  fact,  the  floods  of  the  Colorado 
River  created  the  Imperial  Valley.  They 
deposited  600  feet  of  soil  there,  a  frac- 
tion of  an  inch  at  a  time.  So  it  is  that 
we  say  the  flood  waters  of  the  Colorado 
River  created  the  Imperial  Valley.  The 
flood  waters  of  that  river  mav  destrov  it. 
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As  we  say  about  the  human  body,  "I'Vom 
dust  thou  art;  to  dust  returneth,"  so  it 
is  there.  Since  it  came  in  water,  immedi- 
ately the  water  has  come  again,  it  dis- 
solves. And  that  makes  the  problem  of 
riooti  protection  one  of  great  importance. 

The  people  of  Imperial  Valley  have  ex- 
pended several  million  dollars  for  flood 
protection  by  levee,  and  it  has  been  by 
levee,  because  that  is  all  they  have  within 
reach.  Yet  the  problem,  from  the  fact 
that  the  fluctuation  of  the  river  up  and 
down  is  so  great,  ranging  from  5000 
second  feet  in  a  low  time  to  150,000  and 
even  200,000  second  feet  in  a  high  time. 
So  you  can  see  that  the  river  will  be  at 
the  top  of  the  levee  at  one  time,  and  at 
the  bottom  at  another,  and  when  it  is 
high  the  silt  will  be  deposited,  and  it  will 
dry  and  crack  and  open  up,  and  the 
cracks  will  catch  the  next  high  water  and 
you  have  got  to  be  on  the  watch  and 
guard,  working  on  all  your  levees  and 
keeping  them  from  cracking  and  adding 
to  them,  because  there  is  deposited  on 
the  south  side  of  these  levees  every  year 
as  much  solid  material  as  was  taken  out 
of  the  Panama  Canal  in  the  whole  ten 
years  of  its  construction. 

We  have  to  add  at  the  rate  of  about 
half  a  foot  a  year  on  that  levee.  And,  as 
any  engineer  will  tell  you,  it  costs  more 
to  add  a  foot  up  on  top  of  that  levee, 
because  you  must  get  back  two  feet  for 
every  foot  on  the  top  to  be  safe,  due  to 
the  fact  that  a  dirt  dam  becomes,  from 
an  engineering  standpoint  unsafe  above 
a  certain  elevation — it  won't  withstand 
the  pressure. 

We  have  about  arrived  at  the  maxi- 
mum height  of  expenditure  of  money  and 
of  safety  in  the  question  of  the  endur- 
ance of  a  dam.  Hence  it  becomes  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  us  to  find  a  new 
method  of  overcoming  the  problem  of 
Imperial  Valley — and  when  I  say  "Im- 
perial Valley"  I  use  it  only  as  a  symbol 
of  all  those  great  communities  along  the 


river,  the  great  Yuma  Valley,  the  Palo 
Verde  Valley,  The  Needles— all  those 
communities  are  identically  the  same.  A 
river  must  be  throttled  down  to  a  certain 
safe  flow.  You  get  into  your  Ford,  or, 
as  to  those  of  you  who  have  better  ma- 
chines than  Fords,  you  get  into  them, 
and  you  go  out  on  the  road,  and  if  you 
get  up  above  50  miles  an  hour,  your 
car  will  develop  a  swaying  motion.  That 
is  a  signal  to  slow  down  a  little.  It  is 
just  the  same  thing  on  the  Colorado 
River.  When  it  gets  up  above  50,000 
second  feet  of  water,  it  develops  some- 
thing that  is  akin  to  that  swaying  motion, 
and  we  call  it  side-sweeping — it  goes  into 
the  bank  near  the  bottom  and  takes  ofl^ 
a  part  of  the  levee,  aVid  then  it  bounds 
to  the  other  side  and  takes  ofl^  a  part 
there,  and  finally  it  takes  off  enough  le- 
vee that  it  develops  a  sort  of  half  circle, 
and  then  it  is  worse  than  ever,  because 
if  the  water  cuts  into  the  levee  in  that 
way,  and  it  goes  right  through  your  levee 
in  a  few  hours,  unless  you  are  there  to 
stop  it,  you  have  a  flood. 

There  is  just  one  thing  certain  about 
the  Colorado  River,  and  that  is  its  un- 
certainty. Take,  for  instance,  one  man 
who  got  off  at  Yuma,  and  he  looked  at 
the  stream,  and  he  said  "This  is  not  a 
man's  job.  It  is  a  before-breakfast  job," 
and  he  took  the  $1,000,000  that  he  had 
and  built  a  levee,  and  just  as  he  got  back 
from  the  work,  the  river  went  right 
through  where  it  was  before,  the  million 
dollars  was  spent,  and  the  waters  of  the 
river  were  flowing  in  identically  the  same 
place  where  they  were  before  he  went  to 
stop  it,  as  he  thought.  No  one  knows 
where  it  is  going  to  strike  next.  In  1905 
and  1906  it  struck  Imperial  Valley.  A 
year  and  a  half  ago  it  struck  Palo  Verde 
Valley.  Several  times  it  has  been  actual- 
ly in  the  Yuma  Valley,  but,  through 
working  48  hours  without  sleep  day  and 
night,  the  men  and  women  there  put  in 
sacks  and  put  in  a  temporary  dam,  and 
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made  a  little  lake  of  1600  acres,  and  held 
the  river  from  going  into  the  old  valley 
proper.  No  one  knows  where  it  will 
strike  next.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment, if  it  had  a  great  ship  sinking  at 
sea,  would  stop  every  activity  it  had  and 
send  every  agency  at  its  command  to 
save  1500  human  lives.  There  are  50,000 
people  in  Imperial  Valley  alone,  and  a 
hundred  thousand  all  together  down  in 
these  communities,  and  $250,000,000 
worth  of  property,  and  the  question  is, 
whether  the  United  States  Government  is 
going  to  wait  until  a  catastrophe  is  upon 
those  communities  and  then  rush  in  with- 
out regard  to  price  or  cost  and  spend  a 
lot  of  money  that  need  not  be  expended 
if  the  problem  is  handled  constructively 
and  wisely,  and  finally  simply  stop  the 
breaking-in  and  solve  the  problem.  For 
$50,0(X),(XX)  they  can  absolutely  solve  the 
flood  control  of  that  old  Colorado  River 
once  and  for  all,  and  at  the  end  of  30 
years  get  back  every  dollar  they  expend- 
ed i^  the  dam  with  interest.  Does  that 
sound  like  a  reasonable  proposition?  Is 
it  reasonable  to  say  that  they  have  not 
only  gotten  back  their  money,  but  have 
created  an  asset  that  will  endure  forever, 
as  long  as  the  forces  of  nature  continue 
to  function,  they  have  acted  wisely  and 
well?  To  us  it  sounds  like  a  reasonable 
proposition,  here  in  the  West,  that  it 
should  be  done.  In  the  East,  it  sounds 
entirely  difl^erently.  They  always  ask, 
"Why  should  our  communities  be  taxed 
to  build  up  the  West,  and  particularly 
California?"  They  seem  to  think  that 
Californians  have  an  unlimited  greed  for 
public  money.  Uncle  Joe  Cannon  said 
at  one  time  that,  as  to  making  a  raid 
upon  Congress,  Western  Congressmen, 
although  only  a  handful,  have  a  habit  of 
making  a  noise  like  a  majority,  Well, 
we  have  to,  in  order  to  get  by. 

But  flood  protection  is  only  one  phrase 
of  the  program  here  involved.  It  is  a 
sort  of  a  three-way  project,  and  any  one 


of  the  three  branches  ought  to  command 
the  serious  attention  of  the  United 
States  Government.  Not  only  is  there 
flood  control  projected,  but  there  is  the 
reclamation  feature.  The  United  States 
Government  never  spent  a  cent  in  Im- 
perial Valley,  and  people  were  in  there 
paying  12%  toward  it,  while  other  com- 
munities in  the  country  are  having  such 
work  done  for  them  by  the  Government. 
They  develop  the  Imperial  Valley  at 
their  own  cost,  and,  just  as  a  sample,  it 
is  a  community  which  last  year  put  out 
14,000  carloads  of  canteloupes  and  8000 
carloads  of  lettuce.  I  said  to  a  fellow  in 
Brooklyn,  in  answer  to  his  question, 
"Why  should  we  tax  our  people  to  send 
the  money  out  to  California?"  "If  you 
don't,  remember  that  the  population  of 
this  country  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
a  million  a  year,  and  the  farm  hands  are 
going  to  the  cities,  and  if  that  continues, 
you  are  going  to  have  less  to  eat,  and 
your  tenement  districts  in  New  York  will 
have  to  pay  more  for  it  if  you  don't." 
There  happens  to  be  a  little  temporary 
subsidence  in  the  price  of  agricultural 
products  today.  "Oh,  yes  "  they  say, 
"that  is  permanent.  Oh  yes,  there  is 
over-production  in  the  world  today." 
Here  there  is  a  stable  medium  of  ex- 
change, and  one  of  the  things  that  has 
broken  down  foreign  trade  is  because 
you  don't  know  today  what  the  price  of 
the  mark,  the  shilling,  the  franc,  or  the 
lira  is  going  to  be  tomorrow-  I  don't 
care  how  many  francs  or  marks  there  are 
to  the  dollar,  from  now  on  it  is  going  to 
be  the  same.  It  is  uncertainty,  and  every- 
body believes  that  human  intelligence  in 
Europe  will  eventually  come  to  the  sur- 
face and  people  will  find  it  is  more  pro- 
fitable to  carry  the  world  on  in  peace  than 
to  carry  on  war.  .At  least  that  is  our 
faith.  If  that  does  not  happen  in  ten 
years,  we  may  as  well  forget  this  par- 
ticular phase  of  it,  because  there  isn't 
an  additional  acre  that  can  be  put  under 
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cultivation  until  at  the  end  of  the  ten 
years.  In  addition  to  that,  we  are  not 
competing  with  the  Middle  West.  Wc 
don't  raise  wheat  and  corn;  we  grow  let- 
tuce and  cantaloupes  and  those  things 
which  the  Middle  West  does  not  raise. 
We  can  not  compete  with  them.  Why, 
take  anything — take  grapes  or  anything 
else  that  is  shipped  out  of  this  section  of 
the  country.  We  only  ship  those  to  the 
market  until  some  other  community  near 
the  market  is  ready  to  ship  them.  And 
why?  We  have  3000  miles  to  ship  as 
against  perhaps  300  on  their  part.  We 
don't  ship  lettuce  after  Georgia  starts  in. 
W'e  can't  compete  with  them.  We  only 
supply  these  commodities  where  there  is 
nothing  of  the  kind  raised,  and  that  is  a 
good  thing  for  the  public. 

So  the  proposition  that  there  is  too 
much  land  under  cultivation  can  always 
be  answered,  if  you  can  get  the  man  to 
think  hard. 

Now,  nobody  is  going  to  say  that  pro- 
gress stops.  It  reminds  me  of  the  time 
when  the  weavers  took  their  hammers  in 
their  hands  to  destroy  the  weaving  ma- 
chines, because  they  had  taken  the  place 
of  human  hands,  and  they  thought  that 
in  that  way,  they  were  going  to  stop  pro- 
gress. And  today  there  are  dozens  of 
times  more  of  weavers  than  there  ever 
were  before.  And  take  the  linotypes. 
Typesetters  were  saying  they  were  out 
of  a  job.  And  then  what  happened? 
There  are  more  typesetters  used  today 
than  ever.  So  progress  is  going  to  con- 
tinue. There  will  be  temporary  adjust- 
ments, yes.  But  no  one  who  amounts  to 
anything  is  going  to  say  that  progress 
must  be  stopped.  Everywhere  in  our 
land,  we  are  going  to  push  ahead  to  the 
best  of  our  ability. 

So  here  is  this  great  empire,  marked 
upon  the  early  geographies  "The  Great 
Colorado  River  Desert,"  which  is  bound 
to  be  made  a  great  paradise  for  those 
seeking  for  homes,  men  who  want  to  get 


out  on  the  land  and  live  in  town.  I  feel, 
for  one,  that  those  ex-service  men  who 
desire  to  have  farms  of  their  own,  should 
be  given  a  preference  to  enter  into  the 
Government  land.  It  is  the  most  states- 
man-like thing  you  can  do.  There  are 
200,000  applications  upon  the  desk  of  the 
secretary  today.  Here  is  an  opportunity 
to,  not  give  them  money,  but  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  make  money  for 
themselves  and  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
people. 

Then  there  is  the  power,  the  most  won- 
derful feature  of  this  thing.  It  is  not  the 
most  important,  because  wherever  human 
life  and  humanity  is  concerned,  that  is 
•the  most  important.  But  the  magic  of 
it  all,  the  wonder  of  it  all,  is  the  hydro- 
electric power.  We  stand  upon  the  mere 
threshold  of  the  possibility  of  power. 
We  are  not  yet  let  into  its  possibilities. 
No  man  can  put  his  hand  on  and  say, 
"The  limit  of  the  possibility  of  hydro- 
electric power  is  there."  It  is  endless.  I 
said  to  you  that,  at  the  end  of  30  years, 
at  prices  greatly  below  those  existing  to- 
day, it  will  be  possible  to  pay  back, 
through  the  sale  of  power,  the  total  cost 
of  the  Boulder  Canyon  project.  At  that, 
after  paying  back  the  capital  invest- 
ment, what  is  going  to  be  the  cost?  The 
labor  problem  involved  is  infinitesimal. 
First  there  is  evaporation,  then  trans- 
portation, and  then  precipitation.  The 
sun  draws  the  moisture  from  the  ocean, 
the  clouds  blow  it  in  from  the  ocean,  and 
there  it  is  precipitated,  and  gravity  brings 
it  down  through  turbines,  and  you  have 
the  most  workable  and  most  adaptable 
force,  the  energy  for  power,  for  heat,  for 
light,  for  all  forms  of  human  activities 
possible. 

So  I  say  I  see  in  the  development  of 
this  river  the  creation  from  it  of  a  new 
Southwest.  A  great  inland  agricultural 
empire.  It  will  be  a  great  inland  agricul- 
tural empire,  creating  an  almost  incalcul" 
able  amount  of  raw  material   from   the 
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laml.  I  sec  that  the  machines  that  are 
today  there  inactive  are  not  being  worked 
at  all,  because,  while  we  have  the  greatest 
deposits  in  extent  in  the  world,  they  are 
not  the  richest,  and,  with  hauling  the 
fuel  up  here  and  down  here,  the  expense 
of  getting  energy  in  there  to  proiluce  and 
transport  that,  is  almost  prohibitive.  But 
hydro-electric  energy  will  open  the  vaults 
of  mother  earth  and  make  it  available. 
And  there  are  products  of  the  fields  and 
mills  transported  over  electrically-oper- 
ated railroads,  and  give  us  the  opportunity 
to  have  the  raw  materials  worked  up 
into  finished  products. 

Why  are'  the  great  manufacturing 
plants  located  in  the  Kast?  Look  at  your-- 
self  in  the  mirror,  and  do  you  know  where 
your  hat,  your  collars,  your  underwear, 
your  shoes,  your  socks  come  from  to 
California?  They  are  imported  in  here 
from  some  other  state.  Look  around  your 
bedroom,  look  in  your  sitting  room,  your 
kitchen,  your  living  room.  Where  are 
you  getting  your  furniture  from,  your 
\'ictrola?  Look  out  in  front,  and  where 
are  you  getting  your  automobile  from? 
Where,  going  down  to  the  basement,  are 
you  getting  your  coal  from? 

Are  we  less  intelligent  than  they?  No. 
The  question  which  determines  location 
has  largely  been  a  basic  one  for  the  opera- 
tion of  industry,  and  that  is,  primarily, 
the  power,  the  energy.  In  the  East  they 
have  $3.50  and  $4  coal  But  let  us  look 
at  one  phase  of  that.  Labor  strikes  in 
the  production  of  coal  have  occurred 
until  we  do  not  know,  either  in  our  homes 
or  in  industry,  whether  we  are  going  to 
have  the  fuel,  or  not;  and,  after  we  have 
dug  it  out  of  the  mines  we  don't  know 
whether  the  railroads  arc  going  to  be  able 
to  transport  it,  or  not.  It  takes  a  rail- 
rf)ad,  by  the  way,  one  third  of  the  coal 
they  carry  for  fuel — it  burns  one-third 
to  carry  the  other  two-thirds.  Then  you 
have  the  congestion  in  your  transporta- 
tion of  this  basic  element  of  power,  while 


here  your  power  comes  over  a  wire,  up  I 
hill  and  down  hill,  and  it  doesn't  cost 
very  much  to  construct  it.  There  is  no 
strike  to  be  feared,  because  the  labor 
element  is  negligible,  and  there  is  no 
congestion,  because  it  gf)es  like  greased  < 
lightning.  .And  here  on  the  Pacific  Coast] 
there  is  the  greatest  potential  power  field' 
in  the  United  States.  .About  70%  of  the* 
undeveloped  power  of  the  Lin i ted  States! 
is  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  on  the' 
Pacific  Coast.  And  we  are  sending  it ; 
very  far.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  it  ] 
within  a  short  radius.  Think  of  the  his-: 
tory  of  the  development  of  the  trans- , 
mission  of  electricity,  how  it  has  leaped 
from  point  to  point,  starting  with  prob- 
ably less  than  100  miles.  I  was  told  by  | 
Mayor  F.vans  that  the  longest  transmis- 
sion line,  in  the  early  time,  was  up  in  j 
Deep  Creek  and  down  to  the  city  of 
Riverside.  That  was  a  world's  record  at  I 
the  time.  Think  of  it!  Today  they  are  | 
sending  it  from  the  southern  part  ofi 
Nevada  down  through  El  Cajon  Pass,  ] 
and  down  through  the  valley,  to  El  i 
Centro,  ami  across  the  sand  hills  to  Yuma  , 
and  ilown  the  Yuma  Valley  to  the  Mexi- 
can border,  and  pumping  the  waste  water 
back  into  the  river  down  there  600  miles  \ 
from  the  source  of  the  power.  No  one  j 
can  say  that  that  is  the  limit,  either.  The  ' 
highest  present  transmission  voltage  is  j 
220,000 — they  started  originally  with  i 
about  125,000  volts,  and  they  have  gradu-  J 
ally  worked  up  now  until  it  is  220,000 —  ] 
and  the  greater  the  voltage,  the  quicker  it  j 
will  go,  and  with  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  loss,  providing  you  do  not  | 
burn  your  wire  up.  The  question  is  to  , 
find  the  material  over  which  you  can 
send  a  greater  voltage.  That  means  a 
greater  distance,  because  it  will  go 
quicker  and  faster  and  get  there  without, 
any  greater  cost.  In  laboratory  tests 
they  have  found  it  possible  to  send  a 
million  volts  over  the  wire,  and  I  said  to 
Secretary     Hoover,     "What    does    that 
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mean?"  and  he  saiii,  "Within  a  year  or 
two,  say  two  years  at  the  outsiile,  they 
will  be  sending  hydro-electric  power  a 
thousand  miles,  whereas  today  they  are 
sending  it  a  few  hundred." 

So  we  are  constantly  broadening  the 
area  of  the  country  to  be  benefited  by 
the  development  of  this  project.  And  I 
want  to  say  this,  and  this  is  the  differ- 
ence between  distribution  of  hydro- 
electric power  and  coal,  oil,  or  any  other 
fuel.  It  can  be  distributed  so  easily  and 
so  evenly.  You  don't  have  to  break  up 
a  train  and  take  out  a  car,  which  makes 
the  big  terminals  of  the  railroads,  in 
large  or  small  cities,  where  there  is  other 
fuel.  You  can  take  off  a  line  and  put  in 
a  substituted  line  anywhere  where  your 
main  line  is,  and  your  little  city  can  get 
the  power  just  as  cheap  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  power  they  require,  as 
your  big  city.  And  the  industries  of  the 
country  want  to  look  out  on  Main  Street 
or  Broadway,  you  know.  I  hold  no  brief 
for  Los  Angeles,  I  represent  all  the  cities 
in  my  territory.  And  because  I  believe 
the  electric  energy  is  going  to  put  the 
little  place  on  terms  of  equality  with  the 
big  place,  is  the  reason  that  I  am  so 
heartily  in  favor  of  this  project. 

[  That  is  what  hydro-electric  power 
means — that  industries  which  want  160 
acres  of  land  to  spread  out  upon,  and  to 
put  a  plant  the  way  they  want  to  put  it, 
and  who  do  not  want  to  see  any  conges- 
tion are  not  going  to  locate  in  a  big  city, 
they  will  put  their  plant  in  a  small  city, 
provided  they  can  get  the  power  pro- 
portionately as  cheap  as  in  the  big  city, 
^nd  it  can  easily  be  done. 

So  there  is  the  possibility.  No  one  can 
ay  how  many  industries  are  going  to  be 
Drought  here.  A  hundred  thousand  skilled 
lands  are  going  to  have  to  come  to  Cali- 
fornia to  man  these  new  industries,  and 
*ith  them  come  their  families.  And  when 
rou  have  had  added  that  family,  you  will 


have  no  more  strikes  or  those  things  that 
operate  in  that  fashion. 

And  what  does  population  mean?  Take 
the  farmer.  If  we  pick  up  St.  Louis,  Pitts- 
burgh, or  any  one  of  some  other  cities, 
and  plant  them  down  in  the  Southern 
part  of  California,  you  have  brought 
about  a  market  in  which  the  farmer  can 
sell  his  own  product,  without  having  to 
ship  it  to  a  distant  point.  You  have 
brought  to  his  door  the  great  market,  so 
that  he  can  sell  here  at  home  to  these 
people  of  the  families  who  want  his  pro- 
duct, instead  of  having  to  pay  the  rail- 
roads what  is  today  practically  the  whole 
profit  of  agricultural  products  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  cost  of  shipping  back  to  Pitts- 
burgh or  St.  Louis  or  Kansas  City,  or 
wherever  it  may  be.    That  is  one  thing. 

Another  thing  is,  if  you  own  a  city  lot, 
if  anything  tends  to  the  doubling  of  the 
population  of  Southern  California  within 
ten  years,  you  are  going  to  double  the 
value  of  your  property.  Why  is  a  lot  in 
New  York  City  worth  more  than  a  lot 
in  Coronado  or  San  Diego?  It  is  because 
there  are  a  thousand  people  who  desire 
to  possess  that  lot,  a  thousand  people 
who  want  to  use  that  lot  and  patronize 
a  store  there  to  ten  people  who  will  pass 
or  want  to  use  one  here.  That  is  it.  It 
is  the  number  of  people  that  want  to  use 
it  that  makes  the  difference  in  the  value 
of  it.  If  we  double  the  population  of 
Southern  California,  you  are  increasing 
the  value  of  every  foot  of  land  agricul- 
turally in  Southern  California. 

What  about  the  North?  I  think  the 
time  will  come,  as  this  river  is  progres- 
sively developed,  one  time  after  another, 
as  there  is  this  about  the  canyon,  there 
are  at  least  12  dams  possible  to  be  de- 
veloped and  which  will  be  developed  in 
time  just  as  rapidly  as  the  need  for  them 
is  demonstrated,  when  power  will  be 
transmitted  to  the  thousand  mile  limit, 
as  suggested  by  Secretary  Hoover,  and 
the  North  will  be  benefited  as  well  as  the 
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South.  In  the  meantime,  this  is  of  course, 
this  use  of  this  power  in  the  South,  going 
to  release  a  certain  amount  of  electric 
energy  here  which  will  go  up  to  the  North. 
I  read  in  a  San  Francisco  Chamber  of 
Commerce  paper  a  magnificient  state- 
ment of  what  the  Boulder  Dam  means  to 
Northern  California.  It  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  they  will  get  the  power 
at  this  time,  but  they  will  get  other 
power,  which  is  just  as  good,  turns  their 
mills  just  as  well  as  do  those  in  Southern 
California. 

So  the  whole  state  is  bound  to  benefit 
by  the  inauguration  of  the  project.  And 
I  say  again,  in  closing,  that  this  project 
means  more  than  anything  that  has  been, 
more  than  the  gold  that  was  discovered 
in  California,  because  it  will  in  time  go, 
and  more  than  the  oil — and  may  I  pause 
there  to  say  a  woVd  about  oil?  I  have  just 
returned  from  a  three-day  investigation 
of  that  subject.  Some  people  are  inclined 
to  dispute  the  statement  made  by  the 
United  States  Government  that  the  oil 
of  the  world,  and  particularly  of  the 
United  States,  is  limited,  and  that  within 
a  very  definite  length  of  time,  the  oil 
will  be  exhausted,  and  there  has  been 
made  the  statement  that,  if  the  oil  could 
be  gotten  out,  the  total  supply  would  be 
gone  in  20  years,  but  assuming  that  is 
a  mistake,  and  assuming  it  is  not  true, 
and  suppose  they  are  100%  wrong,  and 
there  is  enough  to  last  for  40  years,  what 
is  40  years  in  the  life  of  a  nation.'  I  just 
visited  the  three  greatest  oil  fields  in  the 
country,  Santa  Fe  Springs,  Huntingdo.i 
Beach,  and  Signal  Hill.     They  are  the 


three  greatest.  The  State  of  California 
produces  one  third  of  all  the  oil  produced 
in  the  United  States,  and  one  fourth  of 
the  oil  produced  in  the  world.  But  the 
faster  you  get  it  up  and  use  it,  the  sooner 
you  exhaust  the  supply,  because  every- 
body knows  that  nature  is  not  now  en- 
gaged in  re-creating  oil,  and  as  soon  as 
we  have  exhausted  what  we  have,  then 
we  will  have  to  go  to  something  else. 
Bryan  says,  "We  will  furnish  the  sub- 
stitute." But  here  is  the  thing:  Think 
of  the  millions,  the  big  billions,  the 
trillions  of  wheels  that  are  spinning  and 
that  must  continue  to  spin  to  satisfy  our 
complicated  modern  civilization,  and 
think  of  the  barrels  and  barrels  of  lub- 
ricants that  will  be  required  to  keep  those 
wheels  spinning.  And  remember  that 
when  we  have  wantonly,  extravagantly, 
wastefully  burned  up  the  crude  oil  of  the 
country,  we  have  burned  up  the  principal 
lubrication  of  the  world.  Ave  you  going 
to  go  out  and  raise  caster  beans,  to  sup- 
ply the  want?  It  is  impossible.  There 
is  the  greatest  tendency  to  put  your 
finger  upon  and  a  tendency  from  which 
to  keep. 

Now,  I  say  that  when  these  benefits 
that  I  have  touched  upon  but  hurriedly 
and  in  but  a  very  weak  sort  of  way,  are 
realized  by  the  people,  I  do  not  see  how 
the  people  of  California  can  permit  any 
influence  or  any  corporation,  because  of 
unselfish  greed  or  desire  to  capitalize 
those  things,  to  stand  between  them  and 
this  great  prosperity  which  is,  if  they 
but  take  hold  of  it.     (.Applause.) 
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Regional! and   Metropolitan   Planning   Principles, 
Methods,  Co-operation 

From  an  article  by  GEORGE  B.  FORD,  of  New  York. 


What  Is  Regional  Planning? 

A  farming  village  can  he  complete  in 
itself.  Within  its  political  limits  it  can 
have  nearly  everything  necessary  for 
the  complete  functioning  of  its  com- 
munity life.  The  people  who  use  the 
stores  and  industries  in  the  center  can 
often  be  supported  by  the  surrounding 
farming  belt,  all  within  the  limits  of  the 
municipality. 

However,  as  the  village  grows  to  a 
town  and  the  town  grows  to  a  city  rarely 
are  the  corporate  limits  of  the  munici- 
pality expanded  to  the  point  where  they 
include  the  whole  surrounding  contribu- 
tory area. 

Controlled  as  it  is  by  our  State  laws, 
the  planning  of  cities  and  towns  has  been 
confined  so  far  to  their  often  arbitrary 
corporate  limits,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  the  metropolitan  area  as  an  economic 
unit  bears  little  relation  to  these  limits. 

Therefore  the  logical  next  step  in  city 
and  town  planning  is  to  find  a  way  of 
controlling  and  directing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  contributory  region 
in  the  common  interest  of  all  living  with- 
in it.  Study  of  this  subject  has  brought 
us  to  the  following  general  conclusions: 

1.  The  character  and  direction  of 
growth  of  contributory  areas  beyond  the 
city  limits  should  be  controlled  by  a 
Metropolitan  or  Regional  Planning  Com- 
mission. 

2.  Such  a  commission  should  include 
official  delegates  from  each  municipality 
aflFected.  Each  municipality  should  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  the  work  on  a 
pro  rata  basis,  or  if  that  is  not  feasible, 
it  should  be  supported  by  private  sub- 
scription. 


3.  The  commission  should  cause  a 
regional  plan  to  be  made  which  should 
include  every  physical  feature  which 
could  afl^ect  more  than  one  municipal 
unit.  It  should  be  made  for  many  years 
to  come  and  such  a  plan  should  be  official- 
ly recognized  by  each  of  the  munici- 
palities affected  by  it. 

4.  No  project  aflFecting  more  than  one 
community,  be  it  for  a  thoroughfare, 
bridge,  transit  line,  railroad,  waterfront 
development,  park,  public  or  private  reser- 
vation, subdivision,  building  code  or  zon- 
ing ordinance,  should  be  executed  without 
having  received  the  sanction  of  the  Reg- 
ional Commission  as  well  as  of  the  local 
bodies  aflFected. 

5.  All  physical  improvements  affect- 
ing more  than  one  community  should  be 
paid  for  by  prorating  the  cost  among  the 
municipalities  interested. 

6.  If  in  a  given  case  the  State  Consti- 
tution or  laws  prevent  or  hamper  any  of 
the  above  operations,  steps  should  be 
taken  to  amend  them. 

How  Regional  Planning  Differs  from  City 
Planning. 

Regional  or  metropolitan  planning  is 
the  co-operative  solving  of  problems  com- 
mon to  the  various  municipalities  within 
a  given  area*.  Any  service  or  feature  that 
can  be  made  and  should  be  used  by  only 
one  municipality  should  not  be  consider- 
ed in  regional  planning  unless  its  loca- 
tion or  character  is  detrimental  to  the 
region  or  to  some  other  community. 

In  cities  of  exceptionally  large  area  in 
proportion  to  their  population,  like  Los 
Angeles,  with  its  350  square  miles,  or 
even  Cincinnati,  with  its  72  square  miles. 
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or  Baltimore,  the  city  plan  covers  most 
of  the  contributory  area. 

This  contributory  area  goes  to  the 
limits  of  the  commuting  belt,  and  in- 
cludes all  those  communities  which  are 
daih'"  dependent  on  the  central  city  for 
their  livelihood,  social  life  or  for  the  sup- 
ply of  commodities.  In  Buffalo,  Boston, 
St.  Ixmis  and  Cleveland  this  area  has  a 
radius  of  20  to  25  miles;  in  New  York 
the  radius  is  40  to  50  miles;  in  New  Ha- 
ven, Norfolk  and  Omaha  the  radius  is 
about  15  miles. 

Zoning. 

In  cities  like  Cleveland,  Boston,  New 
Haven  or  Philadelphia,  each  relatively 
small  in  area,  with  a  large  number  of 
well-developed  suburban  or  satellite 
municipalities  immediately  adjacent,  cer- 
tain problems  of  regional  or  metropolitan 
planning  become  quite  serious.  For  ex- 
ample, a  number  of  the  cities  and  towns 
around  Cleveland  have  been  adopting 
stringent  building  zone  ordinances  which 
often  exclude  all  industry  and  severely 
limit  the  spread  of  business.  In  other 
words,  they  have  zoned  against  the  city 
of  Cleveland,  which  will  thus  be  obliged 
to  provide  common  economic  facilities 
for  the  surrounding  communities.  The 
40-odd  municipalities  around  New  York 
City  that  have  adopted  zoning  ordinances 
have  each  naturally  framed  them  to  pro- 
tect their  own  local  interests,  although 
perhaps  unintentionally  doing  harm  to 
other  communities  and  to  the  region  as 
a  whole. 

Building  Codes. 
Building  codes  have  been  generally 
adopted  by  the  smaller  municipalities 
surrounding  large  cities,  but  no  two  are 
alike.  Some  are  far  more  stringent  than 
others.  The  result  is  an  unwarranted  con- 
fusion which  tends  to  waste  and  often 
seriously  affects  the  orderly  expansion 
of  housing  facilities  throughout  the  area. 
There  are  now  many  features  of  build- 
ing construction  that  have  become  stan- 


dardized in  practice.  These  should  be 
consolidated  in  State  codes. 
Subdivisions. 
Kach  city  ami  town  grows  by  the  ac- 
cretion of  subdivision  plats.  .As  the  land 
within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  central 
municipality  is  more  and  more  developed, 
these  plats  extend  into  the  territory  be- 
yond. .Already  some  States,  such  as  Ohio, 
New  York  and  Virginia,  have  recognized 
how  necessary  it  is  that  the  city  should 
control  the  layout  of  these  plats  from 
three  to  even  fifteen  miles  beyond  the 
city  limits.  The  reason  for  this  control 
lies  in  the  fact  that  as  the  city  grows,  the 
problem  of  getting  in  and  out  of  the  city 
by  means  of  radiating  thoroughfares  be- 
comes more  and  more  serious.  Unrestric- 
ted subdivision  platting  often  renders  im- 
possible the  cutting  through  of  new  traf- 
fic ways.  However,  these  plats  can  be  so 
laid  out  that  they  will  fit  in  with  the  de- 
velopment of  a  system  of  thoroughfares 
that  will  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  region 
for  a  great  many  years  to  come  and  so 
that  it  will  never  be  necessary  to  plow 
thoroughfares  ruthlessly  across  existing 
built-up  subdivisions.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  unfair  for  the  central  city  to  impose 
its  plan  on  the  surrounding  communi- 
ties without  their  sanction. 

The  Cleveland  Metropolitan  Platting 
Commission,  authorized  by  the  State 
law,  points  the  way.  It  was  to  consist  of 
official  delegates  from  each  municipality 
in  the  metropolitan  area  whose  common 
platting  of  highways  and  control  of  all 
plats  was  to  have  been  supported  by  pro 
rata  assessment.  The  creation  of  such 
commissions  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, but  to  avoid  overlapping  such  com- 
missions should  be  merged  in  the  more 
inclusive  Metropolitan  Planning  Com- 
missions. 

Thoroughfares. 

The  federal,  state  and  county  highway 
systems    now    current    throughout    the 
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Hydro-electric  Superpower  System 

A  Warning  and  an  Answer 

By  S.  C.  Evans,  Mayor,  Riverside,  California 
Executive  Director  Boulder  Dam  Association 
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"Hands  off  the  superpower  project." 
was  the  warning  to  the  United  States 
Government  by  Gen.  Guy  E.  Tripp, 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  during  an  address  before 
the  convention  of  the  National  Electric 
Light  Association  here  today  (New  York, 
June  6,  1923.) 

Why  such  warning — Is  it  to  prevent 
the  Government  being  injured,  or  is  it  a 
threat  of  punishment. 

There  are  sane  and  reasonable  public 
ownership  advocates  of  concrete  pro- 
jects, and  there  are  plenty  of  those  who 
advocate  the  municipal  ownership  of  all 
activities,  but  too  often  without  any 
sound  plan. 

There  are  those  who  advocate  private 
ownership  always,  as  opposed  to  public 
ownership,  and  the  great  majority  of  this 
group  never  differentiate  on  any  par- 
ticular project — there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  an  investigated,  carefully  con- 
sidered, ably  approved,  economical  and 
fundamentally  sound  project  which  has 
its  best  solution  under  Government  or 
Municipal  ownership,  and  the  wholly 
visionary,  general  and  often  wild  pro- 
position of  the  out  and  out  no  matter  at 
what  cost  or  at  whose  cost  municipal 
ownership  advocate. 

It  is  the  fact  that  people  are  beginning 
more  and  more  to  center  attention  on 
specific  and  exceedingly  definite  munici- 
pal ownership  projects,  rather  than 
scatter  and  include  everything  in  sight, 
that  brings  these  "Warnings"  Power, 
.  Light  and  Water  have  taken  their  place 
with  Schools,  Libraries,  Playgrounds  and 
Parks. 


The  writer  followed  the  "Roosevelt 
Dam,"  was  present  at  its  dedication  and 
knows  a  little  of  its  success  during  all 
these  years;  and  yet  it  was  built  by 
Government  in  spite  of  "Warning." 

The  Colorado  River  development,  and 
especially  its  first  proposed  unit  at  Boul- 
der Dam,  will"  be  one  of  the  big  under- 
takings worth  while  by  our  Government, 
and  the  hydro-electric  power  therefrom 
should  be  owned,  distributed  and  used 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people;  and  such 
development,  ownership  and  use  should 
not  pass  into  private  ownership,  any 
more  than  shouldYellowstoneorYosemite 
Park. 

Who  can  conclusively  say,  as  in  above 
dispatch,  "obviously  no  municipality  can 
properly  own  any  part  of  a  power  system 
that  extends  far  beyond  its  boundaries, 
and  is  interstate,  even  international  in 
character," — "Nor  for  the  same  reasons 
can  a  State." 

This  statement,  if  true,  would  prevent 
the  Colorado  River  development  under 
the  Fall-Davis  Report,  and  the  Johnson- 
Swing  Bill  as  it  will  come  before  the  next 
Congress. 

Times  do  change,  and  without  being 
extreme,  and  without  advocating  ab- 
stract municipal  ownership,  there  are 
certain  well  defined  tendencies  and  sane, 
reasonable  and  able  expressions  by  large 
groups  of  users  of  water  and  of  hydro- 
electric energy,  cities,  agricultural  units, 
farm  bureaus,  irrigation  districts,  etc.; 
which  strongly  advocate  these  super- 
power developments  by  the  United  States 
Government,  and  they  are  bound  to  come 
in  an  orderly  manner. 

The    writer    has    nojsympathy    with 
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wholesale  and  unreasoning  condemna- 
tion of  public  utility  companies,  but  some 
of  these  must  give  way  soon,  and  in 
time  many  may  pass  to  public  ownership 
in  an  orderly  way. 

In  the  nature  of  things  they  developed 
first,  they  are  reasonably  well  regulated 
by  State  I.aws  in  California,  and  until 
at  least  our  State  tax  system  is  changed 
we  have  little  to  complain  of,  as  we  our- 
selves have  largely  made  the  laws  under 
which  these  companies  serve  us. 

However,  in  cases  like  the  present 
Long  Beach  gas  situation,  as  in  the  Los 
.■\ngeles  water  and  electric  ownership, 
private  enterprise  wages  a  losing  battle. 

Why,  indeed,  should  we  tear  ourselves 
to  pieces  about  what  concerns  us  so  much 
— as  individuals  we  give  way  to  new 
roads,  wider  roads,  to  parks  and  other 
public  improvements  which  at  times  con- 
dems  even  a  home — why  should  not 
private  water  and  power  and  gas  com- 
panies give  way  to  the  public  need  when 
specific  and  favorable  conditions  show 
that  a  city,  a  state  or  a  group  of  Muni- 
cipalities can  be  best  served  by  public 
ownership — This  is  not  unnecessary  an- 
tagonism, nor  injustice  —  Companies 
should  be  paid  a  fair  price  for  that  which 


the  people  can  use,  and  when  so  paid  the 
corporation  members  as  a  part  of  the  people 
can  enter  finally  no  legitimate  objection. 
No  one  man  nor  group  of  men  can 
serve  any  such  "warning,"  and  if  in- 
sisted upon  it  but  means  a  quicker  align- 
ment of  these  reasonable  and  legitimate 
functions  of  our  Government  against 
those  who  seek  to  prevent  the  people 
themselves,  in  any  capacity  from  owning 
these  tremendously  valuable  hydro-elec- 
tric systems,  for  which  they  will  pay  and 
the  power  from  which  will  be  very  much 
cheaper  than  any  other  that  can  be  else- 
where purchased.  The  Boulder  Dam 
Association  is  one  of  these  agencies,  com- 
posed of  Municipalities  and  other  govern- 
mental units,  irrigation  and  agricultural 
interests,  American  Legion  and  Spanish 
War  Veterans,  Civic  Improvement  Or- 
ganizations, Labor  Unions,  etc.,  which 
seeks  economically,  sanely  and  ably, 
such  development  by  the  Government; 
and  we  expect  to  succeed  largely  because 
our  project  is  just,  is  economically  sound, 
is  needed  and  will  be  approved  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  the  entirg 
Southwest — those  of  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
Utah,  Nevada,  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and 
California. 


Boulder  Dam  Meeting  at  Santa  Ana 


A  membership  meeting  was  held  at  Santa 
AnaalldayofthelOth,andwasexceedingly 
well  attended  and  much  interest  shown. 

Prominent  speakers  from  California 
and  Arizona  presented  the  project,  which 
will  again  come  before  Congress  in  De- 
cember when  Representative  Swing  re- 
introduces his  Bill.  This  scheme  has 
been  carefully  investigated  and  has  been 
recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Reclamation 
Service  in  the  Kail-Davis  Report.  Hydro- 
electric power  can  be  delivered  to  the 
coast  at  about  one  half  what  is  being 
now  charged  wholesale.  Cities,  agricul- 
tural sections,  water  companies,  Legion 


and  Spanish   War  Veterans,   Labor  and 
other  organizations  are  vitally  interested. 

Permanent    headquarters    have    been  i 

opened    at    801    Junior  Orpheum    BIdg.,  I 

Los  .Angeles.    A  committee  will  soon  go  j 

to  Washington.    Every  City  and   Farm  j 

Bureau    should    be    interested   and    help  \ 

this   wonderful    project   along.    Imperial  j 

County    will    be   permanently   protected  ! 

from  floods,  vast  areas  can  be  irrigated  I 

and    super-abundant     power    developed  j 

from  the  Boulder  Dam,  which  is  but  one  ' 

of  the  several   Colorado   River  projects  * 
which    the    Government    has    in    mind 
under' the  Colorado  River  Pact. 
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PEOPLE  AND  MONEY  IN  BIG  WAR 


"The  fight  is  on  between  the  money 
interests  and  the  people  and  the  only 
thing  to  stop  further  encroachment  on 
human  rights  is  public  opinion,"  declared 
Lieut.  Gov.  C.  C.  Young  in  a  recent  ad- 
dress at  Los  Angeles. 

Young  said  that  the  dollar,  instead 
of  man,  ruled  the  1923  legislature  and 
that  the  corporations  in  getting  revenge 
for  the  King  bill  have  sought  to  cripple 
California's  splendid  institutions. 

"I  have  never  been  called  a  corporation 
baiter,"  said  Young,  "But  I  have  seen 
the  dollar  put  above  the  man  at  Sacra- 
mento in  the  interests  of  the  utility  cor- 
porations. And  when  a  government  does 
that  our  State  is  in  a  bad  way. 

"The  common  people  of  California 
have  stood  by  and  seen  their  best  in- 
stitutions squeezed  and  crippled  in  the 
interests  of  a  false  economy.  For,  in 
spite  of  promises  that  the  tax  rate  will 
be  reduced  their  tax  bills  will  not  be  one 
cent  lower  because  of  the  'economy  bud- 
get' and  they  will  probably  be  consider- 
ably higher. 

"Your  railroad  commission,  which  last 
year  by  the  expenditure  of  ?30,000  saved 
the  rate-payers  $4,800,000  on  the  re- 
valuation of  one  big  hydro-electric  com- 
pany alone,  is  left  crippled  in  its  valua- 
tion work. 

Instead  of  50  rate  engineers  it  is  now 
given  but  20,  and  from  now  on  we  will 


have  to  take  the  corporations'  word  for 
their  own  valuation  or  make  a  guess  at 
the  figures. 

"The  board  of  health  has  been  cut 
nearly  50  per  cent  in  work  that  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  state's  well- 
being.  Rodent  control,  our  bulwark 
against  bubonic  plague,  is  cut  out,  and 
so  is  malaria  control,  dental  and  social 
hygiene  work. 

"The  state  board  of  education  has  been 
forced  to  abandon  its  important  .Ameri- 
canization work  and  retrench  in  its 
physical  education  department. 

"Your  normal  schools  have  been  made 
to  suffer. 

"The  state  library,  which  has  been 
getting  valuable  books  out  to  the  people 
through  its  county  branches  at  little  cost, 
is  cut  33  per  cent  and  will  have  to  aban- 
don much  of  this  work. 

"The  cut  here  falls  heavy  on  the  blind 
who  depend  on  the  state  library  for  braile 
books. 

"The  board  of  forestry  is  cut  40  per 
cent  and  ex-Governor  George  C.  Pardee, 
one  of  the  board,  resigned,  declaring  that 
one  might  as  well  cut  a  city  fire  depart- 
ment in  half  and  expect  it  to  do  its  work." 

"These  are  vital  functions.  They  have 
been  ruinously  slashed.  And  the  only 
beneficiaries  are  the  public  utility  cor- 
porations." 


AN  AMERICAN  SCOURGE 


Practically  alone  of  all  nations,  the 
United  States  faces  the  necessity  of  halt- 
ing the  depreciations  of  exposure  fire;  for 
this  most  destructive  of  fire  causes  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  conflagrations  which 
have  brought  disaster  upon  so  many  of 
our  cities  and  is  a  phenomenon  that  is 


all  but  unknown  in  Europe.  Indeed,  it 
is  not  an  uncommon  experience  for  some 
of  the  densest  centers  of  population  in 
England  and  France,  Italy,  Belgium  and 
other  old  world  countries  to  go  through 
an  entire  year  without  having,  at  most, 
more  than  a  dozen  fires  escape  control  and 
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extend  even  to  other  floors  of  the  build- 
ing of  origin.  Much  less  are  these  cities 
accustomed  to  the  sight  of  fire  spreading 
to  neighboring  structures;  in  fact,  the. 
percentage  of  outbreaks  that  are  confined 
to  a  single  room  is  little  short  of  mir- 
aculous. 

'Ihis  remarkable  showing  is  not  accom- 
plished through  the  instrumentality  of 
better  fire-fighting  facilities;  for  munici- 
pal fire  defenses  in  America  are — fortu- 
nately— superior,  both  in  training  and 
equipment,  to  most  of  those  abroad.  It 
is  due,  rather,  to  the  interplay  of  several 
factors,  the  first  of  which  is  the  fire- 
resistive  nature  of  building  materials  em- 
ployed in  Europe.  Thus,  by  reason  of 
the  scarcity  of  wood  and  the  plentitude 
of  brick  and  stone,  the  completed  struc- 
ture is  invested  with  the  initial  virtue  of 
fire-resistance. 

Supplementing  this  is  the  notable 
strictness  of  municipal  building  laws, 
accepted  unquestioningly  for  generations, 
which  require  floor-to-floor  cut-oflFs  and 
the  limitation  of  floor  areas.  So,  by  con- 
fining the  fire  in  a  building  already  largely 
of  unburnable  material,  few  fires  reach 
sufficient  intensity,  even  with  the  usual 


quantity  of  combustible  contents,  to 
spread.  Nor  should  the  average  height  of 
buildings  be  forgotten;  the  tallest  building 
in  London  does  not  exceed  eighty  feet. 
Fires  in  such  structures,  obviously,  are 
comparatively  easy  to  control. 

It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  fair,  in  the 
absence  of 'restraining  laws,  to  criticise 
too  severely  American  builders  of  an 
earlier  day  for  utilizing  those  materials 
which  were  cheapest  and  most  abundant. 
But  conditions  are  fast  changing.  With 
her  lumber  resources  by  no  means  inex- 
haustible, America,  in  the  not  far  distant 
future,  will  find  herself  driven,  by  the 
same  inevitable  necessity  that  marked 
their  use  centuries  ago  in  olden  lands, 
generally  to  adopt  fire-resistive  building 
materials. 

There  doubtless  will  come  in  time,  too, 
a  wider  acceptance  on  the  part  of  muni- 
cipalities of  the  need  for  the  close  regu- 
lation of  internal  construction.  It  would 
be  the  queerest  kind  of  reasoning  that 
could  discern  real  hardship  in  building 
laws  designed  to  stop  a  waste  which, 
from  exposure  alone,  is  running  at  the 
rate  of  a  third  of  a  billion  dollars  every 
five  years. 


Report  on  the  Decarie  Incinerator 

Submitted  by  F.  L.  Decarie 

City  of  Spokane 

Department  of  Public  Affairs 

H.\LPH  Hendricks,  Commissioner 

Crematory  Division, 
Harlan  Coe,  Superintendent. 

The  City  of  Spokane  has  recently  completed  the  installation  of  a  new  incinerator 
plant,  known  as  the  F.  I,.  Decarie  Automatic  Incinerator.  The  plant  has  been  in 
operation  for  the  past  four  and  one-half  months  and  has  more  than  fulfilled  the 
guarantee. 

The  cost  for  labor  and  fuel  in  the  plant  for  the  month  of  September,  1923  was 
60  cents  per  ton.  The  average  daily  tonnage  was  23  tons.  There  were  two  days  in 
this  month  when  3.1  tons  were  burned.  The  plant  handled  this  amount  in  12  hours, 
without  additional  labor  or  fuel,  at  a  cost  of  40  cents  per  ton  These  two  days  prove 
that  a  low  disposal  cost  is  possible  if  the  plant  could  be  run  to  capacity.  Under  our 
plan  of  waste  collection  it  is  necessary  to  operate  the  plant  two  eight-hour  shifts  so 
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it  is  impossible  to  reduce  our  labor  cost  when  the  amount  of  garbage  collected  de- 
creases. The  labor  and  fuel  cost  for  the  month  of  September,  1922,  with  the  old 
plant  operating  to  capacity,  was  84  cents  per  ton.  The  rated  capacity  of  the  new 
plant  is  50  tons  in  24  hours.  During  the  official  test  it  exceeded  this  amount  by  20% 
to  40%.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  waste  burned  here  runs  65%  garbage  and 
}5%  rubbish  and  paper,  with  the  garbage  carrying  a  very  high  per  cent  of  moisture, 
the  performance  of  the  plant  is  remarkable. 

One  of  the  very  gratifying  features  of  the  new  plant  is  the  amount  of  steam 
generated  by  the  garbage  fire  and  the  even  steam  pressure  maintained.  .At  present 
we  are  utilizing  only  a  small  part  of  this  steam.  Radiators  have  been  installed  in 
the  crematory  buildings  and  the  steam  used  for  heating.  Our  experience  in  regard  to 
the  power  generated  proves  that  it  can  be  put  to  commercial  use  to  good  advantage 
if  enough  waste  is  collected  to  keep  the  plant  operating  to  65%  of  capacity.  .Another 
feature  that  is  important  from  a  sanitary  standpoint  is  the  thorough  manner  in  which 
the  garbage  is  consumed.  The  amount  of  ash  per  ton  is  30%  less  than  with  the  old 
plant. 

From  our  experience  so  far  I  am  convinced  that  this  type  of  plant  will  be  revolu- 
tionary in  its  effect  upon  the  disposal  of  municipal  waste.  Especially  will  this  be 
true  in  cities  that  collect  enough  waste  to  operate  a  plant  of  100  tons  capacity  or 
larger.  One  man  to  a  shift  can  operate  one  of  these  plants  and  by  proper  utilization 
of  power  generated  a  very  low  disposal  cost  will  be  obtained. 

H.4RL.AN'    COE, 

Superintendent     of    Crematory     Division. 
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GOVERNMENT  BY  THE  PEOPLE 

By  \Vm. J.Locke 

John  Smith  was  a  good  citizen.  He  paid  his  bills  regularly  and  sent  his  child- 
ren to  the  public  school,  .-^bove  all  other  things  John  Smith  prided  himself  on  his 
patriotism.  His  salutation  to  the  flag  was  all  that  couKl  be  asked,  and  when  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner  was  sung  in  a  crowd  his  voice  resounded  above  all  the  rest. 

But  with  all  his  boasted  patriotism  John  Smith  could  not  find  time  to  vote 
on  election  day.  Business  was  always  so  pressing  that  he  was  unable  to  give  any 
study  to  public  questions.  He  excused  himself  on  the  ground  that  his  one  vote 
would  not  be  likely  to  make  any  difl^'erence  in  the  result.  He  realized,  however, 
that  there  were  many  others  like  him  and  that  if  they  all  voted  it  would  probably 
make  a  difl^erence  in  the  result. 

On  one  occasion,  after  he  had  been  persuaded  to  officiate  in  a  public  meeting, 
one  of  his  friends  chided  him  on  being  a  "politician."  The  disgrace  was  too  much 
and  he  promptly  resigned. 

The  country  is  full  of  John  Smiths.  They  can  be  found  in  every  town  and 
hamlet.  How  they  swell  with  pride  when  the  young  hopeful  recites  his  history 
lesson,  telling  of  the  sufferings  of  our  forefathers  and  the  struggles  of  Washington 
at  Valley  Forge.    But  that  is  as  far  as  their  patriotism  goes. 

They  are  able  to  attend  the  movies  regularly  and  know  the  history  of  each 
player  in  the  big  league,  but  they  have  no  time  to  vote  or  study  the  big  problems 
which  confront  their  country. 

John  Smith  is  very  proud  of  his  devotion  to  the  memory  of  him  who  said 
that  this  is  a  "government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people,"  but 
evidently  the  saying  does  not  mean  anything  to  him. 

Yesterday  afternoon  he  stood  for  an  hour  in  front  of  the  newspaper  office 
watching  the  baseball  score.  To-night  there  is  to  be  a  public  meeting  in  the  town 
hall,  but  John  Smith  will  not  be  there.  He  is  afraid  someone  may  again  accuse 
him  of  being  a  "politician"  and  he  simply  couldn't  stand  such  disgrace. 

John  Smith  can  be  found  by  the  thousands  in  every  city  and  county  through- 
out this  Union.  He  is  not  a  good  citizen.  He  is  a  slacker!  Yes,  he  is  worse;  "John 
Smith  is  a  traitor! 

Administrative  Officers  and  Local  Politics 

On  April  14th  next  municipal  elections  will  be  held  in  ail  the  sixth  class  cities 
throughout  California.  Unfortunately,  these  elections  will  be  followed  here  and 
there  by  changes  in  the  principal  administrative  offices,  such  as  the  office  of  City 
Attorney,  City  Engineer  and  Street  Superintendent.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
in  some  cases  these  changes  will  be  made  simply  on  account  of  personal  or  poli- 
tical differences  between  the  encumbents  and  the  new  trustees. 

.\  city  is  very  unfortunate  when  experienced  and  efficient  administrative 
officers  are  discharged  simply  on  account  of  personal  differences,  and  yet  that  is 
quite  frequently  the  case.  In  realization  of  that  fact,  administrative  officers,  so 
far  as  possible,  should  avoid  taking  sides  on  local  questions,  especially  those  over 
which  much  feeling  is  liable  to  be  engendered.  Sometimes  a  City  -Attorney  or 
City  Engineer  will  be  swept  into  the  vortex  of  a  political  scrap  despite  their  ut- 
most precautions,  but  usually  they  are  able  to  adopt  and  retain  a  neutral  position. 
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Now  is  the  time  for  all  good  citizens  to  get  together  and  endeavor  to  persuade 
the  most  capable  n%en  and  women  to  stand  for  nomination.  It  is  much  better  to 
do  something  in  that  direction  at  this  time  than  to  stand  on  the  street  corner 
after  it  is  all  over  and  wish  that  something  had  been  done.  It  was  President  Cleve- 
land who  said  that  a  public  office  is  a  public  trust,  and  the  office  should  seek  the 
man  rather  than  the  man  seek  the  office.  There  are  many  good  citizens  in  every 
community  who  can  be  persuaded  to  stand  for  public  office  if  they  are  waited  upon  by 
a  delegation  of  their  fellow  townsmen  and  appealed  to  on  the  ground  of  public  duty. 

We  should  always  bear  in  mind  that,  in  the  last  analysis,  good  government 
depends  on  our  ability  to  secure  good  men  and  women  to  do  the  governing,  and 
they  cannot  be  secured  by  simply  standing  still  and  wishing  it.  We  should  also 
remember  that  "what's  everybodys'  business  is  nobody's  business,"  therefore 
someone  should  act.    Why  not  you? 

Election  Forms 

Forms  for  conducting  the  April  municipal  elections  have  been  carefully  pre- 
pared by  the  League  officials  and  checked  by  experts  on  election  laws.  A  set  of 
these  forms  will  be  mailed  free  from  this  office  to  the  Clerk  of  every  sixth  class 
city  in  California  about  the  first  of  January. 


{Continued  from  page  4-'>4) 

city  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  people 
were  advised  in  every  conceivable  way  to 
vote  "No"  if  they  wanted  to  vote  against 
the  recall. 

So  far  as  the  ballot  is  concerned  the 
public  official  cannot  have  a  fair  chance 
in  a  recall  election  until  the  law  is  chang- 
ed placing  him  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  man  seeking  to  replace  him. 

The  recall  also  furnishes  the  only  in- 
stance where  a  man  running  for  office 
may  be  elected  by  receiving  only  one  vote 
although  he  may  be  opposed  by  some  one 
else.  The  law  provides  that  if  a  majority 
vote  in  favor  of  the  recall  of  a  public 
official  the  candidate  running  against  him 
receiving  the  greatest  number  of  votes 
shall  be  declared  elected  to  the  office. 
That  means  that  if  a  person  is  recalled 
if  there  is  only  one  candidate  running 
against  him  and  if  that  candidate  only 
receives  one  vote  he  is  elected.  This 
country  of  ours  is  based  on  the  idea  that 
every  citizen  is  entitled  to  a  fair  chance 
in  any  legitimate  enterprise;  he  does'nt 
get  it  if  he  happens  to  be  a  public  official 
in  the  state  of  California  and  he  is  forced 
to  defend  his  honor  and  reputation  in  a 
recall  election. 


Fire  Bell  for  Sale 


This  bell  was  for  many  years 
used  in  Coronado  and  connected 
with  the  electrical  fire  alarm  sys- 
tem. It  weighs  1020  pounds,  is  of 
special  fire  bell  metal,  tone  B,  and 
completely  equipped  with  mech- 
anism to  electrically  operate  the 
tapper  which  strikes  the  numbers 
of  the  call-box  from  which  the  alarm 
is  turned  in. 

This  equipment  is  the  product  of 
Meneely  and  Company  of  New 
York  and  is  in  good  condition. 
Coronado  would  be  very  glad  to 
sell  this  equipment  complete  at  a 
discount  of  50%  or  $368.00. 

For  further  information  apply  to 
T.  T.Allen,  City  Manager,  Coronado. 
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First  Street.  New 
berg.  Oregon 
looking  East  froi 
Main  Sucet. 


Surfaced  Eleven  Tears  oAgo—'^Hp 

iMaintenance  Cost— Still  In 

Excellent  Condition 

Experienced  highway  engineers  have  very  good 
reasons  for  recommending  the  surfacing  of  old 
pavements  with  asphaltic  concrete — 

The  history  of  First  Street,  Newberg,  Oregon, 
is  just  one  of  them — surfaced  with  2"  asphaltic 
concrete  in  1912,  it  is  still  in  excellent  condition 
and  has  incurred  no  maintenance  cost. 

And  there  are  many  other  such  cases  where 
old  pavements  have  been  saved  by  asphaltic  con- 
crete— Mendocino  Avenue,  Santa  Rosa,  Califor- 
nia; surfaced  in  1911 — Vincent  and  Court  Streets, 
Pendleton,  Oregon;  surfaced  in  1914 — McAdam 
Street,  Oakland,  California;  surfaced  in  1912 — 
and  all  still  giving  good  service. 

It  pays  to  surface  worn-out  pavements  with 
asphaltic  concrete — because  it's  adhesive,  insur- 
ing a  thorough  bond  with  the  old  base — water- 
proof, preventing  seepage  to  the  sub-grade — 
shock-absorbing,  tending  to  protect  the  base 
against  the  force  of  impact — and  it  is  durable. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Cali(ornia) 

ASPHALTIC 
CONCRETE 

for  durability 


CALOL    ASPHALT /or  BEST  RESULTS 
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The  Menace  of  the  Wooden  Shingle 


In  nearly  every  American  city  of  any 
consequence  the  mercantile  center  is  sur- 
rounded by  residence  districts  construct- 
ed almost  entirely  of  wood.  In  the  smaller 
cities,  towns  and  villages  the  wooden 
buildings  invade  the  mercantile  center, 
either  composing  it  entirely  or  in  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree. 

A  conflagration  seldom  gets  under  way 
in  a  brick,  stone  and  concrete  section;  it 
gets  started  in  a  wooden  section,  and  if 
the  wind  is  right  and  the  buildings  are 
dry  it  gains  sufficiently  in  magnitude  to 
burn  the  brick,  stone  and  concrete  sec- 
tion also. 

Every  wooden  building  is  a  fire  hazard 
in  itself,  and,  if  burning,  endangers  every 
adjacent  building  of  whatever  construc- 


tion. But  most  wooden  buildings  possess 
a  special  and  particular  menace,  not  only 
to  adjacent  buildings,  but  to  other 
wooden  buildings  (also  possesssing  this 
menace),  even  when  separated  by  wide 
open  spaces,  or  fire  barriers  in  the  shape 
of  intervening  fireproof  structures. 

This  menace  is  the  wooden  shingle. 

Burning  shingles  can  be  carried  great 
distances  by  the  wind  or  draught  of  a 
conflagration  and  when  they  alight  in 
their  turn  upon  other  dry  shingles,  they 
make  fearful  havoc.  The  modern  shingle 
is  thin,  and  the  machinery  which  now 
makes  it  leaves  a  fussy  surface  which 
after  a  period  of  drouth,  becomes  like 
tinder.  Without  shingle  roofs  flying 
brands   would  not   be   carried  over   the 


BENT  CONCRETE  PIPE  CO. 

419  Grosse  Building,  Los  Angeles 
Machine-made  Concrete  Sewer  Pipe  -   Reinforced  Concrete  Pipe 
ANY  SIZE  PIPE  -  ANY  SIZE  JOB  -  ANYWHERE. 


'^QA.\wm.m^mi^m 


Use  PERMANtWT   P\PE  for 
IRRIGATION  DRAINAGE 

CULVERTS  SEWERAGE 

CROCKER  BLDG.  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 
WORKS- LINCOLN  ,CAL. 
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brick  center  of  a  city  by  the  wind.  The 
woixien  shingle  furnishes  the  fire  brand 
and  also  the  tinder  which  it  ignites. 

One  fire  of  any  magnitude  is  all  an 
ordinary  fire  department  can  cope  with 
at  one  time.  Even  in  wooden  sections  a 
fire  can  be  stopped  from  communicating 
to  contiguous  buildings  where  the  wooden 
shingle  is  not  a  factor.  Fires  in  wooden 
sections  on  windy  days  quickly  get  be- 
yond control,  as  was  the  case  at  Berkeley, 
California,  where  there  were  wooden 
shingles  to  carry  the  fire  to  other  wooden 
shingles.  A  dozen  fires  may  thus  be 
started  over  a  radius  of  a  mile  or  more, 
while  the  department  is  fighting  the 
original  fire. 

At  Marblehead,  Mass.,  twelve  separate 
and  distinct  fires  caused  by  brands  from 
the  Salem  conflagration  of  1914  alighting 
on  shingle  roofs  were  extinguished  by  the 
Marblehead  fire  department.  Marble- 
head  is  over  a  rnile  from  Salem. 

But  the  flying  brands  of  a  conflagra- 
tion do  not  constitute  the  only  reason  for 
the  objection  to  shingle  roofs.  There  is 
never  a  dav  in  the  United  States  or  Can- 


ada that  someone's  home  is  not  destroyed 
or  the  roof  burned  oflF  it  by  the  ignition 
of  its  wooden  shingles  from  sparks  from 
its  own  chimneys. 

.Any  kind  of  a  roof  is  a  safer  roof  than 
one  of  wooden  shingles.  Other  roofs  may 
burn,  but  they  will  not  ignite  from  sparks, 
and  will  not  furnish  flying  brands. 

To  lock  up  his  valuable  papers  in  fire- 
proof vaults,  and  to  house  his  wife  and 
children  in  wooden  boxes  withtinderroofs, 
will  not  always  be  typical  of  the  American. 

It  is  no  hardship  upon  any  class  of 
citizen  to  compel  them  to  co-operate  in 
public  safety.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
for  any  municipality  to  demand  the  re- 
moval of  all  shingle  roofs  immediately. 
An  effective  city  ordinance  may  require 
all  roofs  constructed  in  the  future  to  be 
of  fire-resistive  material,  and  that  all 
roofs  which  shall  hereafter  require  repair 
to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  their  area, 
shall  be  replaced  with  fire-resistive  roofs. 
Thus  the  transition  from  present  evil  con- 
ditions to  those  of  reasonable  safety  may 
be  made  gradually  and  without  injustice 
to  anvone. 


T  Sacramento 

I       CaplUl  National  Bank  Bldg. 


San  Jose 
k  of  Italy  Bldg. 


Los  Angeles 
Fay   Building 


WILLIAM  DOLGE  &  CO, 

Certified  Public  Accountants 
Municipal  Accounting 

Audits,  Examinations  and  Special  Examinations.     Accounting 
Procedures  for  Municipal  Utilities.    Budget  Systems  Installed 


Telephone  Sutter  697 


369  Pine  Street 


San  Francisco,  Gal. 
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Revised  1923  Street 
Improvement  Forms 


We  have  just  completed  a  most  thorough  revision  of 
all  our  legal  forms  in  connection  with  street  improvements  to 
include  the  changes  caused  by  recent  amendments. 

Street  improvement  is  now  being  performed  in  the 
majority  of  our  Cities  and  Towns,  and  the  intricacies  caused 
by  our  ever  changing  laws  only  increases  the  possibilities  of 
serious  legal  errors.  Our  forms  have  been  revised  and  re- 
checked  by  Attorneys  and  Street  Experts,  who  are  well 
versed  in  matters  of  this  kind,  and  therefore,  are  as  near 
perfect  as  possible  to  make  them. 

The  forms  are  very  complete,  all  legal  wording  being 
in  full,  leaving  spaces  that  the  various  Cities  must  fill  in, 
such  as  dates,  descriptions  and  numbers. 

We  have  put  these  forms  in  sets,  which  are  sufficient 
to  complete  one  street  proceeding,  or  they  can  be  ordered  in 
quantities  of  various  forms. 

Why  take  the  risk  of  errors  by  making  your  own  forms, 
when  ours  will  save  both  time  and  trouble. 

Order  one  set  of  forms  to-day,  and  be  prepared  against 
emergency. 


A.  CARLISLE  &  CO. 

Specializing  in  Street  Forms  for  Municipalities 

SAN    FRANCISCO 
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THE  NEXT  CONVENTION 

Ah  the  result  of  u  conference  lielil  iit  lliRh- 
landii  Inn  near  Carmel  on  Deceml>er  8,  1923, 
the  (late  for  the  next  state  convention  of  the 
Leaftue  of  California  Miuiicipalities  was  flxed 
for  the  week  l>eKinninK  October  6,  1024. 

This  was  done  upon  suKgestion  of  the  dele- 
gates present  from  the  Monterey  [teninsulu. 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  month  of 
Octol>er  is  represented  to  have  the  Iwst  assur- 
ance for  good  weather  in  that  vicinity. 

.Xmong  those  present  at  this  conference 
were  the  following:  Mayor  Benjamin  F.  Wright 
of  Monterey,  Mayor  £.  C.  Smith  of  Pacific 
CJrove,  former  Mayor  James  Harper  of  Pacific 
Grove,  Mavor  J.  B.  Maher  of  Santa  Cruz, 
.Mfred  E.  burton.  Chairman  of  the  Carmel 
City  Planning  Commission,  A.  J.  Mason,  City 
Clerk  and  Edward  Allen,  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works  of  Monterey,  Charles  E.  .\8h- 
Inirner,  City  Manager  of  Stockton;  Frank  C. 
Merritt,  former  President  of  the  League  of 
California  Municipalities;  W.  W.  Harmon, 
City  Engineer  of  Oakland;  J.  P.  Evans,  City 
Marshall  of  Pacific  Grove;  Miss  Nettie  .\. 
Willets,  City  Clerk,  and  Jgseph  Cunningham, 
Cit  V  Treasurer  of  San  Bruno;  President  Charles 
N.  kirkbride  of  the  I>eague  and  Wm.  J.  Locke, 
Executive-Secretary  of  the  League,  representing 
the  League  of  Municipalities. 

I'pon  behalf  of  the  local  organizations 
interested  in  the  entertainment  of  the  I^eague 
there  were  also  present  Fcnton  P.  Foster, 
manager  of  the  Monterey  Peninsula  Com- 
munities, Inc.,  a  very  aggressive  organization 
which  has  \>een  advertising  the  Monterey 
peninsula,  and  also  E.  R.  Nash,  President  of 
the  .Monterey  Chamber  of  Commerce;  A.  C. 
Jochmus,  Secretary  of  the  Pacific  Grove 
Chaml>er  of  Commerce;  R.  C.  Deyoe,  realtor 
of  Carmel;  Messrs.  J.  Lawrence  Toole  and  .1. 
Beaumont  of  the  Hotel  Del  Monte,  John  B. 
Jordan  of  the  Pine  Inn  at  Carmel,  E.  H.  Tickle 
of  the  Highlands  Inn,  .\llen  Griffin,  editor  of 
the  Monterey  Herald  and  W.  L.  Overstreet, 
editor  of  the  Carmel  Pine  Cone. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  convention  will  be 
held  at  the  Hotel  Del  Monte.  Members  of  the 
I.«ague  will  recall  the  former  successful  con- 
vention held  at  the  Hotel  Del  Monte  and 
the  management  assures  the  city  officials  that 
every  effort  will  \>e  made  to  make  the  coming 
convention  the  most  successful  ever  held  by 
the  League. 

The  conference  at  Highlands  Inn  had  certain 
features  of  a  League  convention  in  itself, 
addresses  l^ing  made  by  those  present  on  a 
numlwr  of  subjects  of  value  to  those  interested 
in  municipal  affairs. 

Announcement  was  made  that  a  series  of 
regional  conferences  will  l)c  held  throughout 
the  State  of  California  by  municipal  ofticials 
l>etween  now  and  the  date  of  the  next  con- 
vention, and  President  Kirkbride  stated  that 
it  was  his  desire  that  as  the  result  of  these 
conferences  a  definite  municipal  program  could 
1)6  develoiwd  for  adoption  by  the  next  state 
convention,  which  program  would  serve  as  a 
basis  for  the  activities  of  the  League  during 
the  succeeding  year. 


PARAGON 

Fire  Hose 


"Anything  less  than 
the  best  In  fire  hose 
Is  a  losing  Investment." 

United  States  Rubber    Co. 

EUREKA  FIRE  HOSE  DEPARTMENT 

1104  I.  N.  Van  NuyS  Blog. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAU. 


GRIFFITH  COMPANY 

Owners  of 

FAIRCHILD-GILMORE 

WILTON  CO. 

Paving  Contractor* 

Room>  500-504 

Los  Angeles  Railway  Building 

Lot  Angeles 


EDWARD  GLASS 

ARCHITECT 


UNDERWOOD   BLDG.         SAN   FRANCISCO 
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TRIDENT  METERS 

FOR  ALL  SERVICES 

Split  Case  Meters  for  Warm  Climates 

C.  I.  Breakable  Frost  Bottoms  for  Cold  Climates 

Hot  Water  and  Oil  Meters.      Crest  Meters  for  Large  Flows 

Compound  Meters  for  all  streams,  Large  and  Small 


TRIDENT  DISC 


Sold  158,000  in  1921 

A   record    unsurpassed    in    the   history  of 
the   Meter  Business 

MANUFACTURED    BY 

NEPTUNE  METER  CO. 

NEW  YORK 


PORTLAND.    SEATTLE.    SPOKANE.    SAN  DIEGO 


320  Market  St 


BURNS  &  McDonnell 

Engineering  Company 
CONSULTING   ENGINEERS 

Water  Supply,  Waterworks,    Sewerage   and    Sewage   Disposal,  Power  Plants,  Gas  Plants, 

Valuations  and  Rate  Investigations  of  Municipal  Utilities 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Marsh-Strong  Bldg.  Interstate  Bldg. 


N.  CLARK  &  SONS 

INCORPORATED  1889 
Manufacturers  of 

ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA   COTTA,  PRESSED   BRICK 

VITRIFIED  AND  TERRA  COTTA  PIPE 

HOLLOW  TILE  FIRE  PROOFING 

FIRE  BRICK  TILE  AND  KINDRED  CLAY  PRODUCTS 


Office:     112-116  Natoma  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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PIPE      TANKS      CULVERTS 

For  PERMANENCY   use  STEEL 
For  QUALITY  buy  "WESTERN" 

We  furnish  Pipe  from  1-16'  to  1'  thick  in  any  diameter. 

WESTERN    makes   STEEL  TANKS  for  all  purposes. 

Designed,  Fabricated,   Erected  anywhere  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

WESTERN    CORRUGATED    CULVERTS   will    give   service   heretofore 

unknown,  as  WESTEIRN  CULVERT  METAL  is  of  unequaled  rust-resisting, 

non-corrosive    Quality.       You  will  find  nothing  but  "WESTERN"    Culverts 

under  the  State   Highways. 

Let  Us  Figure  Your  Specifications 

Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co.  of  Cal. 

444  Market  Street  1758  N.  Broadway 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

TAFT  BAKERS  FIELD  FRESNO 


LaFrance  Deluge  Set 

Assists  in  producing  a  tremendous  fire  fight- 
ing stream. 

Complete  set  consists  of  three-way  alumi- 
num Siamese  with  automatic  valves  which 
can  be  used  with  two  or  three  lines  of  2'/2  '"ch 
hose,  latest  improved  aluminum  platform, 
one  10-ft.  section  of  3'  2  inch  cotton  rubber 
lined  deluge  hose,  reducer  and  tips. 
Used  by  fire  departments  every- 
where and  guaranteed  to  be  fully 
up  to  the  American-LaFrance 
standard  of  material  and  work- 
manship. 
Write  for  Complete  lnformatior\. 


\mm  [AfaiMF,  fiRE  Engine  [iHBW.lNC. 
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22,000,000  People  Live  in  Zoned  Cities 


I^KI'ARTMKNT    OF    COMMERCE,   WasHIN(!TON 


More  than  22,000,000  people,  compris- 
ing 40%  of  the  urban  population  of  the 
United  States,  live  in  183  zoned  cities, 
towns  and  villages,  according  to  a  state- 
ment made  public  today  by  the  Division 
of  Building  and  Housing  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

During  the  first  eight  months  of  this 
year  54  municipalities,  with  more  than 
6,500,000  population,  have  adopted  zon- 
ing ordinances.  This  indicates  the  great- 
est progress  in  zoning  that  has  ever  been 
made  during  a  similar  period.  More  than 
two-thirds  of  the  183  zoned  munici- 
palities have  been'zoned  since  September, 
1921. 

Neighborliness  in  the  use  of  land  is 
said  to  be  the  keynote  of  zoning.  The 
home  owner  is  protected  from  the  in- 
trusion of  the  junk  yard  which  for  no 
good   reason    might   be   moved   into   his 


neighborhood,  and  business  and  shopping 
districts  are  protected  against  noisy 
factories.  Such  measures  should  provide 
for  the  use  of  the  different  kinds  of  land 
and  districts  within  a  city  for  the  pur- 
poses to  which  they  are  best  adapted, 
and  allow  for  orderly  growth  of  commer- 
cial and  industrial  districts.  They  ac- 
complish their  purposes  by  regulating 
the  height  of  buildings,  the  area  of  the 
land  that  they  may  cover,  and  the  use 
to  which  they  may  be  put  in  the  different 
districts  of  the  city  or  town. 

The  complete  list  of  zoned  muncipali- 
ties,  as  of  September  1,  1923,  with  refer- 
ences to  the  state  acts  under  which  zon- 
ing is  permitted,  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Division  of  Building  and  Housing  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


Armco  Part  Circle  Corrugated  Culverts 


SERVICEABLE 


A  Standard  form  of  Surface  Drainage  in  a  Hundred  California  Cities 

CALIFORNIA  CORRUGATED  CULVERT  COMPANY 

409  LeRoy  St..  Los  Angeles  5th  and  Parker  Sts.,  W.  Berkeley 
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"Oranges,  Oranges,  who  wants  to 
buy  my  Oranges?" 

Such  was  the  peddler's  manner  of  crying  out  his  wares 
some  time  ago  as  he  sold  to  the  housewives  in  a  little  town. 

To-day,  the  California  fruit  grower  finds  that  the  motor 
truck  and  good  roads  are  indispensable  to  his  business. 

Whether  the  road  be  sandy  loam  sprayed  with  Gilmore 
Road  Oil  to  make  it  compact,  or  a  long  and  much  trafficked 
highway  of  rock  macadam  and  road  oil,  it  must  endure. 

GILMORE  ASPHALTIC  ROAD  OILS  save  money, 
whether  you  as  a  fruit  grower  need  them  on  your  ranches,  or 
you  as  a  taxpayer  use  the  county  highways  as  feeders  from  your 
ranch  to  the  railway  depot. 


GILMORE  OIL  COMPANY 

700  I.  N.  VAN  NUYS  BLDG. 
LOS  ANGELES.  CALIFORNIA 
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country  are  going  far  to  solve  the  rapidly 
growing  problems  of  intercommunica- 
tion between  municipalities.  However, 
within  most  metropolitan  areas  such  con- 
trol is  inadequate.  The  result  is  a  series 
of  tortuous  and  often  much  too  narrow 
traffic  ways  leading  in  and  out  of  the 
city  and  from  one  suburban  center  to 
another.  A  Metropolitan  Interurban 
Planning  Commission  could  plan  to  meet 
this  situation  as  did  the  Newark  Confer- 
ence on  Interurban  Improvements,  each 
local  city  or  town  engineer  contributing 
his  time  as  needed.  The  cost  of  execu- 
tion of  the  metropolitan  highway  system 
should  be  prorated  over  the  area  as  is  the 
metropolitan  sewer,  water  or  park  sys- 
tem about  Boston. 

Traffic  Regulation. 
Traffic  regulations  in  the  various  cities 
and  towns  are  often  widely  different 
from  one  another.  This  is  extremely  con- 
fusing to  the  through  motorist.  There- 
fore, it  is  desirable  that  uniform  regula- 
tions should  be  worked  out  for  a  whole 
area  similar  to  those  now  being  worked 
out  for  the  State  of  Ohio  by  a  committee 
recently  appointed  by  the  State  Legis- 
lature. Standardized  national  regula- 
tion should  be  the  ultimate  goal. 


Parking  Control. 

The  control  of  automobile  parking  is 
likewise  a  regional  planning  problem  in 
so  far  as  those  driving  from  one  town  to 
another  on  business  or  pleasure  have 
difficulty  in  finding  a  place  to  park  their 
cars.  On  the  other  hand  the  encum- 
brance of  main  traffic  ways  by  local 
parking  often  retards  through  travel,  and 
to  the  extent  that  it  does  should  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Regional  Planning  Com- 
mission. 

Bridges  and  Viaducts. 

Locating  bridges  and  viaducts  is  a 
regional  planning  problem  in  so  far  as 
they  facilitate  intercommunication  be- 
tween municipalities,  especially  where 
they  cross,  as  they  often  do,  the  border 
line  between  two  communities.  In  such 
cases  their  location  and  the  layout  of 
their  approaches  should  be  determined 
as  a  part  of  the  regional  plan. 

Interurban  Trolleys  and  Buses. 

Interurban  transit  lines  and  bus  lines 
present  distinctly  regional  planning  prob- 
lems because  they  often  provide  the  chief 
means  of  intercommunication  between 
communities  or  between  the  suburbs  and 
the  city.  The  long  distances  that  have 
to  be  traversed  in  going  from  the  central 
city  to  the  outlying  communities  often 
necessitate  the  provision  of  rapid  transit 


BEAUTIFUL  LAWNS 

Easily  and  Economically  Kept  Beautiful  with  our  Modern 
Mowing  Machinery 

MOWERS  FOR  HAND-HORSE-POWER  OR  TRACTOR  USE 

H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO. 


52  Beale  Street 


San  Francisco 


WE 


FOR 


SOLICIT    MUNICIPAL    ORDERS 

VITRIFIED  CLAY  SEWER  PIPE  AND 
FERGUSON  SEGMENT  SEWER  BLOCKS  -p/^c / 

THE  PACIFIC  CLAY  PRODUCTS,  INC.  ^' 

600  AMERICAN  BANK  BLDG.  LOS  ANGELES.  CALIFORNIA 
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CONCRETE 

j         IrOR  SAFETY  I        j 

It's  the 

Last  Fraction 

of  Control 

that  often  saves  the  motorist.    And  with  Con- 
crete pavement,thatf  raction  is  available  for  you. 

Good  brakes,  good  tires,  good  driving — all 
are  necessary,  but  above  all  there  must  be  a 
skid-proof  pavement. 

Concrete  Streets  are  skid-proof.  Tires  can 
grip  thefirm,  gritty  surface  even  in  wet  weather. 

Concrete  is  clean,  permanent,  hole-proof — 
a  pavement  after  the  motorist's  and  home 
owner's  own  heart. 

Our  Booklet  R-4  tells  other  interesting  things 
about  Concrete  Streets.    Write  for  \)our  copy. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


785  Market  Street 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


548  South  Spring  Street 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


A  National  Organization  to  Improve  and 
Extend  the  Uses  of  Concrete 

Offices   in   23    Other   Cities 
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facilities,  such  as  the  Hudson  tubes  for 
the  Boston  elevated  system,  which  take 
large  numbers  of  commuters  quickly 
from  the  city  to  an  outlying  distributing 
point,  from  which  they  continue  to  their 
destination  by  trolley  or  bus.  Where 
trolleys  or  buses  follow  a  main  traffic 
way,  and  especially  where  both  are  run- 
ning in  competition  on  the  same  street, 
they  often  congest  through  traffic.  These 
are  all  problems  that  can  only  be  solved 
regionally,  as  is  also  the  fixing  of  fare 
zones,  for  it  is  just  as  logical  that  trolley 
and  bus  fares  should  vary  with  the  length 
of  ride  as  it  is  for  steam  railroad  fares. 

Railroads. 

Obviously  the  location  of  railroads  and 
of  their  passenger  and  freight  stations 
and  yards  is  a  regional  planning  problem, 
for  they  should  make  it  easy  for  the  com- 
muter to  get  back  and  forth  to  town  and 
for  commodities  to  be  delivered  locally. 
At  the  same  time  the  railroad  rights  of 
way  and  yards  should  be  so  located  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  reasonable 
growth  of  the  individual  communities 
through  which  they  pass.  They  should 
not  be  allowed  to  create  "Chinese  walls." 
They  present,  too,  a  serious  problem 
where  they  cross  thoroughfares,  for  it  is 
obvious  that  all  grade  crossings  should 
be  eliminated  where  there  is  any  con- 
siderable density  of  traffic  on  either  the 
railroads  or  the  thoroughfares.  Smoke  is 
a  problem,  especially  in  suburban  resi- 
dential communities,  and  therefore  the 
electrification  of  the  railroads  where  they 
pass  through  such  towns  becomes  a 
regional  planning  matter.  Again,  it  is 
evident  that  freight  approaching  or  leav- 
ing the  city  should  cause  as  little  con- 
gestion as  possible.  This  often  suggests 
the  provision  of  belt  lines  or  interco.m- 
municating  lines  so  that  through  trains 
can  be  sent  around  the  city  instead  of 
across  it  and  so  that  freight  cars  can  be 
spotted  on  the  siding  or  yard  nearest  to 
the  consumer.    This  again  means  careful 


planning  by  a  Metropolitan  Commission 
working  in  harmony  with  the  railroad 
companies  and  at  the  same  time  co- 
ordinating these  studies  with  the  rest  of 
the  plan.  • 

Waterways. 

If  the  metropolitan  area  is  situated  on 
the  ocean  or  on  a  navigable  lake  or  river, 
the  waterfront  tracts  best  suited  to  com- 
mercial and  industrial  use  should  mani- 
festly be  developed  for  that  purpose  re- 
gardless of  the  arbitrary  corporate  limits 
of  any  individual  municipalities.  This 
can  be  done  only  by  a  regional  port 
authority,  as  in  the  case  of  Portland, 
Ore.,  New  York  or  London,  but  unlike 
these  cases  such  plans  should  form  an 
integral  part  of  a  comprehensive  metro- 
politan plan.  This  should  include  a 
study  of  the  accessibility  of  these  water- 
fronts by  truck  and  by  rail  and  the  re- 
clamation of  marshes  and  bottom  lands. 
Aviation. 

With  the  growing  use  of  aeroplanes, 
provision  must  be  made  nearer  the  larger 
cities  for  adequate  landing  fields  easily 
accessible  from  the  central  city.  From 
the  standpoint  of  topography  there  are 
usually  a  limited  number  of  tracts  that 
are  suitable.  Therefore,  as  a  part  of  a 
regional  plan  such  possible  fields  should 
be  preserved  for  aviation  use  and  the 
thoroughfare  system  should  be  connected 
with  them  for  ease  of  access. 
Sanitation. 

The  more  communities  are  grouped  the 
more  difficult  it  is  for  each  separate 
municipality  to  provide  its  own  water 
supply  and  sewerage  and  refuse  disposal. 
Stream  pollution  becomes  more  and  more 
of  a  menace.  The  only  alternative  is  a 
co-operative  development  of  common 
facilities  such  as  has  been  worked  out 
by  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission 
about  Boston  or  by  the  Cuyahoga  County 
Sanitary   Commission   about   Cleveland. 

"Municipal  Record,"  San  Francisco. 
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